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THE  RICES  OF  MONSON,  MAINE 

(By    the  Editor) 

John  Hovey  Rice 

« Part    1 ) 

John  Hovey  Rice,  who  died  in  Chicago,  March  14,  1911, 
with  his  brother,  Peabody  H.  Rice,  moved  to  Monson  from 
the  town  of  Mt.  Vernon,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  in  the  year 
1837. 

Their  brother,  Richard  K.  Rice,  had  preceded  them  in  set- 
tling in  this  part  of  Maine,  he  having  moved  to  Foxcroft  sev- 
eral years  before,  was  a  leading  and  prominent  citizen  of 
that  town,  and  was  the  first  Register  of  Deeds  in  1838  after 
the  new  County  of  Piscataquis  was  incorporated  and  organ- 
ized, holding  the  office  four  years,  when  A.  S.  Patten  was 
elected  to  fill  this  position  in  1843. 

He  remained  in  Foxcroft  several  years,  afterwards  re- 
moving to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  died  in  California.  These 
three  Rice  brothers  were  the  sons  of  Nathaniel  Rice,  who 
moved  from  Meredith,  N.  H.  to  Mt.  Vernon,  in  the  state  of 
Maine. 

Nathaniel's  wife  was  Jane  Swazey,  whom  he  married  in 
New  Hampshire,  but  who  was  a  native  of  Connecticut.  She 
was  said  to  be  a  woman  of  superior  intellectual  abilities. 

John  Hovey  Rice  was  born  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Maine,  February 
5th,  1816. 

When  he  came  to  Monson  he  was  22  years  of  age  and  first 
e^gaged  in  the  business  of  running  a  general  country  store  in 
company  with  his  brother,  Peabody  H.  Rice,  but  in  a  short 
time  he  abandoned  it,  read  law,  was  admitted  to  the  Piscata- 
quis Bar  and  entered  into  practice  of  his  profession,  in  Mon- 
son, where  he  remained  until  about  the  time  of  his  election  to 
Congress  in  1860,  when  he  moved  to  Foxcroft. 
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Peabody  H.  Rice  held  many  town  offices  and  was  the  first 
Republican  Representative  to  the  Legislature  from  the  Mon- 
son  District. 

John  H.  Rice  never  held  any  office,  other  than  town  offices, 
except  that  he  was  County  Attorney  for  eight  years,  until  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1860.  He  was  the  fourth  County 
Attorney  after  the  establishment  of  Piscataquis  County,  his 
predecessors  having  been  Charles  A.  Everett,  James  Bell  and 
Alexander  M.  Robinson. 

He  filled  this  position  with  marked  ability,  and  his  satis- 
factory record  as  prosecuting  Attorney  had  much  to  do  with 
his  success  in  securing  the  Republican  nomination  for  Repre- 
sentative to  Congress. 

The  Rices  of  Monson  were  formerly  Whigs,  but  when  that 
great  political  organization  wrecked  itself  in  the  irrepressible 
conflict  between  freedom  and  slavery  and  came  to  the  parting 
of  the  way,  they  became  abolitionists  and  free  soilers,  and 
were  among  the  builders  of  the  Republican  party  in  Piscata- 
quis. 

When  Mr.  Rice  was  first  elected  County  Attorney  (1852), 
Wm.  G.  Crosby  was  the  Whig  candidate  for  Governor  and  his 
vote  in  Monson  was  54  while  Mr.  Rice  received  98  votes  and 
his  Democratic  opponent,  Henry  Hudson,  received  32  votes. 

He  served  in  Congress  six  years  from  1861  to  1867,  but 
during  only  one  of  these  three  terms  was  he  a  resident  of 
Piscataquis  County  as  he  changed  his  residence  from  Foxcroft 
to  Bangor  in  1862.  Among  his  colleagues  from  this  State  ir 
the  National  House  of  Representatives  were  Frederick  A. 
Pike,  Charles  W.  Walton,  who  resigned  soon  after  his  electior 
to  Congress  and  accepted  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Maine,  which  place  he  filled  for  many  years  with  sig 
nal  ability;  James  G.  Blaine,  Anson  P.  Morrill  and  Sidney 
Perham,  afterwards  Governor  of  Maine. 

When  in  public  life  Mr.  Rice  was  a  man  of  acknowledgec 
ability,  as  a  lawyer  and  public  speaker,  and  was  the  peer  o 
the  other  distinguished  and  able  members  of  Congress  fron 
this  State. 
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I  have  heard  scores  of  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  speak  of 
his  remarkable  fidelity  and  attention  to  them  when  they  were 
encamped  in  Washington  and  its  vicinity. 

He  was  a  thorough  gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
possessing  a  most  kindly  and  genial  disposition,  a  charming 
and  interesting  conversationalist  with  a  rich  vein  of  humor 
and  wit.  These  qualities  were  a  great  aid  to  him  in  his  politi- 
cal and  official  career. 

I  shall  never  forget  a  day  that  I  spent  in  Bangor  some 
years  ago  when  I  went  to  hear  William  J.  Bryan  speak  in  the 
Auditorium.  Upon  my  arrival  there  I  immediately  went  to 
the  law  office  of  the  late  John  F.  Robinson  to  ask  him  to  se- 
cure a  seat  for  me.  I  had  been  there  but  a  short  time  before 
the  late  Gen.  Charles  Hamlin  came  in  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Rice,  and  in  a  short  time  the  late  Chief  Justice,  John  A.  Peters, 
appeared. 

It  was  a  tryst  with  these  gentlemen  for  social  converse  and 
I  gladly  accepted  their  invitation  to  remain.  Naturally  the 
conversation  drifted  into  subjects  relating  to  the  days  of  the 
rebellion  and  reconstruction,  of  their  experiences  and  memo- 
ries of  those  exciting  times  while  Mr.  Rice  and  Judge  Peters 
were  members  of  Congress,  the  latter  succeeding  Mr.  Rice  as 
a  Representative  from  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Maine.  Mr.  Rice  had  seen  very  much  of  President  Lincoln  and 
he  related  many  anecdotes  in  reference  to  him.  The  stories 
which  they  told  not  only  of  Mr.  Lincoln  but  of  many  others  of 
the  statesmen  of  that  day,  who  were  rapidly  making  history 
in  that  important  epoch,  would,  if  it  could  have  been  written 
down  and  printed,  made  a  little  book  full  of  historical  interest 
and  would  have  been  a  literary  gem  as  well. 

In  his  long  life  as  a  public  and  business  man  no  one  has 
ever  suggested  that  he  had  been  other  than  one  of  pure  char- 
acter and  lofty  ideals,  of  the  utmost  integrity,  and  one  who  had 
been  faithful  to  every  trust  and  always  had  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.  He  and  the  late  Col.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  were 
warm  personal  friends,  and  he  stood  by  the  side  of  Col.  Inger- 
soll when  he  delivered  that  memorable  and  touching  address 
at  the  grave  of  his  brother. 
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Until  within  five  or  six  years  prior  to  his  death  he  made 
annual  visits  to  Maine,  and  at  such  times  rarely  failed  to  visit 
Monson.  It  was  during  this  period  that  I  became  personally 
acquainted  with  him.  He  had  a  remarkable  and  most  pleasing 
faculty  for  telling  a  good  story,  and  on  these  occasions  his  mind 
would  revert  to  the  time  when  he  was  a  resident  of  Monson, 
and  his  fund  of  droll,  amusing  and  humorous  reminiscences  of 
those  days  and  of  the  peculiarities  of  some  of  the  odd  char- 
acters with  whom  he  was  familiar,  seemed  to  be  inexhaustible, 
and  always  afforded  pleasant  entertainment  for  his  listeners. 

His  sister,  Sarah  Rich,  married  the  late  Col.  Levy  C.  Flint, 
long  a  resident  there.  They  were  the  parents  of  John  R. 
Flint  of  Monson,  and  the  grandparents  of  Levy  R.  Flint  of 
Dover-Foxcroft. 

A  letter  that  I  once  received  from  Mr.  Rice  is  of  such  im- 
portance in  reference  to  both  local  and  national  history  that 
it  is  herewith  appended : 

Mr.  Rice's  Letter 

Chicago,  August  20,  1908. 

Mr.  John  Francis  Sprague, 

President  Piscataquis  Historical  Society, 
Monson,  Maine. 
My  dear  Sir: 

"Your  esteemed  favor  of  March  9,  1908,  briefly  acknowl- 
edged, came  duly  to  hand,  for  which  you  will  please  accept 
renewal  of  my  thanks. 

"I  have  a  very  warm  affection  for  your  place  of  abode,  as 
I  have  for  all  other  localities  in  my  dear  native  state,  and  I 
cordially  hope  for  your  success,  in  your  great  profession,  and 
all  other  high  and  worthy  aspirations  in  mundane  life;  for 
there,  in  Monson,  was  my  residence  in  early  married  life,  and 
there  the  nativity  and  early  sojourn  of  our  three  dear  chil- 
dren, now  all  well  and  happy  denizens  of  this  great  and  grow- 
ing central  city  of  Chicago.  The  only  cloud  upon  our  family 
horizon  here  is  the  sad  and  mourning  loss — deceased  1898,  of 
the  dear,  devoted,  translated  mother-wife. 

"In  response  to  the  kind  inquiries  in  respect  to  the  origin 
and  residence  of  my  family  progenitors,  and  for  some  reminis 
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cences  of  my  prolonged,  past  ninety-two  years,  and  checkered 
life,  for  use  in  the  "County  Historical  Society"  referred  to, 
though  doubting  as  to  the  value  and  acceptance  of  this  or 
other  like  contributions  from  me,  possibly  some  items  and  in- 
cidents therein  may  be  so  favored,  if  approved  and  submitted 
by  you. 

"As  to  the  former,  I  cannot  materially  add  to  the  informa- 
tion you  have  already  acquired.  My  father  and  mother, 
Nathaniel  and  Mary  Jane  Swazey  Rice,  were  early  immigrants 
from  New  Hampshire  to  the  District  of  Maine,  then  belonging 
to,  and  a  part  of  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and 
there  they  located  and  became  inhabitants  of  that  which  is 
now,  if  not  then,  known  as  Mount  Vernon  in  Kennebec  Coun- 
ty; and  there  subjected  to  the  conditions  and  privations  inci- 
dent to,  and  inseparable  from  pioneer  life  in  a  new  country; 
and  one  of  their  afflictions  was  their  inability  to  bestow  upon 
their  offspring,  four  sons  arid  three  daughters,  the  prospective 
advantages  of  high,  or  collegiate  education,  I  being  the  baby 
of  the  flock,  born  February  5,  1816. 

"You  will  see  from  this  that  I  am  the  senior  of  Maine  as 
a  'Sovereign  State.'  'Bright  Morning  Star'  so  elevated  and 
admitted  with  Missouri  in  1820-21,  in  accordance  with  conces- 
sions and  agreements. 

"I  have  sadly  deplored  the  limitations  and  disabilities  in- 
cident to  educational  deficiencies,  my  resources  in  that  sphere 
having  been  confined  in  early  boyhood  to  the  ministrations  of 
my  devoted  mother,  and  the  facilities  provided  in  'The  Dis- 
trict School.  Thus  meagerly  equipped  for  manhood's  respon- 
sibilities, cares  and  strife,  I,  a  boy,  sadly  abandoned  parental 
home  and  loving  lure  for  a  clerkship  in  the  office  of  'Register 
of  Deeds,'  then  administered  by  my  honored  namesake,  John 
Hovey,  in  Augusta,  then,  as  now,  Maine's  capital  city.  There 
I  met  and  served  many  lawyers,  and  formed  friendly  relations 
with  several  of  them  prominent  and  distinguished  in  their 
great  profession;  and  so  I  became  inoculated,  enamored,  with 
admiration  for  each  of  them  in  their  respective  personalities 
and  brilliant  careers;  and  among  those  so  inspiring  me  were 
Richard  Hampton  Vose,  Sewall  Lancaster  of  Augusta, 
Peleg  Sprague  of  Hallowell,  and  George  Evans  of  Gardiner, 
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each  and  all  of  them  being  active  and  efficient  in  state  and 
national  politics  in  earnest  affiliation  with  the  Whig  Party. 
And  being  so  impressed  I  'read  law'  with  Vose  &  Lancaster, 
and  was  duly  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Maine. 

"Although  my  Christianized  name  was  derived  from  that 
of  Deacon  John  Hovey,  I  did  not  become  a  disciple  of  his 
Calvinist  Baptist  Church  in  Mt.  Vernon,  but  strayed  away 
and  became  an  affiliated  adherent  of  the  'Dancing  Orthodox' 
in  Augusta,  and  later  adhered  to  the  Universalist  faith.  Lest 
you  may  be  unfamiliar  with  the  origin  and  application  of  that 
designation  in  a  church  fraternity,  I  will  endeavor  to  briefly 
explain  it: 

"In  the  early  decades  of  the  preceding  century,  the  leading 
and  most  popular  religious  organization  in  Augusta  was  the 
Congregational  Church,  of  which  the  Reverend  Dr.  Tappan 
was  the  pastor,  and  in  which  Judge  Nathan  Weston,  one  of 
the  justices — chief,  I  think — of  the  State  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  was,  with  his  family,  a  prominent  and  influential 
member  thereof.  His  daughter,  Katherine — Kate  Weston, 
being  conspicuous  and  distinguished  for  her  literary  and 
musical  attainments,  and  for  her  generous  advice  and  instruc- 
tion therein  given  in  music,  as  I  remember,  to  several  or  many 
of  the  children  of  her  relatives  and  church  associates  in  her 
home;  and  there,  incidentally,  she  permitted  them  to  dance  or 
sing  in  concert  responsive  to  her  instrumental  expositions,  in 
which  the  participants,  children,  were  wildly  delighted,  and 
so  reported  to  their  parents  and  associates.  In  those  early 
times  in  many,  or  all,  of  the  Orthodox  churches,  dancing  was 
prohibited  and  anathematized  as  an  "unpardonable  sin." 
Thereupon  charges  were  filed  against  Katherine  Weston  and 
her  expulsion,  excommunication,  demanded  from  and  in  the 
Congregational  Church,  based  upon  alleged  instructions  for 
dancing.  This  was  followed  by  her  examination  and  trial 
by  designated  church  officials  in  its  vestry,  and  lasted  two 
weeks,  finally  resulting  in  her  excommunication  and  expulsion 
as  demanded,  causing  much  comment  and  excitement  and  a 
serious  schism  in  the  church,  from  which  a  large  minority  of 
its  members  and  adherents  seceded  and  formally  organized 
their  membership  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Augusta,  prop- 
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eriy  individualized  'Episcopalians,'  but  denominated  by  their 
abandoned  Congregational  associates  'The  Dancing  Orthodox.' 

"My  residence  in  Augusta  in  varying  employments  con- 
tinued until  the  late  autumn  or  early  winter  of  1840-41,  and 
from  thence  I  was  removed  incapacitated  by  severe  illness 
contracted  in  arduous  efforts  and  exposures  in  the  strenuous 
canvas — 'hard  cider  and  song  campaign' — pending  in  1840 
for  the  election  of  state  and  national  officers,  in  which  Edward 
Kent  was  the  Whig  candidate  for  governor,  and  William 
Henry  Harrison  and  John  Tyler — 'Tippecanoe  and  Tyler, 
too,' — were  candidates  for  president  and  vice-president,  and 
each  and  all  of  them  duly  elected,  Harrison  only  living  one 
short  month  after  his  inauguration.  My  removal  was  to 
Monson,  your  present  abode,  induced  by  the  persistence  of  my 
older  and  eldest  brother,  Peabody  Harriman  (P.  H.  Rice), 
he  having  an  attractive  residence  there.  In  1847  I  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Grace  Elizabeth  Burleigh,  the  attractive  and 
accomplished  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Madame  G.  M.  Burleigh  of 
Dexter  in  Penobscot  County ;  and  there,  in  Monson,  we  resided 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  attained  and  enjoyed  health, 
prestige  and  successful  employment  in  joint  and  loving  effort 
and  accord  until  our  change  of  residence  to  Foxcroft,  the  twin 
town  of  Dover  which  is  the  shire  town  of  Piscataquis  County, 
in  1859;  and  there,  in  Foxcroft,  we  dwelt  in  like  conditions, 
acquirements  and  employments,  professional  and  otherwise, 
and  there  I  exercised  and  discharged  official  duties  and  obliga- 
tions as  County  Attorney  for  eight  consecutive  years  until  my 
nomination  and  election  to  Congress  in  1860,  1862  and  1864. 
Thereupon  I  migrated  with  my  family  to  Bangor,  then,  as 
now,  headquarters  for  professional  political  official  intelli- 
gence and  power,  and  for  centralized  and  radiant  business 
interests  with  legitimate  profits  in  eastern  Maine.  And  there 
we  had  and  enjoyed  our  home  residence  for  many  years,  in- 
cluding all  of  the  time  in  which  I  was  Collector  of  United 
States  Customs  there,  and  part  of  the  time  when  in  Congress, 
though  the  major  part  of  my  time  and  official  responsibilities 
were  confined  to  and  exercised  in  Washington,  amidst  the 
perils  and  vital  events  pending  in  and  incident  to  our  great  in- 
ternecine war.    One  of  those  incidents  demanding  my  sym- 
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pathy  and  resources,  official  and  personal,  was,  my  devotion 
for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  our  wounded,  sick  and  disabled 
soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  hospitals  provided  for  them  in  and 
around  Washington  City;  and  amidst  those  thousands  so  dis- 
abled and  suffering,  there  were  many  individualized  cases  in- 
volving political  or  executive  intervention  or  advice  by  or 
from  high  government  officials,  state  or  national.  This 
brought  me,  individually  or  in  concert  with  others  so  actuated, 
into  frequent  conferences  with  President  Lincoln,  'The  Com- 
mander-in-chief,' upon  each  subject  or  case  presented  with 
cognate  incidents  and  effects.  Those  receptions  were  never 
needlessly  delayed,  for  the  'Great  Heart'  and  God-given  in- 
tellect of  Lincoln  were  in  constant  active  love  for  each  and 
every  Union  soldier  and  sailor,  and  in  overflowing,  boundless 
sympathy  for  each  and  all  of  them,  in  tent  or  hospital,  at  home 
or  abroad,  suffering  from  the  fatal  incidents  of  our  cruel, 
needless  war;  and  his  fervent  love  and  sympathy  were  alike 
extended  to  their  relatives,  and  confreres  of  all  such  war 
patriots,  dead,  dying  or  serving,  and  promptly,  effectively  ex- 
ercised, personally  or  officially,  as  information,  invocation  or 
appeal  inspired  him,  but  subordinate  to  the  more  exacting  de- 
mands for  and  upon  his  time  and  attention  in  numerous  pend- 
ing cases  requiring  immediate  amelioration,  relief  or  inter- 
vention as  above  specified.  Nor  were  his  generous  and 
abiding  impulses,  so  devoted,  exhausted  or  diminished  in  the 
crowning,  overshadowing  glory  of  his  immaculate  life. 

"After  the  war  was  closed,  and  Reconstruction  consum- 
mated, I  did  not  desire  further  service  in  Congress,  hoping  for 
pecuniary  advantages  in  civic  life  and  professional  employ- 
ment, cumulative  to  some  extent,  in  place  of  expenditures  and 
losses  incurred  in  the  exigencies  of  war,  and  I  was  succeeded 
by  my  distinguished  friend  and  advocate,  Hon.  John  A.  Peters, 
A.D.  1867.  About  that  time  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  office 
of  Collector  of  Customs,  Port  of  Bangor,  and  I  was  duly  ap- 
pointed and  commissioned  therefor  in  accordance  with  the 
advice  and  solicitation  of  my  said  successor,  and  representa- 
tive of  the  Portland  Collection  District.  I  accepted  this  po- 
sition and  continued  service  in  that  capacity  for  several  con- 
secutive years,  four,  I  think,  and  there,  in  the  sunlight  of  re- 
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stored  peace,  in  uninterrupted  presence  of  my  dear,  devoted 
wife  and  children,  and  in  constant  affiliation  and  accord  with 
many  friends  and  associates  with  whom,  in  few  or  many  years' 
acquaintance,  I  had  found  and  secured  amicable  relations  in 
social,  political  and  official  life  and  endeavor. 

"My  appointment  as  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Bangor  re- 
called my  loving,  adoring  memory,  now,  as  then,  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  his  alluring  personality  and  executive  endowment. 
I  had  contemplated  retirement  from  Congressional  office  with 
the  ending  of  my  second  term  in  1865,  and  that  fact  having 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  President  Lincoln,  he  voluntarily 
offered  to  me  appointment  to  the  office  of  U.  S.  Collector  of 
Customs,  District  of  Bangor,  Maine,  then,  as  later,  being  va- 
cant or  soon  to  become  so,  for  which  generous  offer  I  tendered 
to  His  Excellency  my  grateful  acknowledgment,  actuated  not 
so  much  for  the  pecuniary  interest  involved  as  in  loving  ap- 
preciation of  his  personal  regard  and  his  belief  in  my  official 
integrity.  Whether  or  not  that  offer  had  aught  to  do  with 
my  appointment  thereto  two  years  later,  I  fail  to  recall. 

"Subsequent  to  my  retirement  from  official  life  in  Wash- 
ington and  Bangor,  I  became  interested,  professionally  and 
otherwise,  in  a  projected  international  railroad  named  "The 
European  &  North  American  Railway,"  and  in  several  other 
corporations  of  life  import,  design  and  purpose;  and  those 
interests,  considerations  and  obligations,  added  to  prior  pro- 
fessional incentives,  induced  and  consummated  the  removal  of 
my  residence  with  my  family  from  Bangor,  Maine,  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  there  I  entered  into  law  co-partnership  with 
Hon.  Edward  Jordan,  ex-solicitor  of  the  Treasury  in  1873,  I 
think,  and  we  continued  in  honorable  and  fairly  successful 
professional  practice  in  federal  and  state  courts  and  before 
legislative  committees  about  twelve  years  or  more,  when  our 
co-partnership  was  dissolved. 

"While  thus  summing  up  and  admitting  my  comparative 
failure  in  financial  pecuniary  life,  I  more  vividly  recall  and 
appreciate  the  substantial  unfailing  advantages  I  possess  in 
the  untiring  love  and  ministrations  constantly  bestowed  by  my 
three  dear  children,  Frank  Willis,  Anna  Burleigh,  and  Mary 
Ayer,  each  and  all  of  them  being  in  possession  of  just  human 
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incentives  and  virtues  as  primarily  derived  and  transmitted 
to  them  from  their  deceased  sainted  mother,  Grace  Elizabeth 
Burleigh  Rice,  embodied  perfection  in  human  motherhood  and 
virtue;  and  each  and  all  of  them  having  been,  and  being  re- 
inforced and  assisted  in  all  congenial  aspirations,  material, 
social,  benevolent,  and  progressive,  by  their  married  consorts, 
Annie  Dyer  Rice,  James  Warren  Nye  and  Ebenezer  Lane;  and 
each  and  all  of  them  being  assiduous  in  kindness  and  untiring 
devotion  to  me  in  my  old  age. 

"It  will  seem  in  and  from  the  foregoing  unsatisfactory  ex- 
position of  my  financial  pecuniary  status,  that  the  one  bequest, 
sure  and  reliable,  of  intrinsic  value  that  I  can  in  my  old  age 
leave  to  mankind,  personal  or  public,  is  centralized  in  the 
glowing  radiant  personalities  of  my  dear  children,  their  con- 
jugals  and  confiding  friends. 

"Respectfully  submitted,  with  apology  for  prolixity  and 
needless  detail. 

(Signed)       JOHN  R.  RICE, 

Nonagenarian. 
1816-1909." 


A  sketch  of  F.  Willis  Rice  of  Chicago,  son  of  John  H.  Rice,  and  other  items  re- 
garding the  Rice  family  will  appear  in  subsequent  issues  of  the  Journal. 
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From  Bills,  Acts,  Resolves,  and  Memorials,  Discarded  by  Maine 
Legislatures  Since  1820. 

All  parliamentary  bodies  among 
Anglo-Saxon  nations  have  stored 
away  in  their  musty  archives  many 
discarded  legislative  bills,  acts,  re- 
solves, memorials,  petitions,  etc., 
which  have  been  refused  enactment 
by  legislatures  and  parliaments  of 
past  generations.  They  are  the  re- 
mains of  broken  hopes,  of  blasted 
ambitions,  and  enterprises  de- 
stroyed while  in  embryo. 

The  State  of  Maine  has  a  vast 
amount  of  such  legislative  waste, 
which  has  accumulated  since  Maine 
became  a  state  in  1820.  These  have  been  carefully  preserved 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Maine  Senate.  Their  long 
repose  is  now  to  be  disturbed,  for  the  Legislature  of  1921 
passed  an  Act,  Chapter  107  of  the  Public  Laws  of  that  year, 
ordering  the  Secretary  to  deposit  with  the  State  Librarian 
all  legislative  documents  considered  by  the  legislature  more 
than  "ten  years  previously."  This  Act  instructs  the  Libra- 
rian to  "inspect  said  papers  and  preserve  all  those  having  any 
historical  or  permanent  value."  Recently  Mr.  Henry  E.  Dun- 
nack,  our  genial  State  Librarian,  has  permitted  the  editor  of 
the  Journal  to  examine  some  of  these  old  files  and  the  follow- 
ing are  among  those  that  interested  him  and  may  be  of  in- 
terest and  value  to  our  readers: 


New  Draft.  STATE  OF  MAINE 

No.  2. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  thousand  Eight  hundred  and 

Twenty-eight. 
An  Act  Prohibiting  public  treats  on  days  of  election. 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  &  House  of  Representatives 

in  Legislature  assembled — 
That  if  any  candidate  for 
any  elective  office,  civil  or 
military  shall  on  any  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  choice  of  said 
officer  &  in  consequence 
thereof,  make  any  public 
treat  with  ardent  spirits,  or 
be  indirectly  concerned  in 
making  such  treat,  he  shall 
forfeit  &  pay  a  sum,  not  less 
than  fifty  dollars  nor  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars ;  to 
be  recovered  in  an  action  of 
debt  before  any  court  compe- 
tent to  try  the  same,  to  be 
commenced  within  one  year 
from  the  time  of  such  elec- 
tion by  any  person  who  may 
sue  therefor,  one-half  to  the 
use  of  the  prosecutor  and  the 
other  half  to  the  use  of  the  poor  in  the  town  or  plantation 
where  said  offence  may  be  committed." 

But  this  early  attempt  to  induce  a  Maine  legislature  to  en- 
act a  law  evidently  designed  to  prevent  candidates  for  office 
from  using  intoxicating  liquors  openly  in  enhancing  their  po- 
litical interests,  and  to  begin  a  first  step  towards  fighting 
demon  rum,  did  not  meet  with  such  success  as  it  did  a  half- 
century  later. 

The  official  records  show  that  this  bill  was  disposed  of  in 
the  following  manner: 

"House  of  Representatives,  February  5th,  1828. 
This  Bill  having  had  three  several  readings,  passed  to  be 
engrossed,  and  taken  into  this  second  neiv  Draft. 

Sent  up  for  concurrence. 
JOHN  RUGGLES,  Speaker. 
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In  Senate,  Feb.  6th,  1828. 
The  Senate  refuse  to  adopt  this  new  draft  and  adhere  to 
their  former  vote  rejecting  the  original  bill.    Sent  down. 

ROBERT  P.  DUNLAP,  Pres." 

Petition  of  Chamberlain  I.  Hutchins  and  57  others  of  Port- 
land.   Praying  for  an  Act  Equalizing  Taxation: 

To  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine. 

Respectfully  represent,  the  Petitioners,  Inhabitants  of 
Portland,  by  occupation,  Grocers  and  Retailers  of  Spiritous 
liquors,  that  in  the  opinion  of  your  petitioners  the  operation 
of  the  Act  for  the  regulation  of  Innholders,  Retailers,  and 
common  victualers,  whereby  such  retailers  are  obliged  to  pay 
for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  towns  where  they  are  licensed, 
the  sum  of  six  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  annually  is  un- 
equal and  unjust;  that  as  citizens  desirous  of  conforming 
chjeerfully  to  all  wholesome  regulation's,  they  have  to  the  pres- 
ent time  paid  the  tax  thus  emposed  on  their  business  and 
trade,  and  nothing  but  the  strong  sense  of  the  burthensome 
and  discriminating  nature  of  the  exaction  now  induces  them 
to  make  any  objections  to 
the  same — and  whilst  they 
are  willing  at  all  times  in 
proportion  to  their  means  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of 
their  Government,  their  duty 
to  themselves  compels  them 
to  remonstrate  against  all 
requisitions  in  which  their 
fellow-citizens  are  exempted 
from  sustaining  their  proper 
proportion — 

Your  Petitioners  further 
respectfully  suggest,  that  in 
every  view  which  can  be 
taken  of  this  subject  a  revi- 
sion of  the  aforesaid  law 
seems  to  be  demanded. — By 
many  it  has  been  conceived 
that  a  law  which  compels 
any  particular  class  of  citi- 
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zens  to  contribute  in  any  extraordinary  proportion  to  the  sup- 
port of  any  general  object  of  taxation  violates  constitutional 
rights  and  is  therefore  void — However,  the  Act  aforesaid  may 
be  received  in  relation  to  this  last  consideration,  still  as  equal 
taxation  is  always  sought  for  by  every  good  government,  your 
petitioners  cannot  but  hope  and  expect  that  on  due  examina- 
tion the  wisdom  of  this  Legislature  will  perceive  the  pro- 
priety and  necessity  of  repealing  every  such  part  of  said  act 
as  imposes  burtherns  on  one  part  of  the  community  for  the 
relief  of  the  residue — They  therefore  respectfully  pray  that  so 
much  of  said  act  as  imposes  upon  retailers  the  aforesaid  tax 
of  Six  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents,  annually,  be  repealed. 

Portland,  January  7, 
1828 

The  records  are  not  precisely  clear  as  to  just  how  the  fore- 
going document  reached  the  open  door  to  oblivion,  but  there 
its  journey  ended.  We  are  convinced  that  the  Legislative  act 
of  1921,  above  referred  to,  providing  for  the  preservation  of 
these  ancient  documents  was  a  wise  one.  They  are  strong 
side-lights  reflecting  public  sentiment,  the  purposes  and  de- 
sires of  the  people,  of  that  day  regarding  their  problems,  and 
of  obvious  importance  and  interest  to  this  and  all  future  gen- 
erations in  Maine. 

The  Journal  intends  to  occasionally  publish  as  space  will 
permit  copies  of  these  antique  relics  handed  down  to  us  from 
our  forefathers. 


House  of  Representatives,  7th  Feby.,  1825. 
Ordered  that  Messrs.  Warren  of  Jackson,  Fessenden  of 
Portland,  and  Bailey  of  Whitefield  with  such  as  the  Senate 
may  join,  be  a  Committee  to  consider  the  expediency  of  author- 
izing the  several  ordained  ministers  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
&  Protestant  Episcopal  Churches  settled  in  this  State  to 
solemnize  marriages  between  those  of  their  respective  denomi- 
nations in  any  County  in  the  State  with  leave  to  report  by  bill. 
Read  &  passed. 

Sent  up  for  concurrence. 

JOHN  RUGGLES,  Speaker. 
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Senate,  Feb.  8,  1825. 
Read  and  concurred  with  Messrs.  Churchill  and  Parsons  of 
S.  were  joined. 

JONAS  WHEELER,  Pres. 

State  of  Maine, 
Senate,  Feb.  23rd,  1825. 
The  Committee,  who  were  ordered  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  authorizing  the  several  ordained  ministers  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Episcopal  Churches  settled  in 
this  State  to  solemnize  marriages  between  those  of  their  re- 
spective denominations  in  an}'  County  of  the  State,  have  had 
the  same  under  consideration,  and  report  that  it  is  inexpedient 
to  Legislate  on  this  subject. 

I.  C.  CHURCHILL,  per  order. 

Senate,  Feb.  23rd,  1825. 

Read  and  accepted. 

Sent  down  for  concurrence. 

JONAS  WHEELER,  Pres. 
House  of  Representatives 

Feb.  24,  1825. 

Read  and  accepted. 

JOHN  RUGGLES,  Speaker. 


THE  OLD  GARDINER  MILLS  NOW  STANDING 
AT  DRESDEN,  MAINE 

From  Notes  of  the  late  Charles  E.  Allen 

(Contributed  by  Hon.  William  D.  Patterson  of  WLscasset) 


THE  SAW  MILL 

Photo  by  Aaron  Houdlette  in  1860. 

On  the  back  of  this  photo  were  the  following  notes : 

Built  by  Doctor  Silvester  Gardiner  in  the  year  1753.  Stoot 
on  the  bank  of  Eastern  River  at  the  mouth  of  the  mill  strear 
&  was  run  by  water  which  came  from  the  dam  where  the  gris 
mill  stood  by  means  of  a  flume. 

Document  No.  71,418  Supreme  Court  files,  Boston. 

Aaron  Willard  and  Simon  Willard  deposed  that  they  wer 
employed  by  Dr.  Silvester  Gardiner  of  Boston  to  build  a  garr: 
son  house  and  saw  and  grist  mill  on  the  eastern  side  of  th 
Eastern  river  so  called,  in  August,  1753.  Eastern  river  e> 
tends  itself  through  the  plantation  of  Frankfort  about  N.  N.  I 
is  in  length  8009  miles.  The  garrison  house  and  mills  ai 
built  about  five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Eastern  river.  Woe 
and  timber  are  very  thick  and  large. 

There  were  no  settlements  on  either  of  said  rivers  excej 
under  Kennebec  Co.  since  1750,  except  Philip  and  Obadis 
Call  on  the  Kennebec  river  opposite  the  south  end  of  a  sms 
island  on  the  east  side  of  Swan  Island,  who  told  us  they  we: 
settled  under  the  Kennebec  Co. 

Document  No.  73,398  Depositions. 
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Sept.  27,  1754,  Miles  Goodwin  and  David  Joy  deposed  that 
they  were  employed  by  Major  Samuel  Goodwin  and  Mr. 
Thwing  to  assist  in  building  Frankfort.  There  were  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  huts  or  dwelling  houses  erected  by  the  Ply- 
mouth Company's  orders,  and  one  fort  called  Frankfort,  with 
four  cannon  and  one  double  saw-mill  and  grist-mill.  The 
Company  cut  much  timber  there. 


THE  GRIST  MILL— Built  by  Dr.  Gan'iner  in  1753. 


AN  OLD  SHED 

the  Residence  of  John  Gardiner  at  Dresden,  Maine,  formerly  a  part  of 
Ancient  Pownalborough. 
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THE  LITTLE  RED  SCHOOL-HOUSE 


■ 

.  — •  <m 

THE  OLDEST  SCHOOL-HOl'SE  IX  PENOBSCOT 


The  Little  Red  School-house 
Under  the  hill- 
Half-way 
'Twixt  the  Hill 
And  the  Bay — 
Is  deserted  and  left, 
Of  scholars  bereft, 
A  School  District  passed  away. 

Its  trimmings  are  jagged, 
The  paint  on  it  dim ; 
The  shingles  are  ragged, 
And  mossy  and  grim ; 
The  yard  is  untrod — 
And  none  linger  about, 
With  laughter  and  shout — 
With  merit's  reward. 

The  calm  on  the  spot 
Where  it  stands, 
Has  meaning  in  thought 
Which  commands; 
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'Twas  built  for  the  mind — 
When  beginning  to  learn 
What  knowledge  to  earn — 
For  the  strife  with  mankind. 

It  was  there  I  learned 

To  figure  and  write; 

And  there,  too,  discerned 

When  to  argue,  or  fight. 

The  lessons  were  all  said  aloud — 

They  were  learned  by  heart, 

And  of  ourselves  became  part — 

And  the  teaching  fitted  the  crowd. 

When  reasoning,  and  writing, 

I  now  use  the  rule 

Learned  by  study  and  reciting 

In  that  Old  District  School. 

Other  rules  may  be  as  bright, — 

I  would  not  such  decry, 

Or  state  a  reason  why, — 

But  to  me,  the  old  rules  are  right. 

And  up  from  its  past 

Climbs  the  Soul, 

Holding  fast  to  Destiny's  role; 

And  what  was  the  gaze, — 

By  the  lessons  there  taught, 

And  into  usefulness  wrought, — 

Results  give  eloquent  praise. 

It  was  chance  for  Youth, 
Whatever  the  lot, 
To  start  with  Truth, 
When  it  should  be  taught ; 
And  Opportunity  showing, — 
By  however  appearing, 
Or  whatever  fearing, 
Is  all  in  the  knowing. 
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Suspended,  not  gone! 

Fond  memory  cries ; 

And,  straightway,  a  Throng 

Of  companions  arise; 

'Tis  a  trick  of  the  Will— 

For  my  thoughts  ever  stray 

With  the  youths  of  my  day, 

To  the  Little  Red  School-house  under  the  hill. 

Job  Herrick  Montgomery. 

Camden,  Me.,  August  25,  1922. 


BENJAMIN  ABBOTT  OF  TEMPLE,  MAINE,  AND  HIS 
DESCENDANTS 

(By    A.    Louis  Dennison) 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Club  of  Bangor  in 
the  winter  of  1910,  President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin  College  spoke 
on  education.  At  the  close  of  his  address  when  questions 
were  asked,  Dr.  Beach  who  was  at  the  end  of  the  table  opposite 
the  speaker,  said,  "President  Hyde,  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
why  it  is,  with  all  the  improved  methods,  modern  buildings, 
scientific  apparatus,  and  curriculum,  the  colleges  have  sent 
out  so  few  successful  men  compared  with  the  red  school- 
houses?"  President  Hyde  replied  briefly  that  it  was  not 
owing  to  the  equipment  or  the  curriculum  of  the  district 
schools  that  they  gave  the  world  so  many  successful  men,  but 
it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  those  men  when  boys  were  brought 
up  on  farms,  where  they  had  a  routine  of  work  to  perform  and 
were  held  to  the  rigid  account  of  their  time.  Then  when  the 
world  had  need  of  men  for  difficult  tasks,  the  young  men  who 
were  fitted  by  character,  strength,  and  intelligence  crowded 
out  those  who  were  not.  Their  home  training  largely  quali- 
fied them  for  successful  action  in  life. 

Among  the  pioneer  families  of  Maine  representing  most 
fully  the  class  of  men  so  pointedly  characterized  by  President 
Hyde,  the  family  of  Abbott  may  well  be  chosen,  for  it  has  z 
long  line  of  noted  descendants,  men  who  by  their  ability  anc 
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industry  have  excelled  in  law,  literature,  medicine,  preaching, 
and  teaching.  Such  as  have  received  a  college  education,  have 
in  many  instances  been  eminently  successful  and  have  been 
respected  leaders  in  the  communities  where  they  have  lived. 
Butler,  in  his  History  of  Farmington,  says:  "Few  of  the  early 
families,  with  so  numerous  a  posterity,  have  preserved  so  un- 
sullied a  name  as  the  family  of  Abbott.  Not  many  have  been 
called  to  important  offices  in  the  State  (Maine),  but  in  the 
quieter  walks  of  literature  and  the  pulpit  they  have  won  en- 
viable fame.  Wherever  found,  their  influence  is  cast  on  the 
side  of  good  morals  and  sound  learning.  The  name  probably 
occurs  in  college  catalogues  more  frequently  than  that  of  any 
other  New  England  family,  and  several  hundred  of  the 
descendants  of  George  Abbott  are  reckoned  among  the  alumni 
of  American  colleges. 

George  Abbott,  the  emigrant,  came  to  New  England  about 
1G42,  and  lived  in  Rowley,  Essex  Company,  Mass.,  till  1655, 
when  he  settled  in  Andover,  Mass. 

Benjamin  Abbott,  a  descendant  of  George  Abboti  in  the 
sixth  generation,  was  born  March  17,  1770,  in  Wilton,  N.  H., 
and  afterwards  resided  in  Greenfield,  N.  H.  In  February, 
1803,  he  moved  to  Temple,  Franklin  County,  Maine,  where  he 
died  Sept.  10,  1823.  There  was  only  one  frame  house  in 
Temple  at  the  time  of  his  arrival.  Mr.  Abbott  was  a  man 
noted  for  veracity  and  fair  dealing.  His  influence  was  always 
for  the  welfare  of  his  town.  As  a  matter  of  respect  to  his 
useful  life  and  splendid  character,  he  was  called  "the  patri- 
arch." He  married,  Jan.  17,  1893,  Phebe  Abbott,  fourth  child 
"t"  Jacob  Abbott  and  Lydia  (Stevens)  Abbott  of  Brunswick, 
Maine,  and  a  descendant  of  George  in  the  sixth  generation. 
Their  fourteen  chilren  were : 

1.  Phebe  Abbott  (1794-1843)  married  in  1813,  John 
barker,  M.D.,  of  Wilton,  Maine,  and  had  four  children: 

1.  John  Abbott  Barker  (1814-1817). 

2.  Benjamin  Fordyce  Barker  was  born  May  2,  1818, 
and  died  May  30,  1891.  He  married  Eliza  Dwight.  He  grad- 
ated from  Bowdoin  College  in  1837,  and  received  the  degree 
4,f  A.M.  in  M.D.  course  in  1841,  same  at  Paris  in  1845.  He 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Bowdoin  in  1887,  from  Co- 
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lumbia  in  1878.  from  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1884,  and 
from  that  of  Glasgow  in  1888.  He  practiced  in  New  York 
City,  where  he  was  Professor  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
College.  He  attended  President  Garfield  when  the  best  medi- 
cal skill  in  the  country  was  demanded. 

3.  Phebe  Florella  Barker  was  born  March  7,  1820 
She  married  Charles  Clark  and  lived  in  North  Carolina. 

4.  Emily  A.  Barker  was  born  May  10,  1824.  She 
married  A.  Robertson,  M.D.,  of  Manchester,  N.  H. 

2.  Hannah  Abbott  was  born  in  Greenfield,  N.  H.,  July  6 
1795.  She  married  Reverend  Enos  Merrill,  who  was  born  ir 
Falmouth,  Maine,  March  18.  1786,  and  died  in  Oxford,  N.  H. 
March  22,  1861.  He  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  ii 
1808,  was  tutor  there  (1814-16),  and  from  Andover  Theologi 
cal  Seminary  in  1813.    Their  seven  children  were: 

1.  Benjamin  H.  Merrill,  born  July  16,  1832. 

2.  Enos  Abbott  Merrill,  (1824-1843) 

3.  Edward  I.  Merrill  was  born  July  15,  1826.  H 
was  a  private  in  the  Civil  war,  17th  Regt.  Me.  Vols.  Inf.,  wa 
mustered  in  August  18,  1862:  was  appointed  Captain,  am 
breveted  Major  of  Vols.  He  served  three  years,  four  months 
The  Grand  Army  Post  at  Farmington,  Maine,  was  named  fo 
Captain  Merrill, 

4.  Hannah  M.  Merrill,  (1828-  ) 

5.  Israel  W.  Merrill  was  born  December  16,  183( 
He  resided  in  Farmington,  Maine,  where  he  was  treasurer  c 
the  Franklin  County  Bank  for  many  years  and  an  honore 
citizen. 

6.  George  D.  Merrill,  (1833-  ) 

7.  John  S.  Merrill,  (1836-1840) 

3.  Dorcas  Abbott  was  born  in  Greenfield,  N.  H.,  Febri 
ary  25,  1797.  She  married  December  30,  1817,  Lafayette  Pe 
kins,  who  was  born  in  Boston,  1786,  and  graduated  from  Ha 
vard,  M.D.  course  in  1814.  He  was  in  civil  practice  in  Wei 
Maine,  (1815-36) .  He  died  May  9,  1874.  Perkins  Plantatic 
was  named  for  Dr.  Perkins.    Their  six  children  yere : 

L    Charles  James  Perkins,  (1818-43),  was  a  grad 
ate  of  Bowdoin  College  in  1839  and  practiced  as  a  dentist 
Upperville,  Va.,  until  his  death. 
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2.  John  Warren  Perkins  was  born  March  17,  1820 ; 
he  married  Margaret  Hunter,  June  17,  1845.  She  died  in 
I860.  He  married  (2d)  Eliza  Bellows,  October  29,  1861.  He 
was  a  clerk  in  his  uncle's  store  in  Farmington  in  his  early 
life,  and  in  1843  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  J.  W.  Perkins  & 
Company,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Portland,  Maine.  He  had 
six  children,  four  by  the  first  wife,  who  died  young,  and  two 
by  the  second. 

3.  Emiline  Weld  Perkins,  (1822-58),  was  a  teacher 
in  Farmington. 

4.  Benjamin  Abbott  Perkins  was  born  October  26, 
1823.  He  married  Augusta  Bellows,  who  died  in  1850.  He 
married  (2d)  Sarah  W.  Beals  of  Portland.  He  was  a  drug- 
gist at  Bangor,  New  York  City  and  Portland.  He  had  two 
children,  Charles  and  Willis. 

5.  George  A.  Perkins  was  born  in  Weld,  Maine, 
June  24,  1827,  and  died  May  15,  1895.  He  married,  1854, 
Sarah  E.  Farrington.  He  graduated  from  Bowdoin  in  1849, 
and  from  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  in  1853.  He  was  a 
Missionary  to  Marash,  Turkey,  (1854-59),  was  professor  of 
Natural  Science  at  Robert  College,  Constantinople  (1863-65). 
He  had  three  children,  William  A.  Perkins,  born  in  Brewer, 
November  26,  1861.  He  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in 
1883,  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1888.  Herbert  F. 
Perkins,  born  October  18,  1864,  graduated  from  Yale  in  1887. 
Carroll  A.  Perkins  was  born  November  17,  1870. 

6.  Samuel  Edward  Perkins  was  born  November  7, 
1830.  He  married  in  1855,  Alice  T.  Kendrick  and  lived  in 
F armington,  Maine,  where  he  was  a  druggist. 

4.  Salva  Abbott  was  born  in  Wilton,  N.  H.,  Nov.  12,  1798, 
and  died  in  Limerick,  Maine,  in  1867.  She  married  Charles 
Freeman  of  Limerick,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  in  the  class  of 
1812.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  of  Lim- 
erick 34  years.  He  died  September  19,  1853.  He  had  one 
son,  Samuel  Freeman,  born  March  17,  1830,  graduated  from 
bowdoin  in  1854,  and  was  a  druggist  in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  for 
many  years. 

5.  Benjamin  Abbott  was  born  in  Wilton,  N.  H.,  August 
10,  1800. 
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6.  Lucy  Abbott  was  born  in  Wilton,  N.  H.,  May  6,  1802. 
She  was  the  second  wife  of  Reverend  John  A.  Douglas  of 
Waterford,  Maine.  Their  children  were  John  A.  Douglas,  a 
physician  of  Amesbury,  Mass.,  and  Harriet  E.  Douglas,  who 
was  a  teacher. 

7.  A  son  born  and  died  in  infancy,  1804. 

8.  Lydia  Abbott  was  born  in  Temple,  February  19,  1805, 
and  died  in  Farmington,  December  26,  1883.  She  married 
John  Titcomb  of  Farmington,  February  19,  1828.  He  was  a 
druggist  and  insurance  agent  at  Farmington,  held  various 
town  offices  and  died  October  1,  1861.  Their  four  children 
were : 

1.  Elizabeth  Titcomb  was  born  Nov.  28,  1828  and 
died  in  Brooklyn,  December  9,  1891.  She  married  her  second 
cousin  Benjamin  Vaughn  Abbott,  brother  of  Reverend  Lyman 
Abbott  of  Brooklyn,  and  son  of  the  late  preacher,  teacher  and 
author,  Reverend  Jacob  Abbott  of  Farmington  and  New  York 
City. 

In  Butler's  History  of  Farmington  appears  the  following: 
"Jacob  Abbott  passed  his  early  life  in  Brunswick  and  Hallo- 
well.  He  fitted  for  college  at  Hallowell  Academy.  He  en- 
tered the  sophomore  class  of  Bowdoin  College  when  fourteen, 
and  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1820.  After  leaving  col- 
lege he  taught  a  year  in  Portland  and  subsequently  entered 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  to  prepare  for  the  Congrega- 
tional ministry,  and  with  the  exception  of  several  months  in 
which  he  taught  school  in  Beverly,  remained  at  Andover  till 
1824.  In  the  fall  of  1824  he  became  a  tutor  of  mathematics 
at  Amherst  College.  The  next  year  he  became  professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  which  position  he  held 
until  1829.  From  1829  to  1832  Mr.  Abbott  was  connected  with 
the  famous  Mt.  Vernon  School  for  girls  in  Boston.  In  1834 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Eliot  church  at  Roxbury,  where  he 
remained  two  years.  In  the  year  1832,  he  became  interested 
in  writing  and  publishing  books  to  bring  the  facts  of  Christian 
life  within  the  grasp  of  the  young.  These  publications  met 
with  success  and  9000  copies  were  sold  the  first  year.  'The 
Young  Christian'  was  sold  in  large  numbers  in  Scotland,  Eng- 
land, France  and  Germany.    Three  other  volumes  followed  in 
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the  series  with  equal  success.  To  these  Young  Christian 
books,  thousands  are  indebted  for  their  Christian  faith. 

"In  1837,  Mr.  Abbott  moved  with  his  family  to  Farming- 
ton,  Maine,  where  he  purchased  the  Little  Blue  property  and 
built  a  cottage.  For  six  years  he  was  engaged  in  literary  work. 
His  Rollo  books,  Lucy  books  and  Jonas  books  were  written 
there.  From  1843  to  1851,  Mr.  Abbott  was  a  teacher  in  New 
York  City.  Between  1848  and  1872  one  hundred  and  thirty 
books  were  written  and  published  by  him.  He  wrote  and  pub- 
lished in  all  two  hundred  eleven  books.  In  1870,  Few  Acres 
which  had  been  his  summer  home,  became  his  permanent  resi- 
dence. The  last  years  of  his  life  he  retired  from  active  work. 
He  died  in  October.  1879." 

The  brief  outlines  of  his  outward  life  can  do  no  justice  to 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  his  inner  life.  He  was  a  man  of 
such  a  rounded  character  that  leading  characteristics  would 
be  difficult  to  name.  It  may  be  said  of  him  that  he  had  a  re- 
markable judgment,  unbiased  by  prejudice  or  emotion.  His 
success  as  a  teacher  was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  he  could 
not  be  unjust  to  anyone.  In  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  he  was  a  man  of  marked  modesty,  slow  to  express 
his  opinions,  but  always  receiving  the  opinions  of  others  with 
deference.  He  was  a  good  listener  and  made  others  feel  that 
lie  was  their  debtor  for  some  fact  or  thought.  He  did  not 
mingle  freely  with  the  people  of  the  village  but  people  who 
came  to  his  home  were  always  welcome. 

Mr.  Abbott  married  in  1828,  Harriet  Vaughn  of  Hallowell. 
She  died  in  1843  and  he  married  in  1853,  Mrs.  Mary  Dana 
u'oodbury  who  died  in  1866.  His  six  children  were  all  by  his 
first  marriage.  The  eldest  of  them  was  the  distinguished 
tegaj  writer  who  married  Elizabeth  Titcomb. 

L  Benjamin  Vaughn  Abbott  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  in  1850,  was  at  Harvard  Law  School  1851- 
r>2,  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  in  1852.  He  personally 
drafted  the  penal  code  in  1865,  which  became  the  basis  of  the 
Permanent  code.  He  was  appointed  by  General  Grant,  one  of 
the  commissioners  to  revise  the  U.  S.  Statutes,  and  in  three 
years  condensed  the  work  of  sixteen  volumes  of  U.  S.  Statute 
*Wfl  into  one  large  volume.    He  compiled  many  digests  of 
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State  and  National  laws,  and  alone  or  with  his  brother  was  the 
author  or  compiler  of  nearly  one  hundred  volumes.  He  lived 
quietly  and  took  no  part  in  public  life.  He  united  with  the 
Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  in  1854.  He  died  in  1890, 
59  years  old.  Mrs.  Abbott  was  a  graduate  of  Mt.  Holyoke 
Seminary  and  had  taught  three  years.  Their  four  children 
were : 

1.  Arthur  V.  Abbott,  born  1854,  graduated  from 
Brooklyn  Polytechnic  School  as  a  civil  engineer,  and  lived  in 
cities  where  his  work  called  him. 

2.  Edwin  Dane  Abbott,  (1859-60). 

3.  Alice  Dane  Abbott,  born  1861,  was  a  teacher  in 
Brooklyn. 

4.  Florence  Vaughn  Abbott,  (1863-65). 

2.  Mary  Titcomb  was  born  December  9,  1830.  She  grad- 
uated from  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary  in  1850,  was  a  teacher  there 
(1850-56),  and  taught  at  Rutgers  Institute  until  1861.  She 
worked  for  the  Educational  Department  of  Harper  Brothers, 
(1865-80). 

3.  John  Abbott  Titcomb  was  born  October  27,  1832,  and 
died  August  20,  1904.  He  married  in  Brooklyn,  December  7, 
1869,  Virginia  Chandler.  He  studied  in  Farmington  Academy 
and  Bowdoin  College,  but  did  not  graduate.  He  was  a  whole- 
sale druggist  at  Portland,  Maine,  until  1867.  Then  he  went 
to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  was  a  dealer  in  flour  and  grain.  Their 
three  children  were: 

1.  Charles  Chandler  Titcomb,  (1871-  ) 

2.  Harold  Abbott  Titcomb,  (1874-  ) 

3.  Lelia  White  Titcomb,  (1876-  ) 

4.  Charles  Titcomb  was  born  October  22,  1835.  He  died 
at  Farmington,  September  4,  1859.  He  graduated  from  Bow- 
doin in  1855,  and  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  He  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

9.  John  Stevens  Abbott  was  born  in  Temple,  Maine,  June 
6,  1807. 

10.  Rhoda  Abbott  was  born  in  Temple,  September  26, 
1808,  and  died  there  March  29,  1809. 

11.  Jacob  George  W.  Abbott  was  born  in  Temple,  Febru- 
ary 22,  1813.    He  married  Mary  Alden  of  Union,  Maine.  H€ 
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was  a  lawyer,  residing  in  Thomaston.  His  son,  G.  P.  Abbott, 
was  a  Captain  in  the  Civil  War. 

12.  Abiel  Abbott  was  born  in  Temple,  December  28,  1809. 

13.  Abigail  Abbott  was  born  in  Temple,  June  20,  1815, 
and  died  in  Waverley,  Mass.,  June  1,  1857.  She  married  in 
Temple,  February  5,  1835,  Hannibal  Hamlin  of  Waterford. 
He  lived  in  Waterford  until  1840,  in  Union  until  1842,  and  in 
Boston  until  1861.  He  then  entered  the  government  U.  S. 
Treasury  department  at  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  died, 
November  16,  1862.  He  was  a  man  of  high  character  and  a 
writer  both  in  prose  and  poetry  for  the  periodicals  of  his  day. 
Their  four  children  were : 

1.  Abbie  Frances  Hamlin,  was  born  in  Waterford, 
Oct.  22,  1837.  She  married  in  Waverley,  October  14,  1857, 
Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.  of  Brooklyn,  who  was  born  in  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  December  18,  1835.  He  was  the  son  of  Reverend  Jacob 
Abbott  and  Harriet  Vaughn  Abbott.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott 
united  with  the  Mercer  Street  Presbyterian  church  in  New 
York  City  when  18  years  of  age.  He  graduated  from  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  City  in  1853,  was  admitted  to  the  New 
York  bar  and  practiced  law  with  his  brothers,  Benjamin  and 
Austin,  but  afterward  studied  Theology  with  his  uncle,  J.  S.  C. 
Abbott,  the  historian.  He  was  ordained  in  the  Congregational 
ministry  in  Farmington  in  1860.  The  same  year  he  became 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  church  in  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  where  he  remained  till  1865.  He  was  Secretary  of  the 
American  Union  Freedman  Commission  in  New  Y'ork  (1866- 
69),  nv.d  was  also  pastor  there  of  the  Newr  England  Congrega  - 
tional church,  lie  removed  to  Cornwall  on  the  Hudson,  where 
he  devoted  much  time  to  literary  work,  supplying  the  pulpit  of 
a  Presbyterian  church  in  the  vicinity.  From  1868-78,  he 
edited  the  Literary  Record  of  Harper's  Magazine.  From 
1871-76,  he  was  editor  of  the  Illinois  Christian  Weekly  after 
which  he  became  joint  editor  of  the  Christian  Union  wTith 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  The  paper  changed  to  the  Outlook 
in  1893. 

In  Dr.  Abbott's  long  career  on  the  Outlook  he  was  associ- 
ated with  many  famous  men,  among  whom  Theodore  Rossevelt 
was  perhaps  the  most  notable.    Those  who  were  with  Dr. 
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Abbott  say  that  his  capacity  for  work  was  wonderful.  His 
temperament,  however,  was  one  of  moderation  and  sanity. 
He  commanded  attention  by  his  sincerity  and  by  a  gift  of 
clear  and  persuasive  statement.  Dr.  Abbott  was  an  ardent 
advocate  of  peace,  but  was  no  less  an  advocate  of  preparedness 
as  a  means  of  keeping  peace.  In  1913  the  American  Peace 
Society  ousted  him  from  membership  because  of  articles  that 
appeared  in  the  Outlook  and  because  he  belonged  to  the  Army 
and  Navy  League.  He  strongly  backed  war  policies  with 
Colonel  Roosevelt  and  others.  He  signed  a  petition  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  the  effect  that  he  was  opposed  to  peace  negotia- 
tions with  an  unbeaten  and  unrepentant  Germany.  He  was 
decorated  with  the  insignia  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor  in 
recognition  of  his  services  to  France  and  the  allies.  He  has 
been  editor  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Beecher  in  1887,  and  also 
succeeded  him  as  pastor  of  the  Plymouth  church  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Dr.  Abbott  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  religious  books, 
among  them  a  "Life  of  Christ."  He  also  wrote  "The  Result 
of  Emancipation  in  the  United  States,"  "Dictionary  of  Re- 
ligious Knowledge,"  "A  Study  in  Human  Nature,"  "The  Theol- 
ogy of  an  Evolutionist,"  "The  Evolution  of  Christianity,"  "In- 
dustrial Problems,"  "The  Spirit  of  Democracy,"  "America  in 
the  Making,"  and  "Reminiscences,"  and  "What  Christianity 
Means  to  Me,"  published  last  year.  He  received  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1877, 
and  from  Harvard  in  1890,  and  Yale  in  1903.  Dr.  Abbott 
died  October  22,  1922.    Their  six  children  were: 

1.  Lawrence  Frazer  Abbott,  who  was  born  June  25, 

1859.  He  married  Mary  Campbell  Valentine.  He  graduated 
from  Amherst  in  1881,  was  business  manager  of  the  Century 
and  Christian  Union  until  1893.  He  is  now  President  of  the 
Outlook  Company.  He  has  one  child,  Dorothea  Valentine  Ab- 
bott, born  October  25,  1894. 

2.  Harriet  Frances  Abbott,  was  born  October  15, 

1860,  and  resides  in  Brooklyn. 

3.  Herbert  Vaughn  Abbott  was  born  January  3, 
1865,  graduated  from  Amherst  College  and  is  a  teacher.  He 
was  instructor  in  Harvard  (1888-98).    Then  he  became  Pro- 
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fessor  in  Columbia  University,  and  is  now  Professor  in  Smith 
College. 

4.  Ernest  Hamlin  Abbott  was  born  April  18,  1870. 
He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1893,  and  from  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1896.  He  is  assistant  editor  of  the  Out- 
look. 

5.  Theodore  Jacob  Abbott  was  born  July  20,  1872. 
He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1896.  He  took  the  M.D. 
course  in  College  for  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York 
City. 

6.  Beatrice  Vail  Abbott  was  born  February  15, 
1875.    She  graduated  from  Vassar  College. 

2.  Ellen  Maria  Hamlin,  (1839-40). 

3.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  (1841-44). 

4.  Cyrus  Hamlin  was  born  in  Boston,  December  24, 
1843.  He  married  Lydia  S.  Harris.  He  studied  in  Farming- 
ton  Academy  and  at  Wabash  College,  Inch,  and  graduated  from 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City.  He  was  a  pas- 
tor of  the  Congregational  church,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont, 
1868-73;  Bedford  Congregational  church,  Brooklyn,  1873-77; 
Council  Bluffs  Congregational  church,  1877-84;  Congrega- 
tional church,  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  1885-95.  He  has  one  son, 
Winthrop  Abbott  Hamlin,  born  August  17,  1891. 

14.  Ezra  Abbott  was  born  in  Temple,  September  18, 
1817,  and  died  in  Richmond,  Maine,  December  28,  1859.  He 
studied  at  Bowcloin  College,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Thom- 
aston,  1842.    He  never  married. 

This  completes  the  list  of  descendants  of  Benjamin  Abbott. 

The  descendants  of  Asa  Abbott  who  settled  in  Farming- 
ton,  Maine,  will  be  given  in  the  next  issue. 


RECORD  OF  THE  FAMILY  OF  HATE  EVIL  HALL 

(By    Walter    B.  Smith) 

HATE  EVIL  HALL  was  born  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  1707.  His 
father  was  one  of  three  brothers  who  came  from  England  and 
Were  amongst  the  early  settlers  of  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut.    Married  Sarah  Furbish  of  Kit- 
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tery — moved  from  Dover  to  Falmouth  and  died  Nov.  28,  1797, 
aged  ninety  years,  leaving  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  de- 
scendants. 

The  names  of  his  children  were  Dorothy,  Daniel,  Hate  Evil, 
Mercy,  Ebenezer,  Abigail,  William,  John,  Jedediah,  Andrew, 
Nicholas,  Paul  and  Silas. 

Dorothy  married  George  Leighton.  Their  children  were 
Pelatiah,  Jedediah,  Sarah,  Hate  Evil,  Abigail,  David,  Paul 
and  Silas. 

Daniel  married  Lorana  Winslow;  their  children  were 
Winslow,  Mercy,  William,  Stephen,  Rachael,  Anna,  Betsey  and 
Simeon. 

Hate  Evil  married  Ruth  Winslow,  second  wife,  Ann  Jen- 
kins. Their  children  were  Job,  Ruth,  Sarah,  Hezekiah,  Enoch, 
Submit,  John,  Hate  Evil,  Abigail,  Nathan,  Dorcas,  Margaret 
and  Shadrach. 

Mercy  married  Joseph  Leighton.  Their  children  were 
Susannah,  Hannah,  Andrew,  Stephen,  Mary,  Ezekiel,  Lydia, 
Daniel,  Betsey,  Robert  and  Sarah. 

Ebenezer  married  Hannah  Anderson.  Their  children 
were  Abraham,  Isaac,  Dorothy,  Israel,  Bethshua,  Ebenezer, 
and  Daniel. 

Abigail  married  Isaac  Allen.  Their  children  were  Cath- 
arine, Sarah,  Robert,  David,  Mary,  Dorcas  and  Isaac. 

William  married  Betsey  Cox,  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Wil- 
son. Their  children  were  Elijah,  Timothy,  Trial,  Robert, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Betsey,  Sarah,  and  Mary. 

John  married  Grace  Sprague.  Their  children  were  Sarah, 
Love,  Abigail,  Sylvina,  Hate  Evil,  Lucy,  Charity,  John,  Doro- 
thy, Anna,  William,  Daniel,  Grace,  Simeon  and  Joel. 

Jedediah  married  Hannah  Hussey,  second  wife  Elizabeth 
Clough.  Their  children  were  Peter,  Joel,  Elizabeth,  Aaron, 
Mercy,  Moses,  Abigail,  David,  Jonathan,  Ann  and  Dorcas. 

Andrew  married  Jane  Merrill.  Their  children  were  Jane, 
Edmund,  Polly,  Amos,  George,  Eunice,  Josiah  and  Henry. 

Nicholas  married  Experience  Stone,  second  wife  Emma 
Sawyer.  Their  children  were  Esther,  Miriam,  Noah,  Lot, 
Greenfield,  Experience,  Comfort,  Solomon,  Ephraim  and 
Osney. 
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Paul  married  Sarah  Neal,  second  wife  Keziah  Hanson. 
Their  children  were  Johnson,  Olive,  Daniel,  Neal,  William, 
Sarah,  Hannah,  Patience,  Betsey  and  James. 

Silas  married  Mary  Gould,  second  wife  Hannah  Neal. 
Their  children  were  Samuel,  Mary,  Dorothy,  James,  Francis, 
Peace,  Sarah,  Andrew,  John,  Paul,  Olive,  Silas,  Miltimore, 
Augusta,  and  Hannah. 


(Franklin    Journal,    June    12,  1914) 

OLDEST  HOUSE  IN  FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

(Historic  mansion  on  the  Dodge  Farm  in  Freeman  has  many  unusual  anecdotes) 

Ninety-six  years  ago  the  fourth  of  June  there  passed  away 
in  the  town  of  Freeman,  a  woman  whose  history  was  closely 
allied  with  that  of  the  nation's  struggle  for  independence,  and 
within  the  confines  of  her  son's  estate  at  West  Freeman  her 
body  now  rests  in  a  grave  marked  with  a  simple  white  marble 
slab  inscribed:  "My  Mother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dyar,  died  June  4, 
1818,  aged  67.  All  flesh  is  as  grass."  It  was  erected  by  Elder 
Joseph  Dyar,  her  oldest  son,  who  emigrated  from  Maiden, 
Mass.,  to  the  province  of  Maine,  in  1806,  and  settled  in  Phil- 
lips, where  he  became  the  leading  Free  Baptist  of  that  section. 

Elizabeth  Nichols,  the  mother,  was  born  in  1751,  and  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Joseph  Dyar,  May  2,  1771.  Mr.  Dyar 
was  born  in  England  in  1747.  When  still  a  young  man  he 
came  to  this  country  and  became  a  sea  captain,  sailing  from 
Boston  in  the  foreign  trade.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary  War  he  was  engaged  in  carrying  supplies  for  the 
American  Army  to  Long  Island.  In  this  hazardous  under- 
taking he  was  seized  nine  times  by  the  British  in  their  en- 
leaVOT  to  make  him  desert  the  American  cause.  The  last  time 
Inis  occurred  he  was  stripped,  severely  flogged  and  kept  with- 
out food  for  three  days,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  re- 
covered. Dec.  16,  1773,  he  was  the  leader  of  the  "Indians" 
*  ho  boarded  the  ships  in  Boston  Harbor  and  formed  the  fa- 
mous 'Tea  Party,"*  and  his  good  wife  Elizabeth,  then  but  22 
*Ws  of  age,  was  one  of  those  who  prepared  and  applied  the 
*^in  that  transformed  white  men  into  fierce  Mohawks.  At 
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the  time  of  the  British  occupation  of  Boston  the  Dyars  were 
living  in  the  North  End,  and  friends  becoming  alarmed  for 
her  safety  took  her  and  the  children  at  night  and  put  them 
in  a  butcher  cart,  which  had  a  pass,  made  them  lie  down,  cov- 
ered them  with  clothes  and  matting  and  in  that  way  ran  them 
through  the  lines  to  a  place  of  safety  in  Maiden. 

Among  these  children  was  Joseph,  already  mentioned,  John 
Nichols,  the  fifth  child,  born  in  Maiden,  Oct.  8,  1778,  came  to 
Maine  in  1802,  and  was  the  first  settler  in  the  town  of  Free- 
man. He  obtained  from  Samuel  Freeman,  Esq.,  of  Portland, 
a  tract  of  600  acres  and  came  hither  by  spotted  trail  on  a 
spring  crust.  He  began  at  once  to  make  a  clearing  and  built 
a  log  cabin.  In  the  following  summer  he  brought  his  wife  to 
the  new  home  in  the  wilderness.  He  actively  engaged  in 
farming  and  was  agent  for  Freeman  in  selling  the  township 
owned  by  him. 

With  an  increasing  family  he  began  the  building  of  a  large 
frame  house,  felling  the  trees  on  his  tract  of  land  and  with  one 
horse  dragged  the  timber  in  twitches  to  a  mill  on  the  Sandy 
River  near  Avon  Corner,  a  distance  of  five  miles.  This  was 
slow  and  arduous  work  and  required  several  years  before  the 
house  was  completed.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to 
know  that  the  house  was  so  constructed  that  Mr.  Dyar  knew 
from  what  tree  each  board  came. 

After  his  death  the  oldest  son,  Capt.  John,  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  estate.  John  derived  his  title  of  captain  from 
the  militia,  was  one  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  Franklin 
County,  held  many  county  offices,  and  was  active  in  building 
the  Farmington  and  Leeds  Railroad.  On  the  homestead  farm 
he  was  born,  lived  and  died.  His  son,  Louis  H.  Dyar,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  estate  and  lived  there  until  1886,  when  it  was 
sold  to  its  present  owner,  Benj.  Dodge,  who  since  his  owner- 
ship has  made  many  improvements.  It  has  been  known  as 
"Prospect  Farm"  for  forty  years,  being  so  named  by  Capt. 
Dyar.  The  house  faces  the  south  and  from  it  one  gets  a  com- 
manding view  of  the  mountains  and  into  the  adjacent  counties. 

The  original  tract  of  600  acres  was  divided  into  four 
farms.  The  present  farm  of  Mr.  Dodge  consists  of  125  acres, 
40  of  which  are  still  virgin  forest  of  hardwood.    In  the  north- 
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east  corner  of  the  farm  is  this  sinlge  mound  burying  ground, 
where  reposes  the  remains  of  one  who  hepled  to  make  Ameri- 
can history. 

 *  693855 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OF  NATIVES  OF  MAINE 
WHO  HAVE  SERVED  IN  THE  CONGRESS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(By   John    C.  Stewart) 
(Continued  from  Vol.  10,  No.  4,  Page  198  preceding  the  Addendum  from  198  to  208) 

Kavanagh,  Edward,  a  Representative  from  Maine;  born  in 
Newcastle,  Me.,  April  27,  1795;  attended  Georgetown  College, 
D.  C.f  and  was  graduated  from  the  Montreal  seminary  in 
1S20;  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  commenced 
practice  in  Damariscotta,  Me. ;  member  of  the  state  house  of 
representatives  1826-1828 ;  secretary  of  the  state  senate  in 
1830;  state  senator  and  president  of  the  senate  1842-1843; 
elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third 
Congresses  (March  4,  1831-March  3,  1835)  ;  defeated  for  the 
Twenty-fourth  Congress;  appointed  by  President  Jackson 
charge  d'affaires  to  Portugal,  March  3,  1835,  and  served  until 
1841 ;  one  of  the  joint  commission  on  the  Northeastern  bound- 
ary in  1842;  acting  Governor  of  Maine  1843-1844 ;  died  in  New 
Castle,  Me.,  January  21,  1844. 

Mr.  Kavanagh  was  the  author  of  Section  3  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Rights  in  the  Constitution  of  Maine,  relating  to  re- 
ligious freedom  in  that  State.  It  has  ever  been  regarded  as 
006  of  the  ablest  edicts  upon  this  subject  to  be  found  in  any 
Mate  Constitution-  in  America. 

Ladd,  George  Washington,  a  Representative  from  Maine; 
wn  in  Augusta,  September  28,  1818;  completed  preparatory 
studies;  engaged  in  the  drug  business  in  Bangor;  later  en- 
fiffed  in  the  lumber,  commission,  and  wholesale  grocery  busi- 
U  s*;  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  Forty-sixth  and  Forty-sev- 
enth Congresses  (March  4,  1879-March  3,  1883)  ;  died  in  Ban- 
lor,  January  31,  1892. 

Lindsey,  Stephen  D.,  a  Representative  from  Maine;  born  in 
•N  bridge  wock,  March  3,  1828;  pursued  an  academic  course, 
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studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  practice  in 
Norridgewock  in  1853;  clerk  of  courts  of  Somerset  County 
1857-1860;  member  of  the  state  house  of  representatives  in 
1856,  and  of  the  senate  in  1868-1870;  president  of  the  senate 
in  1869;  delegate  to  the  Republican  national  conventions  of 
1860  and  1868 ;  member  of  the  executive  council  of  Maine  in 
1874;  elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  Forty-fifth,  Forty-sixth 
and  Forty-seventh  Congresses  (March  4,  1877-March  3, 
1883)  ;  died  in  Norridgewock,  April  28,  1884. 

Lincoln,  Enoch,  a  Representative  from  the  District  and 
from  the  State  of  Maine;  born  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
December  28,  1788;  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1807; 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  practiced  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  1811-1819,  and  in  Paris,  Maine,  1819-1829; 
United  States  district  attorney  1815-1818;  elected  to  the  Fif- 
teenth Congress,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation 
of  Albion  K.  Parris;  re-elected  to  the  four  succeeding  Con- 
gresses, and  served  from  November  16,  1818,  until  January, 
1826,  when  he  resigned ;  Governor  of  Maine  in  1826,  1827  and 
1828 ;  declined  a  renomination ;  died  in  Augusta,  Maine,  Octo- 
ber 8,  1829. 

Littlefield,  Charles  Edgar,  a  Representative  from  Maine; 
born  in  Lebanon,  June  21,  1851;  attended  the  common  schools 
and  Foxcroft  Academy ;  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1876 ;  practiced  in  Rockland ;  member  of  the  house  of  state 
representatives  in  1885  and  1887  and  speaker  of  the  house  ir 
1887;  attorney  general  of  the  state  1889-1893;  chairman  o1 
the  Maine  delegation  to  the  Republican  national  conventions 
of  1892  and  1896 ;  elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  Fifty-sixtt 
Congress  June  19,  1899,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  deatl 
of  Nelson  Dingley;  re-elected  to  the  Fifty-seventh,  Fifty 
eighth,  Fifty-ninth  and  Sixtieth  Congresses,  and  served  fron 
December  4,  1899,  to  September  30,  1908,  when  he  resigned 
moved  to  New  York  City  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law. 

Littlefield,  Nathaniel  Swett,  a  Representative  from  Maine 
born  in  Wells,  September  20,  1804;  attended  the  commoi 
schools,  studied  law,  admitted  to  the  bar  and  practice  in  Alfre( 
and  in  Bridgton;  state  senator  1831-1839  and  president  of  th 
senate  in  1838;  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  Twenty-seventl 
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Congress  (March  4,  1842-Mareh  3,  1843)  ;  and  as  a  Cass 
Democrat  to  the  Thirty-first  Congress  (March  4,  1849-March 

1851)  ;  state  representative  in  1854;  delegate  to  the  Union 
convention  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  in  1866;  died  in 
Hridgton,  August  15,  1882. 

Long,  John  Davis,  a  Representative  from  Massachusetts; 
born  in  Buckfield,  October  27,  1838;  attended  the  common 
I  hoois  in  Buckfield  and  Hebron  Academy  and  graduated  from 
rfarvard  College  in  1857;  taught  two  years  in  Westford 
(Massachusetts)  Academy;  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
liar  and  practiced  in  Boston,  Massachusetts;  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  house  of  representatives  1875-1878,  serving 
I  he  last  three  years  as  speaker ;  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1879;  Governor  in  1880,  1881  and  1882;  elected  as 
**  Republican  to  the  Forty-eighth,  Forty-ninth  and  Fiftieth 
Congreasea  (March  4,  1883-March  3,  1889)  ;  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  from  March  5,  1897,  until  his  resignation,  May  1,  1902; 
resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Boston,  with  residence  in 
llingham,  Massachusetts;  president  of  the  overseers  of  Har- 
rard  University  and  of  the  Author's  Club  of  Boston. 

Longfellow,  Stephen,  a  Representative  from  Maine;  born 
in  Gorham,  June  23,  1775;  graduated  from  Harvard  College 
la  1798;  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1801,  and 
commenced  practice  in  Portland;  representative  in  the  general 
court  of  Massachusetts  1814-1815;  delegate  to  the  Hartford 

nvention  1814-1815;  a  King  presidential  elector  in  1816; 
elected  as  a  Federalist  to  the  Eighteenth  Congress  (March  4, 
1423-Martfi  3,  1825)  ;  member  of  Maine  legislature  in  1826; 
*«raeaf  of  Bowdoin  College  1811-1817;  trustee  1817-1836; 
:  resident  of  Maine  Historical  Society  in  1834;  died  in  Port- 
land, August  2,  1849. 

Lovejoy,  Owen,  a  Representative  from  Illinois;  born  in 
Albion,  January  6,  1811;  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College; 
*iudied  theology;  moved  to  Alton,  Illinois,  in  1836;  pastor  of 

"  Congregational  church  in  Princeton,  Illinois,  1839-1856; 
Rtomber  of  the  state  house  of  representatives  in  1854;  elected 
**  a  Republican  to  the  Thirty-fifth,  Thirty-sixth,  Thirty-sev- 
'  "n  and  Thirty-eighth  Congresses  (March  4,  1857,  until  his 

«h,  March  25,  1864)  ;  died  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
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Low,  Frederick  Ferdinand,  a  Representative  from  Califor- 
nia; born  in  Frankfort  (now  Winterport),  June  30,  1828;  at- 
tended Hampden  Academy;  engaged  in  the  shipping  business 
in  San  Francisco,  California,  in  1849 ;  moved  to  Marysville  in 
1854;  engaged  in  banking  until  1861;  elected  as  a  Republican 
to  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress  (March  4,  1861-March  3, 
1863)  ;  appointed  collector  of  customs  at  San  Francisco  in 
1863,  and,  later  in  the  year  elected  Governor  of  California,  and 
served  until  1867;  United  States  minister  to  China  1869-1874; 
died  in  San  Francisco,  California,  July  21,  1894. 

Lowell,  Joshua  Adams,  a  Representative  from  Maine; 
born  in  Thomaston,  March  20,  1801;  attended  the  common 
schools ;  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar ;  commenced 
practice  in  East  Machias  in  1826;  member  of  the  state  house 
of  representatives  in  1832,  1833,  1835  and  1837;  elected  as  a 
Democrat  to  the  Twenty-sixth  and  Twenty-seventh  Congresses 
(March  4,  1839-March  3,  1843)  ;  presidential  elector  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  in  1844;  died  in  East  Machias,  March  13, 
1874. 

Lynch,  John,  a  Representative  from  Maine;  born  in  Port- 
land, February  18,  1825 ;  graduated  from  Portland  high  schoo' 
in  1842;  engaged  in  business;  member  of  the  state  legislature 
in  1862  and  1864 ;  elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  Thirty-ninth 
Fortieth,  Forty-first  and  Forty-second  Congresses  (March  4 
1865-March  3,  1873)  ;  editor  of  Washington  Union  1876-1877 
died  in  Portland,  July  2,  1892. 

McCrate,  John  Dennis,  a  Representative  from  Maine;  borr 
in  Wiscasset,  October  1,  1880;  graduated  from  Bowdoin  Col 
lege  in  1819;  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  begar 
practice  in  Wiscasset ;  member  of  the  state  house  of  represen 
tatives  1831-1836;  collector  of  customs  1836-1841;  elected  a: 
a  Democrat  to  the  Twenty-ninth  Congress  (March  4,  1845 
March  3,  1847)  ;  died  in  Sutton,  Massachusetts,  September  11 
1879. 

McDonald,  Moses,  a  Representative  from  Maine;  born  ii 
Limerick,  April  8,  1814;  pursued  an  academic  course,  studie< 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837,  and  began  practice  u 
Biddeford;  member  of  the  state  house  of  representatives  1841 
1842;  also  in  1845  when  he  was  elected  speaker;  served  in  th 
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state  senate  in  1847;  state  treasurer  1847-1849;  elected  as  a 
Democrat  to  the  Thirty-second  and  Thirty-third  Congresses 
(March  4,  1851-March  3,  1855)  ;  collector  of  customs  in  Port- 
land, 1857-1861;  died  in  Saco,  October  18,  1869. 

Mclntire,  Rufus,  a  Representative  from  Maine;  born  in 
York,  December  19,  1774;  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College 
in  1809 ;  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  prac- 
tice in  Parsonsfield  in  1812;  served  in  the  war  of  1812;  mem- 
ber of  the  state  house  of  representatives;  county  attorney; 
member  of  the  boundary  commission  in  1826 ;  elected  as  a 
Jackson  Democrat  to  the  Twentieth,  Twenty-first,  Twenty-sec- 
ond and  Twenty-third  Congresses  (March  4,  1827-March  3, 
1835)  ;  state  land  agent  1839-1840;  United  States  marshal  for 
Maine ;  surveyor  of  the  port  of  Portland ;  died  in  Parsonsfield, 
April  28,  1866. 

McRuer,  Donald  Campbell ;  a  Representative  from  Califor- 
nia; born  in  Bangor,  March  10,  1826;  pursued  an  academic 
course;  moved  to  San  Francisco  in  1851;  harbor  commissioner 
of  San  Francisco;  member  of  the  board  of  education  of  San 
Francisco  1859-1860;  elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Congress  (March  4,  1865-March  3,  1867)  ;  died  in  St. 
Helena,  California,  January  29,  1898. 

Mahall,  Samuel,  a  Representative  from  Maine;  born  in 
Gray,  January  21,  1816;  attended  the  public  schools;  member 
of  state  house  of  representatives  in  1845,  1847  and  1848; 
fleeted  as  a  Democrat  to  the  Thirty-third  Congress  (March  4, 
1853-March  3,  1855)  ;  died  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  September 
17,  1892. 

Mann,  James,  a  Representative  from  Louisiana;  born  in 
Gorham,  June  22,  1822;  member  of  the  state  senate;  county 
treasurer;  custom-house  officer  in  Portland;  served  in  the 
Lnion  army;  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  Treasury  Agent 
for  Louisiana ;  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  Fortieth  Congress 
and  served  from  July  18,  1868,  until  his  death  in  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  August  26,  1868. 

Marshall,  Alfred,  a  Representative  from  Maine;  date  and 
I^ace  of  birth  not  given;  state  representative  1827,  1828,  1834 
flnd  1835 ;  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  Twenty-seventh  Con- 
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gress  (March  4,  1841-March  3,  1843)  ;  collector  of  customs  at 
Belfast  1846-1849;  died  in  China,  Maine,  October  2,  1868. 

Mason,  Moses,  Jr.,  a  Representative  from  Maine;  born  in 
Oxford  County,  June  2,  1789;  studied  medicine  and  commenced 
practice  in  Bethel  in  1813;  appointed  first  postmaster  of 
Bethel  in  1814;  justice  of  the  peace  1821-1866;  county  com- 
missioner 1831-1834;  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  Twenty- 
third  and  Twenty-fourth  Congresses  (March  4,  1833-March 
3,  1835)  ;  executive  councillor  1843-1845;  trustee  of  the  state 
insane  hospital  in  1844;  selectman  of  Bethel  14  years,  and 
president  of  Gould's  Academy  1854-1856;  died  in  Bethel,  June 
25,  1866. 

Miller,  Orrin  L.,  a  Representative  from  Kansas;  born  in 
Newburg,  January  11,  1856;  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  began  practice  in  Bangor  in  1880 ;  moved  to  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  and  continued  practice;  appointed  judge  for  the 
twenty-ninth  judicial  district  of  Kansas  in  March,  1887,  and 
elected  to  that  office  for  four  years  in  November  of  the  same 
year;  resigned  in  1891;  elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  fifty- 
fourth  Congress  March  4,  1895-March  3,  1897)  ;  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

Mellen,  Prentiss,  a  Senator  from  Massachusetts  while 
Maine  was  a  part  of  that  state ;  born  in  Sterling,  Massachus- 
etts, October  11,  1764;  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in 
1884;  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  commenced 
practice  in  Sterling  in  1786 ;  practiced  in  Bridgewater,  Massa- 
chusetts, 1789-1791,  in  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  1791-1792,  in 
Biddeford,  Maine,  1792-1806,  and  in  Portland,  1806-1840; 
member  of  the  executive  council  1808-1809  and  1817;  presi- 
dential elector  on  the  Monroe  and  Thompkins  ticket  in  1817; 
trustee  of  Bowdoin  College  1817-1836;  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Eli  P.  Ashmun,  and  served  from  June  5,  1818,  to  May  15,  1820, 
when  he  resigned  on  the  creation  of  the  State  of  Maine  to 
become  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  that  state;  re- 
tired in  1834  on  reaching  the  age  of  70  years;  chairman  of  the 
commission  to  revise  and  codify  the  public  statutes  of  Maine 
in  1838;  died  in  Portland,  December  31,  1840. 
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Milliken,  Seth  Llewellyn,  a  Representative  from  Maine; 
born  in  Montville,  December  12,  1831;  attended  Waterville 
(now  Colby)  College  and  graduated  from  Union  College,  New 
York,  in  1856;  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  mem- 
ber of  the  Maine  Legislature  in  1857-1858 ;  moved  to  Bedford ; 
clerk  of  courts  1859-1871;  delegate  to  the  national  Republican 
conventions  of  1876  and  1884;  presidential  elector  in  1876; 
elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  Forty-eighth,  and  to  the  six 
succeeding  Congresses  (March  4,  1883-March  3,  1897)  ;  died 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  18,  1897. 

Moor,  Wyman  Bradbury  Seavey,  a  Senator  from  Maine; 
born  in  Waterville,  November  3,  1814;  pursued  classical 
studies  and  graduated  from  Waterville  (now  Colby)  College; 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  in  Bangor 
and  Warerville;  member  of  the  state  house  of  representatives 
in  1839;  attorney  general  of  Maine  1844-1848;  appointed  to 
the  United  States  Senate  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  John  Fairfield  and  served  from  January  5,  1848,  to 
May  26,  1848;  appointed  by  President  Buchanan  consul  gen- 
eral to  British  America  and  served  1857-1861;  died  in  Lynch- 
burg. Virginia,  February  16,  1869. 

Morrell,  Daniel  Johnson,  a  Representative  from  Pennsyl- 
vania; born  in  North  Berwick,  August  8,  1821;  attended  the 
I'ublic  schools;  moved  to  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  in  1836, 
entered  a  counting  room  as  clerk,  and  became  a  merchant; 
moved  to  Johnstown  in  1855  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steel ;  held  several  local  offices ;  elected  as  a  Repub- 
lican to  the  Fortieth  and  Forty-first  Congresses  (March  4, 
1*67-March  3,  1871)  ;  unsuccessful  Republican  candidate  for 
re-election  to  the  Forty-second  Congress ;  commissioner  to  the 
i'aris  exposition  of  1878;  died  in  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania, 
August  20,  1885. 

Morrill,  Anson  Peaslee,  a  Representative  from  Maine; 
born  in  Belgrade,  June  10,  1803;  attended  the  public  schools; 
engaged  in  mercantile  and  manufacturing  pursuits  in  1824; 
P'^tmaster ;  held  local  offices;  moved  to  Madison  and  then  to 
Readfield  in  1844 ;  member  of  state  house  of  representatives 
111  1833;  sheriff  of  Somerset  County  in  1839;  Governor  of 
Maine  in  1855;  delegate  to  the  national  Republican  convention 
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in  185G ;  elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress 
(March  4,  1861-March  3,  1863)  ;  moved  to  Augusta  in  1879; 
member  of  the  state  house  of  representatives  in  1880;  presi- 
dent of  Maine  Central  Railroad  1871-1887;  died  in  Augusta, 
July  4,  1887. 

Morrill,  Edmund  Needham,  a  Representative  from  Kansas; 
born  in  Westbrook,  February  12,  1834;  attended  Westbrook 
Academy;  superintendent  of  Westbrook  schools  1856-1857; 
moved  to  Kansas ;  member  of  the  territorial  legislature  1857- 
1858;  enlisted  in  the  Union  army  October  5,  1861,  and  served 
in  the  seventh  Kansas  cavalry ;  promoted  sergeant  October  10, 
1861;  appointed  commissary  of  subsistence  in  August,  1862: 
mustered  out  major  in  October,  1865;  clerk  of  the  district 
court  of  Brown  County  1866-1868;  county  clerk  1868,  1869  and 
1871 ;  member  of  the  Kansas  senate  1872-1874,  and  1876-1880, 
and  served  as  president  pro  tempore  in  1877;  elected  as  a  Re- 
publican to  the  Forty-eighth,  Forty-ninth,  Fiftieth  and  Fifty- 
first  Congresses  (March  4,  1883-March  3,  1891)  ;  manager  of 
the  soldiers'  home  in  1890 ;  governor  of  Kansas  1895-1897 ; 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  re-election;  died  in  Hiawatha, 
Kansas,  March  14,  1909. 

Morrill,  Lot  Myrick,  a  Senator  from  Maine;  born  in  Bel- 
grade. May  3,  1813;  attended  district  schools  and  Waterville 
(now  Colby)  College;  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1837  and  commenced  practice  in  Readfield ;  moved  to  Augusta 
in  1841;  member  of  the  state  senate  in  1854  and  1856  and 
president  of  the  senate  in  1856 ;  Governor  of  Maine  1858-1860 ; 
elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  United  States  Senate  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Hannibal  Hamlin;  re- 
elected in  1863  and  served  from  January  9,  1861,  to  March  3, 
1869;  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Augusta;  appointed  in 
December,  1869,  and  subsequently  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  William  Pitt 
Fessenden;  re-elected  in  1871,  and  served  from  October  30, 
1869,  to  July  7,  1876,  when  he  resigned;  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  the  cabinets  of  Presidents 
Grant  and  Hayes  from  July  7,  1876,  to  March  8,  1877;  ap- 
pointed by  President  Hayes  collector  of  customs  in  Portland, 
March  13,  1877;  died  in  Augusta,  January  10,  1883. 

(To  be  continued) 
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This  Department  is  open    Conducted  by  Augustus  O. 

TO  CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  ALL  '  THOMAS,      STATE  SUPERIN- 

|  TENDENT    OF    SCHOOLS,  AU- 
TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS.  GUSTA,  ME. 


The  following  letter  was  received  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Journal,  some  weeks  ago: — 

Normal  School,  Gorham,  Maine,  Nov.  1,  1922. 
Hon.  John  F.  Sprague, 

Dover-Foxcroft,  Maine. 
My  dear  Mr.  Sprague: 

Recently  in  one  of  my  history  classes,  one  of  the  students 
asked  me  about  the  monument  on  Monument  Island  off  Bidde- 
ford  Pool.  She  says  one  may  walk  over  to  the  Island  from 
Hills  Beach  at  low  tide.  The  monument  is  built  of  rock  and 
a  substance  that  resembles  cement.  This  student  seems  to 
think  it  is  old  and  she  says  no  one  in  the  vicinity  knows  of  its 
origin  or  use. 

I  am  wondering  if  you  know  anything  about  it  or  of  any 
one  who  would.  The  girls  who  live  in  that  neighborhood 
would  be  very  glad  to  learn  how  it  came  there. 

I  enjoyed  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  and  am  looking 
forward  to  the  next  one. 

Sincerely  yours, 

NELLIE  W.  JORDOX. 

In  a  letter  to  the  writer  Mr.  Sprague  requested  that  the 
matter  be  investigated  and  suggested  that  Miss  Jordon's  let- 
ter and  the  reply  might  appropriately  come  within  the  scope 
of  this  Department. 

The  material  on  this  subject  appears  to  be  of  a  rather 
Meagre  and  scanty  nature,  but  by  diligent  research  the  fol- 
lowing information  which  is  trustworthy  and  authentic,  has 
been  gleaned : 

Williamson,  in  his  History  of  Maine,  states  that  "Three 
leagues  N.  E.  of  Cape  Porpoise  is  Wood  Island,  at  the  mouth 
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of  Saco  river,  70  or  80  rods  from  the  mainland.  The  entrance 
into  the  harbour  is  on  both  sides  of  the  Island :  at  the  west- 
ward, however,  there  is  a  long  bar  of  one-fourth  of  a  mile  and 
some  rocks ;  and  on  the  eastern  side  the  water  over  the  bar  is 
only  fourteen  feet  in  depth  at  high  tide.  The  celebrated  place, 
called  Winter  Harbour,  which  is  above  Wood  Island,  is  six 
miles  below  Saco  bridge,  and  the  head  of  the  tide;  the  place  of 
anchorage  is  near  Stage  Island,  on  the  Biddeford  side.  In  the 
Tool,'  vessels  lie  safely  from  all  winds.  This  is  without  the 
bar,  on  the  west  side  of  Saco  river,  and  is  formed  by  a  penin- 
sula called  Fletcher's  neck  and  the  mainland.  A  short  canal 
across  would  connect  the  Saco  with  the  Pool.  There  is  no 
channel  between  Wood  and  Negro  Islands." 

The  "Pool"  mentioned  is  of  course  Biddeford  Pool;  it  would 
seem  at  that  time  that  the  island  was  known  as  Stage  Island 
rather  than  Monument  Island.  A  writer  of  a  later  date, 
Locke  (1888),  in  a  brief  description  of  the  locality,  also  refers 
to  it  by  this  name.  He  states  that  "Stage  Island  is  800  yards 
west  of  Negro  Island.  It  is  400  yards  long  and  entirely  bare 
of  trees.  It  lies  E.  N.  E.  and  W.  S.  W.,  and  on  the  northwest- 
ern end  is  a  monument  built  of  graystone,  40  feet  high  and 
surmounted  by  a  circular  cap.  This  is  called  Stage  Island 
monument,  and  is  the  day  guide  to  Winter  Harbor." 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Frank  C.  Deering,  Esq.,  of 
Biddeford,  furnishes  the  only  available  information  concern- 
ing the  erection  of  the  monument: 

January  26,  1923. 

Mr.  B.  E.  Packard, 

State  Department  of  Education, 
Augusta,  Maine. 

My  dear  Sir : 

I  found  in  one  of  my  scrap  books  the  following:  "In  the 
spring  of  1825,  the  government  contracted  with  Benjamin 
Haley,  John  Leavitt  and  John  Lowell,  all  of  Portland,  to  erect 
on  Stage  Island  a  column  or  monument  of  undressed  stone 
sixty  feet  high,  the  base  diameter  to  be  twenty  feet  and  the 
top  diameter  four  feet  with  a  cap  stone  of  dressed  granite,  the 
walls  at  the  base  to  be  four  feet  thick  and  two  feet  at  the  top. 
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The  column  was  to  be  covered  with  a  coating  of  tar  one-half 
way  up  and  whitewash  the  remainder.  When  the  monument 
reached  fifty-four  feet  it  settled  and  fell,  killing  John  Lowell. 
It  was  immediately  rebuilt,  and  the  foundation  carried  to 
rocks.    The  cost  was  §1200.00." 

So  far  as  I  know  personally,  the  sole  reason  for  its  erection 
was  that  it  was  to  be  used  as  a  guide  in  entering  the  harbor. 
Mrs.  Fred  Abbott  suggests  that  it  was  a  beacon  and  that  the 
cap  stone  was  hollowed  out  so  that  a  fire  could  be  built  there. 
That  might  well  be,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  intention  was 
to  use  it  as  a  beacon  in  any  emergency  that  might  make  it 
necessary.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  government  intended  to 
use  it  that  way  except  on  extraordinary  occasions,  because 
there  was  no  provision  made  to  reach  the  top. 

I  know  it  has  been  an  object  of  curiosity  for  a  great  many 
years;  a  great  many  people  have  asked  me  what  it  was.  If 
the  purpose  was  any  other  than  I  have  expressed,  I  do  not 
know  what  it  was. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  can  not  give  you  more  information,  but 
this  is  all  I  have.  I  should  be  glad  to  be  of  assistance  to  you 
any  time  you  wish  it. 

Yours  very  truly, 

FRANK  C.  DEERING. 

The  "Winter  Harbor"  referred  to  is  rather  a  celebrated 
locality  in  early  Maine  history.  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  a  con- 
spicuous member  of  the  Plymouth  company,  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  schemes  for  the  settlement  of  North  Virginia,  of 
which  this  locality  was  then  a  part.  Discouraged  by  the  un- 
favorable report  which  Weymonth  and  the  Sagadahoc  colon- 
ists had  spread  concerning  the  country,  the  company  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  undertake  the  planting  of  a  second  colony,  so 
borges  engaged  in  private  enterprises  to  this  coast;  in  1616 
ne  sent  hither  a  party  commanded  by  Richard  Vines,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  exploring  the  country  with  the  view  to 
form  a  settlement.  He  further  wished  them  to  remain  during 
Ine  winter  with  the  hope  of  removing  the  prejudice  against  the 
character  of  the  climate  excited  by  the  Sagadahoc  colonists. 

They  arrived  during  the  prevalence  of  a  destructive  pesti- 
Wce  which  ravaged  and  killed  off  many  of  the  natives.  This 
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was  only  four  years  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Plymouth  pil 
grims,  and  they  regarded  this  pestilence  as  a  special  interpo 
sition  of  divine  Providence  in  their  favor,  so  great  was  th 
havoc  it  made  among  the  tribes  in  that  quarter. 

Mr.  Vines  and  his  companions  made  various  exploration 
into  the  interior  and  then  decided  to  spend  the  winter  at  wha 
was  afterwards  known  as  Winter  Harbor.  Here  he  erected  i 
log  cabin,  a  wide  fireplace  and  chimney  from  the  stones  gath 
ered  on  the  beach,  thatched  it  with  long  grass  gathered  fron 
the  marsh,  and  spread  for  a  carpet  the  fragrant  boughs  of  th 
spruce  and  hemlock.  With  the  exception  of  the  Popham  set 
tlement  this  was  the  first  known  wintering  of  the  English  upo: 
New  England  shores.  They  had  no  nearer  English  neighbor 
than  at  Jamestown,  Virginia. 

Although  the  winter  was  severe  they  passed  the  seaso: 
here  very  comfortably  and  through  their  trading  and  fishing 
the  expedition  was  so  prospered  that  they  rendered  most  fa 
vorable  reports  to  Gorges  concerning  the  soil,  climate  and  ger 
eral  character  of  the  country. 

Authorities  differ  as  to  the  reason  for  the  name  of  th 
place.  There  is  considerable  evidence  that  the  place  receive 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Vines  passed  his  first  winte 
here.  Folsom,  a  reliable  historian  of  early  Biddeford  an 
Saco,  indulges  in  this  belief.  Williamson  seems  to  think  tha 
it  received  its  name  from  the  early  residence  here  of  a  settle 
named  Winter.  If  this  is  true,  it  may  have  been  that  Joh 
Winter,  who  later  owned  Richmond  Island  and  whose  daughte 
Sarah  married  Rev.  Robert  Jordon,  the  second  minister  of  th 
established  church  in  these  parts. 

A  local  tradition  has  it  that  Mr.  Vines  gave  the  name  Wir 
ter  Harbor,  thinking  from  the  fact  that  the  harbor  did  n( 
freeze  that  first  winter,  that  it  was  in  fact  a  real  winter  harbc 
for  all  vessels. 

This  is  historic  ground  and  much  more  could  be  writte 
concerning  the  locality  but  space  forbids.  I  wish  that  son 
of  the  school  children  in  the  vicinity  could  investigate  the  ma 
ter  further  under  the  direction  of  their  teachers.  It  would  I 
work  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  nature  and  we  should  t 
glad  to  publish  the  results  in  the  Journal. 

BERTRAM  E.  PACKARD. 
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OUR  MESSAGE  TO  YOU 

FIRST  TEACH  THE  BOY  AND  GIRL  TO  KNOW  AND 
LOVE  THEIR  OWN  TOWN,  COUNTY  AND  STATE  AND  YOU 
HAVE  GONE  A  LONG  WAY  TOWARD  TEACHING  THEM 
TO  KNOW  AND  LOVE  THEIR  COUNTRY. 


FRANK  EDWARD  WOODRUFF 

Prof.  Frank  Edward  Woodruff,  aged  67,  professor  of  Greek 
Language  and  Literature  at  Bowdoin  College,  died  at  his  home 
In  ttrunswick,  Maine,  Sunday,  November  19,  1922. 

He  was  born  in  Eden,  Vt.,  March  20,  1855,  the  son  of  Wil- 
liam P.  and  Salome  A.  Martin.  When  he  was  one  year  old  his 
father  died  and  the  boy  was  adopted  by  John  Woodruff  of 
I'nderhill,  Vt.,  his  name  being  changed  from  Frank  E.  Martin 
U  Frank  E.  Woodruff.  He  fitted  for  college  at  Underhill 
Academy  and  in  1875  graduated  from  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, from  which  university  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Master 
M  Arts  three  years  later.  He  taught  school,  first  in  Plainfield, 
'  t..  and  then  in  Barre  Academy. 

From  1876  to  1881  he  was  a  student  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary  from  which  he  was  graduated  at  the  head  of  his 
*wa  and  received  the  foreign  fellowship,  which  entitled  him 
10  lWo  years  of  study  in  Europe.    The  following  year  he  spent 
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at  the  University  of  Berlin  and  in  the  fall  of  1882,  he  went  to 
Athens  to  work  in  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies. 
While  there  on  January  11,  1883,  he  married  Ellen  Eliza  Ham- 
ilton of  Brandon,  Vermont,  who  was  a  classmate  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont. 

In  the  fall  of  1883  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  sacred  lit- 
erature in  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  which  he  at  once  as- 
sumed, being  ordained  to  the  ministry  on  his  arrival  in  this 
country.  He  remained  at  Andover  until  1887  when  he  ac- 
cepted the  Joseph  E.  Merrill  Professorship  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  at  Bowdoin  College,  which  position  he 
had  since  held.  In  the  years  1905,  1908  and  1910  he  was  lec- 
turer on  Greek  Literature  at  the  Bangor  Theological  Sem- 
inary. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Philological  Association 
and  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  and  had  recently 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  governing  board  of  the  American 
School  at  Athens,  Greece. 

From  1900  to  1904  he  served  the  town  as  superintendent  of 
schools.  In  1920  he  was  elected  one  of  Brunswick's  represen- 
tatives to  the  state  legislature,  and  was  re-elected  at  the  Sep- 
tember election  this  year.  For  three  years,  he  represented 
Bowdoin  on  the  Commission  of  New  England  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools. 

He  also  had  served  as  an  officer  of  the  Maine  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools. 

He  was  greatly  interested  in  the  work  of  the  First  Parish 
Congregational  church,  of  which  he  served  as  deacon  for  many 
years.  He  had  for  years  been  treasurer  of  the  Brunswick 
Benevolent  Association,  and  he  was  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  the  town  and  college  club.  He  also  belonged  to  the  Bruns- 
wick Golf  Club,  of  which  he  was  secretary,  the  Brunswick 
Club,  another  local  organization. 

As  an  author  of  text-books,  he  was  widely  known,  his 
works  including  exercises  in  Greek  prose  composition,  which 
was  published  in  1891,  New  Greek  prose  composition,  pub- 
lished in  1905,  and  Pastoral  Epistles,  which  was  for  years  used 
as  a  text  book  at  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary. 
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As  an  undergraduate  at  the  University  of  Vermont  he  was 
prominent  in  athletics  and  leader  in  musical  circles,  being 
organist  and  leader  of  the  college  choir.  His  fraternity  was 
I  Vita  Pi  and  he  was  also  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Prof.  Woodruff  is  survived  by  his  wife,  two  sons,  Dr.  John 
H.  Woodruff  of  Barre,  Vt.,  and  Robert  T.  Woodruff  of  New 
York,  and  a  daughter,  Miss  Edith  Woodruff  of  Long  Island, 
N.  Y. 

In  the  fall  of  1920  he  was  elected,  as  a  Democrat,  a  member 
of  the  Maine  House  of  Representatives,  and  served  during  the 
session  of  1921.  The  writer  served  with  him  on  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee  on  the  Maine  State  Library,  and  learned  to 
appreciate  his  ability,  faithfulness  and  conscientious  and  care- 
ful attention  to  all  matters  which  came  before  him.  We  then 
and  there  formed  a  friendship  which  has  been  lasting.  Its 
sudden  ending  by  this  sad  event  we  deplore  and  exceedingly 
regret.  He  was  a  good  man  and  a  worthy  citizen.  The  State 
of  Maine  and  especially  its  educational  interests  has  sustained 
a  great  loss. 


The  Journal  extends  its  thanks  to  its  old  friend  Charles 
F.  Tibbetts  of  Augusta  for  a  fine  copy  of  Adjt.  Joseph  T. 
Woodward's  Historic  Record  and  Biographical  Roster  of  the 
21st  Maine  Regimental  Association.  This  makes  a  complete 
and  entertaining  history  of  that  regiment  in  the  Civil  War. 

Mr.  Tibbetts  served  as  a  musician  in  the  regiment  from 
January  12,  1863,  to  the  mustering  out  of  his  regiment.  He 
re-enlisted  in  the  19th  Company,  unassigned  Infantry,  was 
M'pointed  sergeant,  discharged  at  close  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
for  many  years  served  as  clerk  in  the  Augusta  post  office. 

The  late  Major  David  R.  Hastings  of  Fryeburg  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  leading  men  of  Oxford  County.  He  was 
born  in  Bethel,  August  25,  1823,  and  was  graduated  at  Bow- 
doin  College  in  1844.  Among  his  classmates  were  General 
Samuel  J.  Anderson,  Judge  Charles  W.  Goddard,  Joshua  S. 
''•'timer  and  Judge  Wrilliam  W.  Virgin.  Major  Hastings  prac- 
jt«ed  law  in  Lovell  from  1847  to  1864,  when  he  moved  to  Frye- 
'uO>'.    He  was  county  attorney  from  1853  to  1855.    In  the 
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Civil  War  he  was  major  of  the  12th  Maine  volunteers.  Fo 
some  years  he  was  reporter  of  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Judi 
cial  Court.  He  was  an  overseer  of  Bowdoin  for  many  years 
In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat  and  had  been  chairman  of  th 
Democratic  State  committee.  He  was  of  fine  personal  ap 
pearance  and  courteous  manner.  He  died  at  Fryeburg,  Jan 
uary  13,  1896. 

— The  Saunterer  in  Portland  Telegran 


(From  The  Northern.) 

We  wish  to  here  record  a  word  of  commendation  concerr 
ing  the  work  of  a  contemporary,  John  Francis  Sprague,  c 
Dover-Foxcroft. 

Mr.  Sprague  has  for  the  past  ten  years  been  publishin 
Sprague's  Journal  of  Maine  History,  which  has  been  receive 
with  much  satisfaction  by  many  readers. 

He  has  also  been  leading  a  move  to  have  Maine  histor 
more  thoroughly  and  completely  taught  in  Maine  school: 
which  is  producing  good  results. 

We  bespeak  for  him  and  the  Journal  our  co-operation  i 
this  work,  and  extend  to  him  our  congratulations  for  the  spir 
which  has  already  been  aroused. 
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WILLIAM  LADD 

Sometime  of  Minot,  Maine 
THE  APOSTLE  OF  PEACE 
177S-1841 
By  George  C.  Wing,  Jr. 

In  these  days  of  ardent  hope  for  world  peace,  when  the 
minds  of  thoughtful  men  and  women  are  much  concerned  with 
•  League  of  Nations,  conferences  between  nations  for  the  re- 
duction of  armaments  and  the  payment  of  national  debts, 
when  the  Hague  Tribunal  is  an  accomplished  fact,  it  is  pleas- 
ant and  most  satisfying  to  recall  William  Ladd  and  his  life 
in  the  Town  of  Minot,  Maine,  and  his  efforts  to  prevent  war 
and  to  obtain  the  consummation  of  peace. 

William  Ladd  was  born  in  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  May 
10,  1778,  the  oldest  son  of  Eliphalet  Ladd  and  Abigail  Hall 
l.add.  He  fitted  for  college  in  the  Academy  at  Exeter,  en- 
tered Harvard  in  1793,  and  there  graduated  in  1798.  Eli- 
phalet  Ladd  moved  to  Portsmouth  about  1795,  and  in  that 
city  became  an  eminent  and  successful  merchant.  In  1797, 
« illiam  Ladd  sailed  as  a  common  sailor  in  one  of  his  father's 
;  1  >sels  and  visited  London  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  At 
twenty  years  of  age  he  was  in  command  of  a  ship.  He  fol- 
lowed the  sea  until  about  1800.  His  title  Captain  was  thus 
••'trned  and  deserved.  When  he  was  twenty-one  years  old  he 
harried  in  England,  Sophia  Ann  Augusta  Stidolph  of  London. 
After  leaving  the  sea  Capt.  Ladd  lived  for  a  few  months  in 
Savannah,  Georgia,  where  he  occupied  himself  as  a  merchant. 
■  rom  Savannah,  he  moved  to  Florida,  where  on  a  cotton  plan- 
tation he  undertook  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  by  the  in- 
duction of  free  labor  in  the  persons  of  European  emigrants. 
[i  this  he  was  a  failure  and  he  lost  most  of  his  property.  In 
!*06,  the  father,  Eliphalet  Ladd,  died,  and  William  returned 
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to  Portsmouth  and  to  the  sea,  which  he  followed  until  the  War 
of  1812  made  such  an  occupation  undesirable. 

In  June,  1814,  as  he  himself  records  in  his  Annals  of 
Bakerstown,  "William  Ladd  moved  from  Portsmouth  to 
Minot"  and  the  hiK-top  where  he  made  his  home  and  built  his 
mansion  house,  dreamed  of  peace,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Con- 
gress of  Nations,  as  set  forth  in  his  Essay  on  a  Congress  of 
Nations,  and  justly  earned  the  title  with  which  his  memory  is 
yet  honored,  "The  Apostle  of  Peace."  The  Cumberland  County 
Registry  of  Deeds  shows  in  1813  that  Capt.  Ladd  bought  of 
James  Jewett  of  New  Durham,  New  Hampshire,  "The  New 
Farm"  in  the  town  of  Minot.  For  this  he  paid  $7,750.  In 
addition  to  "The  New  Farm"  he  bought  other  lands  until  he 
possessed  more  than  600  acres.  To  house  his  herds  and  crops 
he  had  six  large  barns.  He  employed  many  hands  and  his 
farming  operations  were  most  extensive  and  conducted  on 
scientific  lines.  That  his  interest  among  his  neighbors  was 
not  confined  to  selfish  ends  alone  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  stockholder  in  the  first  shoe  manufacturing  company 
organized  in  Minot,  now  Auburn,  January  2,  1835.    On  July 
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4,  1814.  he  delivered  at  Minot,  an  oration,  in  the  closing  sen- 
tences of  which  occur  these  ringing  words,  "religion,  virtue 
and  knowledge  shall  rule  and  the  Empire  of  Peace  shall  be 
established.'1  In  1816,  with  Seth  Chandler,  he  was  sent  as  a 
representative  to  the  General  Court  and  September  16  of 
that  year  he  attended  the  convention  at  Brunswick  to  form 
a  constitution  if  there  should  be  five-ninths  of  the  voters  of 
Maine  in  favor  of  a  separation.  In  July  20,  1817,  he  joined 
the  Second  Congregational  Church  of  Minot,  and  in  1837  he 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Peace. 

In  1819,  when  Capt.  Ladd  was  forty-one  years  old,  he  saw 
the  Reverend  Jesse  Appleton,  President  of  Bowdoin  College. 
Hemenway,  his  biographer,  quotes  William  Ladd  as  saying: 
*i  had  the  privilege  of  witnessing  some  of  the  last  hours  of 
the  Rev.  Jesse  Appleton,  D.D.,  President  of  Bowdoin  College. 
In  his  joyful  anticipations  of  the  growing  improvement  of  the 
world,  and  the  enumeration  of  the  benevolent  societies  of  the 
day,  he  gave  a  prominent  place  to  Peace  Societies;  and  this 
was  almost  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  them.  The  idea  then 
passed  over  my  mind  as  the  day-dream  of  benevolence;  and 
so  every  one  views  the  subject,  who  does  not  examine  it.  It  is 
probable  that  the  impressions  made  at  this  interview  first 
turned  my  attention  to  the  subject,  but  it  probably  would  soon 
have  escaped  from  me,  had  not  the  Solemn  Review,  which 
tame  soon  after  into  my  possession,  in  a  very  singular  way, 
riveted  my  attention  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  my  life  to  promote  the  cause  of  Peace  on  earth 
and  good-will  to  man." 

The  origin  of  Peace  Societies  may  be  traced  to  the  publica- 
tion in  1809  of  a  tract  entitled,  "The  Mediator's  Kingdom,  not 
of  this  world,  but  Spiritual,"  by  David  Low  Dodge,  a  citizen 
and  merchant  of  New  York  City.  These  societies  were  an 
organized  religious  movement  as  a  protest  against  war  as  in- 
consistent with  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament.  "In 
1^15,  the  following  Peace  Societies  were  created  in  the 
United  States:  The  New  York  Peace  Society,  the  first  of  its 
^ind,  organized  as  has  been  seen  by  Mr.  David  Low  Dodge  in 
•^Utfust;  the  Ohio  Peace  Society,  founded  on  December  2nd; 
Massachusetts  Society  founded  December  26th,  by  the 
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Reverend  Noah  Worcester,  D.D.,  author  of  the  tract  entitled 
'A  Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom  of  War,'  which  appears  to 
have  converted  Mr.  Ladd  to  the  ways  of  peace."* 

William  Ladd  began  his  first  series  of  Essays  on  Peace 
and  War,  thirty-two  in  number,  in  the  Christian  Mirror  at 
Portland,  Maine,  July,  1823.  In  1825,  these  essays  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  a  volume.  In  1825,  he  wrote  a  review 
of  Commodore  Porter's  ''Journal  of  a  Voyage  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  the  United  States  Frigate,  Essex,"  in  which  he 
criticized  the  "War  Trade"  as  well  as  the  "Slave  Trade." 
This  same  year  in  these  articles  in  the  Christian  Mirror  he 
disapproved  the  erection  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  on  the 
ground  that  future  generations  will  look  upon  the  column  as 
a  "monument  of  the  barbarism  and  anti-Christian  spirit  of 
our  age." 

In  1827,  appeared  another  volume  of  essays  begun  in  1825, 
thirty-seven  in  all.  July  4,  1825,  he  addressed  the  Peace  So- 
ciety of  Oxford  County  at  Sumner.  In  December,  1825,  he  ad- 
dressed the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  and  February,  1824, 
he  spoke  before  the  Peace  Society  of  Maine.  Both  of  these  ad- 
dresses were  reprinted  in  London.  July  4,  1826,  he  delivered 
an  oration  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  in  which  his  favorite 
note  of  peace  predominated.  The  American  Peace  Society 
was  formed  in  1828.  William  Ladd  was  its  first  president. 
Its  first  meeting  was  held  in  New  York  City,  May  8,  1828,  and 
in  that  month  and  year  Mr.  Ladd  issued  the  first  number  of  a 
"Harbinger  of  Peace."  This  paper  was  issued  monthly  and 
had  a  circulation  of  about  1500  numbers.  The  "Calumet" 
took  the  place  of  the  "Harbinger  of  Peace"  in  1831,  and  con- 
tinued four  years.  The  latter  publication  appeared  every  two 
months.  The  writing  and  editorial  work  of  these  papers  was 
done  by  William  Ladd  on  the  Minot  hill-top  where  he  made  his 
home  and  had  his  study.  In  1830,  he  wrote  a  tract  published 
by  the  Minot  Peace  Society,  "Reflections  on  War,"  and  between 
1829  and  1832  he  wrote  the  following  books  on  peace  for  the 
improvement  of  young  people:  "The  Sword  or  Christmas 
Presents,"  "Howard  and  Napoleon  Contrasted,"  "The  French 

•Introduction  "An  Essay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,"  Carnegie  Endowment  for  In- 
ternational  Peace,  James   Scott  Brown,   Page  IX. 
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Soldier,"  "History  ©I  Alexander  the  Great/'  In  1831,  Mr. 
Ladd  published  a  dissertation  on  a  Congress  of  Nations  in  the 
Harbinger  of  Peace.  This  also  appeared  in  pamphlet.  This 
was  according  to  Hemenway,  his  biographer,  the  first  work  on 
a  Congress  of  Nations  ever  printed  in  America.  In  1834  ap- 
peared his  "Solemn  Appeal  to  Christians  in  Favor  of  Peace," 
and  in  1835  he  issued  his  work  on  "The  Duty  of  Woman  to 
Promote  the  Cause  of  Peace."  In  1836-7  he  published  in  the 
Christian  Mirror  twenty-two  essays  entitled  "Obstacles  and 
Objections  to  the  Cause  of  Peace."  The  essays  afterward  ap- 
peared in  book  form.  In  1837  the  Constitution  of  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society  was  revised  and  the  stand  taken  that  all 
war  is  contrary  to  Gospel.  This  was  in  accordance  with 
William  Ladd's  idea  and  in  the  controversy  which  arose  over 
the  amendment  he  was  opposed  by  President  Allen  of  Bow- 
doin  College.  In  1837  appeared  nine  articles  in  the  Christian 
Mirror  addressed  to  ministers  in  which  he  sought  to  awaken 
and  instruct  them  in  their  duty  as  to  the  Cause  of  Peace.  In 
November,  1837,  occurred  the  death  of  Elijah  Lovejoy  at  Al- 
ton, Illinois,  while  defending  his  printing  press  against  a  mob. 
Ladd  took  the  ground  that  Lovejoy  was  not  a  martyr,  that 
he  did  anything  but  right  in  resorting  to  violence,  that  his 
conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  say  Lovejoy  died  like 
a  Christian  and  justified  his  stand  by  ample  quotations  from 
the  teachings  and  words  of  the  Saviour.  In  1839  occurred  the 
so-called  Aroostook  War.  Ladd  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  situation  showed  the  want  of  a  competent  tribunal  to 
settle  the  disputes  between  Nations. 

In  1840  appeared  the  prize  essays  on  a  Congress  of  Na- 
tions, together  with  a  sixth  essay.  The  American  Peace  So- 
ciety offered  a  prize  of  $1000  for  the  best  essay  on  a  Congress 
of  Nations.  The  committee,  Joseph  Story,  William  Wirt  and 
J°hn  C.  Calhoun  could  not  agree  as  to  the  best  effort.  An- 
other committee,  John  Quincy  Adams,  James  Kent  and  Daniel 
Webster  were  selected  and  they  could  not  agree.  The  Peace 
•Society  then  concluded  to  accept  the  proposal  of  the  first  com- 
mittee to  publish  five  of  the  best  essays.  To  these  five,  Mr. 
Ladd,  at  the  request  of  the  Peace  Society,  wrote  and  added  a 
M*th  essay,  which  was  printed  and  bound  with  the  five  prize 
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essays.  This  volume  was  distributed  among  distinguished 
persons  in  Europe  and  America.  It  is  this  essay  which  is 
William  Ladd's  greatest  claim  for  enduring  fame.  It  was 
written  at  his  home  in  Minot.  In  it  he  gave  a  new  idea  to  the 
law  of  international  relations  which  found  expression  in  the 
great  Peace  Congress  at  Brussels,  Paris,  London  and  the 
Hague.  In  his  Advertisement  to  his  Essay  on  a  Congress  of 
Nations,  William  Ladd  says:  "In  reading  over  these  Essays, 
I  noted  down  every  thought  worth  preserving;  and  I  present 
them  here  in  a  body,  with  such  reflections,  additions  and  his- 
torical facts  as  occurred  to  me  during  my  labor;  so  that  my 
claim  to  originality,  in  this  production,  rests  much  on  the 
thought  of  separating  the  subject  into  two  distinct  parts,  viz; 
1st.  A  congress  of  ambassadors  from  all  those  Christian  and 
civilized  nations  who  should  choose  to  send  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  principles  of  international  law  by  com- 
pact and  agreement,  of  the  nature  of  a  mutual  treaty,  and  also 
of  devising  and  promoting  plans  for  the  preservation  of 
peace,  meliorating  the  condition  of  man.  2nd.  A  court  of 
nations,  composed  of  the  most  able  civilians  in  the  world,  to 
arbitrate  or  judge  such  cases  as  should  be  brought  before  it, 
by  the  mutual  consent  of  two  or  more  contending  nations: 
thus  dividing  entirely  the  diplomatic  from  the  judicial  func- 
tions, which  require  such  different,  not  to  say  opposite,  char- 
acters in  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  I  consider  the  Con- 
gress as  the  legislature,  and  the  Court  as  the  judiciary,  in  the 
government  of  nations,  leaving  the  functions  of  the  executive 
with  public  opinion,  "the  queen  of  the  world."  This  division 
I  have  never  seen  in  any  essay,  or  plan  for  a  congress  or  diet 
of  independent  nations,  either  ancient  or  modern;  and  I  believe 
it  will  obviate  all  the  objections  which  have  been  heretofore 
made  to  such  a  plan." 

In  1840  and  1841,  Capt.  Ladd  lectured  on  his  favorite  topic 
in  Albany  and  Troy,  New  York,  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
Auburn,  New  York,  Rochester,  and  other  places  in  western 
Massachusetts  and  New  York.  It  is  recorded  that  in  some  in- 
stances he  was  unable  to  stand,  but  addressed  his  audiences 
on  his  knees.  In  April,  1841,  he  left  New  York  for  his  home 
in  Minot.    He  reached  Portsmouth  the  9th  of  that  month. 
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As  he  retired  his  wife  said,  "now  let  us  kneel  down  and  thank 
God  that  you  are  safe  returned."  They  knelt  and  prayed. 
On  lying  down  he  felt  the  approach  of  death,  but  before  help 
could  be  called  he  passed  beyond.  He  lies  buried  in  Ports- 
mouth, and  on  his  tomb  appears: 

William  Ladd 
Born  May  10,  1778 
Died  April  9,  1841 
Blessed  are  the  Peace  Makers  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  Children  of  God. 

Erected  by  the  American  Peace  Society. 

Such  were  the  activities  of  William  Ladd,  the  Apostle  of 
Peace,  and  during  the  years  which  he  gave  so  much  to  the 
cause  of  peace,  he  also  found  time  to  carry  on  his  large  farm 
at  Minot.  He  improved  the  general  conduct  of  agriculture 
in  the  neighborhood,  he  planted  orchards,  he  moved  among  his 
neighbors,  respected  and  much  liked.  He  contributed  to 
every  good  cause.  He  became  an  advocate  of  temperance.  He 
lectured  to  his  fellow-townsmen  on  that  subject.  What  he 
preached  he  practised.  No  account  of  William  Ladd  would 
be  complete  without  mention  of  the  rugged  man  who  was  his 
pastor  and  friend,  Elijah  Jones,  who  became  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Minot  in  1823,  and  there  continued  for  more  than 
fifty  years.  To  this  man  must  be  attributed  the  Christian,  if 
that  term  may  be  used,  touch  of  all  of  William  Ladd's  writ- 
ings, for  it  must  have  been  noted  from  the  foregoing  that 
N  illiam  Ladd's  conception  of  Peace  was  of  a  religious  origin. 
This  is  most  clearly  seen  in  his  treatment  of  the  Lovejoy  epi- 
sode. The  idea  of  a  Christian  Peace  permeates  his  great  es- 
**y  on  a  Congress  of  Nations. 

The  homestead  of  William  Ladd  at  Center  Minot  is  now  in 
|he  hands  of  strangers.  The  elegance  of  his  mansion  house 
»  no  more.  The  white  church  in  which  he  worshiped  yet 
traces  the  Minot  hill-top,  and  nearby  in  the  churchyard  sleeps 
Elijah  Jones.  But  the  idea  that  William  Ladd  gave  to  the 
^orld  in  his  great  essay  yet  lives  and  grows  greater  and  more 
BUblirne  as  men  of  our  day  seek  a  World  Peace  under  its  benign 
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and  simple  doctrine, 
and  as  it  becomes  more 
and  more  evident  that 
the  better  ordering  of 
the  world  lies  in  a  Con- 
gress of  Nations  and  a 
World  Court. 

Among  Maine  men 
who  have  a  claim  to 
fame,  none  have  a 
greater  and  sounder 
cause  for  respectful 
memory  than  William 
Ladd  of  Minot,  "The 
Apostle  of  Peace." 

Authorities 
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Memoir  of  William 
Ladd  by  John  Hemen- 
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by  James  Brown  Scott — Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OF  NATIVES  OF  MAINE 
WHO  HAVE  SERVED  IN  THE  CONGRESS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(By  John   C.  Stewart) 
(Continued  from  Vol.  11,  No.  1,  Page  42) 

Morrill,  Samuel  Plummer,  a  Representative  from  Maine; 
horn  in  Chesterville,  February  11,  1816;  pursued  an  academic 
course;  studied  theology  and  ordained  a  minister;  held  pas- 
torates in  Maine;  elected  register  of  deeds  in  Franklin  county 
in  1857  for  five  years;  re-elected  in  1867;  elected  as  a  Republi- 
can to  the  Forty-first  Congress  (March  4,  1869-March  3, 
1871);  died  in  Chesterville,  August  4,  1892. 

Morse,  Freeman  H.,  a  Representative  from  Maine;  born 
in  Hath,  February  18,  1807;  attended  the  public  schools;  mem- 
ber of  the  state  house  of  representatives  1840-1844 ;  mayor  of 
Bath;  elected  as  a  Whig  to  the  Twenty-eighth  Congress 
(March  4,  1843-March  3,  1845)  ;  member  of  the  state  house 
of  representatives  1853-1855;  elected  as  a  Republican  to  the 
Thirty-fifth  and  Thirty-sixth  Congresses  (March  4,  1857- 
March  3,  1861)  ;  Member  of  peace  congress  1861;  appointed 
by  President  Lincoln  consul  at  London. 

Murch,  Thompson  Henry,  a  Representative  from  Maine; 
born  in  Hampden,  March  29,  1838;  attended  the  common 
schools;  passed  his  early  life  at  sea;  learned  the  stone  cut- 
ter's trade;  followed  it  eighteen  years;  became  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Granite  Cutters'  International  Journal  in 
1877;  elected  as  a  Greenback-Labor  Reformer  to  the  Forty- 
wxth  and  Forty-seventh  Congresses  (March  4,  1879-March 
3,  1883)  ;  died  in  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  December  15,  1886. 

Murphy,  Nathan  Oakes,  a  Delegate  from  Arizona  Terri- 
tory;  born  in  Jefferson,  October  14,  1849;  attended  the  public 
schools;  taught  school  in  Wisconsin;  settled  in  Prescott,  Ari- 
zona, in  April,  1883;  secretary  of  Arizona  Territory  in  1889; 
governor  1892-1894;  delegate  in  the  Republican  national  con- 
tention in  Minneapolis,  June  7,  1892;  elected  as  a  Republican 
u>  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  (March  4,  1895-March  3,  1897)  ; 
«'-*rain  appointed  governor  of  Arizona  Territory,  and  served 
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1898-1902;  died  in  Coronado,  San  Diego  County,  California, 
August  22,  1908 ;  interment  in  Arlington  Cemetery,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Nesmith,  James  Willis,  a  Representative  and  a  Senator 
from  Oregon ;  born  in  Washington  County,  July  23,  1820 ; 
moved  with  his  parents  to  New  Hampshire;  attended  the  com- 
mon schools;  moved  to  Ohio  and  from  there  to  Oregon  in 
1843;  studied  law  and  was  appointed  judge  in  1845;  United 
States  marshal  for  Oregon  1853-1855,  when  he  resigned ;  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territories  in  1857 ;  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  and  served  from  March  4,  1861,  to  March  3,  1867;  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Austria  but  his  nomination  was  not  con- 
firmed; elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  Forty-third  Congress  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  J.  G.  Wilson,  and  served 
from  December  1,  1873.  to  March  3,  1875;  died  in  Rickreall, 
Oregon,  June  17,  1885. 

Norris,  Benjamin  W.,  a  Representative  from  Alabama; 
born  in  Monmouth  in  1819;  graduated  from  Colby  College  in 
1843;  merchant;  delegate  to  the  Free  Soil  convention  in  Buf- 
falo in  1848;  held  local  offices;  delegate  to  the  Republican  na- 
tional convention  in  Baltimore  in  1864 ;  paymaster  in  the 
Union  army  1864-1865;  became  a  planter  in  Alabama  after 
the  war ;  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  in  Alabama 
in  1868;  elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  Fortieth  Congress 
(March  4,  1867-March  3,  1869);  died  in  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, January  27,  1873. 

North,  William,  a  Senator  from  New  York;  born  in  Fort 
Frederick,  Pemaquid,  in  1755;  attended  the  common  schools; 
moved  with  his  mother  to  Boston,  Massachusetts ;  aid-de-camp 
to  Major-General  Baron  von  Steuben  in  the  Revolutionary 
Army;  after  the  war  settled  in  Duanesburg,  New  York;  mem- 
ber of  the  state  assembly  and  elected  speaker;  appointed  to 
the  United  States  Senate  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  res- 
ignation of  John  S.  Hobart,  and  served  from  May  21,  1798,  to 
March  3,  1799;  appointed  adjutant-general  of  the  army  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  served  from  1798  to  1800 ; 
died  in  Duanesburg,  New  York,  January  3,  1836. 
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Xoyes,  Joseph  Cob  ham,  a  Representative  from  Maine;  born 
in  Portland,  September  22,  1798;  received  a  limited  education; 
merchant  in  Eastport ;  member  of  the  state  house  of  represen- 
tatives in  1833;  elected  as  a  Whig  to  the  Twenty-fifth  and 
Twenty-sixth  Congresses  (March  4,  1837-March  3,  1841)  ; 
moved  to  Portland  and  engaged  in  banking;  died  in  Portland, 
July  21,  1868. 

Nourse,  Amos,  a  Senator  from  Maine;  born  in  Bolton, 
Massachusetts,  December  17,  1794 ;  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  1812;  studied  medicine  and  practiced  in  Bath;  medi- 
cal lecturer  at  Bowdoin  College  1846-1854;  held  several  local 
offices;  appointed  to  the  United  States  Senate  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  resignation  of  Hannibal  Hamlin  and 
served  from  January  24,  1857,  to  March  3,  1857 ;  judge  of  pro- 
bate for  Sagadahoc  County;  died  in  Bath,  April  17,  1877. 

Xye,  Frank  Mellen,  a  Representative  from  Minnesota; 
born  in  Shirley,  March  7,  1852;  attended  the  common  schools 
and  the  academy  in  River  Falls,  Wisconsin;  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar;  district  attorney  of  Polk  County, 
Wisconsin;  member  of  the  Wisconsin  assembly  1884-1885; 
moved  to  Minnesota ;  county  attorney  of  Hennepin  County 
1893-1897;  elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  Sixtieth  and  Sixty- 
first  Congresses  (March  4,  1907-March  3,  1911) ;  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

O'Brien,  Jeremiah,  a  Representative  from  Maine;  born  in 
Machias,  January  21,  1778;  attended  the  public  schools; 
elected  to  the  Eighteenth,  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Con- 
gresses (March  4,  1823-March  3,  1829)  ;  defeated  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  Twenty-first  Congress;  served  six  terms  in  the 
state  legislature;  died  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  May  30,  1858. 

Otis,  John,  a  Representative  from  Maine;  born  in  Leeds, 
August  3,  1801;  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1823; 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  practice  in 
Hallowell;  served  several  years  in  both  houses  of  the  state 
legislature;  elected  as  a  Whig  to  the  Thirty-first  Congress 
(March  4,  1849-March  3,  1851);  died  in  Hallowell,  October 
17,  1856. 

Orr,  Benjamin,  a  Representative  from  the  District  of 
•Maine;  born  in  Bedford,  New  Hampshire,  December  1,  1772; 
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graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1798;  studied  law,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  practice  in  1801  at  Topsham; 
moved  to  Brunswick;  elected  to  the  Fifteenth  Congress 
(March  4,  1817-March  3,  1819)  ;  died  in  Brunswick,  September 
5,  1828. 

Parker,  Isaac,  a  Representative  from  the  District  of 
Maine;  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  June  17,  1768;  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  College  in  1786;  studied  law,  was  admitted 
to  the,  bar,  and  began  practice  in  Castine;  held  several  local 
offices;  elected  to  the  Fifth  Congress  (March  4,  1797-March 

3,  1799)  ;  United  States  Marshal  for  the  district  of  Maine; 
moved  to  Portland;  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Maine  1814-1820;  professor  of  law  in  Harvard  University 
1816-1827;  died  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  May  26,  1830. 

Parker,  James,  a  Representative  from  the  District  of 
Maine;  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1768;  completed 
preparatory  studies;  studied  medicine  and  began  practice  in 
Gardiner;  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  Thirteenth  Congress 
(March  4,  1813-March  3,  1815)  ;  re-elected  to  the  Sixteenth 
Congress  (March  4,  1819-March  3,  1821)  ;  died  in  Gardiner, 
November  9,  1837. 

Parks,  Gorham,  a  Representative  from  Maine;  born  in 
Westfield,  Massachusetts,  May  27,  1794 ;  graduated  from  Har- 
vard College  in  1813;  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  practiced  in  Bangor;  held  several  local  offices;  elected  as 
a  Democrat  to  the  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth  Con- 
gresses (March  4,  1833-March  3,  1837)  ;  United  States  Mar- 
shal for  the  district  of  Maine  1838-1841;  United  States  attor- 
ney for  the  district  of  Maine  in  1843,  and  resigned  in  1845  to 
become  United  States  Consul  at  Rio  Janeiro,  which  position  he 
held  until  1849;  died  in  Bay  Ridge,  Kings  County,  New  York, 
November  23,  1877. 

Perry,  John  Jasiel,  a  Representative  from  Maine;  born  in 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  August  2,  1811;  completed  pre- 
paratory studies;  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
began  practice  in  Oxford ;  member  of  the  state  house  of  repre- 
sentatives 1839-1843  and  of  the  state  senate  1846-1847; 
elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  Thirty-fourth  Congress  (March 

4,  1855-March  3,  1857)  ;  re-elected  to  the  Thirty-sixth  Con- 
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gress  (March  4,  1859-March  3,  1861)  ;  delegate  to  the  peace 
coftgr&s  in  1S61 ;  edited  the  Oxford  Democrat;  moved  to  Port- 
land and  died  there  May  2,  1897. 

Parris,  Albion  Keith,  a  Representative  from  Massachusetts 
and  a  Senator  from  Maine ;  born  in  Hebron,  January  10,  1788 ; 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1803;  studied  law,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  commenced  practice  in  Paris  in  1809; 
county  attorney  of  Oxford  County  in  1811 ;  member  of  the  gen- 
eral court  in  1813,  and  senator  in  1814;  elected  as  a  Democrat 
to  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Congresses,  and  served  from 
March  4,  1815,  to  February  3,  1818,  when  he  resigned;  judge 
of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
Maine,  1818-1820;  delegate  to  the  state  constitutional  conven- 
tion in  1919;  judge  of  probate  for  Cumberland  county  1820- 
1821;  governor  five  terms,  1822-1827;  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  and  served  from  March  4,  1827,  to  August  26, 
1828,  when  he  resigned;  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Maine 
I82&.1836;  Second  Comptroller  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
1836-1850;  Mayor  of  Portland  1852;  declined  a  re-election; 
was  defeated  candidate  for  governor  in  1854 ;  died  in  Portland, 
February  11,  1857. 

Parris,  Virgil  Delphini,  a  Representative  from  Maine; 
Wn  in  Buckfield,  February  18,  1807;  completed  preparatory 
studies,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  prac- 
tice in  Buckfield ;  member  of  the  state  house  of  representatives 
1833-1838;  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Congress 
to  till  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Timothy  J.  Carter; 
re-elected  to  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress  and  served  from  May 
29.  1838,  to  March  3,  18  41;  state  senator  1842-1843,  and  part 
of  the  time  was  president  pro  tempore  and  acting  governor; 
United  States  Marshal  for  the  District  of  Maine  1844-1848; 
«i»ed  in  Paris,  June  13,  1874. 

Perham,  Sidney,  a  Representative  from  Maine;  born  in 
Woodstock,  March  27,  1819;  completed  preparatory  studies; 
•  Rfaged  in  farming;  member  of  the  state  house  of  representa- 
tive* in  1854,  and  its  speaker;  elected  as  a  Republican  to  the 
Thirty-eighth,  Thirty-ninth  and  Fortieth  Congresses  (March 

1863-March  3,  1869)  ;  governor  of  Maine,  1871-1874;  ap- 
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praiser  in  the  Portland  custom  house;  died  in  Washington, 
D.  Cn  April  10,  1907. 

Perkins,  George  Clement,  a  Senator  from  California;  born 
in  Kennebunkport,  August  23.  1839;  had  limited  educational 
advantages;  at  the  age  of  twelve  went  to  sea  as  a  cabin  boy 
and  followed  the  sea  for  several  years;  shipped  "before  the 
mast"  on  a  sailing  vssel  bound  for  San  Francisco,  California, 
in  1855;  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in  Oroville;  subse- 
quently engaged  in  banking,  milling,  mining,  farming,  whale 
fishing  and  steamship  business,  operating  steamships  on  the 
coasts  of  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  British  Columbia, 
Alaska,  and  Mexico;  elected  to  the  state  senate  in  1869  and 
served  eight  years;  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of 
San  Francisco  and  of  the  San  Francisco  art  association;  di- 
rector of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences  and  other  public 
institutions;  elected  governor  of  California  in  1879  and 
served  until  January,  1883;  appointed  as  a  Republican  to  the 
United  States  Senate  July  24,  1893,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Leland  Stanford,  and  took  his  seat  August  8, 
1893;  subsequently  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term;  re- 
elected in  1897,  1903,  and  1909,  and  served  until  March  3, 
1915. 

Peters,  John  Andrew,  a  Representative  from  Maine;  born 
in  Ellsworth,  October  9,  1822;  graduated  from  Yale  College, 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  practiced  in  Bangor : 
member  of  the  state  senate  1862-1864;  attorney-general  of  the 
state  1864-1866;  elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  Fortieth,  For- 
ty-first and  Forty-second  Congresses  (March  4,  1867-March 
3,  1873)  ;  appointed  a  judge  of  Maine  supreme  court  in  1872: 
chief  justice  in  1883;  resigned  in  1901;  died  in  Bangor,  Apri; 
2,  1904. 

Plaisted,  Harris  Merrill,  a  Representative  from  Maine 
born  in  Jefferson,  New  Hampshire,  November  2,  1828 ;  gradu- 
ated from  Water ville,  now  Colby  College,  in  1853;  studied  law 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  practice  in  Bangor  ir 
1856;  served  in  the  Union  army;  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
eleventh  Maine  Infantry,  October  30,  1861;  colonel,  May  12 
1862;  brevet  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  February  21 
1865;  major-general  March  13,  1865,  "for  gallant  and  mer 
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itorious  service  during  the  war";  honorably  discharged  March 
25,  1865;  member  of  the  state  legislature  1867-1868;  delegate 
to  the  Republican  national  convention  in  Chicago  in  1868; 
attorney-general  of  Maine  1873-1875;  elected  as  a  Republican 
to  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Samuel  F.  Hersey,  and  served  from  December  6, 
1875,  to  March  3,  1877;  governor  of  Maine  1881-1882;  died 
in  Bangor,  January  31,  1898. 

Pike,  Frederick  Augustus,  a  Representative  from  Maine; 
!>orn  in  Calais,  December  9,  1817;  received  a  thorough  English 
training,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  commenced 
practice  in  Calais  in  1840;  edited  the  Calais  Advertiser  one 
\  car ;  served  a  number  of  years  as  a  member  of  the  state  legis- 
lature and  one  term  as  speaker  of  the  house;  county  attorney 
for  Washington  County;  elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  Thirty- 
seventh,  Thirty-eighth,  Thirty-ninth  and  Fortieth  Congresses 
(March  4,  1861-March  3,  1869)  ;  again  elected  to  the  state 
legislature ;  defeated  as  the  Liberal  Republican  candidate  for 
the  Forty-third  Congress;  died  in  Calais,  December  2,  1886. 

Potter,  John  F.,  a  Representative  from  Wisconsin;  born 
in  Augusta,  May  11,  1817;  pursued  classical  studies,  studied 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  practice  in  East  Troy, 
Wisconsin,  in  1857 ;  served  one  term  in  the  state  house  of  rep- 
resentatives ;  elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  Thirty-fifth,  Thir- 
ty-sixth and  Thirty-seventh  Congresses  (March  4,  1857-March 
3,  1863)  ;  defeated  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  re-election; 
appointed  consul-general  of  the  United  States  to  the  British 
Provinces  in  North  America;  died  in  1899. 

Powers,  Llewellyn,  a  Representative  from  Maine;  born  in 
I'ittsfield,  October  14,  1836;  graduated  from  Coburn  Classical 
institute  and  attended  Colby  College  two  years;  graduated 
from  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Albany,  New 
^ork;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1861  and  began  practice  in  Houl- 
t('n;  county  attorney  for  Aroostook  County  1864-1871;  col- 
lator of  customs  for  the  district  of  Aroostook  1868-1872; 
Member  of  the  state  house  of  representatives  1874,  1875,  1876, 
*883,  1893  and  1895;  speaker  in  1895;  elected  governor  of 
M*ine  in  ig96  anci  re-elected  in  1898;  elected  as  a  Republican 
to  the  Forty-fifth  Congress  (March  4,  1877-March  3,  1879)  ; 
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elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  Ffity-seventh  Congress  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Charles  A.  Boutelle ; 
re-elected  to  the  Fifty-eighth,  Fifty-ninth  and  Sixtieth  Con- 
gresses, and  served  from  December  2,  1901,  until  his  death  in 
Houlton,  July  28,  1908. 

Pratt,  Daniel  Darwin,  a  Representative  and  Senator  from 
Indiana;  born  in  Palermo,  October  26,  1813;  moved  with  his 
parents  to  New  York;  graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in 
1831 ;  moved  to  Indiana  in  1832  and  settled  in  Indianapolis  in 
1834 ;  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  practice 
in  Logansport  in  1836;  member  of  the  Indiana  legislature  in 
1851  and  1853;  elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  Forty-first  Con- 
gress, but  before  taking  his  seat  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  and  served  from  March  4,  1869,  to  March  3, 
1875;  commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  from  May  15,  1875, 
to  August  1,  1876;  died  in  Logansport,  Indiana,  June  17,  1877. 

Pratt,  Henry  Otis,  a  Representative  from  Iowa;  born  in 
Foxcroft,  February  11,  1838;  completed  preparatory  studies, 
graduated  from  Harvard  Law  School;  moved  to  Iowa  in  1862; 
served  in  the  Union  army;  began  practice  in  Charles  City, 
Iowa,  in  1864 ;  member  of  the  state  house  of  representatives 
1869-1871;  elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  Forty-third  and 
Forty-fourth  Congresses  (March  4,  1873-March  3,  1877). 

Prentiss,  Sergeant  Smith,  a  Representative  from  Missis- 
sippi ;  born  in  Portland,  September  30,  1808 ;  prepared  for  col- 
lege in  Gorham  Academy  and  graduated  from  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege in  1826;  studied  law  in  Gorham  and  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
moved  to  Natchez,  Mississippi,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
began  practice  in  Vicksburg;  member  of  the  state  house  of 
representatives  in  1835 ;  contested  the  election  of  John  F.  A. 
Claiborne  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Congress  and  the  election  was 
set  aside  by  the  House ;  subsequently  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  this  action  and  served  from  May  30,  1838,  to  March 
3,  1839;  moved  to  New  Orleans  in  1845,  and  practiced  law; 
died  in  Longwood,  near  Natchez,  Mississippi,  July  1,  1850. 

Prince,  Charles  Henry,  a  Representative  from  Georgia; 
born  in  Buckfield,  May  9,  1837;  received  a  limited  education 
and  became  a  merchant;  captain  Company  C  Twenty-third 
Maine  Infantry  from  September  10,  1862,  to  July  15,  1863; 
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alter  the  war  located  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  was  cashier 
of  a  bank ;  postmaster  of  Augusta  twelve  years ;  state  superin- 
tendent of  education ;  delegate  to  the  state  constitutional  con- 
vention; elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  Fortieth  Congress 
(March  4,  1867-March  3,  1869);  returned  to  Buckneld  and 
engaged  in  manufacturing;  member  of  Maine  senate  in  1901; 
delegate  in  several  Republican  national  conventions;  died  in 
Buekfield,  April  3,  1912. 

Randall,  Benjamin,  a  Representative  from  Maine;  born  in 
1789;  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1809;  studied  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  practice  in  Bath  in  1814; 
member  of  the  state  senate  in  1833;  elected  as  a  Whig  to  the 
Twenty-sixth  and  Twenty-seventh  Congresses  (March  4,  1839- 
March  3,  1843)  ;  appointed  collector  of  customs  for  the  port  of 
Bath  and  served  until  his  death  in  Bath,  October  14,  1857. 

Reed,  Isaac,  a  Representative  from  Maine ;  born  in  Waldo- 
boro  in  1810;  received  a  limited  schooling  and  became  a  mer- 
chant; six  years  a  member  of  the  state  house  of  representa- 
tives; defeated  for  the  Thirty-second  Congress;  elected  as  a 
Whig  to  the  same  Congress  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Charles  Andrews  and  served  from  June  25,  1852,  to 
March  3,  1853;  died  in  YValdoboro. 

Reed,  Thomas  Brackett,  a  Representative  from  Maine; 
born  in  Portland,  October  18,  1839 ;  graduated  from  Bowdoin 
College  in  1860;  studied  law;  acting  assistant  paymaster, 
United  States  Navy,  from  April  19,1864,  to  November  4, 1865; 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1865  and  began  practice  in  Portland; 
member  of  the  state  house  of  representatives  in  1868  and  1869 
and  of  the  state  senate  in  1870;  attorney  general  of  the  state 
1870-1872;  city  solicitor  of  Portland  1874-1877;  elected  as  a 
Republican  to  the  Forty-fifth  and  to  the  eleven  succeeding 
Congresses  and  served  from  March  4,  1877,  to  September  4, 
1809,  when  he  resigned;  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  Fifty-first,  Fifty-fourth  and  Fifty-fifth  Con- 
gresses; moved  to  New  York  City  and  engaged  in  the  practice 
°*  law;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  December  7,  1902;  inter- 
n^nt  in  Portland. 

Rice,  John  Hovey,  a  Representative  from  Maine;  born  in 
Mount  Vernon,  February  5,  1816;  received  a  limited  school- 
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ing;  studied  law,  was  admited  to  the  bar  and  began  practice 
in  1848;  county  attorney  for  Piscataquis  County  1852-1860; 
elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  Thirty-seventh,  Thirty-eighth, 
and  Thirty-ninth  Congresses  (March  4,  1861-March  3,  1867)  ; 
collector  of  customs  at  Bangor  1861-1871;  moved  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  practiced  law;  died  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  March 
4,  1911. 

Rice,  Thomas,  a  Representative  from  the  District  of  Maine, 
while  a  part  of  Massachusetts ;  born  in  Pownalborough  (now 
Wiscasset),  March  30,  1768;  graduated  from  Harvard  College 
in  1791;  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  practiced; 
elected  to  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Congresses  (March  4, 
1815-March  3,  1819)  ;  died  in  Winslow,  August  25,  1854. 

Ripley,  James  Wheelock,  a  Representative  from  Maine; 
born  in  Maine;  completed  preparatory  studies,  studied  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  practice  in  Fryeburg; 
served  in  the  war  of  1812;  member  of  the  state  house  of  rep- 
resentatives 1814-1819;  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  Nine- 
teenth Congress  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation 
of  Enoch  Lincoln,  and  re-elected  to  the  Twentieth  and  Twenty- 
first  Congresses,  and  served  from  December  4,  1826,  to  March 
12,  1830,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health ;  appointed 
collector  of  customs  for  Passamaquoddy  district;  died  in  Frye- 
burg, June  17,  1835. 

Roberts,  Ernest  W.,  a  Representative  from  Massachusetts; 
born  in  Madison,  November  22,  1858;  attended  the  public 
schools  of  Massachusetts  and  Highland  Military  Academy, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts;  graduated  from  Boston  University 
Law  School  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1881 ;  member  of 
the  city  council  of  Chelsea  in  1887  and  1888;  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  house  of  representatives  in  1894,  1895  and 
1896;  member  of  the  Massachusetts  senate  in  1897  and  1898: 
elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  Fifty-sixth,  Fifty-seventh,  Fif- 
ty-eighth, Fifty-ninth,  Sixtieth,  Sixty-first,  Sixty-second 
Sixty-third  and  Sixty-fourth  Congresses  (March  4,  1899- 
March  3,  1917)  ;  residence,  Chelsea,  Massachusetts. 

Robinson,  Edward,  a  Representative  from  Maine;  born  ir 
Cushing,  November  25,  1796;  completed  preparatory  studies 
merchant  at  Thomaston;  elected  as  a  Whig  to  the  Twenty 
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fifth  Congress  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Jona- 
than Cilley  and  served  from  April  28,  1838,  to  March  3,  1839; 
presidential  elector  on  the  Harrison  ticket  in  1840;  died  in 
Thomaston,  February  20,  1857. 

Ruggles,  John,  a  Senator  from  Maine;  born  in  Westboro, 
Massachusetts,  October  8,  1789;  graduated  from  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  1813;  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
practiced  in  Skowhegan,  1815-1817;  moved  to  Thomaston  in 
1818;  member  of  the  state  house  of  representatives,  18^3-1831, 
and  its  speaker,  1825-1829,  and  1831;  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  1831-1834;  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  United 
States  Senate  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Peleg  Sprague,  and  served  from  January  20,  1835,  to  March  3, 
1341;  died  in  Thomaston,  June  20,  1874. 

Sawtelle,  Cullen,  a  Representative  from  Maine;  born  in 
Norridgewock,  September  25,  1805 ;  graduated  from  Bowdoin 
College  in  1825;  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  be- 
iran  practice  in  Norridgewock  in  1829;  register  of  probate 
1830-1838;  member  of  the  state  senate  1843-1844;  elected  as 
a  Democrat  to  the  Twenty-ninth  Congress  (March  4,  1843- 
March  3,  1845)  ;  re-elected  to  the  Thirty-first  Congress  (March 
4.  1849-March  3,  1851)  ;  died  in  Englewood,  New  Jersey,  No- 
vember 10,  1887. 

Scammon,  John  Fairfield,  a  Representative  from  Maine; 
born  in  Saco,  October  4,  1786;  attended  the  public  schools; 
merchant;  member  of  the  state  house  of  representatives  1817, 
1820  and  1821 ;  collector  of  customs  at  Saco,  1820-1841 ;  elected 
is  a  Democrat  to  the  Twenty-ninth  Congress  (March  4,  1845- 
March  3,  1847)  ;  member  of  the  state  senate  in  1855;  died  in 
Saco,  May  23,  1858.  (To  be  concluded) 

"AGAMENTICUS  MAJESTIC" 

York  County's  Mountain  and  the  Legend  of  "Saint"  Aspenquid 

(An  address  before  the  Riverside  Reading  Club  of  Kittery,  January  5, 
1922,  by  Judge  Justin  Henry  Shaw.) 

(By   Justin    Henry  Shaw) 

Members  of  the  Riverside  Reading  Club,  and  Friends: 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  this  second  privilege  of  reading 
something  from  some  of  my  historical  manuscripts,  in  which 
>ou  have  so  kindly  shown  an  interest. 
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About  forty  years  ago,  probably  in  the  autumn  of  1882, 
when  I  was  then  only  nine  years  of  age,  if  I  need  to  confess  it, 
or  perhaps  just  under  ten  in  October  of  that  year,  there  was 
what  was  called  a  great  field  day  on  the  mountain  Agamenticus 
in  York. 

It  was  attended  (as  I  remember  it)  by  the  people  of  all  the 
immediate  surrounding  towns,  from  Kittery,  Eliot,  South  Ber- 
wick, and  probably  Wells.  That  was  the  first  time  I  visited 
the  mountain,  but  I  have  lived  in  sight  of  it  from  the  time  that 
my  father  had  moved  from  Boston  to  the  east  side  of  Kittery, 
when  I  was  only  a  few  years  old. 

Among  the  exercises  of  that  afternoon,  was  the  reading  by 
some  man,  of  the  story  of  a  strange  funeral  feast,  the  legend 
of  the  burial  of  the  Indian  chief,  the  so-called  Saint  Aspenquid. 
I  think  it  must  have  been  the  200th  anniversary  of  that  alleged 
great  feast.    That  story  remained  in  my  boyish  memory. 

About  a  year  ago  I  came  across  this  same  story  in  a  history 
of  the  White  Mountains,  which  I  will  later  quote ;  so  that  this 
legend  has  now  become  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  old  hill,  or 
such  of  it  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  and  I  have  chosen  to 
read,  this  afternoon,  a  short  sketch  which  may  have  the  title 
of  "Some  Facts  and  Fancies  Regarding  Agamenticus/' 

Agamenticus,  which  we  will  call  "our  mountain,"  repre- 
sents the  highest  point  of  land  in  York  County.  It  is  an  oval 
appearing  mound,  673  feet  high,  in  the  northwest  of  the  town 
of  York,  and  runs  about  due  north  and  south,  five  and  seven- 
tenths  miles  due  west  from  York  coast  (or  exactly  five  and  a 
half  miles  from  York  Beach),  and  six-tenths  of  a  mile  south- 
east from  the  South  Berwick  line  back  at  the  nearest  point. 

The  Agamenticus  range  is  a  rocky  ridge,  beginning  about 
in  the  center  of  the  town,  where  a  height  of  100  feet  is  re- 
corded, and  runs  from  one-half  to  seven-tenths  of  a  mile  wide 
between  Folly  Pond  on  the  west  and  Chase's  Pond  on  the  east, 
Agamenticus  being  the  peak,  and  then  ending  in  two  closely 
adjoining  hills  at  the  northeast,  one  of  them  504  feet  and  the 
last  of  513  feet. 

In  Captain  John  Smith's  famous  map  of  "New  England" 
published  in  London  in  1614,  there  is  a  crude  representation 
of  this  hill,  which  he  gave  the  name  of  "Snadoun  Hill,"  evi- 
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dently  after  some  English  name; 1  and  it  is  upon  this  map  also 
that  what  are  now  Kittery  and  York  were  loosely  designated 
only  as  "Boston."  Portsmouth  is  "Hull."  And  what  may 
have  been  intended  as  Cape  Xeddick  (also  "Neddock")  at  York 
is  down  on  that  map  as  "Poynt  Davies."  There  are  drawings 
of  houses  at  both  "Boston"  and  "Hull,"  which  have  been  con- 
strued as  meaning  that  there  were  possibly  houses  or  settle- 
ments at  these  points  at  that  time,  but  this  seems  improbable. 

The  name  Agamenticus  is  of  Indian  origin,  and  has  had 
various  primitive  spellings,  and  has  been  given  various  defini- 
tions. It  appears  to  have  been  originally  "Accominta,"  a  name 
given  by  the  Red  Men  to  York  river.  William  Jones,  an  au- 
thority on  Indian  matters,  says  that  it  is  possibly  related  to  the 
Chippewa  "akukumigak,"  a  locative  expression,  referring  to 
the  place  where  land  and  water  meet,  hence  specifically, 
"shore,"  "shoreline."  It  was  also  the  name  of  a  small  tribe  or 
band  of  the  Pennacook  confederacy,  commonly  called  Agamen- 
ticus or  Accominticus,  that  occupied  a  village  at,  or  near,  the 
present  York,  and  perhaps  along  the  river. 

The  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  gives  seven  different 
spellings  of  the  name,  as  used  by  Hoyt,  Gookin,  Capt.  John 
Smith,  and  in  Coast  Survey  reports,  and  in  poetry.  But  under 
what  name  the  mountain  tribes  were  finally  recognized  is  not 
known,  so  it  is  stated. 

The  old-time  colloquialism  for  the  name,  in  sound,  was  in- 
variably "Eddy-med-i-cus,"  or  just  as  often  perhaps  "Eddy- 
med-e-gus,"  and  it  has  been  noted  that  the  older  resident  who 
has  not  become  familiar  with  the  printed  word  Agamenticus 
will  now  readily  give  the  name  the  local  pronunciation.  "Ed- 
dymedicus"  might  be  said  to  be  as  much  an  approximation  of 
Akukumigak  as  Captain  John  Smith's  Accominta  or  the  later 
■pelling.  But  the  Indian  name  of  Agamenticus  as  we  know  it, 
H  happily  a  more  dignified  and  worthy  nomenclature  than 
Captain  Smith's  "Snadoun  Hifl." 

In  1873,  George  Alexander  Emery  described  the  mountain 

follows:  "It  is  not  broken,  rocky  or  steep,  but  is  covered 
u»th  woods  and  shrubs,  interspersed  with  small  patches  of 

y  .Probably  a  spelling  for  Snowdon,  a  mountain   in  Caernarvon  County,  Wales. 

ln  17"4  by  Dr.  Johnson.  Bosweil's  Life  of  Johnson,  Vol.  II,  325.  SnowuWi 
Irom  the  sea  appears  to  approximate  Agamenticus's. 
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pasture,  and  large  crowning  rocks  which  form  its  summit. 
It  is  a  noted  landmark  for  mariners,  and  is  the  first  height 
seen  by  them  from  the  sea  on  the  coast  northward  and  east- 
ward of  Portsmouth. 

"This  mountain  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  land  first  dis- 
covered by  Capt.  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  the  English  navigator, 
in  1602,  and  was  also  visited  by  Martin  Pring,  in  1603,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  voyage  of  the  French  along  the  coast  in  1605, 
that  a  distinct  reference  is  made  to  it  in  any  record.  Gosnold 
is  thought  to  have  made  a  landing  at  the  Nubble,  near  York 
'Long  Beach,  and  to  have  called  it  Savage  Rock.'  " 

Emery  says  that  "on  a  clear  day  Agamenticus  mountain  is 
visible  nearly  forty  miles  at  sea,"  and  therefore  it  must  have 
been  seen  by  all  of  those  discoverers  who  visited  along  our 
shores. 

Among  the  conclusions  of  Eben  Norton  Horsford  in  a 
brochure  (by  tr?  University  Press  of  Cambridge  in  1886)  en- 
titled "John  Cabot's  Landfall  in  1497  and  the  site  of  Norum- 
bega"  it  was  submitted  that  "the  first  land  seen  may  have  been 
Cape  Ann,  or  possibly  the  mountain,  Agamenticus."  In  this 
brochure  it  was  also  asserted  elaborately  that  "John  Cabot 
preceded  Columbus  in  the  discovery  of  America."  If  this 
were  true  it  is  possible  therefore  that  Agamenticus  was  actu- 
ally the  first  land  seen  in  the  discovery  of  the  continent  by  the 
English  of  that  time,  if  they  thus  came  so  early. 

But  we  shall  have  to  be  content  perhaps  with  Dr.  Kohl's 
story  of  the  supposed  voyage  of  Sebastian  Cabot  in  1498,  when 
as  a  young  man  of  perhaps  twenty-one  to  twenty-five  he  may 
have  come  into  the  gulf  of  Maine,  and  have  seen  Cape  Cod  and 
the  mountain.  But  it  has  now  come  to  be  understood  I  think, 
that  the  career  of  Sebastian  Cabot  was  of  a  later  period,  if  we 
follow  the  conclusions  of  Harrisse. 

On  the  geological  map  of  Maine,  colored  to  show  the  deter- 
mined geological  formations,  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  geolo- 
gist for  the  state  in  1884,  the  Agamenticus  range  is  marked  to 
represent  granite,  in  a  bulging  crescent  shape  for  about  ten 
miles,  with  Agamenticus  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  ridge  and 
on  the  inner  center  of  the  curve. 
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Dr.  Hitchcock  says  that  our  section  is  Cambrian.  The 
Cambrian  formations,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  the  conglom- 
erates, sandstones,  shales,  limestones,  and  the  like,  and  indi- 
cate, in  general,  conditions  of  shallow  sea  water,  and  a  period 
of  great  duration.  "In  York  County,"  says  Dr.  Hitchcock, 
"a  flinty  slate  is  common,  which  seems  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  Merrimack  slates  of  New  Hampshire.  In  York  and  Kit- 
tery  it  is  enclosed  by  a  curved  band  of  syenite." 

These  hills  withstood  the  long  planing  down  of  this  south- 
ern slope  of  Maine  during  the  ice  age.  In  some  very  long  ago 
age  they  were  no  doubt  much  larger  than  at  present.  The 
graceful,  regular  shape  of  Agamenticus  against  the  skyline  is 
always  the  first  land  to  be  seen  when  coming  into  the  Ports- 
mouth and  York  harbors.  Until  within  fifty  years  ago  there 
was  probably  more  wood  or  more  growth  on  it,  but  the  cutting 
has  not  changed  the  general  shape,  or  modified  very  much  the 
blue  shade  of  the  old  form. 

Emery's  history  of  the  town,  "The  Ancient  City  of 
Gorgeana:  the  Modern  Town  of  York"  (1894),  has  the  follow- 
ing in  regard  to  the  settlement  there :  "Agamenticus  and  its 
immediate  neighborhood  were  formerly  inhabited  by  a  singu- 
lar people,  whose  names,  Fitzgerald,  Ramsdell,  etc.,  would  im- 
ply Scotch  ancestry.  They  brought  to  the  village  bark,  ber- 
ries, wood,  etc.,  which  they  exchanged  for  groceries,  salt  fish, 
corn  and  rum;  and  on  muster  or  training  days  some  of  them 
rarely  got  home  until  the  next  day.  Their  style  of  language 
was  very  peculiar  also,  appearing  to  be  neither  Scotch  nor 
Yankee,  but  a  cross  between.  After  Cape  Neddock  began  to 
divert  trade  from  York  Village,  less  and  less  was  seen  of  those 
people.  That  region  is  becoming  depopulated,  as  the  forest 
there  has  disappeared  before  the  vandal  axe." 

There  is  an  industry  in  that  section  also,  unknown  else- 
where in  York  County  perhaps,  and  that  is  basketmaking. 
This  work  is  mostly  done  during  the  long  winters,  in  a  limited 
way.  There  is  still  a  business  of  picking  and  selling  berries 
m  summer,  and  sometimes  the  men  and  women  of  that  section 
come  to  town  with  great  loads.  But  it  is  a  "sign  of  spring" 
when  the  baskets  are  brought  over  for  sale.  The  backbone  of 
the  winter  has  then  been  broken.  Spring  is  at  hand!  Wel- 
come then  to  the  load  of  baskets,  and  to  the  peddler ! 
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Generally  the  hill  was  not  easily  to  be  reached.  To  visit 
it  has  always  been  a  special  and  happy  little  journey.  It  is 
isolated  between  the  lines  of  railroad.  The  main  steam  rail- 
road lines  run  north  quite  a  distance,  although  the  mountain 
appears  quite  near  at  places,  from  the  car  windows.  The 
shore  lines  of  railroad,  both  steam  and  electric,  are  more  dis- 
tant on  the  southeast,  or  correspond  with  the  distance  from 
the  coast.  The  automobile  has,  of  course,  made  the  place  a 
little  more  generally  accessible. 

But  away  from  the  main  roads,  the  rocky  and  gullied  roads 
to  reach  the  mountain  are  never  exactly  good.  The  territory 
is  one  of  loneliness  and  the  land  about  the  hills  is  not  very 
much  given  over  to  farming  or  agriculture;  and  the  distance 
is  too  great  for  men  to  live  there  and  attempt  to  work  in  the 
settled  parts  of  the  town  regularly,  and  to  travel  to  and  from 
their  homes  daily.  There  are  few  houses  around  the  moun- 
tain, and  only  a  few  near  it. 

There  is  not  very  much  of  any  written  history  about  the 
Agamenticus  range.  The  mountain  itself  is  hardly  mentioned 
in  any  of  the  older  local  events  except  for  the  uncertain  story 
of  the  great  feast  reported  in  connection  with  the  burial  of 
this  legendary  Indian  chief,  Aspenquid  (also  spelled  Aspin- 
quid)  on  its  summit.  There  are  a  number  of  considerations, 
however,  that  make  one  inclined  to  believe  that  the  magnitude 
and  details  of  that  alleged  occurrence  are  more  or  less  fiction. 

Adams,  in  "The  Founding  of  New  England,"  says  that  "At 
the  time  of  discovery,  the  natives  encountered  along  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  had  advanced  (only)  from  savagery  to  the  lower 
status  of  barbarism,  and  were  still  in  the  Stone  Age.  Al- 
though agriculture  was  practiced  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
Indians,  having  no  domestic  animals,  were  still  dependent 
upon  the  chase  for  a  material  part  of  their  diet,  and  so  must 
be  considered  as  in  the  hunting  stage,  their  advancement  in 
culture  being  limited  by  that  condition." 

The  red  men  inhabiting  the  vicinity  of  the  Piscataqua  at 
the  time  of  the  Piscataqua  plantations  were  the  Abnaki,  one 
of  the  fourteen  big  tribes  or  great  families  of  Algonquin  stock. 
It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  although  there  were  many  dif- 
ferences, both  physical  and  cultural,  between  the  various 
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American  tribes,  the  only  classification  widely  accepted  is 
based  upon  language.  The  Abnaki  were  further  divided  into 
four  bands,  scattered  along  the  coast,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
M-ttlement  of  Kittery  there  were  probably  40,000  red  men 
within  the  territory  of  Maine. 

"Some  Maine  Indians  claim  that  a  great  man,  a  man  of 
wonderful  bearing,  personality  and  influence,  although  very 
aged,  came  to  them  shortly  before  the  breaking  of  Philip's 
war.  Because  of  the  strange  likeness  of  this  man  to  Passa- 
conaway, because  he  called  himself  'Bashaba,'  and  was  a  wiz- 
ard and  powwow,  some  writers  believe  him  to  have  been  Passa- 
conaway."— "Passaconaway  in  the  White  Mountains/'  page 
47. 

The  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  states  that  "he  is  said 
to  have  been  born  toward  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  and  was 
converted  to  Christianity,  to  have  preached  it  to  the  Indians, 
traveled  much  and  to  have  died  among  his  own  people  (the 
Abnaki)  at  the  age  of  about  100  years/'  This  same  source 
states  that  he  was  buried  "on  the  slope  of  Mount  Agamen- 
ticus"  (instead  of  on  the  summit)  and  that  he  appeared  at 
Agamenticus  in  1682.  In  this  article  he  is  "thought  by  some 
to  be  identical  with  Passaconaway.*'  In  Drake's  "New  Eng- 
land Legends,"  there  is  a  poem,  "St.  Aspenquid,"  by  John 
Albee. 

If  we  say  here  that  Aspenquid  is  identical  with  Passacona- 
way, it  requires  that  there  be  an  explanation  here  also  of  what 
a  known  of  Passaconaway. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher  of  Washington  is  the  contributor  of 
*he  brief  article  on  Passaconaway  in  the  "Handbook  of  Ameri- 
can Indians,"  issued  as  Bulletin  30  by  the  Bureau  of  American 
Kthnology    (page  207).    She  says: 

"Passaconaway  was  a  chief  of  the  region  about  Pennacook 
on  the  Merrimack  river  as  early  as  1632  (Drake's  'Indians  of 
North  America,'  278,  1880.)  In  1629,  his  daughter  married 
«  innepurget,  sachem  of  Saugus,  as  told  in  Whittier's  'Bridal 
of  Pennacook.'  His  son,  Wannalancet,  was  afterward  sachem 
of  Pennacook.  According  to  the  historian  Hubbard,  Passa- 
conaway was  the  most  noted  powwow  and  sorcerer  of  all  the 
country.  He  formally  submitted  to  the  English  in  1664,  and 
(,-ed  at  a  very  advanced  age." 
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That  is  to  say,  Passaconaway  was  probably  the  great 
"medicine-man"  of  this  section  of  that  time.  If  he  submitted 
to  the  English,  this  may  have  been  considered  equivalent  to 
his  acceptance  of  the  English  religion  and  account  for  the 
legend  of  his  conversion  to  Christianity.  Whether  that  were 
so  or  not,  it  seems  not  to  have  alienated  the  affections  of  the 
natives  for  the  great  chief. 

Samuel  Adams  Drake,  in  his  book  of  several  journeys  to 
the  great  hills,  entitled  "The  Heart  of  the  White  Mountains," 
writes  of  Passaconaway,  that  "this  noted  patriarch  and 
necromancer,  in  whose  arts  not  only  the  Indians  but  the  Eng- 
lish seemed  to  have  put  entire  faith,  after  living  to  a  great 
age,  was,  according  to  the  tradition,  translated  to  heaven  from 
the  summit  of  Mount  Washington,  after  the  manner  of  Elias, 
in  a  chariot  of  fire,  surrounded  by  a  tempest  of  flame." 

This  is  almost  obviously  not  a  tradition  at  all,  but  undoubt- 
edly a  later  Christian  invention,  perhaps  to  teach  a  Bible  story 
by  using  the  figure  of  the  Indian  chief. 

Passaconaway  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  Sandwich  group  of 
mountains,  the  other  three  being  Chocorua,  Paugus  and  Won- 
nalancet, — "a  group  of  great  sagamores,"  says  Drake — "wild, 
grand,  picturesque." 

Emery's  history  of  York  states  that  his  (Aspenquid's) 
sanctity  was  well  established  among  the  Indians;  "yet  who  he 
was,  or  why  he  deserved  these  honors  is  a  profound  mystery. 
Some  deny  that  he  ever  existed,  and  reduce  his  effigy  to  a 
mere  symbol  of  victory  or  conquest ;  but  even  of  what  that  is, 
the  answer  itself  would  become  a  doubtful  solution  of  doubt- 
ful doubts  r 

Sylvester's  stories  place  the  old  chief  as  a  follower  of 
"Apostle"  John  Eliot.  That  may  be  so,  but  from  the  date 
given  of  the  birth  of  Aspenquid  he  must  have  been  sixty-nine 
years  old  when  Eliot  came  to  America,  and  to  have  lived  fifty- 
one  years  thereafter.  Such  are  the  implications  from  what 
has  been  offered  as  definite  information.  Sylvester  says  that 
he  died  at  ninety-four.  The  fact  of  the  relationship  between 
Apostle  Eliot  and  Passaconaway  is  well  recognized;  but  it  is 
only  by  assuming  without  any  apparent  reasons  that  Passa- 
conaway and  Aspenquid  are  the  same  that  any  such  inference 
as  that  of  Sylvester's  can  be  suggested. 
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Mr.  Howells  has  said  that  this  man  (Aspenquid)  was  "the 
<  nly  Indian  saint  I  ever  heard  of,  though  there  may  be  others. 
His  statue  (in  the  St.  Aspenquid  park  once  in  York),  colossal 
in  sheetlead,  and  painted  the  copper  color  of  his  race,  offers 
any  heathen  comer  the  choice  between  a  Bible  in  one  of  his 
hands  and  a  tomahawk  in  the  other!" 

The  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  says  that  "he  is  a 
curious  figure  in  New  England  tradition."  It  also  appears 
from  the  same  source  that  "up  to  1775  or  1776  Aspenquid's 
day  was  celebrated  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  by  a  clam  dinner." 

The  story  of  the  alleged  great  feast  as  printed  in  "Passa- 
conaway  in  the  White  Mountains,"  by  Charles  Edward  Beals, 
Jr.,  in  1916,  has  been  used  on  many  occasions: 

"In  1662,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  Saint 
Aspenquid  died,  reverenced  and  beloved.  For  miles  around 
there  was  deep  sorrow  and  mourning.  In  order  to  pay  a  fit- 
ting respect  to  such  a  man,  preparations  were  made  for  the 
largest  funeral  service  ever  held  among  these  Indians,  the 
grandest  one  we  have  on  record. 

"Runners  flew  to  all  points  of  the  compass  and  nearly  all 
the  Indians  on  the  Maine  coast,  and  from  miles  inland,  came 
together  at  Mount  Agamenticus  for  the  burial.  An  enormous 
amount  of  game  was  brought,  6,711  animals  constituting  the 
funeral  offering.  Of  the  animals  brought  to  the  grave  and 
funeral  feast  were  99  black  bears,  66  moose,  25  bucks,  67  does, 
240  wolves,  82  wild-cats,  3  catamounts,  482  foxes,  32  buffaloes, 
•iOO  otter,  620  beaver,  1500  mink,  110  ferrets,  520  raccoons, 
-*00  musquashes,  501  fishers,  3  ermines,  58  porcupines,  832 
martens,  59  woodchucks,  and  112  rattlesnakes.'  (Osgood: 
The  White  Mountains.) 

"The  body  was  borne  to  the  summit  of  Agamenticus,  and 
laid  to  rest  in  a  rocky  cave.    On  the  door  of  this  natural  tomb 
these  words  were  rudely  carved  by  the  Indians: 
"Present  useful;  absent  wanted; 
Lived  desired;  died  lamented." 

The  quotation  regarding  this  great  alleged  feast  is  cred- 
ited, as  I  show,  to  Osgood's  "History  of  the  WThite  Mountains." 
Its  origin  more  than  that  is  not  given,  but  it  is  precisely  the 
story  that  was  read  at  the  field  day  exercises  forty  years  ago. 
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Now,  it  may  be  that  the  author  of  it  had  a  sense  of  humor, 
and  he  may  have  suspected  that  in  later  years  some  serious 
pedant,  with  a  great  deal  of  assumed  dignity,  and  with  a  swell- 
ing chest  and  wrinkled  brow,  would  squint  critically  at  the  re- 
cital, and  then  maybe  proceed  learnedly  and  with  great  gusto 
to  show  this,  that  and  the  other. 

I  shall  try  to  avoid  some  of  that,  perhaps,  but  somehow  I 
cannot  assimilate  the  entire  recital  very  readily,  and  so  I  will 
just  make  this  slight  comment : 

It  may,  or  it  may  not  be,  in  harmony  with  the  funeral  cus- 
toms of  the  red  men  of  this  vicinity ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  doubt 
it,  to  the  extent  of  its  magnitude. 

In  Potter's  "History  of  Manchester,  N.  H."  (1856),  it  is 
said  that  Passaconaway  died  "prior  to  1669,  full  of  years  and 
honors,  and  was  spared  the  pain  of  witnessing  the  overthrow 
of  his  tribe.  The  year  of  his  death  is  not  known.  He  was 
alive  in  1663,  and  as  Wonnalancet  was  at  the  head  of  the  tribe 
in  1669  and  built  the  fort  at  Pawtucket  at  that  time,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Passaconaway  was  then  dead.  He  was  a  wise, 
brave  and  politic  Sagamore.  He  gained  his  power  and  control 
over  the  Indians  of  New  England  by  his  bravery — but  more  by 
his  cunning.  He  was  an  accomplished  juggler,  and  being  a 
man  of  superior  intelligence,  he  turned  his  juggling  skill  to  the 
best  account  for  his  own  personal  aggrandizement,  and  that 
of  his  tribe." 

Mr.  Potter's  history  of  the  Indians  of  New  Hampshire  is 
very  comprehensive;  but  there  is  nothing  that  even  suggests 
any  identity  of  Passaconaway  with  Aspenquid,  nor  any  reason 
given  for  any  appearance  of  the  old  New  Hampshire  chief  at 
Agamenticus. 

Mr.  Cyrus  Thomas,  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
in  "The  Handbook  of  American  Indians,"  however,  says : 

"The  ceremonies  attending  and  following  burial  were  vari- 
ous. The  use  of  fire  was  common,  and  it  was  also  a  very  gen- 
eral custom  to  place  food,  articles  especially  prized  by,  or  of 
interest  to  the  dead,  and  articles  having  a  symbolic  significa- 
tion, in  or  near  the  grave.  Scarifying  the  body,  cutting  the 
hair,  and  blackening  the  face  by  the  mourners  were  common 
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customs,  as,  in  some  tribes,  were  feasts  and  dancing  at  a  death 
or  funeral. 

"As  a  rule  the  bereaved  relatives  observed  some  kind  of 
mourning  for  a  certain  period,  as  cutting  the  hair,  discarding 
ornaments  and  neglecting  the  personal  appearance,  carrying  a 
bundle  representing  the  husband  (among  the  Chippewa,  etc.) 
or  the  bones  of  the  dead  husband  among  some  northern  tribes, 
and  wailing  night  and  morning  in  solitary  places. 

"It  was  a  common  custom  among  some  tribes  to  change  the 
name  of  the  family  of  the  decedent,  and  to  drop  the  name  of 
the  dead  in  whatever  connection,"  concludes  Mr.  Thomas. 

The  attempt  to  specify  the  precise  quantities  of  so  much 
game,  and  the  attitude  of  so  much  accuracy  in  telling  of  the 
particular  kinds  sacrificed,  and  a  list  of  so  many  different  ani- 
mals of  all  seasons  so  immediately  taken, — all  this  and  more, 
makes  one  suspect  that  the  recital  may  be  only  a  complication 
from  the  mind  of  some  writer  who  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously. 

To  have  acquired  such  a  great  number  and  such  a  great 
variety  of  animals  on  so  short  notice  for  a  funeral,  would  have 
required  game  of  all  sorts  in  this  respect  to  have  been  plenti- 
fully behind  almost  every  tree;  and  without  doubt  it  would 
have  required  modern  firearms  at  least  to  have  secured  some 
<>f  it,  or  at  least  the  grand  total  of  it. 

The  story  of  "Saint"  Aspenquid  seems  thus  more  likely  to 
have  been  intended  perhaps  only  as  an  entertainment.  As  a 
schedule  of  the  leading  game  of  that  time  it  may  be  probably 
Muite  complete;  but  if  it  were  a  feast,  the  celebration  must 
have  been  with  reduced  quantities,  and  probably  some  kinds 
must  have  been  omitted  by  necessity.  There  is  obviously  too 
much  of  the  story  in  details  in  animals  to  correspond  with  the 
circumstances  of  that  period,  and  not  enough  of  other  infor- 
mation. 

The  burial  of  "Saint"  Aspenquid  has  however  inspired  the 
imagination  and  delighted  the  minds  of  untold  boys,  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  kept  alive  as  a  tale  of  the  hills. 

John  Albee,  New  Castle's  historian,  already  quoted,  has  the 
Matter  in  another  form.  "The  most  remarkable  story  con- 
nected with  him  (Passaconaway) "  says  Mr.  Albee,  "is  that, 
under  the  name  of  St.  Aspenquid,  he  visited  every  tribe  of 
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North  American  Indians,  preaching  the  gospel  of  peace  with 
.the  white  men.  His  death  was  dramatic,  as  his  life  had  been. 
When  a  century  old,  he  gathered  all  his  tribes  together  on  the 
summit  of  Mt.  Agamenticus,  made  a  long  feast  of  more  than 
three  thousand  birds  and  beasts,  spoke  his  farewell  words  of 
wisdom  and  sadness,  and  disappeared,  like  a  god,  in  a  cloud 
and  thunder.  The  manuscript  of  his  address  is  missing.  ( !) 
Cotton  Mather's  great  waste  basket  should  have  gathered  it  in, 
but  he  had  his  preferences,  chiefly  for  the  witchcraft  of  white 
Christians.  The  substance  of  it  is  said  to  be  on  record.  I 
have  seen  it,  methinks;  the  lines  are  not  as  long  as  Walt  Whit- 
man's, nor  as  catalectic  as  in  Hiawatha." 

Thus,  one  has  a  choice  of  several  ways  of  disposing  of  the 
saintly  red  man,  according  to  one's  fancy  as  to  how  the  story 
should  end.  Mather  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Albee  because  that 
representative  of  superstition  has  recorded  the  doings  of  the 
"stone-throwing  devils  of  New  Castle." 

One  must  imagine  that  there  must  have  been  many  events 
and  many  instances  that  would  have  fascinated  us  in  thu 
telling,  such  as  the  long  years  of  Indian  scenes,  of  wars,  o1 
signals  from  the  top  of  this  hill,  of  the  hunt,  and  the  lives  o1 
centuries  past  of  which  we  know  nothing,  and  of  which  w< 
have  no  record  whatsoever. 

The  monument  of  rocks  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
and  said  to  be  the  burial  place  of  the  old  chief,  was  there  fort} 
years  ago,  in  1882,  and  stands  unchanged,  except  it  is  said  tha 
rocks  are  added  from  time  to  time  by  visitors;  and  no  doub 
the  storms  and  changing  seasons  displace  a  great  many  o 
these  stones  from  year  to  year,  so  that  no  doubt  some  of  th< 
stones  which  find  their  way  into  the  heap  had  been  then 
before. 

There  is  now  a  fire  signal  station  on  the  summit  of  th' 
mountain.  From  this  point  the  flat  surrounding  country  i 
visible  as  from  a  map.  At  the  east  is  the  restless  Atlantic 
which  seems  almost  at  its  foot,  and  back  are  the  eterna 
greater  hills.  Agamenticus  is  thus  the  First  Prince  of  th 
Hills. 

The  companion  hills  of  Agamenticus  have  never  bee: 
named.    The  nearer  is  simply  known  as  Number  One,  and  th 
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farther  as  Number  Two.  In  a  book  described  as  "Little  tales 
for  the  story  hour  of  the  Campfire  Girls,"  published  recently 
by  Sherman,  French  &  Company  of  Boston,  the  authors,  Ethel 
Morse  and  Leon  Morse,  give  it  the  title  of  "Agamenticus,  the 
Purple  Hill."  And  so  I  refer  to  them  now  as  the  "triple 
purple  hills." 

The  people  of  the  surrounding  towns  have  always  had  a 
real  affection  for  the  old  hill.  An  instance  of  the  deep  regard 
felt  for  a  sight  of  the  mountain  is  related  in  the  life  of  Daniel 
Kaynes  of  Cutts-Dartington,  or  Gerrish  Island  in  Kittery.  He 
v.  as  a  patient  student,  a  great  lover  of  the  woods,  with  a  great 
deal  of  the  mystic  spirit  of  Thoreau,  and  lived  alone,  and  was 
very  much  misunderstood.  He  was  well-read,  cultured,  and  a 
gentleman  who  had  mastered  the  classics.  He  was  once  a 
district  school  teacher. 

His  house  was  built  among  a  grove  of  pines  on  the  island, 
and  near  the  artist  colony,  and  his  workshop  was  a  little  back 
from  the  house.  In  order  that  he  might  work  readily  within 
sight  of  the  hill  he  had  obscurant  branches  cut  away  for  some 
distance,  so  that  he  might  thereafter  be  able  to  look  across  to 
York  and  watch  the  friendly  shape  which  he  had  come  to  hold 
so  much  in  esteem. 

Once,  we  visited  this  place,  after  his  death,  to  see  the  notch 
he  had  made  in  the  woods,  and  we  stood  on  the  site  of  his  house 
that  had  then  been  moved,  and  could  in  fact  see  through  to  the 
-lumbering  mound,  because  there  had  been  removed  such  limbs 
as  once  had  hidden  the  range  from  this  humble  spot. 

This  affection  for  the  hill  was  disclosed  by  him  to  Mrs. 
Margaret  Amee  of  Kittery  Point,  a  little  while  before  his 
<K-ath.  Probably  in  about  the  same  spirit  I  have  written  my 
little  poem,  "Agamenticus  Majestic." 

AGAMEXTICUS  MAJESTIC 

UNCHANGED  in  all  my  life,  old  friendly  hill, 
So  many  years  the  same  sure  lofty  form, 

So  quiet  over  there,  so  firm — and  still 
Unmoved  by  season,  artifice  or  storm. 
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YOU  had  a  boy's  esteem,  his  childhood's  muse, 
Now  manhood  adds  affection's  studied  gifts. 

O  triple  purple  hills,  the  stretching  views ! 

O  summer's  haze  and  winter's  wild  white  drifts ! 

AGAMENTICUS  majestic;  endure. 

We  come  and  pass ;  but  you  abide,  to  be 
The  heritage  of  ages,  fixt,  secure; 

Beacon  and  symbol  of  eternity. 


... 

 -~          -  -     ......  *A«  -4  •  - 

* 

SAIXT  ASPEXQUID3  CAIRN 
on  the  Summit  of  Mt.  Agamenticus  in  York,  Maine 
Photo  by  A^nes  K.  Sweeney,  Sanford,  Me.,  1922 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  RICES  OF  MONSON,  MAINE 

(By   the  Editor) 
(Part  2) 

F.  Willis  Rice 
Dean  of  the  Hotel  Newspaper  Men  of  America  and  a  i 
Son  of  Maine 

The  following  sketch  of  F.  Willis  Rice  of  Chicago  was  pub 
lished  in  the  Hotel  Monthly  of  that  city  in  a  recent  issue.  Hi: 
father  was  John  Hovey  Rice  referred  to  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Journal. 
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F.  WILLIS  RICE 


F.  Willis  Rice  was  born  in  the  village  of  Dexter,  Penobscot 
County,  Maine,  October  9,  1848,  and  is  now  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  year.  His  mother  was  Elizabeth  Burleigh,  daughter 
of  a  noted  Maine  physician,  and  his  father  was  John  Hovey 
Rice,  a  prominent  lawyer  who  represented  Maine  in  the  House 
Of  Representatives  at  Washington  all  during  the  Civil  War, 
from  1862  to  1866.  Mr.  Rice  cherishes  the  memory  of  a  visit 
to  Washington  made  during  war  time,  when  his  father,  who 
was  a  personal  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  took  him  to  the 
"  hite  House,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  shook  hands  with  him  and  in- 
troduced his  son. 
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Mr.  Rice  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  seminaries 
of  his  native  state.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  October,  1872, 
just  one  year  after  the  big  fire  of  October  9,  1871,  and  was  one 
of  the  early  guests  to  register  at  the  new  Gardiner  House 
(later  Leland  Hotel,  still  later  the  Stratford,  and  closed  for 
good  only  last  month).  This  was  the  first  hotel  of  note  to  be 
opened  in  the  burned  district.  Mr.  Rice  was  secretary  of  the 
Chicago  Construction  Company,  which  built  the  Chicago  and 
Illinois  River  Railroad,  now  a  branch  of  the  Chicago  and 
Alton  System. 

In  May,  1875,  Mr.  Rice  purchased  what  has  ever  since 
been  known  as  The  Daily  National  Hotel  Reporter,  his  partner 
in  the  enterprise  being  the  late  James  W.  Scott,  who  a  few 
years  later  established  The  Chicago  Herald  (which  absorbed 
the  old  Chicago  Times),  and  at  a  still  later  date  also  estab- 
lished The  Chicago  Evening  Post.  Mr.  Scott,  who  died  in 
1895,  relinquished  active  participation  in  The  National  Hotel 
Reporter  in  1883,  and  the  paper  has  ever  since  been  personally 
conducted  by  Mr.  Rice.  Prior  to  its  purchase  by  Scott  and 
Rice  the  Reporter  was  a  small  sheet  publishing  the  daily  ar- 
rivals and  having  the  local  circulation  only.  Immediately 
upon  their  accession  to  its  ownership  the  Reporter  began  pub- 
lishing hotel  news  from  all  over  the  country,  and  for  nearly 
half  a  century  it  has  collected  and  disseminated  the  hotel  news 
of  the  world,  bringing  the  hotel-keepers  into  closer  relation- 
ship, doing  a  great  service  in  the  way  of  inspiring  to  raise 
the  standard  of  hotel  keeping.  The  paper  pioneered  the  de- 
velopment of  the  hotel  business  in  America  from  the  day  when 
what  are  now  known  as  "modern  improvements"  were  not 
even  dreamed  of,  to  the  great  importance  the  business  has  at- 
tained in  its  relation  to  commerce,  industry,  travel  and  home 
life. 

*  ***** 

The  first  Chicago  Hotel  Association  was  formed  in  the  of- 
fice of  The  National  Hotel  Reporter  in  1887 ;  this,  we  believe, 
the  first  hotel  organization  of  any  kind  in  America.  Two 
years  later,  in  January,  1879,  the  Hotel  Men's  Mutual  Benefit 
Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  was  organized 
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in  the  offices  of  the  National  Hotel  Reporter  with  Charles  C. 
Hilton  as  president,  and  F.  Willis  Rice  as  secretary-treasurer. 
Mr.  Rice  held  this  office  until  1883,  when  he  resigned,  having 
refused  to  accept  any  remuneration  for  his  services.  He  has 
since  declined  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  association,  but 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  continuously 
since  its  inception  in  1879,  and  all  the  meetings  of  the  Board 
have  been  held  in  this  office,  never  once  lacking  a  quorum,  a 
remarkable  career. 

****** 

Mr.  Rice  was  an  officer  of  the  World's  Columbian  Expo- 
sition in  1893,  being  vice-chairman  of  Entertainment  Commit- 
tee. He  was  secretary  of  the  famous  Fellowship  Club,  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  entertaining  distinguished  visitors  to  the 
World's  Fair.  He  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Chi- 
cago Club  for  three  years,  and  later  its  vice-president.  He 
was  a  charter  member  and  a  director  of  the  Press  Club  of 
Chicago,  and  he  was  also  a  director  of  the  Calumet  Club. 

Mr.  Rice  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Annie  R.  Dyer, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  January  4,  1876.  Their  home  life  was 
beautiful.  Mrs.  Rice  passed  away  at  the  Virginia  Hotel  in 
Chicago,  November  26,  1912. 

During  his  journalistic  career  of  forty-seven  years  in 
Chicago.  Mr.  Rice  has  always  lived  in  hotels;  fourteen  years 
at  the  old  Tremont  House  (now  extinct),  for  years  at  the 
Auditorium,  eleven  years  at  the  Lexington,  and  sixteen  years 
*t  the  Virginia,  where  he  still  resides.  Prior  to  Mrs.  Rice's 
death  a  summer  home  of  exceeding  beauty  was  maintained  at 
Harbor  Point,  Michigan,  which  he  sold,  in  1914. 

Mr.  Rice  has  always  been  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  his 
church,  Episcopalian.  He  has  never  enthused  over  sports, 
but  has  enjoyed  recreation  of  various  sorts  in  a  sane  and  sen- 
sible way,  the  result  of  which  is  that  at  seventy-four  years  of 
he  is  active  in  business,  clear-headed,  and  follows  the  daily 
Usk  of  publishing  and  editing  a  paper  of  nation-wide  impor- 
tance with  the  vim  and  vigor  of  a  man  half  his  age. 

May  his  days  of  activity  and  usefulness  be  prolonged  for 
many  years  to  come. 
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REPUBLICAN  CONVENTION  FIFTH  MAINE  DISTRICT 

The  following  from  the  Bangor  Daily  Whig  and  Courier, 
is  a  complete  record  of  the  convention  which  first  put  in  nom- 
ination, John  Hovey  Rice  as  a  candidate  for  Congress: 

"The  delegates  to  the  Republican  District  Convention  for 
the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  Representative  to  Congress 
from  the  Fifth  District,  met  at  Hill's  Hall,  at  Dover,  Aug. 
15th,  1864. 

"C.  H.  B.  Woodbury,  of  Dover,  called  the  Convention  to 
order,  and  the  Convention  was  temporarily  organized  by  the 
election  of  Hon.  Joseph  Kelsey,  President,  and  S.  F.  Humphrey 
of  Bangor,  and  Hon.  James  Bell  of  Skowhegan,  Secretaries. 
"A  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Chapman  of  Foxcroft. 
"On  motion  of  W.  W.  Rice  of  Hampden, 
W.  W.  Rice  of  Hampden, 
David  Barker  of  Exeter, 
P.  M.  Clark  of  Springfield, 
Cyrus  A.  Packard  of  Blanchard,  and 
Sam'l  E.  Merrill  of  Athens, 
were  elected  as  a  Committee  on  Credentials. 
"On  motion  of  B.  W.  Norris, 

B.  W.  Norris  of  Skowhegan, 
Jabez  True  of  Bangor, 
James  H.  Macomber  of  Milo, 
J.  K.  Mayo  of  Hampden,  and 
Thomas  S.  Pullen  of  Dover 
were  appointed  a  Committee  to  prepare  and  report  Resolu- 
tions for  the  Convention. 

"On  motion  of  Augustus  G.  Lebroke,  the  temporary  or 
ganization  was  adopted  as  the  permanent  organization  of  th< 
Convention.  ( 
"The  Committee  on  Credentials  reported  87  delegates  fronj 
Penobscot,  50  from  Piscataquis,  and  36  from  Somerset. 

"On  motion  of  Augustus  G.  Lebroke  of  Foxcroft,  Hon 
John  H.  Rice  of  Foxcroft  was  nominated  by  acclamation  an- 
the  Republican  candidate  for  Representative  to  Congress  fo  i 
the  Fifth  District. 
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"Hon.  George  W.  Pickering  of  Bangor,  was  nominated  a 
candidate  for  Elector  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States. 

"Jabez  True  of  Bangor,  offered  the  following  Resolution 
which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  should  a  vacancy  occur  in  this  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  during  the  present  Congress,  we  hereby 
authorize  and  request  the  Republicans  of  Somerset  County, 
\\  ho  compose  a  part  of  this  District,  to  select  a  candidate  for 
■  said  vacancy  by  a  convention  called  by  the  District  Committee, 
at  such  time  and  place  in  Somerset  County  as  they  may  deem 
j  proper. 

'The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  the  following, 
v.  hich  were  unanimously  adopted : 

"Resolved,  That  we  endorse  the  Chicago  Platform  entire; 
and  that  we  believe  it  embodies  the  principles  calculated  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  our  whole  Union. 

"Resolved,  That  the  Republican  National  Convention,  in 
presenting  the  names  of  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hon.  Han- 
nibal Hamlin  as  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States,  acted  wisely  and  well;  and  that 
the  nominees  are  eminently  worthy  of  the  support  of  the  great 
Rc  publican  party  of  the  Union ;  and  that  in  the  pending  strug- 
gle between  freedom  and  slavery,  the  Republicans  of  this  Con- 
gressional District  will  do  their  whole  duty,  assured  as  they 
«'t re  that  the  people  are  ready  to  bear  their  candidates  in  tri- 
umph to  the  National  Capitol,  and  to  aid  in  the  inauguration 
°f  an  Administration  whose  policy,  instead  of  knowing  only 
the  South,  shall  know  and  foster  the  interests  of  the  whole 
nation. 

"Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  people  of  this  Congres- 
sional District  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Israel  Washburn,  Jr.,  for 
Ine  able  and  efficient  manner  in  which  he  has  served  his  con- 
stituents and  the  country  in  the  councils  of  the  nation;  and  we 
•Oily  endorse  his  nomination  for  the  Gubernatorial  chair;  and 
Pledge  ourselves  to  furnish  our  full  proportion  of  the  20,000 
Afcjority  which  awaits  him  on  the  second  Monday  of  Septem- 
t*r  next. 
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"Voted,  That  the  present  Congressional  Committee  for  this  , 
District  continue  to  act  until  the  close  of  the  present  year: 

"The  Convention  elected  the  next  District  Committee  as 
follows : 

John  H.  Lynde  of  Bangor, 

Augustus  G.  Lebroke  of  Foxcroft,  , 
Col.  Palmer  of  Athens, 

A.  C.  Wilson  of  Brewer, 

B.  F.  Horton  of  Dexter. 

"The  Convention  was  eloquently  addressed  by  A.  G.  Le- 
broke, Hon.  John  H.  Rice  and  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Pickering. 

"Voted,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  Cenvention  be  pub- . 
lished  in  all  the  Republican  papers  in  this  District. 
"Voted,  To  adjourn  sine  die. 

JOSEPH  KELSEY,  President:9 
S.  F.  HUMPHREY,  ! 
JAMES  BELL,  j 
Secretaries.  ,  I 

Pickings  from  Old  Papers  and  Account  Books  of  the  J 
Late  Peabody  H.  Rice  of  Monson,  Maine 

(Contributed  by  Levi  R.   Flint)  W 

Memo  of  unpaid  taxes,  town  of  Mt.  Vernon,  March  20th,  183 r 

I  have  this  day  rec'd  the  tax  bills  against  the  town  of  Mt 
Vernon  from  the  hand  of  P.  H.  Rice  the  collector  thereir; 
named  on  which  there  appears  to  be  the  sum  of  $294.52  du(  • 
as  recorded  on  this  paper  and  also  $45.00  in  cash  which  ]  . 
promise  account  to  him  for  by  orders  on  this  town  as  casl 
or  return  the  bills  when  collected  by  him. 

The  signature  to  the  above  document  is  blotted  so  tha 
it  cannot  be  ascertained. 

Mt.  Vernon,  20  March  1837 

I  have  rec'd  a  receipt  for  J.  Gilbreth  tax  11.83  which  I  wilj 
deduct  from  the  above.  1 

P.  H.  Rice. 

Name  of  Tax  Payers  1 

Charles  Atkins  Joshua  Barttlete 

Cyrus  Barttlete  Philip  Barttlete 
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Addison  Hill 

John  Wadleigh 

Daniel  Ingham  Jr. 

Dean  Wadleigh 

John  Jacob,  Jr. 

Timothy  L.  Wadleigh 

James  B.  Loche 

In  Monson  Mr.  Rice  was  for  many  years  a  farmer,  hotel 
and  store  keeper. 

Monson,  July  9th,  1851 
Received  of  P.  H.  Rice  &  Son  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
in  full  for  four  gallons  brandy  received  May  10th,  1851. 

D.  Perry  by 
W.  M.  Davis 

Mr.  P.  H.  Rice 

bought  of  F.  J.  &  G.  Elder  Bangor  Feby  24,  1848 

for  memo  as  per  Bill  rendered  23.00 

Mr.  Rice 

Sir  we  are  making  out  money  just  now  and  If  it  is  conven- 
ient for  you  to  Send  us  the  amount  of  the  above  Bill  you  will 
confer  a  favor.  We  Should  be  pleased  to  receive  an  order 
from  you  we  are  now  Receiving  New  importation  of  Liquors 
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and  other  goods.  If  you  Send  in  the  money  by  Norcross1  it 
will  Come  Safe. 

Resp'ty  yours 

F.  J.  &  G.  Elder 


Their  place  of  business  in  Bangor  was  known  as  Elder's 

Cellar. 

Hartson  R.  Beede 

1848 

To  P.  H.  Rice 

Oct.  14th  to 

VL>  Gal.  N.  E.  Rum 

Sylvester  B.  Kittredge 

.34 

1848 

To  P.  H.  Rice  Dr. 

Oct.  17th  To  1  pt.  N.  E.  Rum 

.10 

Oct.  21st  To  1  pt.  N.  E.  Rum 

.10 

James  Johnston 

1848 

To  P.  H.  Rice  Dr. 

Apr.    7  To 

Entertainment 

.60 

May  13 

1  lb.  Tobacco 

.28 

"  13 

Bal.  on  Beef 

.15 

"  13 

1  Bag 

.17 

"  23 

A  Lot  of  Bacon  Bons  I 

.50 

"  29 

Old  ax  and  saw 

1.00 

"  29 

7  lb.  5  oz.  Porks 

.88 

M  29 

y2  lb.  tea 

.20 

"  29 

1  Meal 

.25 

June  6 

Meat  &  Fish 

.50 

u  17 

2  Orders 

2.50 

«  1? 

11  lbs.  pork 

1.38 

u  17 

2  qts.  &  1  pt.  of  H  Gin 

.94 

"  17 

12  lbs.  of  Sugar 

1.00 

"  17 

1  lb.  of  Tea 

.38 

1  lb.  of  Tobacco 

.28 

u  17 

Entertainment 

.40 

*  26 

13  lbs.  of  Pork 

1.30 

July  13 

y2  gal.  of  H  Gin 

.75 

"  13 

1  lb.  of  Tobacco 

.28 

"  13 

1  Dinner  &c 

.25 

"  13 

10  lbs.  of  Flour 

.40 

u  14 

2  qts.  of  Gin 

.75 

(1)  Henry  Norcros 

s,  an  old-time  stage  driver  between  Bangor  and  Moosehead  Lake. 

no 

vo 

July  14 

1  Dinner 

.25 

14 

Cash 

.50 

M 

14 

151 2  lbs.  of  Pork 

1.13 

M 

i- 

14 

1  lb.  of  Tobacco 

.28 

Aug. 

5 

1  lb.  of  Tobacco 

.28 

5 

1/2  lb.  of  Tea 

.19 

i  II 

8 

Gin 

.15 

M 

22 

13  lbs.  of  Flour 

.52 

Sept.  4 

Bal.  on  Tobacco  &  Crackers 

.42 

u 

19 

13  lbs.  of  Pork 

1.56 

ii 

i 

19 

Entertainment 

.75 

<i 

19 

51/0  lbs.  of  Sugar 

.55 

19 

1  Dinner 

.75 

- 

26 

Sundries 

.68 

ii 

26 

Sundries 

.36 

<« 

27 

Paul  Briggs 

1.00 

Oct. 

1 

Entertainment 

.17 

rt  ii 

6 

Tobacco  etc. 

.20 

« 

6 

1314  lbs.  of  Flour 

.66 

6 

•    4  lbs.  of  B.  Sugar 

.32 

,i 

6 

1  pt.  N.  R.  &  5  lbs.  pork 

.60 

f  " 

11 

1  Fig  Tobacco 

.15 

M 

11 

1  Dose  of  Medison  &  1  pt.  of  R. 

.16 

14 

1  Fig  Tobacco 

.15 

<< 

14 

14  Pt  of  H  Gin 

.12 

Nov. 

7 

1  lb.  of  Sugar — \i  lb.  of  Tea  R 

.33 

|  Dec. 

29 

Balance  on  Meat 

.54 

1849 

Jan. 

7 

Entertainment 

.42 

<* 

21 

14  gal  Molasses 

.10 

<< 

21 

V±  lb.  Tea 

.10 

James  Johnston 

10  r.  ii.  Kice 

L>r. 

1848 

June  17  By  1  Cow  20.00 

u     17  "   li/2  bu.  oats  .67 

Oct.     6  "   1  Small  Lamb  Skin  .25 

M      8  "  Labor  .75 

"     11  "  Do  .75 
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Isaac  Witham 
1848  To  P.  H.  Rice  &  Son  Drs. 

Oct.    27    To  6  Horse  Eatings  .37 

Moses  Babb 

1848  To  P.  H.  Rice  &  Son  Drs. 

Oct.    31    To  Horses  to  hay  &  Grain  2  meals  $1.50 
(Did  Moses  &  Andrew) 
Charles  E.  Lord 
1848  To  P.  H.  Rice  Dr. 

Nov.    16    To  7  meals  &  3  Lodgings  1.75 

1848  Wm.  S.  Kirk 

To  P.  H.  Rice  &  Son  Dr. 
Dec.    29    1  gallon  Molasses  .37 
"     1  qt  W  Rum  .15 

Cr. 

1849  Contra 

Dec.  29    By  1  Bushel  potatoes  .50  j 

1848      Col:  Sam.  Pilsbury  Cr. 
Nov.    4    By  45  lb.  Chase 

Ebenezer  Cole 
1848  To  P.  H.  Rice  Dr. 

Aug.  29    To  i/>  lb.  Tobacco  .20  i 

Ephrain  Drake 
1848  To  P.  H.  Rice  Dr. 

Sept.  4  To:  Vj.  gal  Brandy  .75 
Oct.       6  %  "  N.  E.  Rum  .17 

Cr. 

Oct.       6    By:  4  Doz.  Eggs  .40 

Thomas  J  Grant 

To  P.  H.  Rice  Dr. 

1848 

Sept.  11    To  Paid  A.  W.  Norris  Stage  fare 

Wilson  to  be  paid  When  collected  of  Grant         2.50  , 
Ephrain  Flint  Jr.  I 
1847  To  P.  H.  Rice  Dr.  1 

Nov.  27    To  2  meals  and  Lodg  to  Cobb  .50 

"     27  1  Meal  to  Hill  .20  , 

Feb.  26  Keeping  1  pair  ox  1  night  .42  .,, 

Apr.  19  Cash  Lent  5.00 


1 


MAINE'S  LEGISLATIVE  GRAVEYARD 

How  Hallowell  Made  a  Close  Run  for  the  Capital  of  Maine  in  1821 


For  the  introductory  to  these  side-lights  on  the  early  history  of  our  State,  see 
rurrent  volume  No.  1,  page  13. 


STATE  OF  MAINE 
House  of  Representatives, 

Feb.  15,  1821. 
Resolved  that  Messr.  Allen  of 
Sanford,  Clap  of  Portland,  Burr  of 
Litchfield,  Hall  of  Frankfort,  Cur- 
rier of  Readfield,  Vose  of  Robbins- 
ton,  Virgin  of  Rumford,  Wilson  of 
Bingham,  Xourse  of  Orrington, 
be  a  committee  with  such  as  the 
Senate  may  join  to  designate  the 
place  at  which  the  first  session  of 
the  next  Legislature  shall  be  holden, 
with  leave  to  report  by  resolve  or 
otherwise. 

Sent  up  for  concurrence. 

BEXJ.  AMES,  Spkr. 
'  In  Senate  Feb.  17,  1821. 
Read  and  concurred  and  Messrs.  Small,  Green,  Boutelle 
and  O'Brien  joined. 

WILLIAM  D.  WILLIAMSON,  Pres. 
The  Committee  of  both  Houses,  appointed  to  designate  the 
place,  at  which  the  first  Session  of  the  next  Legislature  shall 
be  holden,  have  attended  to  that  service,  and  ask  leave  to  re- 
port. 

That,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  watch  over  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  money,  and  to  secure  the  people 
from  all  unnecessary  burthens,  the  Committee  have  deemed  it 
incumbent  on  them  to  inquire,  whither  the  expenses  of  the 
government  may  not  be  diminished  by  holding  the  future  ses- 
sions of  the  Legislature  at  some  suitable  place  more  central 


'Discarded  Bilb 


Read  and  passed. 
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than  the  present.  Being  of  opinion,  after  due  investigation, 
that  the  Town  of  Hallowell  in  the  County  of  Kennebec,  is 
nearer  to  the  centre  of  population  than  any  other  considerable 
town  in  the  State,  the  Committee  have  entered  into  a  minute 
and  laborious  investigation  of  facts  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
amount  that  will  be  saved  to  the  public  by  removing  the  Legis- 
lature to  that  place.  The  number  of  members  returned  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  present  year,  was  one  hundred 
&  forty-six,  &  their  travel  to  Portland,  as  appears  by  the 
pay-roll  of  the  last  session,  was  11135  miles,  for  which  they 
received  the  sum  of  S2227.  From  accurate  calculations,  it 
appears  that  the  travel  of  the  same  members  to  Hallowell 
would  be  7985  miles.  The  pay  for  which  would  be  S1597. 
making  a  difference  of  S630.  The  travel  of  the  members  of 
the  Senate  to  Portland,  as  appears  by  the  pay-roll  of  the  last 
session,  was  1475  miles,  for  which  they  received  the  sum  of 
$295.  The  travel  of  the  same  persons  to  Hallowell  would  be 
1075  miles.  The  pay  for  which  would  be  $215,  making  a  dif- 
ference of  $80.  The  travel  of  the  members  of  the  Council  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  documents  found  in  the  Treasurer's  of- 
fice, but,  if  proportioned  to  that  of  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  difference  in  one  travel  to  Portland 
or  Hallowell  would  be  $30  in  favor  of  the  latter.  It  may  be 
safely  presumed,  that  the  Council  will  be  convened  not  lesf 
than  four  times  a  year,  which  would  make  the  difference  o: 
each  year  S120.  From  which  it  results,  that,  if  there  should 
be  but  one  Session  of  the  Legislature,  &  four  Sessions  of  the' 
Council,  the  difference  of  their  travel  to  Portland  or  Hallowell  j 
for  each  year,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  $830.  Beside 
the  travel,  there  are  other  items  of  expense  proportionally  en- 
hanced by  having  the  seat  of  Government  so  remote  from  the 
centre  of  population,  as  the  compensation  to  Sheriffs  for  re- 
turns of  votes  &  the  transmission  of  precepts,  proclamations 
&  public  documents  by  mail.  The  subject  of  postage  may  ai 
first  appear  too  trifling  to  be  mentioned,  but  to  show  that  the 
minor  expenses  of  Government  are  not  unworthy  of  our  at 
tention,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  single  item  of  postage  or 
account  of  the  State,  as  estimated  by  the  Treasurer,  for  the 
three  quarters  commencing  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  Marci 
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next  will  be  $500,  which  will  be  at  the  rate  of  $666.66  a  year. 
1 1  we  suppose,  that  the  same  proportion  of  this  may  be  saved 
as  of  the  $2227,  paid  to  the  Representatives,  it  will  make  a  dif- 
ference of  $188  in  each  year  in  the  article  of  postage. 

The  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  incidental  expenses 
of  Government  will  also  be  reduced  by  a  removal  of  the  Legis- 
lature. We  will  notice  only  the  article  of  fuel,  the  expense  of 
which  the  Committee  are  satisfied,  will  be  one-third  less  at 
Hallowell  than  at  Portland. 

It  is  stated  by  the  Treasurer,  that,  to  supply  the  Legisla- 
ture, Council,  &  public  offices  with  fuel,  he  has  paid  the  sum 
of  $313.  If  only  three-fourths  of  this  amount  should  be  re- 
quired for  future  years,  a  deduction  of  one-third  will  make  a 
difference  of  $78,  which,  added  to  the  sums  before  mentioned, 
makes  the  amount  of  $1096,  which  will  be  saved  to  the  State 
in  the  items,  which  have  been  enumerated. 

It  ought  also  to  be  recollected,  that,  as  the  expense  of  living 
at  Hallowell  will  be  less  than  at  Portland,  the  several  public 
officers  &  clerks,  who  must  reside  at  the  seat  of  Government, 
may  be  able  to  serve  the  State  for  a  less  compensation  at  the 
former  place,  than  at  the  latter.  These  parts  having  been 
ascertained,  it  only  remained  to  inquire,  whither  a  removal 
of  the  Legislature  will  subject  the  State  to  the  expense  of 
providing  the  necessary  buildings,  and,  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject, the  Committee  have  received  such  ample  evidence,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt,  that  suitable  accommodations  for  the  various 
departments  of  Government,  not  inprior  to  those  now  enjoyed 
in  Portland,  will  be  provided  in  Hallowell,  free  of  expense  to 
the  State. 

The  Committee  perceiving  no  cause  for  remaining  at  Port- 
land, which  can  resist  the  pressure  of  these  considerations,  are 
constrained  to  believe,  that  the  public  good  rquires,  that  the 
Legislature  should  hold  its  future  sessions  at  Hallowell,  for 
which  purpose  the  following  Resolve  is  submitted. 

SAM'L  SMALL.  Chairman. 

Resolved  that  the  Town  of  Hallowell  in  the  County  of  Ken- 
nebec, be  the  place  where  the  first  session  of  the  next  Legisla- 
ture shall  be  holden. 

In  Senate  Feb'y  2,  1821. 

Read  &  passage  refused. 

Sent  down  for  concurrence. 

WM.  D.  WILLIAMSON,  Pres. 

House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  3,  1821. 
Read,  Concurred,  &  passage  refused. 

BENJ.  AMES,  Spkr. 


MAINE  HISTORY  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 


This  Department  is  open 
to  contributions  from  all 
teachers  and  pupils. 


I  Conducted  by  Augustus  0. 
I  Thomas,  State  Superin- 
|  tendent  of  Schools,  Au- 
|  gusta,  Me. 


SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 

We  are  presenting  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal  some  ex- 
tracts from  the  work  of  a  pupil  in  the  South  Bristol  schools. 
Miss  Laura  M.  Bridges,  entitled  "A  History  of  South  Bristol." 

It  is  neatly  written  on  letter  size  paper  and  bound  in  green 
covers,  making  a  pamphlet  of  thirty  or  forty  pages.  It  is 
written  in  chapters  and  filled  with  postcard  photographs  illus- 
trating the  text,  and  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  may 
be  accomplished  in  our  schools  along  this  line  of  work.  The 
table  of  contents  given  herewith  makes  an  advisable  plan  to 
follow  in  such  work : 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

Chapter  Page 

I    History  of  South  Bristol  1 

II    The  Box?r  and  Enterprise  9 

III  Early  Customs  11 

IV  Location  and  General  Description  14 
V    Resources  and  Industries  15 

VI    Town  Officers  21 

VII  South  Bristol  as  a  Summer  Resort  19 

VIII  A  True  Witch  Story  29 
IX    Corvette  Ledges  31 


X    The  First  Square-rigged  Vessel  that  came  to  South  Bristol  33 
Extract  from  a  History  of  South  Bristol 

By  Laura  M.  Bridges 

To  understand  the  history  of  South  Bristol  it  is  necessary 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  Bristol,  because  South  Bristol  was' 
a  part  of  Bristol  until  the  year  1915.  Bristol,  Maine,  was 
named  for  Bristol,  England.  It  was  incorporated  in  the  yearj. 
1765.  It  was  one  of  the  first  twenty  towns  of  Maine.  This, 
territory  was  included  in  the  land  claimed  by  Massachusetts 
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until  the  year  1820,  when  Maine  became  a  state.  Since  the 
incorporation  of  Bristol.  Bremen,  Damariscotta,  Nobleboro 
and  South  Bristol  separated  from  Bristol  and  became  inde- 
pendent towns. 

South  Bristol  became  a  town  in  1915.  At  that  time  it  was 
one  of  the  two  smallest  towns  of  Maine.  It  is  in  Lincoln 
County.  The  southern  section  of  South  Bristol  is  called 
Kutherfords  Island.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Reverend 
Hubert  Rutherford,  a  Presbyterian  minister  of  good  character 
and  superior  ability.  He  came  over  here  as  chaplain  to  Gov- 
ernor David  Dunbar  in  1829.  Under  the  direction  and  ex- 
pense of  the  British  government  Governor  Dunbar  was  sent 
over  to  Pemaquid  to  rebuild  Fort  Frederick,  now  known  as 
Fort  William  Henry.    The  rebuilding  took  place  in  1829-30. 

To  get  from  Rutherfords  Island  to  the  mainland  at  that 
time,  they  crossed  the  water  in  a  dugout.  Later  wooden 
bridges  were  built.  Now  we  have  a  drawbridge.  The  greater 
part  of  the  population  live  near  the  bridge;  part  of  the  people 
on  one  side  of  the  bridge,  the  rest  on  the  other  side. 

On  the  island  there  are  six  stores,  a  post  office,  a  library,  a 
barber  shop,  a  church,  and  a  three-teacher  school.  The  island 
supports  various  orders  and  lodges.  Some  of  them  are  as 
follows:  "Redmen,"  "Pocahontas,"  "Masons,"  and  "Eastern 
Star."  A  mile  from  the  island  is  the  Roosevelt  School  and 
four  miles  distant  is  the  Gladstone  School.  Both  of  these  are 
one-teacher  schools. 

The  ancient  Walpole  church  is  in  the  northern  section  of 
the  town.  It  was  erected  in  1772.  Centennial  Hall  where  the 
town  meetings  are  held  is  also  in  the  section  of  our  town 
known  as  Walpole.  The  first  Post  Office  on  Rutherfords 
Hand  was  established  in  1863.  John  Otis  2nd  was  Post 
Master. 

During  the  last  century  the  following  men  have  held  the 
office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace: — 
Francis  Pierce  William  McClintock 

Thomas  Thompson  John  Otis  II 

Loring  Throp  Elliot  P.  Gamage 

Everett  Gamage 
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The  men  of  South  Bristol  who  have  been  in  the  Legisla- 
ture are  as  follows : 

Eliphalet  Throp 
Ambrose  Jones 
Chandler  Berce 
In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  Franklin 
Pierce.  Thomas  Thompson,  Captain  David  Plummer  and  Cap- 
tain William  McCJintock  II  were  Deputy  Collector  of  Custom? 
This  office  was  done  away  with  after  the  Civil  War.  Twenty 
seven  men  from  South  Bristol  took  part  in  the  Civil  War 
The  total  number  of  men  from  South  Bristol  serving  in  th< 
World  War  was  twenty-one.    Two  gave  their  lives  for  oui 
country. 

Prehistoric 

Cellars,  wells  and  unknown  graves  are  in  evidence  of  earl: 
settlers  of  which  we  have  no  record.  Evidently  there  was  : 
small  settlement  at  or  about  the  time  of  the  building  of  For 
Frederick  at  Pemaquid.  It  is  believed  that  these  people  wer 
either  massacred  or  driven  off  by  Indians. 

The  Boxer  and  the  Enterprise  [ 

Sunday,  September  5,  1813,  the  inhabitants  of  South  Bris- 
tol witnessed  a  conflict  between  the  Boxer  and  the  Enterprise- 
The  spectators  crowded  to  the  high  land  in  the  southern  par: 
of  Rutherford's  Island.  The  conflict  took  place  midway  hi 
tween  the  extreme  end  of  Pemaquid  Point  and  Monhega- 
Island. 

At  different  points  along  the  coast  guardhouses  had  bee| 
erected.  There  was  one  on  Rutherford's  Island  and  a  detach- 
ment of  Captain  Sprowl's  militia  was  quartered  there.  Or 
night  the  countersign  was  "Liberty"  and  the  next  nigl 
"Union."  The  capture  of  the  English  brig  Boxer  by  t\- 
United  States  Enterprise  was  the  most  important  naval  batt1 
of  the  War  of  1812.  , 

Early  Customs 

In  the  early  days  the  schoolhouse  was  used  for  religioi,. 
services.  The  men  occupied  the  seats  on  the  left  side  of  tl, 
church;  the  ladies  sat  on  the  right.    Boys,  when  dressed  u 
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wore  calico  frocks.  Some  people  were  so  interested  in  re- 
ligion they  were  known  to  walk  seven  miles  to  the  Harrington 
Meeting  House.  To  save  their  shoes  they  carried  them  in 
their  hands  until  near  the  church. 

The  tax  collector  made  his  annual  call  to  inform  the  peo- 
ple how  much  they  owed.  If  any  one  couldn't  pay  the  tax  the 
amount  due  was  chalked  over  the  entrance  door  in  large  fig- 
ures. If  this  was  erased  before  being  paid  the  man  was  sub- 
ject to  a  fine.  The  shoemaker  and  tailor  were  hired  to  come 
once  each  year  to  make  the  clothes  and  shoes  for  the  family. 
When  a  man  wished  to  call  on  a  neighbor  in  the  evening  he 
carried  a  torch  to  keep  the  wolves  away. 

At  this  time  there  were  no  friction  matches.  Live  coals 
were  carefully  covered  with  ashes  at  night  to  be  used  in  the 
morning.  If  the  coals  did  not  keep  they  went  to  the  nearest 
neighbor's  to  borrow  more.  Some  had  tinder-boxes.  In  the 
box  was  kept  tinder  or  scraped  cotton  cloth.  Flint  and  steel 
were  struck  together  to  make  sparks  which  fell  into  the  tinder 
that  had  been  placed  in  the  fireplace.  In  the  early  days  there 
were  no  clocks.  They  used  hour-glasses.  When  a  gathering 
was  to  be  held  in  the  evening,  instead  of  telling  the  hour  as 
we  do,  the  people  were  told  to  congregate  at  early  candlelight. 

From  1812  to  1815  flour  was  so  scarce  that  white  bread 
could  not  be  obtained  for  the  Sacrament  Ordinance.  In  one  of 
the  deacon's  homes  the  entire  wheat  meal  was  sifted  through 
a  fine  sieve,  then  through  gauze,  to  get  a  little  fine  flour. 
There  were  very  few  people  who  had  soda.  Those  who  could 
not  get  any  swept  the  hearth  clean,  placed  corn-cobs  on  it,  then 
burned  them.  They  separated  the  white  ash  from  the  dark. 
The  white  ash  was  used  as  soda.  Syrup  and  sugar  were  made 
from  the  sap  of  the  maple  tree.  Those  who  did  not  have 
maple  trees  boiled  the  juice  of  cornstalks  for  syrup.  Sea  cap- 
tains brought  large  supplies  from  the  Indies  such  as  rice, 
sugar,  etc.  Some  of  the  sugar  was  shaped  like  a  beehive.  All 
the  people  made  their  own  clothes.  They  raised  flax  and  spun 
Nearly  everybody  raised  sheep  to  get  wool  for  their  cloth- 
ln£.  When  callers  came  it  was  a  custom  to  offer  them  a  drink 
of  liquor,  usually  rum.    The  snuff  box  was  also  passed  around. 
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Corvette  Ledges 

During  the  French  and  Indian  War  in  1744,  a  British  sloop 
was  pursued  by  a  French  corvette  which  was  a  more  power- 
ful craft.  When  in  the  vicinity  of  Pemaquid  the  British  cap- 
tain estimated  the  draft  of  each  craft  and  knew  that  his  own 
would  not  draw  as  much  water  as  the  French  boat.  He  also 
knew  all  about  the  waters  in  which  they  were  sailing. 

With  his  knowledge  of  the  depth  of  the  water  east  of 
Davis,  or  Witch  Island,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  and  the 
amount  of  water  the  French  boat  would  draw,  the  British 
captain  decoyed  the  corvette  toward  the  ledges  that  are  in 
that  vicinity.  The  British  captain  sailed  over  the  ledges  and 
escaped.  The  corvette  followed  the  English  boat  and  became 
stuck  in  the  mud.  To  lighten  the  craft  the  brass  cannon  had 
to  be  thrown  overboard. 

Divers  have  twice  tried  to  get  the  cannon  but  they  are  so 
deep  in  the  mud  that  no  trace  can  be  found.  This  reef  has 
ever  since  been  called  "Corvette  Ledges." 

The  First  Square-Rigged  Vessel  that  Came  to  South  Bristol 

The  first  square-rigged  vessel  that  came  to  South  Bristol 
was  the  English  brig,  Debbie.  The  Debbie  sailed  from  Eng- 
land in  the  year  1807.  The  voyage  was  successful  until  she' 
reached  Johns  Bay  where  she  was  wTrecked  by  a  storm.  As 
there  were  no  tugs  at  that  time  to  bring  disabled  ships  to  port 
her  crew  had  to  bring  her  in  as  best  they  could  with  the  feu 
sails  that  were  left. 

Three  ship  owners  at  Damariscotta  and  Captain  McClin-j 
tock  of  South  Bristol,  who  at  that  time  lived  on  the  farm  when. 
Charles  Sprowl  lives  now,  bought  'The  Debbie"  at  an  auctioi 
sale  and  repaired  her.  Captain  McClintock  and  the  ship  own 
ers  at  Damariscotta,  knowing  that  England  was  at  war  an< 
needed  lumber  for  her  navy,  decided  to  take  a  cargo  of  whit* 
oak  from  Damariscotta  to  the  British  Isles.  ( 

The  Debbie  lay  at  anchor  in  Johns  Bay  waiting  for  he; 
captain  to  sail  to  Damariscotta.  Ordinarily,  to  go  up  th 
Damariscotta  River  from  Johns  Bay,  one  would  have  to  sai 
into  rough  water  around  Rutherford  Island.  Captain  McClin 
tock  did  not  want  to  take  this  route,  as  so  much  time  woul 
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have  to  be  spent  in  ballasting  the  vessel.  He,  however,  knew 
of  a  shorter  route  if  one  could  sail  through  the  narrow  channel, 
commonly  called  'The  Gut,"  which  connects  with  the  Dam- 
ariscotta  River.  This  was  made  possible  by  removing  a  por- 
tion of  the  bridge  which  connected  Rutherford  Island  with  the 
mainland. 

The  inhabitants  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  bridge  or  of  the  river  at  high  tide,  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  first  square-rigged  vessel  that  sailed  up  the  Dam- 
ariscotta  River. 

While  the  Debbie  was  being  loaded  with  white  oak  the 
owners,  including  Captain  McClintock,  were  debating  as  to 
what  they  should  like  in  exchange  for  the  lumber.  One 
wanted  linen.  The  rest  wanted  gold.  After  sailing  between 
two  and  three  months  they  reached  Dublin,  Ireland,  disposed 
of  their  cargo  and  in  due  time  were  homeward  bound. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Damariscotta  River 
a  calm  prevailed,  thus  preventing  further  progress  that  day. 
However,  Captain  McClintock  was  not  to  be  defeated  in  his 
desire  to  reach  Damariscotta.  Putting  the  gold  in  bags  he 
went  ashore  at  South  Bristol  and  hired  one  of  the  very  few 
horses  to  complete  his  journey.  He  fastened  the  bags  on  the 
horse's  back  and  after  riding  fourteen  miles  entered  the  vil- 
lage of  Damariscotta. 

Captain  McClintock  then  weighed  the  gold  and  equally 
divided  it  among  the  men  who  preferred  it  for  their  share. 
The  first  man  to  receive  his  portion  of  the  gold  was  so  sur- 
prised at  the  amount  he  thought  the  Captain  must  be  giving 
him  the  value  of  the  entire  cargo.  He  questioned  the  Captain 
and  was  told  that  it  was  only  one  share.  The  man  said,  "God 
Krant  that  the  war  may  last  until  we  get  another  cargo  over." 

Captain  McClintock,  when  ninety-seven  years  old,  told 
these  facts  to  Mr.  Nelson  Gamage,  who  at  that  time  was  a 
young  man.  We,  of  the  present  age,  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Gamage  for  this  interesting  bit  of  information.  The  scales 
used  in  weighing  the  gold  are  now  at  the  Bay  Ridge  Farm, 
formerly  owned  by  Captain  McClintock. 

Beginning  with  the  opening  of  schools  in  September,  we 
*ish  to  accomplish  some  constructive  work  in  the  study  of 
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local  history  and  geography.  Some  very  excellent  work  has 
been  done  by  the  pupils  of  quite  a  few  towns  and  cities,  but 
we  wish  to  see  the  work  extended  to  every  town  in  the  state. 
Work  of  this  kind  is  valuable  and  the  school  children  of  Maine 
should  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  history  of  their  own 
locality,  as  well  as  of  the  state  in  general.  A  pamphlet  filled 
with  valuable  suggestions  is  "One  Hundred  Years  of  State- 
hood," by  Doctor  A.  0.  Thomas.  This  will  be  mailed  free 
upon  application  to  this  department.  It  will  be  supplimented 
a  little  later  by  a  detailed  outline  for  local  historical  work. 
Since  this  work  is  a  distinct  feature  in  this  magazine,  a  copy 
of  Sprague's  Journal  should  be  available  in  every  school  in 
the  state.  To  subscribe  for  the  "Journal"  is  a  perfectly  legit- 
imate expense  in  the  same  class  with  textbooks  and  supplies. 
We  hope  that  superintendents  and  teachers  generally  will  co- 
operate in  this  valuable  work. 

BERTRAM  E.  PACKARD.  . 


Sayings  of  Subscribers 

H.  M.  Cunningham,  Patten,  Me. : 

"I  appreciate  the  valuable  work  you  are  doing  and  sin- 
cerely hope  that  you  may  continue  it  for  years  to  come." 

Rev.  George  A.  Martin,  a  native  of  Guilford,  Maine,  now 
pastor  of  the  Wesley  Methodist  Church,  Springfield,  Mass. : 

"It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  send  my  renewal  for  the  Jour- 
nal which  improves  with  every  passing  year.  To  those  of  us 
who  are  no  longer  privileged  to  live  in  the  State  of  our  nativity 
it  comes  as  a  neighborhood  friend,  and  binds  us  in  new  ap- 
preciation. 

Rev.  John  W.  Houlihan,  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Rectory, 
Portland : 

"Continue  the  good  work,  and,  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
bring  to  light  the  true  story  in  all  its  details, — of  the  founda- 
tion and  development  of  our  State." 

Montreal,  Canada,  May  19th,  1923. 
Arthur  G.  Staples,  Esq.,  Editor, 

Lewiston  Evening  Journal,  Lewiston,  Maine. 
Dear  Sir : — 

Referring  to  your  circular  about  Sprague's  Journal  o1 
Maine  History.    I  am  an  interested  reader  of  Mr.  Sprague'; 
publication  and  agree  to  all  of  your  comments  about  its  merits 
I  have  sent  yearly  several  subscriptions  to  this  "most  ac 
curate,  valuable,  worthy  publication." 

Yours  truly, 

F.  H.  CLERGUE. 
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OUR  MESSAGE  TO  YOU 

FIRST  TEACH  THE  BOY  AND  GIRL  TO  KNOW  AND 
LOVE  THEIR  OWN  TOWN,  COUNTY  AND  STATE  AND  YOU 
HAVE  GONE  A  LONG  WAY  TOWARD  TEACHING  THEM 
TO  KNOW  AND  LOVE  THEIR  COUNTRY. 


WHAT  IS  A  STATE? 

One  evening  during  the  session  of  the  Maine  Legislature 
of  1921,  while  mingling  with  a  group  of  cultured  loafers  in 
the  Augusta  House,  our  friend,  George  C.  Wing,  Jr.,  of  Au- 
burn, abruptly  propounded  to  us  this  question:  "What  is  a 
State?"  Our  first  flush  of  thought  was  that  this  was  simple 
and  easy  to  answer.  But  the  more  we  pondered  upon  it,  the 
more  its  simplicity  faded  from  our  ken,  and  as  between  George 
*.nd  this  writer  it  has  ever  since  remained  unanswered.  We 
preferred  to  "Let  George  do  it." 

Immediately  after  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
rendered  its  decision  that  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  was  unconsti- 
tutional ....  "on  the  22d  of  October,  1883,  a  vast  number  of 
citizens  met  at  Lincoln  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C,  to  give  ex- 
pression to  their  views"  concerning  this  decision.  Robert  G. 
Ingersoll  was  introduced  to  the  audience  by  the  great  Ameri- 
can Negro,  Frederick  Douglas.  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Ingersoll 
delivered  his  powerful  and  brave  denunciation  of  this  decision. 
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In  Ingersoirs  Works  (Dresden  Edition)  Vol.  II,  p.  9,  you 
wiH  find  the  following:  'The  highest  and  noblest  definition  of 
a  State  in  our  (U.  S.  Court)  Reports,  was  given  by  Justice 
Wilson  in  the  case  of  Chisholm  &c,  vs.  Georgia ; 

"By  a  State,  I  mean  a  complete  body  of  free  persons,  united 
for  their  common  benefit,  to  enjoy  peaceably  what  is  their  own, 
and  to  do  justice  to  others." 

Chief  Justice  Chase  declared  that : 

"The  people,  in  whatever  territory  dwelling,  whether  tem- 
porarily or  permanently,  or  whether  organized  under  regular 
government,  or  united  by  less  definite  relations,  constitute 
the  State." 

THE  D.  A.  R. 

The  following  humorous  and  rather  amusing  reference  to 
the  recent  national  convention  in  Washington,  D.  C,  of  that 
great  patriotic  order,  known  as  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  is  from  a  late  editorial  in  the  Waterville 
(Maine)  Sentinel,  entitled,  "Women  Just  Human  After  All:" 

The  D.  A.  R.  appears  to  be  back  in  its  old-time  form.  War 
took  much  of  the  pep  out  of  the  conventions  and  the  last  two 
or  three  have  been  as  peaceful  as  a  melon-cutting  at  a  direc- 
tors' meeting.  But  with  the  police  called  in  to  maintain  order 
and  a  good  sprinkling  of  the  delegates  on  the  verge  of  hysteria 
because  of  suppressed  excitement  or  temper  it's  more  like  the 
good  old  days  when  a  D.  A.  R.  convention  was  a  riot  in  every- 
thing but  bloodshed  and  calling  out  the  troops. 

With  the  women  voting  this  is  encouraging,  for  it  shows 
they  are  not  much  different  from  the  men  after  all.  If  their 
conventions  run  too  smoothly  and  are  too  dignified  it  might 
indicate  that  really  there  might  have  been  something  in  the 
argument  that  women  would  purify  politics  and  make  us  all 
angelic  in  disposition  and  action.  But  the  D.  A.  R.  convention 
of  the  good  old  type  shows  women  will  perform  in  public  af- 
fairs about  like  the  men  and  that  the  old  measuring  sticks 
may  come  into  use  again. 

If  women  do  demonstrate  they  react  about  the  same  as  men 
in  political  affairs  their  voting  will  not  be  causing  so  much 
worry.    If  men  can  be  sure  that  woman  suffrage  has  simply 
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amounted  to  increasing  the  number  of  human  voters  and  not 
added  a  bloc  of  angels  they  will  be  more  comfortable.  For 
mighty  few  men,  above  all  politicians,  could  be  at  all  comfort- 
able associating  with  angels.  Earnest  advocates  for  votes  for 
women  had  almost  convinced  the  men  this  is  just  what  would 
happen.  But  plainly  reports  were  considerably  exaggerated. 
Women  at  the  D.  A.  R.  convention  are  again  acting  human  and 
natural,  so  the  angel  stuff  can  be  forgotten. 


HARVARD  COLLEGE  STANDS  FIRM 

Harvard  College  has  at  least  made  it  clear  to  the  world 
that  her  old  beacon  light  of  American  liberty  and  opportunity 
for  all,  is  still  burning. 

During  recent  months  the  question  of  limiting  the  admis- 
sion of  Jews  and  Negroes  has  been  up,  and  some  have  feared 
Harvard  might  restrict  the  number  of  Jews  who  would  be  per- 
mitted to  enter,  and  perhaps  draw  the  color  line  in  some  way. 
A  committee  of  the  faculty  has  studied  the  whole  subject 
thoroughly  for  nine  months,  and  now  reports  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  there  should  be  "no  departure  from  the  policy 
of  equal  opportunity  for  all,  regardless  of  race  or  religion," 
but  there  will  be  a  stricter  elimination  of  the  less  fit  intellec- 
tually. The  overseers  have  adopted  these  recommendations, 
at  the  same  time  voting  that  the  freshman  shall  be  required 
to  live  in  the  freshman  dormitories,  but  stipulating  that  men 
of  the  white  and  colored  races  shall  not  be  compelled  to  live 
and  eat  together,  unless  they  may  prefer  so  to  do.  No  color 
line  is  to  be  drawn,  no  bars  are  to  be  put  up  against  race  or 
religion. 


VIEW  IT  FROM  A  NEW  ANGLE 

If  recent  renovators  of  American  history  are  emphasizing 
the  faults  and  failures  of  our  Revolutionary  ancestors  too  se- 
verely, and  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny  that  in  a  degree  this 
may  be  true,  why  not  do  some  research  work  from  a  different 
angle?  We  suggest  to  Maine  history  students  that  there  be 
some  "Twice  Told  Tales"  about  the  position  of  that  great  Irish 
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orator  and  statesman,  Edmund  Burke,  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment during  the  Revolution  in  opposing  Lord  North's  admin- 
istration and  insistently  combating  all  of  the  government's 
policies  which  supported  the  American  war ;  of  Fox  and  others 
of  Burke's  great  compeers  who  stood  solidly  with  him  in  this 
opposition.  Was  the  first  Pitt,  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham and  one  of  England's  ablest  statesmen  in  her  whole  his- 
tory, for  or  against  the  cause  of  the  American  colonies? 
Those  men  lived  in  the  days  of  Washington,  Patrick  Henry, 
Hamilton,  John  and  Sam  Adams  of  Massachusetts,  and  John 
and  James  Sullivan  of  Berwick,  Maine.  Does  it  appear  that 
their  English  friends  or  foes  at  that  time  regarded  them  as 
vulgarians  with  rather  slouchy  characters?  Perhaps  you  may 
learn  that  the  worst  that  was  said  against  them  was  that  they 
were  Rebels,  and  that  was  true.  Anyhow  the  subject  is  im- 
portant, and  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  all  go  to  work  on 
it  and  send  your  findings  to  the  Journal  "Maine  History  in 
the  Schools"  department. 


Mr.  Arthur  G.  Staples,  editor  of  the  Lewiston  Journal,  in 
a  recent  review  of  that  valuable  Maine  book  of  last  year,  "The 
John  Fairfield  Letters,"  says : 

"It  seems  to  me  that  for  this  book  to  come  from  Maine ;  to 
be  published  and  printed  in  Maine;  to  have  such  praise  for 
its  beauty  of  workmanship  and  excellence  of  style;  to  be  con- 
sidered a  permanent  contribution  to  American  History  as 
Gaillard  Hunt  says — is  something  for  Maine  to  take  to  itself 
with  a  certain  degree  of  satisfaction.  A  lack  of  appreciation 
of  Maine  historical  values  is  apparent  in  Maine.  One  man, 
John  Francis  Sprague,  is  doing  more  for  the  revival  of  in- 
terest in  Maine's  traditions  and  the  glory  of  our  ancestry 
than  any  other  one  man  in  Maine,  in  his  Sprague's  Journal 
of  Maine  History.  It  should  be  in  every  school  as  a  reading 
book.    It  should  have  a  wider  circulation." 


Leading  American  educators  and  historians  have  for  some 
time  past  been  engaged  in  a  spirited  controversy  regarding 
recently  published  text-books  relating  to  American  history. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  changes  have  been  made 
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relative  to  the  history  of  New  England,  inspired  by  propa- 
gandists who  desire  to  cultivate  a  sentiment  in  our  public 
schools  and  among  our  people  for  internationalism,  by  mini- 
mizing many  of  the  most  important  incidents  of  our  history 
which  are  the  sources  of  American  patriotism.  Another 
group  deny  this  most  emphatically,  and  contend  that  this  is  a 
false  alarm,  and  that  there  is  no  real  danger,  but  whatever 
the  result  of  investigations  now  being  made  may  be,  all  will 
agree  that  the  subject  is  of  vast  importance.  We  speak  of 
this  matter  at  this  time,  to  say  that  the  Journal  will  be  glad  to 
publish  the  views  of  any  of  our  readers  or  correspondents  upon 
either  side  of  this  question.  We  believe  fully  in  free  discus- 
sion and  shall  welcome  such  to  our  pages. 


George  W.  Hinckley,  founder  of  Good  Will  Home  at  Fair- 
field, is  working  steadily  on  his  campaign  to  obtain  an  endow- 
ment fund,  for  his  splendid  institution,  of  a  million  dollars. 
The  endowment  previous  to  the  launching  of  this  movement 
had  reached  a  total  of  §600,000,  and  Mr.  Hinckley  hopes  that 
by  the  date  of  his  70th  birthday  in  July  he  will  have  the  sum 
needed  to  make  a  round  million.  Mr.  Hinckley  recalled  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye  his  first  venture  at  Good  Will  Home  for 
boys.  It  was  in  1889,  he  said,  and  he  commenced  the  founda- 
tion of  an  institution  which  should  benefit  boys  who  needed  a 
home,  with  three  boys,  not  knowing  at  the  time  exactly  where 
the  next  meal  for  them  was  coming  from,  as  he  expressed  it. 
His  courage  and  zeal  and  his  reputation  throughout  the  state 
led  to  wonderful  results,  the  institution,  thus  humbly  started, 
being  now  a  great  power  for  good  in  the  life  of  unfortunate 
boys,  many  fine  buildings  now  occupying  the  site  of  Good  Will 
and  interest  in  the  movement  extending  from  coast  to  coast. 
Many  of  the  best  friends  and  benefactors  of  Good  Will  Home 
live  thousands  of  miles  away.  Mr.  Hinckley  is  now  as  active 
and  vigorous  in  the  work  as  ever  and  the  weight  of  nearly  70 
years  appears  to  cause  but  a  slight  burden  on  the  shoulders 
of  a  man,  held  in  high  regard  in  Maine,  who  looks  30  years 
younger  than  his  actual  age. 
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The  Hon.  Augustus  F.  Moulton  of  Portland,  Maine,  is  one 
of  the  leading  lawyers  of  that  city,  and  a  Maine  publicist  of 
note.  Unlike  many  of  the  professional  and  cultured  men  of 
Maine,  today,  he  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  Maine 
history,  and  has  devoted  much  time  to  research  work  along 
these  lines. 

Recently  Mr.  Moulton  presented  the  Journal  with  two  of 
his  books;  one  being.  An  Address  delivered  before  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  Resident  in  the  Statt- 
of  Maine,  November  2,  1903.  The  other  one  is  entitled. 
Church  and  State  in  New  England,  and  was  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  Maine  Historical  Society,  April  17,  1901.  Both  of 
these  are  of  great  value  and  historical  worth,  and  we  appre- 
ciate the  gift  very  much. 


One  of  the  most  historic  churches  in  New  England,  is  j 
known  as  the  old  Elijah  Kellogg  Church,  in  Harpswell,  Maine. 
Rev.  Elijah  Kellogg  was  one  of  the  most  forceful  characters  in 
the  church  and  religious  history  of  Maine.  His  many  years 
of  service  to  seafaring  men,  whenever  in  distress  on  our  coast, 
gave  him  great  fame. 

He  was  also  an  author  widely  known  throughout  this  coun- 
try. Williamson's  Bibliography  of  Maine,  gives  ten  of  his 
early  and  miscellaneous  publications,  and  six  of  the  Elm  Island 
Stories;  six  of  the  Forest  Glen,  and  sixteen  of  the  Pleasant 
Cove  Series.  His  writings  are  read  and  appreciated  by  both 
old  and  young,  and  are  charming  tales  of  the  old  pioneers  and 
early  days  in  Maine. 

Certain  citizens  of  Harpswell,  Portland  and  vicinity,  and 
summer  visitors  from  other  states,  who  are  interested  in  the 
life  work  of  this  famous  son  of  Maine,  have  co-operated  with 
the  Congregational  Society  of  Harpswell,  in  an  effort  to  pre- 
serve this  church  where  Mr.  Kellogg  was  pastor  for  fifty-eight 
years  (1843-1901).  It  was  built  in  1758-9,  and  this  move- 
ment to  preserve  it  for  future  generations  is  a  most  worthy 
one,  and  those  engaged  in  it  are  entitled  to  encouragement,  aid 
and  support  from  the  public  generally. 

The  Journal  sincerely  hopes  that  it  may  be  a  success. 
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One  of  the  several  interesting  features  of  the  May  issue  of 
The  Northern,  the  monthly  publication  of  the  Social  Service 
division  of  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Co.,  is  the  full  page  cut 
of  a  cross  section  of  one  of  the  oldest  trees,  a  red  spruce  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Katahdin.  The  age  of  the  tree  from  a 
seedling  is  estimated  to  be  367  years. 

CORRECTION 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal,  in  the  article  on  the  "Rices 
of  Monson,  Maine/'  on  page  12,  appears  a  letter  from  John 
Hovey  Rice,  which  the  printer  made  the  signature  read  John 
R.  Rice,  when  it  should  have  been  John  H.  Rice. 

In  the  article  on  The  Rices  of  Monson,  Maine,  in  the  last 
number,  page  6,  is  the  following: 

"His  sister,  Sarah  Rich,  married  the  late  Col.  Levi  C. 
Flint,  long  a  resident  there.  They  were  the  parents  of  John 
R.  Flint  of  Monson,  and  the  grandparents  of  Levi  R.  Flint  of 
Dover-Foxcroft." 

This  paragraph  should  be  read  as  follows:  His  sister, 
Sarah  Rice,  married  the  late  Col.  Levi  C.  Flint,  long  a  resident 
there.  They  were  the  parents  of  John  R.  Flint  of  Monson, 
and  the  grandparents  of  Levi  R.  Flint  of  Dover-Foxcroft. 


SAYINGS  OF  SUBSCRIBERS 

John  Day  Smith,  2728  Pillsbury  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minne- 
sota :  "Have  received  bound  Vol.  9  of  your  History.  I  was 
interested  in  the  portrait  of  Judge  Albert  Spear,  in  this  vol- 
ume. Judge  Spear  was  a  pupil  of  mine  in  the  public  school 
at  Litchfield  and  in  the  West  Gardiner  and  Monmouth  Acade- 
mies.   I  think  he  has  done  fine  work  on  the  Bench. 

"I  hope  you  will  live  for  a  hundred  years  and  continue  in 
the  work  you  are  now  doing." 


H.  H.  Chamberlain,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida: 
"My  dear  old  friend  : 

The  inclosed  bill  has  been  forwarded  to  me  from  home,  and 
I  inclose  check  for  your  Journal  of  Maine  History.  I  have 
greatly  enjoyed  it  for  these  several  years  past.  It  meets  a 
need  our  State  feels,  and  always  comes  home  as  a  welcome 
guest." 
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FORESTS,  FOREST  FIRES,  FISH  AND  GAME 

Address  at  Squaw  Mountain  Inn  (Greenville  Junction,  Maine),  July  13, 
1923,  by  John  Francis  Sprague. 

(Editor   of    Sprague's  Journal) 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Allied  Maine  Forestry 
and  Fish  and  Game  Associations — Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

Several  months  ago  I  fancied  that  I  had  sort  of  an  in- 
spiration to  prepare  something  for  Sprague's  Journal  of  Maine 
History  that  might  serve  to  impress  upon  the  people  of  Maine 
the  danger  which  almost  the  entire  industrial  structure  of  the 
State  is  in  at  the  present  time.  I  felt  that  possibly  an  accurate 
historical  sketch  of  the  early  forest  fires  in  this  state  so  far  as 
such  is  obtainable  might  have  a  tendency  to  awaken  in  the 
hreasts  of  the  people  of  Maine  a  new  spirit  of  interest  in  the 
imminency  of  the  danger  which  surrounds  us  and  more  zeal 
and  earnestness  on  our  part  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
tragedies  and  catastrophes  which  a  history  of  the  forest  fires 
*'f  Maine  reveal.  The  worst  enemy  of  the  preservation  of  the 
forests  and  hence  of  all  the  wild  life  of  Maine  that  depends 
upon  the  existence  of  the  forests  is  our  own  indifference  to 
these  dangers.  Some  notes  upon  this  subject  which  I  prepared 
were  neglected  until  a  few  days  ago  when  I  received  a  request 
from  your  committee,  to  have  something  to  present  to  this 
meeting  on  "Forests,  Fish  &  Game."  It  occurred  to  me  that 
possibly  I  could  use  these  notes  in  a  way  that  might  not  be 
entirely  out  of  place  at  this  time. 

Very  much  of  the  prosperity  of  the  State  of  Maine  rests 
upon  two  immense  industries,  namely,  the  manufacture  of 
lumber  products  and  the  summer  resort  business.  It  is  es- 
timated by  conservative  investigators,  such  for  instance,  as 
Hon.  Willis  E.  Parsons,  the  Commissioner  of  Inland  Fisheries 
aild  Game,  the  Rickers  of  Poland  Spring,  railroad  managers 
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and  others,  that  the  amount  of  money  distributed  in  Maine, 
annually  by  the  tourists  from  other  states  and  countries  can- 
not be  less  than  fifty  millions. 

This  vast  amount  of  money  reaches  its  circulation  among 
our  people  through  the  tourist  patronage  extended  to  rail- 
roads, ocean  and  inland  steamboats,  hotels,  sporting  camps, 
merchants,  garages,  guides,  farmers,  and  many  other  supply 
agencies.  No  one  denies  the  fact  that  the  woods  sports,  fishing 
and  the  hunting  of  wild  game,  are  potential  factors  in  attract- 
ing vacationists  to  our  state.  Hence,  the  home  of  all  of 
Maine's  wild  life  being  entirely  within  the  forest  districts, 
the  future  material  welfare  of  Maine  depends  largely  upon 
the  maintenance  of  these  two  enterprises;  and  both  are  ex- 
ceedingly hazardous,  the  existence  of  each  depending  wholly 
upon  the  preservation  of  our  forests.  Recently  I  applied  to 
Mr.  Samuel  T.  Dana.  Maine's  former  efficient  Forest  Com- 
missioner, for  some  information  relative  to  forestry  data  in 
his  department.  And  right  here,  let  me  remark  that  I  believe 
it  indeed  regrettable  that  fate  should  decree  that  the  State  of 
Maine,  at  the  present  critical  period  in  her  industrial  affairs, 
should  be  compelled  to  lose  Mr.  Dana's  valuable  services  as 
Forest  Commissioner.  It  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  people  of 
Maine.  In  his  reply  to  me,  Mr.  Dana  said : 

Maine's  present  and  future  prosperity  is  inextricably 
bound  up  with  the  protection  and  perpetuation  of  its  forests. 
If  these  are  so  cared  for  that  their  productivity  is  not  only 
maintained  but  increased,  the  State  can  look  forward  to  the 
future  with  confidence.  If  not,  and  the  most  valuable  of  its 
natural  resources  allowed  to  disappear  or  to  become  seriously 
impoverished,  its  agriculture,  and  its  recreational  possibili- 
ties are  sure  to  suffer  correspondingly.  One  of  the  fundamental 
measures  necessary  to  maintain  and  improve  the  forests  is 
protection  from  their  three  principal  enemies, — fire,  insects 
and  disease. 

"Forest  fires  are  one  of  the  curses  of  this  country.  Each 
year  they  destroy  or  damage  sufficient  timber  to  house  the 
entire  population  of  such  cities  as  Washington,  New  Orleans, 
or  San  Francisco,  and  burn  over  an  area  more  than  eight 
times  the  acreage  of  the  French  forests  destroyed  or  damaged 
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during  the  World  War.  Here  in  Maine  they  have  wrought 
tremendous  damage." 

A  complete  record  of  all  the  forest  fires  which  have 
occurred  within  our  domain  since  Maine  became  a  state  would 
be  a  chapter  in  our  state  history  of  unusual  interest  and  of 
inestimatable  value.  From  it,  the  people  of  Maine  might 
become  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  constant  danger  besetting 
every  acre  of  all  our  forest  areas  that  they  might  take  a  more 
serious  and  intelligent  view  of  this  subject  than  they  ever  have 
heretofore  taken.  It  would  be  a  story  of  industrial  waste, 
wreckage,  disaster,  and  ruin  almost  incomprehensible  to  the 
human  mind.  As  desirable  and  as  momentously  important 
as  it  might  be  to  have  such  a  record  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing food  for  thought  and  the  moulding  of  public  sentiment 
in  the  right  direction  at  this  time,  it  is  unobtainable  and 
impossible  to  accomplish;  but  from  the  small  amount  of  re- 
search work  which  I  have  been  able  to  do  regarding  this, 
we  may  obtain  a  brief  glance  at  some  of  the  most  devastating 
forest  fires  which  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  Maine.  The 
greatest  of  these  within  historic  times  was  doubtless  that  of 
the  year  1825.  From  that  day  to  this,  it  has  been  known 
generally  as  the  "Miramichi"  fire,  but  this  is  really  a  mis- 
nomer. 

Miramichi  is  a  town  situated  in  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick.  During  the  months  of  September  and  October 
of  that  year,  which  was  the  time  of  an  exceedingly  severe 
drought  in  both  that  province  and  the  State  of  Maine,  great 
and  disastrous  fires,  each  of  which  may  properly  be  termed 
conflagrations,  burst  out  at  about  the  same  time. 

But  neither  of  these  fires,  while  they  both  spread  from 
opposite  directions,  towards  the  Penobscot  River,  had  any 
physical  connection.  They  were  distant  fires,  Oak  and  Loring 
agreeing  that  they  were  miles  apart.  This  fact  was  well  estab- 
lished by  Charles  E.  Oak,  the  second  Forest  Commissioner 
of  Maine,  after  laborious  and  diligent  research  work  regarding 
the  facts  of  this  matter. 
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The  Maine  fires  appear  to  have  originated  in  towns  in 
and  near  the  Piscataquis  Valley,  and  impelled  by  fierce  winds 
soon  merged  into  one  fire  of  overwhelming  immensity,  and 
pursued  its  destructive  and  calamitous  course  until  it  reached 
and  crossed,  for  a  short  distance  at  least,  the  Penobscot  River 
at  Old  Town. 

No  person  living  a  hundred  years  ago  placed  any  con- 
siderable value  upon  the  wild  timber  lands  of  Maine.  So,  in 
that  day  it  was  impossible  to  estimate  the  loss  by  fire  in  the 
destruction  of  timber  alone;  but  it  was  the  poor  settlers, 
opening  new  settlements  and  building  up  new  farms,  mills 
and  shops,  and  founding  new  towns,  whose  sufferings  can 
never  be  told. 

The  best  attempt  at  a  description  of  this  fire  that  the 
writer  knows  of,  is  by  the  late  Rev.  Amasa  Loring,  in  his 
history  of  Piscataquis  County.  I  regard  it  as  invaluable,  as 
he  was  then  living  and  an  eye  witness  of  it.    He  says : 

"The  most  severe  and  extensive  calamity  that  ever  befell 
this  (Piscataquis)  County  was  the  great  fire  of  1825.  Pre- 
viously the  annual  rainfall  had  been  sufficient  to  secure  good 
crops,  and  to  prevent  extensive  conflagrations.  But  in  August 
and  September  of  that  year  no  rain  fell,  and  a  severe  drought 
extensively  prevailed.  The  crops  had  grown  and  ripened. 
By  the  beginning  of  October,  the  wells  were  without  water, 
the  small  mill  streams  had  failed,  the  brooks  ceased  to  flow, 
and  the  fish  gathered  in  the  deep  pools,  or  lay  dead  upon 
their  dry,  stony  beds.  Much  of  the  cleared  land  contained 
decaying  stumps,  and  was  inclosed  with  log  fences,  while 
the  stubble  upon  the  grain  and  mowing  fields  was  thick  and 
rank,  and  all  as  dry  as  tinder.  Still  those  who  were  clearing 
up  new  land,  in  their  eagerness  to  burn  off  the  fallen  growth, 
set  fires  as  fearlessly  as  ever.  And  these  fires  did  not  go  out, 
but  lingered  and  smouldered  still. 

In  the  evening  of  October  7th,  after  a  still,  smoky  day, 
a  violent  gale  arose  from  the  north  and  north-west,  fanning 
these  smouldering  fires  into  a  furious  and  rushing  blaze.  In 
the  woodlands  the  flames  rolled  on  in  solid  column,  while  the 
wind  scattered  the  sparks  and  blazing  fragments  like  chaff, 
lighting  up  stumps,  fences,  and  often  the  dry  stubble.  Every- 
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body  was  awake.  Men  and  boys  were  hurried  to  the  earlier 
points  of  danger,  but  were  soon  summoned  back  to  fight  the 
fire  from  their  own  threatened  dwellings.  Wooden  fences 
were  torn  down,  if  near  buildings ;  back  fires  were  set,  to  singe 
off  the  stubble,  and  burn  up  stumps,  when  the  fire  could  be 
kept  under  control;  water  was  hauled  from  the  living  foun- 
tains, to  keep  back  the  fiery  deluge,  and  save  their  homes  from 
devouring  flames.  Thus  it  was  through  that  memorable  ter- 
rible night.  As  morning  broke,  the  wind  subsided,  the  fires 
lulled  away,  relieving  the  terror-stricken  and  weary  inhabi- 
tants. Then  a  dense  and  distressing  smoke  covered  the  land, 
darkening  the  air  beyond  the  limits  of  our  State.  Near  the 
lire  this  was  painful  to  the  eyes,  and  so  affected  the  lungs  that 
some  of  the  cattle  fell  sick  of  it.  For  more  than  a  week  this 
continued,  then  a  slight  rainfall  dissipated  the  smoke  and 
nearly  extinguished  the  remaining  fires.  Soon  after,  a  heavy 
rain  broke  the  drought  and  filled  the  wells  and  streams. 

"Almost  every  man's  wood-land  had  been  burnt  over, 
and  much  of  its  growth  killed ;  large  tracts  of  timberland  had 
been  severely  injured;  and  many  buildings  destroyed.  In 
Guilford,  four  sets  of  farm  buildings  well  finished  and  fur- 
nished, with  all  their  contents,  were  destroyed ;  several  in 
Parkman  shared  the  same  fate,  and  others  in  several  towns 
were  swept  away.  In  Med  ford,  the  loss  in  pine  and  other 
timber  was  heavy,  but  in  other  parts,  the  best  timberland  was 
spared,  though  the  fire  had  marked  its  way  from  Moosehead 
across  the  country.  None  of  the  buildings  destroyed  were 
insured,  but  help  for  the  sufferers  was  widely  solicited,  and 
liberally  obtained,  for  many  felt  that  they  had  but  just  es- 
caped a  like  serious  disaster.  Indeed,  many  houses  had  been 
cleared  of  their  contents,  as  their  destruction  seemed  inevi- 
table, but  a  favorable  change  saved  them.  The  writer 
witnessed  some  of  these  scenes,  and  faced  some  of  these 
terrible  trials.  They  have  not,  they  cannot  fade  from  his 
memory/'2 

Commissioner  Oak  confirms  his  statement  by  asserting 


(2)    Loring's  History  of  Piscataquis  County  (Portland,  Me.,  1880)  p.  213. 
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that  "Mr.  Loring's  account"  agrees  perfectly  with  other  eye 
witnesses.3    Mr.  Oak  (Supra)  further  says:4 

"Without  a  map  the  bounds  of  this  great  fire  can  be  only 
roughly  given.  Passing  across  the  towns  of  Shirley  and 
Elliotsville,  the  fire  on  the  north  took  in  Katahdin  Iron  Works 
and  township  Long  A,  passing  eastward  to  cross  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Penobscot  below  the  Twin  Lakes.  Leaving  un- 
harmed the  district  east  of  Sebois  and  Endless  lakes,  it  swept 
down  to  the  main  Penobscot  in  the  town  of  Chester,  burning 
more  or  less  through  all  the  towns  along  the  west  side  of  the 
river  down  to  the  line  of  Old  Town.  On  the  west  the  fire  line 
takes  in  parts  of  Kingsbury,  Mayfield  and  Wellington,  touches 
Harmony  on  its  northeast  corner  and  includes  all  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Ripley.  Owing  to  the  large  areas  of  settled  land 
along  the  Piscataquis,  the  fire  in  that  region  burnt  very  irregu- 
larly. It  reached,  however,  in  places  into  the  third  board  of 
towns  below  the  river.  Making  no  deduction  for  water  areas, 
nor  for  small  oases  too,  that  no  doubt  make  up  in  the  aggregate 
a  considerable  area,  the  territory  covered  by  this  great  fire 
is  estimated  at  about  1,300  square  miles." 

In  1894  Mr.  Fred  J.  Fiske  of  Mattawamkeag  furnished 
the  forestry  department  with  information  of  the  discovery 
of  a  young  second  growth  of  pine,  of  about  200  square  miles 
in  area,  which  demonstrated  that  this  area  had  been  burned 
over  in  the  year  1795.  This  tract  lies  southerly  in  the  Mount 
Katahdin  region. 

The  third  great  fire  that  we  find  record  of  occurred  in  the 
year  1837.  Starting  on  the  meadows  of  the  Sebois  river  it 
spread  northerly,  burning  the  northwest  portion  of  Patten 
and  more  than  half  of  the  two  towns  north  through  town- 
ship eight  in  the  sixth  range  and  so  out  into  Aroostook  county. 

The  origin  of  this  fire  is  interesting.  In  those  times  the 
State  was  the  owner  of  much  of  the  timber  lands  within 
her  limits,  on  whose  property  of  course  all  good  citizens 
were  in  duty  bound  not  to  poach.  In  1837  the  State  land  agent 
for  the  time  being,  sent  up  to  this  region  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Chase  to  look  after  the  public  interests.  Finding  on  the 

(3)  Oak's  Report  ib.,  p.  38. 

(4)  Oak's  Report  ib.,  p.  39. 
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Sebois  meadows  a  lot  of  meadow  hay  ready  cut  for  a  winter's 
operation  in  the  woods,  this  zealous  officer,  thinking  he  would 
put  a  stop  to  one  piece  of  pilfering,  set  fire  to  the  stacks. 
It  was  a  dry  time,  the  fire  spread,  and  Chase  himself  as  the 
account  goes,  barely  got  away  with  his  life.  The  conflagration 
which  he  started  spread  throughout  the  township,  consuming 
as  above  outlined  some  200  square  miles  of  the  State's  best 
timberland. 

The  most  destructive  single  fire  in  Washington  county 
as  reported  by  Commissioner  Oak  occurred  in  the  year  1827. 
Starting  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chain  Lakes  in  the  town 
of  Wesley  it  burnt  clean  a  broad  belt  through  to  the  coast  in 
Jonesboro,  a  distance  of  some  25  miles  which  it  traveled  in 
two  days.6 

Another  great  fire  in  that  county  was  about  80  years  ago, 
on  the  East  Machias  river.  Townships  eighteen  and  nineteen 
were  nearly  all  burnt,  and  a  large  portion  of  fourteen, 
Crawford  and  Cooper,  a  territory  in  all  equal  to  about  one- 
third  the  drainage  of  the  river. 

As  late  as  1886  a  very  destructive  fire  raged  in  the  Dead 
River  region,  burning  over  about  100,000  acres  of  timber 
growth.7 

In  the  foregoing  fragmentary  sketch  we  have  not  endeav- 
ored to  record  anything  like  an  accurate  account  of  Maine's 
historic  forest  fires,  which  in  a  century  of  time  have  forced 
their  lurid  paths  of  death  and  desolation  through  Maine's 
vast  and  silent  wilderness  expanses.  The  amount  thus  de- 
pleted from  the  productive  value  of  her  greatest  natural 
resource  can  never  be  computed  by  man. 

The  official  records  in  the  Forestry  Department  of  Maine 
disclose  that  from  1903  to  1921,  with  the  exception  of  the 
year  1904  covering  a  period  of  only  17  years,  the  total  fire  loss 
to  the  timberlands  of  Maine  amounted  to  $1,031,335. 

300  years  ago  our  ancestors  landed  upon  the  shores  of 
what  are  now  the  states  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  taking 
the  first  steps  onward  and  beginning  their  first  efforts  in 
planting  the  seeds  of  the  highest  form  of  civilization  known 


<6>  lb.,  p.  52. 
(7)    lb.,  p.  53. 
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to  humanity  upon  an  unknown  continent,  where  all  of  the 
surroundings  appeared  to  be  obstacles  and  foes  to  their 
progress.  A  primeval  wilderness  untrodden  by  white  man 
could  not  inspire  them  with  love  for  trees  which  were  always 
shelter  and  protection  for  the  Indians  when  engaged  in 
fighting  them,  hence  their  only  desire  was  to  destroy  trees. 
Their  decendants  for  the  next  two  centuries  had  no  experience 
which  tended  to  change  their  hostile  attitude  towards  the 
forests.  It  may  be  possible  that  these  conditions  did  not  develop 
within  our  own  souls  such  an  intense  love  for  trees  as  we  now 
ought  to  possess. 

When  Maine  became  a  state  in  1820,  public  opinion  in  both 
Massachusetts  and  Maine  was  universal  and  well  grounded 
that  public  lands  should  be  used  to  induce  settlers  to  migrate 
here  wherever  the  soil  was  suitable  for  cultivation;  and  that 
all  lands  not  fit  for  these  purposes  should  be  sold  and  the 
proceeds  used  as  a  means  of  public  revenue  for  the  building 
of  highways  and  other  public  improvements ;  to  supply  ample 
endowments  to  benevolent  institutions  for  relieving  the  in- 
firmities and  alleviating  the  sorrows  of  the  unfortunate  and 
for  fostering  the  interests  of  education,  religion,  science  and 
literature.  I  believe  that  in  seeking  for  means  to  advance  a 
true  elevation  of  the  community,  these  ideals  were  in  their 
minds  more  firmly  than  any  which  could  be  measured  by 
commercial  wealth. 

I  refer  parenthetically  to  these  facts  merely  in  the 
interest  of  historical  accuracy.  In  recent  years  we  have  heard 
very  much  about  what  a  gigantic  blunder  our  state  made  in 
the  early  days  in  selling  its  wild  lands  and  thus  dissipating  a 
"great  heritage"  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  fathers.  These 
onslaughts  which  have  been  made  upon  the  men  who  governed 
Maine  from  1840  to  1870  or  thereabouts  have  been  cruel  and 
libelous.  Our  Maine  forefathers  were  men  of  fine  character, 
sterling  quality  and  great  wisdom  for  their  vision  for  their 
day  and  generation,  but  their  vision  of  the  future  could  no 
more  have  encompassed  an  immeasurable  increase  in  the  com- 
mercial value  of  wild  timberlands  than  it  could  have  beheld  the 
railroad,  the  automobile  or  the  airplane.  These  statements 
may  or  may  not  have  been  made  from  sinister  motives  and 
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for  political  reasons.  Anyhow  they  have  confused  the  public 
mind  regarding  the  facts  in  this  chapter  in  the  industrial  his- 
tory of  Maine,  and  have  created  a  great  misunderstanding  of 
what  is  really  the  truth. 

Today,  however,  we  of  the  present  generation  do  possess 
a  heritage  of  untold  value  and  importance.  It  is  variously 
estimated  that  the  forestry  and  timberlands  in  Maine  today, 
cover  an  area  of  14  million  acres.  To  be  sure,  the  title  to 
these  lands  with  the  exception  of  some  public  lots,  so  called, 
which  the  State  holds  as  a  trustee,  is  in  the  hands  of  private 
owners,  but  the  power  to  regulate  the  growth  and  the  produc- 
tion of  all  this  territory  in  accordance  with  our  organic  law 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  public  welfare,  is  in  the  state  and 
nowhere  else.  Our  predecessors  who  have  been  thus  misrep- 
resented because  they  did  not  possess  infinite  foresight,  be- 
cause they  could  not  lift  the  veil  of  the  future  and  know  that 
if  the  state  could  have  held  onto  these  lands  50  years  longer 
it  would  have  made  Maine  one  of  the  richest  states  of  the 
Union,  may  well  be  pardoned  by  their  successors  for  what 
occurred  at  that  time.  It  was  never  within  the  range  of 
human  possibilty  for  them  to  have  had  such  knowledge.  The 
worst  that  may  be  said  of  them,  is  that  being  only  human 
beings,  they  made  mistakes  which  were  inevitable. 

But  suppose  that  we  of  this  generation  should  adopt  unwise 
and  short-sighted  state  policies;  that  our  legislatures  and 
executives  should,  in  a  mad  frenzy  for  votes  to  elect  them- 
selves to  office,  pursue  such  parsimonious  and  "penny-wise 
and  pound  foolish"  methods  of  misnamed  "economy"  as  to 
weaken  and  break  down  in  vital  places  the  State's  machinery 
for  protecting  and  preserving  the  forests  and  the  wild  life 
of  Maine  therein,  and  that  the  result  would  be  their  extermina- 
tion. What  ground  for  excusing  or  pardoning  us  for  such 
gross  negligence  as  this  could  our  successors  discover  in 
extenuation  of  our  faults?  Instead  of  exonerations  would  they 
not  rather  heap  curses  upon  our  heads? 

But  you  may  say  that  such  a  postulation  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, is  not  within  the  realm  of  possibility,  that  such  a 
thing  cannot  happen  within  the  ordinary  course  of  human 
events.  I  say  to  you  that  it  is  possible,  that  it  can  happen  under 
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certain  conditions;  and  if  you  will  give  a  little  thought  to 
facts  which  you  know  yourselves  to  be  true ;  if  you  will  for  a 
moment  consider  the  history  of  some  of  our  greatest  and 
richest  timberland  states  of  half  a  century  ago,  such  as 
Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  etc.,  and 
realize  their  desolation  in  this  regard  today,  you  will  agree 
with  me.  I  say  to  you  with  the  utmost  sincerity  that  I  firmly 
believe  we  are  in  a  state  of  mind  of  too  much  "cocksuredness" 
about  this  entire  subject.  Our  view-point  is  not  serious  enough. 
We  need  a  group  of  forestry  cranks,  of  crusaders,  who  will 
go  forth  and  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Maine  a 
realization  of  the  imminent  dangers  and  perils  which  are 
near  to  these  two  vastly  important  industries  of  Maine.  If 
blundering  on  our  part  should  destroy  these  forests  or  delay 
their  merchantable  production  for  50  or  even  25  years,  think 
for  a  moment,  what  disaster  to  the  entire  industrial  life  of 
Maine  would  follow. 

And  now  I  would  add  a  few  more  words  about  our  fish 
and  game  interests.  I  wish  that  it  were  possible  for  some  one 
at  some  time  to  present  convincing  reasons  for  perpetuating 
our  wild  life  without  feeling  impelled  to  treat  it  entirely 
from  the  commercial  point  of  view.  Would  it  not  be  well  if  we 
could  once  get  the  perspective  of  the  unknown  author  of  that 
good  old  Bible  book  called  Genesis,  that  after  God  had  made 
man  in  his  own  image,  that  he  then  bestowed  upon  him 
dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the 
air  and  over  the  cattle  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every 
creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth."  This  implies 
that  all  speechless  animals  are  our  silent  wards,  that  by  an 
edict  from  the  throne  of  God,  we  are  their  guardians.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  as  such  guardians  we  have  the  right  to  ruth- 
lessly destroy  them  or  to  torture  them  and  yet  in  reading  the 
history  of  the  advancement  of  civilization,  it  appears  that  this 
is  what  man  has  always  been  doing.  The  pages  of  history  are 
teeming  with  instances  which  illustrate  how  potent  has  been 
this  spirit  of  savagery  in  the  human  breast  and  how  much  it 
has  retarded  progress.  The  story  of  the  beaver  emphasizes 
this  fact  as  much  as  and  perhaps  more  than  that  of  any  other 
one  of  the  wild  animals.    This  wonderful  and  exceedingly  in- 
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teresting  quadruped  was  once  known  all  over  Europe  and  the 
greater  part  of  Asia  and  northern  Africa.  Its  commercial 
worth  and  possibilities  began  to  be  realized  by  the  world  in 
about  the  12th  century.  In  an  old  German  charter  in  the  year 
1103,  the  right  of  hunting  beavers  was  granted  with  other 
hunting  and  fishing  rights.  In  the  year  1182,  the  Bull  of  Pope 
Lucius  III  bestowed  upon  a  monastry,  the  property  in  the 
beavers  within  their  bounds;  while  there  are  records  of  beaver 
reserves  in  Poland  and  France  in  the  16th  century.  Severe 
laws  were  enacted  in  nearly  all  of  the  European  countries  to 
preserve  these  animals,  but  such  enactments  could  not  cir- 
cumvent the  cruelty  of  man.  his  avarice  and  his  greed  and 
their  final  extermination,  their  everlasting  death  was  inev- 
itable. Somewhere  in  the  heart  of  the  wilds  of  Scandinavia, 
it  was  said  a  few  years  ago,  that  there  was  than  one  small 
colony  of  the  European  beaver  which  remained  to  tell  the  sad 
story;  whether  they  yet  survive,  I  do  not  know. 

The  climatic  conditions  of  the  new  world  were  apparently 
better  adapted  to  the  survival  of  the  beaver  than  were  those 
of  Europe.  It  was  a  great  factor  in  the  development  of 
Canada.  Forever  interwoven  in  the  history  of  the  beaver  in 
America  is  the  name  of  one  intrepid  citizen  of  our  own  coun- 
try, John  Jacob  Astor,  who  in  1810  organized  the  famous 
Pacific  Fur  Company  as  a  rival  to  the  powerful  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  The  story  of  Astor's  enterprise  told  by  Wash- 
ington Irving  is  a  classic  in  American  literature.  All  know 
how  rare  is  the  beaver  today  in  any  part  of  the  American 
continent.  The  story  of  the  beaver  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
innumerable  herds  of  buffalo  which  once  roamed  the  broad 
plains  and  boundless  ranges  of  the  far  west;  of  the  salmon 
and  the  shad  once  so  abundant  in  the  rivers  of  Maine  and 
Massachusetts,  and  it  may  not  be  unlike  the  story  which  may 
only  too  soon  be  told  of  the  decadence  of  the  moose  and  deer  in 
the  great  Maine  woods  and  other  parts  of  our  country  where 
they  yet  remain.  There  are  many  Maine  people  alive  today 
who  can  well  remember  the  passenger  pigeon  when,  in  their 
days  of  childhood,  it  was  as  plentiful  here,  as  were  the  crows. 

The  first  time  that  I  can  recall  reading  of,  or  having 
much  knowledge  of,  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  when  he  was  a 
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young  man  living  on  his  ranch  in  the  Dakotas,  when  Bill 
Sewall  of  Aroostook  in  Maine,  was  his  guide.  At  this  time  he 
wrote  a  series  of  letters  to  a  New  York  periodical  warning 
the  people  of  America  that  the  buffalo  were  rapidly  facing 
death  and  that  within  a  very  few  years  unless  the  Government 
immediately  adopted  aggressive  means  to  save  a  portion  of 
them,  they  would  soon  be  exterminated.  Had  the  American 
Congress  then  followed  the  advice  of  Roosevelt  in  this  regard, 
we  might  have  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  these  animals 
in  our  national  parks  today. 

And  so  we  could  go  on  for  hours,  enumerating  these 
ghastly  facts  in  man's  own  history  of  his  own  cruelty  to  these 
dumb  and  silent  wards  entrusted  to  his  care. 

Bobby  Burns'  tender  heart  was  saddened  because 
"Man's  inhumanity  to  man, 
Makes  countless  thousands  mourn" 

No  poet,  philosopher  or  historian  has  ever  yet  undertaken 
to  measure  or  estimate  in  human  language,  the  enormity  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  the  wild  life  of  the  world,  brought  into 
being  under  the  operation  of  the  same  eternal  laws  which 
caused  him  to  exist. 

A  great  American  once  said  that  "Eternal  ^vigilance  is 
the  price  of  liberty."  My  message  to  you  today  is  that  eternal 
watchful  care  of  Maine's  forestry  is  the  price  of  Maine's 
present  and  future  prosperity. 


Maine  Timber  land  after  devastation  by  forest  fires.     I  Courtesy  of  Maine  Forestry  Dept. 
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THE  ROMANTIC  STORY  OF  CHARLES  MAURICE  DE 
TALLEYRAND-PERIGORD1  ONE  OF  THE  WORLD'S 
MOST  FAMOUS  DIPLOMATS,  AND  ITS 
CONNECTION  WITH  MAINE'S 
EARLY  HISTORY 


Very  much  of  the  history  of  the  eastern  Maine  coast  yet 
remains  an  unrevealed  story.  The  early  history  writers  of 
Maine,  after  the  Maine  Historical  Society  icas  established 
(1822)  devoted  their  activities  largely  to  the  western  coast 
of  Maine.  That  their  work  in  that  field  as  it  appears  in  the 
volumes  of  the  Collections  of  that  Society  has  been  eminently 
praiseworthy  is  undeniable  and  known  to  all.  But  it  has  left 
the  Colonial  history  of  Maine,  east  of  the  Kennebec  river, 
undeveloped  and  awaiting  the  labors  of  research  workers. 
Within  recent  years,  William  0.  Sawtelle  of  Haver  ford,  Pa., 
and  having  a  summer  home  at  Islesford,  Maine,  formerly  one 
of  the  faculty  of  Haver  ford  College,  has  been  devoting  much 
time  to  the  study  of  eastern  Maine  Colonial  history  and 
especially  that  of  the  Mt.  Desert  region  which  he  loves  so  well. 
Our  readers  will  recall  that  the  Journal  has  already  published 
some  of  this  gifted  author's  work  along  this  line  and  ice  are 
now  delighted  to  be  able  to  announce  that  he  has  recently 
assured  us  that  we  may  depend  upon  a  continuation  of  the 
same  in  all  forthcoming  issues  as  appears  in  the  following 
note  from  his  pen: 


HE  Island  of  Mount  Desert,  liberally  endowed  by  Nature, 


partially  subdued  and  beautified  by  Man,  though  noth- 


ing man-made  can  enhance  the  dignity  and  majesty  of 
these  mountains  by  the  sea,  possesses  a  history  which  is  both 
unique  and  romantic. 

Once  a  part  of  La  Cadie,  granted  in  1603,  by  King  Henry 
IV,  of  France,  to  Sieur  de  Monts ;  first  viewed  by  Sieur  Samuel 


(By    William     Otis  Sawtelle) 
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de  Champlain,  navigator  of  de  Monts'  expedition,  in  the  late 
summer  of  1604,  and  named  by  him  the  Island  of  the  Desert 
Mountains,  because  of  the  bleak,  barren  and  desolate  character 
of  its  mountain  summits;  once  a  part  of  Virginia,  included 
within  the  grant  of  King  James  I  of  England,  to  the  Virginia 
Company  in  1606;  rescued  by  Captain  Argall  in  1613,  from  the 
French  who  had  planted  without  permission  of  Virginia,  a 
Jesuit  missionary  colony  at  the  mouth  of  what  is  now  Somes 
Sound ;  later,  included  alternately  within  French  or  English 
jurisdiction,  according  to  the  whim  of  treaty  makers;  in  1621, 
disposed  of  as  Mount  Mansell  by  the  King's  Council  for  New- 
England,  to  Sir  Robert  Mansell,  Elizabethan  sea  dog;  some 
sixty  odd  years  later  bestowed  upon  Sieur  Antoine  de  la 
Mothe  Cadillac  by  King  Louis  XIV,  of  France,  and  just  before 
the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  given  to  Governor 
Francis  Bernard  by  the  General  Court  of  the  Province  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay,  Mount  Desert  Island  may  well  claim 
distinction  for  reasons  other  than  physical  or  geographical. 

Though  of  short  duration,  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
English  from  Virginia,  the  Jesuit  Mission  of  Saint  Sauveur 
has  left  its  imprint  on  the  pages  of  history  and  the  names  of 
Father  Pierre  Biard,  Enemond  Masse  and  Jacques  Quentin, 
and  Lay  Brother  Gilbert  du  Thet  are  firmly  fixed  in  the  annals 
of  Mount  Desert. 

Father  Biard,  the  Superior  of  the  Mission,  is  ever  to  be 
remembered  as  the  first  historian  of  the  Mount  Desert 
region ;  Father  Masse,  as  the  connecting  link  between  Mount 
Desert  and  Quebec,  for  it  was  he  who  spoke,  upon  his  return 
to  France  with  such  warmth  and  enthusiasm  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  American  missionary  field  that  many  a  young 
Jesuit  yearned  to  labor  "for  the  greater  glory  of  God"  in  the 
wilderness  across  the  sea.  Masse  himself  was  one  of  the  first 
three  Jesuit  Fathers  at  Quebec. 

Of  Gilbert  du  Thet  much  could  be  said;  and  it  is  strange 
that  no  poet  has  yet  written  of  his  brave  defense  of  the 
Mission  of  Mount  Desert.  Futile  though  his  efforts  proved  to 
be,  du  Thet  paid  with  his  life  for  the  courage  which  prompted 
him  to  face  unflinchingly  the  deadly  fire  of  the  enemy's 
musketeers.    He  was  buried  somewhere  on  Fernald's  Point. 
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The  Saint  Sauveur  incident  furnished  material  for  a 
diplomatic  correspondence  between  France  and  England.  It 
was  followed  more  than  half  a  century  later  by  an  exchange 
of  notes,  this  time  between  England  and  the  States  General  of 
Holland,  the  result  of  an  incident  of  the  Dutch  Conquest  of 
Acadia,  which  took  place  in  "Adowaket  Bay"  to  the  eastward 
of  "Mount  de  Zart,"  or,  in  a  word,  upon  the  waters  of  our 
Frenchman's  Bay  of  today.  Near  here  a  craft  flying  the  Dutch 
colors  was  captured  by  a  Massachusetts  vessel,  her  crew  taken 
to  Boston,  tried  upon  a  charge  of  piracy  and  condemed  to 
death,  though  at  that  time  the  Dutch  were  nominally  in  pos- 
session of  Acadia. 

The  land  title  history  of  Mount  Desert  begins  in  1688 
with  a  concession  of  some  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land 
from  Denonville,  Governor  of  Canada,  to  Cadillac; — one  of 
those  extensive  seignorial  grants  wherein  at  an  early  period, 
the  hand  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  transplanted  from  Old  to  New 
France  the  ancient  feudal  system  of  Europe.  Sieur  de 
Douaquet  et  Monts  Desert,  Cadillac's  title,  retained  by  him 
after  he  left  this  part  of  the  country,  is  of  purely  local  origin ; 
for  Douaquet  is  the  French  of  the  Indian  name  for  the  Mount 
Desert  region ; — Ottowakeik,  or  Adowaukeag  which  still  per- 
sists in  the  contracted  form  "Waukeag,"  though  now  more 
limited  in  application. 

Lost  to  Cadillac  by  the  treat  yof  Utrecht,  more  than  half 
of  his  original  grant  was  restored  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, for  "purely  sentimental  reasons"  to  his  granddaughter, 
Marie  Therese  de  la  Mothe  Cadillac  de  Gregoire,  who  by  the 
way  lies  buried  beside  her  husband,  Barthelemy  de  Gregoire, 
at  Hull's  Cove,  near  the  Tea  Cup  Inn. 

Land  titles  of  English  origin  begin  with  Governor  Francis 
Bernard's  grant  of  the  entire  Island  of  Mount  Desert  in  1762. 
In  this  grant,  made  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusatts,  at 
the  urgent  request  of  James  Otis,  the  Governor's  bitter 
political  enemy,  there  may  be  discerned  a  clever  bit  of  log 
rolling.  By  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary,  Massachusetts, 
with  boundaries  extended  to  the  Saint  Lawrence  and  including 
the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  restrained  from  making  any 
grants  of  land  east  of  the  Penobscot  River,  without  the 
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approval  of  the  King.  She  had  previous  to  the  Bernard  Grant, 
disposed  of  twelve  townships  east  of  the  Penobscot,  and 
Samuel  Livermore,  grandfather  of  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Lincoln's 
Vice-President,  had  been  appointed  to  survey  them.  These 
grants  could  never  become  valid  without  King  George's 
approval,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  certain  members  of  the 
General  Court,  apprehensive  of  the  difficulties  that  might  arise 
in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  these  twelve  town- 
ships, saw  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  when  Governor  Bernard, 
for  reasons  not  here  necessary  to  state,  petitioned  for  a  grant 
of  Mount  Desert  Island. 

But  even  a  Royal  Governor  could  not  hurry  decisions  of 
the  Privy  Council  nor  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  during  the 
interim  of  nine  years,  between  the  date  of  Bernard's  grant 
and  the  King's  approval  of  the  same,  many  references  to 
Mount  Desert  are  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  Plantation 
Office  and  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Sir  Francis  Bernard's  American  estates  were  confiscated 
in  1777,  but  restored  in  part  to  his  son  John  after  the  Rev- 
olution, who  was  given  an  undivided  half  of  Mount  Desert 
Island,  which  a  few  years  later  he  held  in  common  with  Mme. 
de  Gregoire  who  was  also  accorded  the  other  undivided  half 
of  the  same  Island.  Divided  in  1792  between  Bernard  and  the 
de  Gregoires,  the  former  received  title  to  land  to  the  west  of 
Somes  Sound,  while  the  latter  was  given  everything  east  of  a 
north  and  south  line  through  the  Sound,  together  with  the 
Cranberry  Isles. 

Much  might  be  written  about  these  old  titles,  one  harking 
back  to  May,  1689,  when  "the  King  being  at  Versailles  and 
willing  to  confirm  and  ratify  the  Concessions  made  in  the 
name  of  his  Majesty  of  the  lands  of  Canada,  "to  Sieur  Antoine 
de  la  Mothe  Cadillac"  the  other  to  February,  1762,  when  a 
resolve  passed  the  Massachusetts  House  that,  "in  considera- 
tion of  his  extraordinary  services  of  His  Excellency  Governor 
Bernard  there  be  granted  to  him  his  heirs  and  Assigns  the 
Island  of  Mount  Desert — " 

But  not  alone  to  French  seigneurs  and  English  royal 
governors  is  the  story  of  Mount  Desert  confined.  With  the 
coming  of  the  settlers  there  opens  up  a  vista  which  affords 
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more  than  a  glimpse,  by  the  way  of  Gloucester,  Marblehead 
and  Cape  Cod,  back  through  the  years  which  leads  to  the 
shores  of  England,  from  whence  came  seafaring  men  with 
their  wives  and  children,  seeking  new  homes  in  America 
where  old  callings  might  be  pursued  more  advantageously  than 
in  their  native  land. 

English  parish  records  of  the  16th  century  bear  witness 
that  the  same  families  who  migrated  to  New  England  were 
domiciled  neighbors  in  Old  England,  while  their  descendants, 
many  of  them  pioneers  of  Mount  Desert,  took  part  in  that 
exodus  from  the  coast  towns  of  Massachusetts  to  these  some- 
what forbidding  shores  where  today  may  be  found  in  the 
telephone  directories  the  same  surnames  that  were  grouped 
generations  ago  in  the  church  rcords  of  Leckhampton  Parish, 
Gloucestershire. 

For  many  reasons,  therefore,  the  Mount  Desert  region  is 
worthy  of  study,  and  a  plan  has  been  made  whereby  there  will 
be  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  Journal,  papers 
relating  to  this  part  of  Eastern  Maine.  The  story  of  Saint 
Sauveur  has  already  appeared  in  these  pages;  also  a  brief 
account  of  Father  Pierre  Biard  and  his  associates.  In  this 
issue  will  be  found  a  story  that  has  long  been  current  among 
the  people  of  Mount  Desert.  Perhaps,  in  the  main,  it  is  a 
mere  tradition,  but  traditions  have  good  reasons  for  existing, 
and  the  Story  of  the  Little  Lame  French  Boy  may  not  be 
out  of  place  in  a  magazine  devoted  to  the  history  of  Maine. 


CHARLES  MAURICE  DE  TALLEYRAND-PERIGORD 

and 

THE  LAME  LAD  OF  ADOWAKEAG 

Every  summer  season,  with  periodical  persistency,  the 
question  of  the  reputed  birth  of  Talleyrand  is  asked,  not  by 
a  few,  but  by  many  visitors  to  the  region,  where  rumor  has  it, 
the  parents  of  the  Prince  de  Benevent  were  a  French  naval 
officer  and  the  daughter  of  a  French  fisherman  who  met  by 
chance,  in  the  spring  of  1753,  in  the  Mount  Desert  region. 

To  some,  any  serious  attempt  to  run  this  rumor  to  earth, 
must  appear  a  palpable  waste  of  time;  but  there  are  others, 


\ 
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as  my  correspondence  tiles  show,  who  take  considerable 
interest  in  this  so-called  Talleyrand  myth,  which,  by  the  way, 
makes  quite  as  good  a  tale  as  the  recently  circulated  story  of 
the  pirate  treasure,  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  at  Deer 
Isle,  Maine,  and  said  to  have  formed  the  foundation  of  the 
Astor  fortune.1 

It  must  be  admitted  at  the  outset  that  no  direct  evidence 
exists  which  permits  the  assertion  that  Talleyrand  was  born 
in  America ;  it  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  a  certain 
French  lad,  born  near  Mount  Desert  Island,  about  the  year 
1754,  under  conditions  soon  to  be  described,  might  not  have 
been  the  celebrated  and  notorious  Talleyrand ;  and  if  not  he, 
some  other  French  nobleman  of  whom  sight  has  been  lost. 

Whether  an  old  wives'  tale  spun  by  the  crackling  blaze 
for  the  edification  of  the  sojourner  seeking  shelter  and  re- 
freshment in  the  primitive  cabin  of  the  pioneer,  or  an  actual 
occurrence  which  took  place  some  quarter  of  a  century  before 
any  vital  statistics  were  inscribed  in  the  town  records  of  the 
region,  here  is  the  story  of  the  French  boy  as  related  by  the 
early  settlers  of  Mount  Desert.2 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  BOY 

Some  time  about  the  year  1753,  a  French  national  vessel 
put  into  Southwest  Harbor  for  repairs.  One  of  the  officers, 
said  to  have  been  the  captain,  a  young  man  of  pleasing 
appearance  and  dignified  bearing,  while  strolling  about  the 
shore  espied  a  girl  of  some  sixteen  years  of  age,  whose  striking 
beauty  greatly  attracted  him. 

He  easily  made  her  acquaintance  and  soon  learned  that 
she  was  the  motherless  daughter  of  a  French  fisherman,  who, 
though  he  lived  here,  was  often  absent  on  long  fishing  trips, 
leaving  the  girl  in  charge  of  her  grandparents,  very  elderly 

(1>  This  purely  fictitious  yarn  was  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  July  2. 
1922. 

(2)  See  G.  W.  Drisko.  Hist,  of  Machias,  Me.,  pp.  218-223.  Drisko  spent  a  night  in 
June,  1857,  with  Nicholas  Thomas,  Jr.,  son  of  Nicholas  and  Lucy  Somes  Thomas,  early 
settlers  in  the  Thomas  district,  who  related  the  story  of  the  French  boy,  adding  that 
his  mother  told  it  to  him  when  he  was  a  child.  Lucy  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
"four  pretty  girls,  clean  and  orderly,"  to  whom  Sir  Francis  Bernard  paid  homage  in  his 
diary  after  his  visit  to  the  Somes  log  cabin,  October,  1762.  Bernard's  original  diary  is 
in  the  Harvard  College  Library,  Sparks  MS.  A  photostat  copy  of  the  complete  diary  is 
in  the  Islesford  Collection,  Little  Cranberry  Isle. 
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people  who  had  done  their  best  to  bring  up  their  lonely  grand- 
daughter, long  ago  deprived  of  a  mother's  watchful  and  loving 
care. 

The  two  young  people,  thus  thrown  together,  made  the 
most  of  their  opportunities  and  almost  immediately  the  friend- 
ship formed  on  these  rugged  shores  developed  into  love.  The 
few  short  weeks  of  happiness  were  rudely  ended  by  the  sail- 
ing of  the  ship  and  after  a  tearful  farewell  the  fisherman's 
daughter,  sustained  by  the  promise  of  a  speedy  return  when 
she  would  then  accompany  her  dear  one  to  lands  beyond  the 
sea  where  they  would  dwell  happily  together  as  husband  and 
wife,  bravely  faced  the  drab  routine  of  the  little  settlement 
that  she  called  home  and  waited  patiently. 

More  than  a  year  passed  before  the  ship  which  had  first 
brought  the  dashing  young  officer  appeared  in  the  offing.  An 
expectant  pair  of  eyes,  long  used  to  scanning  eagerly  the 
horizon,  had  recognized  a  familiar  aspect  in  the  set  of  spars 
and  rigging,  long  before  the  craft  cast  anchor  in  the  harbor. 
A  small  boat  which  put  out  from  the  ship  had  no  sooner 
grated  her  keel  upon  the  shelving  gravel  beach  than  the 
visitor  of  a  twelve  month  ago  sprang  over  the  gunwale  to 
be  joyously  greeted  by  one,  who  for  months  had  anxiously 
watched  for  her  lover's  coming. 

The  cottage  reached,  the  girl  quietly  opened  the  door  and 
with  finger  on  lip  to  enjoin  silence,  led  her  somewhat  mysti- 
fied companion  to  a  corner  of  the  room  occupied  by  a  trundle 
bed;  then,  gently  turning  back  the  coarse  coverlet,  she  ex- 
posed to  view  the  chubby  form  a  round-faced  baby  boy. 

With  marked  emotion  the  father  renewed  his  promise  of 
a  home  in  France,  where  his  young  wife  would  find  welcome 
among  his  own  people;  but  arrangements  for  her  reception 
necessitated  a  hurried  visit  to  his  family.  Then  the  next 
time  he  came  to  Mount  Desert,  there  would  be  no  sad  parting; 
they  would  go  together  to  that  fair  land  of  sunshine  and 
flowers,  away  forever  from  this  bleak  and  forbidding  shore, 
to  dwell  in  pleasant  places  among  gentle  folk. 

He  never  came  back,  for  a  fatal  illness  seized  him  soon 
after  reaching  France;  but  before  he  died  he  confided  the 
details  of  his  Mount  Desert  romance  to  an  elder  brother, 
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exacting  from  him  the  promise  that  the  little  boy,  born  on 
the  shores  of  Frenchman's  Bay,  would  not  be  neglected. 

As  time  went  on  and  he  did  not  return,  the  brave  little 
mother,  fearful,  hoping  against  hope,  eagerly  watched  every 
incoming  vessel  which  bore  the  French  flag.  Deaf  to  the 
coarse  jibes  of  the  less  charitable  among  her  neighbors,  she 
devoted  herself  to  the  care  of  her  little  son,  who  grew  sturdy 
and  strong;  while  she,  worn  by  a  lingering  illness,  realizing 
that  the  end  was  near,  commended  her  small  boy  to  the  care 
of  her  grandparents  and  gave  up  the  struggle. 

Some  years  after  her  death,  the  boy,  while  playing  about 
the  cabin,  was  so  badly  scalded  by  the  accidental  overturning 
of  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  upon  him  that  he  was  lamed  for 
life. 

One  da}'  in  the  early  seventeen  sixties  the  little  settlement 
was  somewhat  aroused  from  its  usual  lethargy  by  the  sudden 
appearance  in  the  harbor  of  a  French  vessel,  whose  several 
decks,  high  poop,  fluttering  bunting  and  heavy  armament 
bespoke  a  battle  ship  of  the  line.  An  anchorage  selected,  the 
cable  clanked  through  the  hawse  hole  and  no  sooner  had  the 
anchor  gripped  bottom  than  the  captain's  gig  cleared  for  the 
shore,  propelled  by  many  oars.  In  the  stern  there  sat  a 
middle-aged  gentleman  dressed  in  somewhat  rusty  black, 
upon  whom  many  eyes  were  soon  focused. 

Great  excitement  prevailed  when  it  became  known  to  the 
few  fishermen  and  their  wives  gathered  about  the  shore  to 
witness  the  landing  of  their  visitor,  that  he  was  in  search  of 
the  lame  French  boy,  now  some  seven  or  eight  years  of  age. 
Directed  by  willing  hands,  the  stranger  soon  reached  the 
cabin  where  the  little  fellow  lived  with  his  great-grand- 
parents; and  to  them  he  at  once  made  known  the  reason  for 
his  visit. 

Astounded  beyond  measure  that  their  little  charge,  their 
granddaughter's  child,  was  of  noble  lineage,  they  scarcely 
trusted  their  poor  old  ears.  But  the  gentleman  assured  them 
that  it  was  true;  that  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all 
the  circumstances,  for  he  was  the  family  lawyer,  commissioned 
to  go  to  America  in  search  of  the  boy  with  instructions  not 
to  return  without  him  if  he  were  alive.    For  family  reasons, 
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the  boy's  uncle  had  not  been  able  until  now  to  undertake  the 
fulfillment  of  a  solemn  promise  made  at  the  death  bed  of  his 
younger  brother,  the  boy's  father,  so  he  told  them,  adding  that 
if  they  would  but  relinquish  their  claim,  the  uncle  would  give 
the  boy  a  home  and  an  education  befitting  the  station  in  life 
which  the  prominence  of  his  family  would  assure. 

Obdurate  and  distrustful  at  first,  the  old  couple  were  finally 
won  over  when  their  visitor  placed  large  sums  of  gold  upon  the 
rough  table  of  the  poor  cabin,  intimating  that  it  was  all  theirs 
if  they  would  but  intrust  the  boy  to  him.  His  object  thus 
gained,  he  and  the  boy  for  whom  so  long  a  trip  had  been 
made  left  at  once. 

Of  the  French  boy  no  tidings  ever  found  their  way  to  the 
isolated  fishing  hamlet  at  Mount  Desert ;  but  the  circumstances 
of  his  birth,  his  lameness  and  his  spectacular  departure  long 
kept  the  village  gossips  busy  as  they  gathered  of  a  winter's 
evening  in  their  rough  stone  chimney  corners,  while  the  cold 
north  wind  ripped  and  tore  through  the  dark  spruce  forests, 
howling  a  sombre  accompaniment  to  the  cheery  snapping  of 
the  great  blazing  logs  on  the  hearth. 


TALLEYRAND  VISITS  MACHIAS  AND  GOULDSBORO 

Talleyrand,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  proscribed  by  the 
Jacobins  in  1792,  sought  asylum  in  England  from  which 
country,  for  reasons  which  do  not  concern  us,  he  was  expelled, 
reached  the  United  States  in  1794  and  was  made  a  citizen  of 
this  country,  where  he  remained  some  thirty  months.  Of 
the  places  visited  during  that  time  it  is  necessary  to  mention 
but  three:  Boston,  Machias  and  Gouldsboro,  the  latter  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Frenchman's  Bay.  He  left  America  in 
a  Danish  vessel  en  route  to  Hamburg,  w7here  he  seems  to  have 
spent  some  time,  tarried  at  Amsterdam  and  at  Brussels,  finally 
reaching  Paris  in  September,  1796. 

Drisko1  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  while  at 

<1)  Drisko,  Hist,  of  Machias.  p.  218.  Here  the  date  of  Talleyrand's  visit  is  given 
**  1794,  but  Cobb  did  not  settle  at  Gouldsboro  until  1796.  Hist.  Researches  of  Goulds- 
wofOb  P-  24.  Cobb  makes  no  mention  in  his  diary  of  Talleyrand,  but  the  diary,  as  we 
have  it,  is  not  complete.    Some  of  the  pa^es  are  known  to  have  been  lost. 

The  statement  that  Talleyrand  was  at  Southwest  Harbor  r?sts  entirely  upon  the 
authority  of  Nicholas  Thomas  Jr.  Thomas  also  told  Drisko  that  the  Island  people 
believed  that  Talleyrand  was  born  in  a  house  near  the  shore  at  Southwest  Harbor; 
that  the  cellar  could  still  (1857)  be  seen  there. 
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Phineas  Bruce's  house  at  Machias,  Talleyrand  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  the  "Mountain  on  the  Sea;"  that  when  he  left 
Machias  he  lodged  for  a  time  at  Gouldsboro  with  General 
David  Cobb,  William  Bingham's  first  land  agent  in  Eastern 
Maine. 

About  the  year  1847,  there  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Courier  and  Enquirer,  a  communication1  from  a  reputed 
reliable  source,  which  claimed  that  Prince  Talleyrand  was 
born  at  Mount  Desert.  The  story  of  the  French  boy  was 
related  and  several  interesting  additions  were  made  which 
are  embodied  in  the  following  paragraphs. 


PRINCE  TALLEYRAND  AND  THE  HONORABLE 
EDWARD  ROBBINS 

When  Talleyrand  visited  Boston  in  1794,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  many  prominent  gentlemen  of  whom  Mr. 
Edward  Robbins  was  one.  Talleyrand  and  Robbins  came  to 
know  each  other  quite  intimately  and  it  was  something  of  a 
shock  to  the  latter  when  he,  by  chance,  happened  to  run  across 
Talleyrand,  travelling  incognito  at  Mount  Desert,  some  time 
after  their  pleasant  intercouse  at  Boston.  Talleyrand,  morose, 
taciturn  and  reticent,  was  unwilling  to  tell  his  former  friend 
and  associate  what  it  was  that  brought  him  to  this  out-of- 
the-way  place. 

The  sudden  and  mysterious  appearance  of  a  stranger  in 
their  midst  naturally  caused  considerable  comment  among 
the  fishermen  and  Robbins  was  able  to  inform  his  eager 
questioners  that  their  unsocial  visitor  was  none  other  than 
Prince  Talleyrand,  a  French  nobleman  who  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  his  native  land  because  of  revolution  there. 

The  halting  gait  of  the  stranger,  noticed  particularly  by 
one  old  fisherman  whose  bent  form  and  wizened  countenance 

<1)  This  reference  I  have  been  unable  to  verify;  but  Josepeh  Williamson,  hi^to.  ian 
of  Belfast,  Me.,  republished  the  Courier  article,  in  substance.  Bangor  Hist.  Mag.  3:11. 
1887.  The  writer  in  the  Courier  asserted  that  his  information  relative  to  Talleyrand  in 
the  Mt.  Desert  region  was  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Edward  Robbins.  Robbins  was  a 
prominent  Boston  man,  graduate  of  Harvard,  1775.  .speaker  of  Ma«s.  House  of  Rep., 
1793-1802,  Lieut.  Gov.  of  Mass.  1S02-06;  was  interested  in  Eastern  Maine  lands,  having 
purchased  from  Mass.  township  No.  4,  now  known  as  Robbinston  ;  was  commissioner 
of  Land  Office,  havinu  care  of  land  in  Maine  ;  made  frequent  trips  to  the  eastward 
between  1790  and  L802  :  was  in  the  Mt.  Desert  region  in  1794  or  96. 

Reminiscences  of  Prince  Talleyrand,  edited  by  M.  Colmache,  2  vols.  London  1843. 
A  copy  of  this  work  was  offered  for  sale,  Dec.   13.   1922.    Anderson  Galleries,   N.  Y. 
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easily  marked  him  as  the  most  ancient  of  the  group,  caused 
this  patriarch  to  remark  that  there  was  something  about 
the  silent,  moody  man  that  brought  to  mind  the  little  lame 
French  boy  who  once  dwelt  among  them,  but  had  been 
spirited  away  many  years  ago. 

This  comment  was  not  lost  upon  Robbins  who  now 
turned  interrogator,  was  put  in  possession  of  the  substance 
of  the  story  of  the  birth  and  parentage  of  the  French  boy, 
which  he  related  to  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Courier,  who  in  turn  communicated  it  to  the  press  with  the 
declaration  that  the  lame  boy  and  Talleyrand  were  one  and 
the  same.1 

In  1854,  Rufus  Wilmont  Griswold2  published  the  story 
of  Talleyrand's  alleged  connection  with  Mount  Desert,  adding 
nothing  new.  In  1871,  the  Reverand  Benjamin  Franklin  De 
Costa3  reprinted  Griswold's  account  with  this  pertinent 
comment : 

"But  we  have  heard  of  'old  inhabitants'  at  this  place  before 
now,  and  their  memories  are  certainly  very  faulty.  Still  it  is 
an  interesting  question.  McHarg's  biography  states  that  he 
(Talleyrand)  was  born  in  Paris,  but  cannot  tell  where,  and 
says  that  it  was  reported  that  he  never  slept  under  his  father's 
roof  until  he  was  twelve  years  old,  and  was  totally  neglected 
by  his  reputed  mother.  The  publication  of  Talleyrand's 
Memoirs  have  again  been  delayed,  so  that  we  shall  get  no 
light  at  present.  Talleyrand,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Fishermen, 
clearly  had  the  Mount  Desert  variety  in  mind." 

Both  Griswold  and  De  Costa  seem  to  stress  the  point  that 
with  the  publication  of  the  Memoirs  something  definite  might 
be  learned  of  Talleyrand's  connection  with  Mount  Desert, 
but  just  why,  is  a  bit  difficult  of  comprehension. 

(1>  Here  is  the  anonymous  correspondent's  conclusion:  '"I  have  seen  extracts  from 
the  life  of  Talleyrand  by  M.  Colmache  as  published  in  Frazer's  Magazine,  which  I 
think  are  rather  confirmatory  than  a  refutation  of  my  relation  of  his  birthplace  and 
parentage, — otherwise  you  will  plainly  see  that  the  reputed  parents  of  Talleyrand 
have  outraged  all  affection,  and  I  think,  from  the  above  statement  of  Mr.  Robbins, 
and  by  M.  Colmache,  Talleyrand's  private  secretary,  we  may  conclude  that  Talleyrand 
was  the  natural  son  of  Captain  Baillic  Talleyrand,  and  not  the  son  of  the  elder 
brother,  the  Count  de  Talleyrand,  and  that  he  was  born  at  Mount  Desert  in  America." 

(2)  Republican  Court,  New  York,  1854,  p.  325  :  that  chatty  gossipy  jjublication 
which  depicts  the  doings  of  Society  when  Philadelphia  was  the  capital  of  the  U.  S. 
and  Martha  Washington's  drawinir-rooms  were  objected  to  by  the  Democrats  "as  tending 
to  give  her  a  supreeminency,  as  an  introductory  to  the  paraphernalia  of  courts." 

<3)    Rambles  in  Mt.  Desert  1871.  p.  280. 
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By  a  codicil  to  his  will,  dated  March  17,  1838,  two  months 
to  a  day  before  he  died,  Talleyrand  left  all  of  his  private 
papers  to  two  friends,  stipulating  that  thirty  years  should 
elapse  before  any  of  these  documents  were  to  be  printed.  For 
various  reasons  publication  was  delayed  until  1891,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  which  indicates  that 
their  author  was  born  in  America.  In  an  article  in  the 
Britannica,  Dr.  John  Holland  Rose  states  that  Talleyrand  is 
known  to  have  destroyed  many  private  papers,  some  among 
them  of  great  importance.1  It  thus  appears  that  unless 
some  private  correspondence  bearing  on  this  subject  should 
at  some  future  time  appear,  nothing  further  is  to  be  learned 
from  European  sources. 

Forced  at  this  juncture  to  concentrate  upon  the  Talleyrand 
traditions,  current  years  ago  at  Mount  Desert,  in  which 
Southwest  Harbor  figures  as  the  scene  of  the  French  boy 
romance,  merely  because  there  is  nothing  else  at  hand,  it  will 
be  of  interest  to  see  whither  we  are  led.  To  the  Mount 
Desert  region  therefore  we  turn,  utilizing  every  odd  bit  of 
information  that  comes  our  way,  but  never  losing  sight  of  the 
fact  that  deductive  reasoning  is  not  always  to  be  relied  upon. 


THE  STORY  DISSECTED 

Nicholas  Thomas  Jr.2  told  George  W.  Drisko  in  1857  that 
the  Island  people  believed  Talleyrand  and  the  French  boy  wrere 
the  same  person ;  that  Talleyrand  was  born  at  Southwest 
Harbor  in  a  house  near  the  shore  and  that  the  cellar  of  this 

(1)  The  Encycl.  Britannica  makes  no  mention  of  Mt.  Desert  in  the  Talleyrand 
article.  It  is,  however,  therein  stated  that  some  confusion  exists  in  regard  to  the 
date  of  his  birth,  some  accounts  giving  the  day  as  Feb.  13,  at  Paris,  others,  Feb.  2, 
1754  ;  that  his  parents  were  in  constant  attendance  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV  and  as 
was  generally  the  case  in  their  class,  neglected  their  child  ;  that  through  the  carelessness 
of  a  nurse  the  boy  fell  from  a  chest  of  drawers  when  he  was  three  or  four  years 
old,  injuring  one  foot  so  badly  that  he  was  lamed  for  life;  that  he  was  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  his  grandmother,  receiving  from  her  the  only  kind  treatment  which  he,  in 
early  life,  was  to  experience  ;  that  at  the  age  of  eight  he  was  sent  away  to  school  and  at 
twelve,  though  desperately  ill  with  small  pox,  his  parents  were  utterly  inditferent 
to  him.  La  Rousse,  Dictionnaire  Universal.,  14:419,  gives  the  date  of  Talleyrand's 
birth  as  Feb.  13,  1754,  at  Paris,  d.  May  17,  1838  ;  oldest  son  of  Count  Charles  Daniel 
de  Talleyrand-Perigord  and  Alexandrine  de  Damas  Antiguy.  Talleyrand  had  an 
older  brother  but  he  died. 

(2)  Nicholas  was  born  May  18,  1780,  consequently  in  his  75th  year,  when  inter- 
viewed by  Drisko.  His  mother,  Lucy  Somes,  died  March  18.  1792,  several  years  before 
Talleyrand's  meeting  with  Robbins.  Uncle  Nicholas  seems  to  hav  drawn  the  long  bow, 
but  we  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  since  his  father  married,  Oct.  18,  1792,  Jane 
Richardson  for  his  second  wife.  From  his  step-mothter  then,  let  it  be  said  Nicholas 
received   the   Talleyrand  tale. 
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house  was  still  to  be  seen ;  that  his  mother  had  often  told  him 
the  story. 

It  is  on  record  in  the  letters  of  Abraham  Somes1  that  he 
and  Eben  Sutton2  visited  Southwest  Harbor  in  1775  and 
found  no  one  there  but  Indians.  Sir  Francis  Bernard3  with 
his  two  surveyors,  Lieut.  Miller  and  Nathan  Jones,4  while 
running  lines  in  October  of  1762,  preparatory  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  town  at  Southwest  Harbor  came  across  the 
cellar  of  an  old  house  near  the  shore,  the  cellar  over  which 
once  stood  the  house  in  which  Talleyrand  was  born,  so 
Thomas  has  said. 

Accordingly  to  our  Talleyrand  romance,  Somes  and 
Sutton  should  have  descried  the  youthful  mother  gazing 
wistfully  out  the  Western  Way,  while  near  at  hand  they 
ought  to  have  found  a  collection  of  roughly  constructed  fisher- 
men's huts,  one  of  which  sheltered  a  year  old  boy  baby. 

But, — there  was  not  a  soul  there  but  Indians,  of  whom 
Somes  purchased  for  a  gallon  of  rum.  the  little  island  now 
called  Greening's.  The  Bernard  party  reported  nothing  but 
an  old  cellar  only  a  year  after  the  French  boy  is  supposed  to 
have  left  the  region.  All  of  which  only  goes  to  show  that 
De  Costa  was  right ;  that  some  of  our  "old  inhabitants" 
possessed  memories  which,  to  say  the  least,  were  "certainly 
very  faulty." 

Upon  the  testimony,  then,  of  four  reliable  witnesses,  South- 
west Harbor  must  be  eliminated.  At  the  same  time  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  in  the  story  told  by  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Robbins  no  mention  was  made  of  Southwest  Harbor; 
that  our  anonymous  correspondent  in  the  New  York  Courier 


•  1  <  Four  original  letters  of  Abraham  Somes  in  Boston  Public  Library;  photostat 
copies  of  the  same  are  in  the  Islesford  Collection. 

<2)  Sutton  at  this  time  bought  the  island  which  still  bears  his  name,  now  one  of 
the  five  islands  comprising  the  town  of  Cranberry  Isles,  for  two  quarts  of  rum. 

•  3)  Bernard  received  a  grant  of  the  whole  island  of  Mt.  Desert  from  the  General 
Court  of  Mass.  in  1762.  He  planned  for  himself  a  summer  home  at  Southwest  Harbor. 
Driven  from  Boston  in  176'.»,  his  estates  were  confiscated  during  the  Revolution.  The 
western  half  of  Mount  Desert  Island  was  given  to  his  so  nJohn  by  resolve  of  General 
Court,  1785. 

•  ■H  Afterwards  an  early  settler  at  Gouldsboro.  He  was  an  extensive  land  owner 
id  the  Mt.  Desert  region  and  a  prominent  citizen.  At  one  time  he  owned  Great  Duck 
Inland,  also  the  eastern  end  of  Little  Cranberry  Isle  where  Coast  Guard  Station  No.  5 
now  stands.  He  was  the  Col.  Jones  mentioned  in  Declaration  of  Wm.  Cilley.  See  this 
Journal,  7:192. 
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stated  that  Talleyrand  was  born  at  Mount  Desert  in  America, 
basing  his  assertion  upon  the  statements  of  Mr.  Robbins 
and  M.  Colmache. 

Before  concluding  that  the  story  of  the  French  boy  has 
not  a  leg  upon  which  to  stand,  not  even  a  lame  one,  a  search 
should  be  made  for  some  likely  locality  wherein  the  incidents 
described  in  our  romance  might  have  taken  place.  There  were 
no  settlements  of  any  kind  on  Mount  Desert  Island  as  early 
as  1753,  the  year  according  to  the  story  when  a  French 
national  ship  put  in  for  repairs. 

From  the  days  of  Samuel  de  Champlain  to  the  present, 
the  heights  of  Mount  Desert  have  well  served  as  an  unmis- 
takable landmark  to  navigators  seeking  our  shores.  The 
name  Mount  Desert  was  formerly  of  somewhat  wider  appli- 
cation than  is  given  to  it  today,  taking  in,  as  it  did,  territory 
both  to  the  west  and  to  the  east.1 

Before  the  days  of  Champlain,  Father  Biard,  Argall  and 
the  rest,  the  Indians  were  numerous  in  this  part  of  the 
country;  perhaps  something  to  the  point  may  be  learned  from 
them. 


A  CLUE  FROM  THE  INDIANS 

In  1675,  soon  after  the  Dutch  conquest  of  Acadia,  an 
incident,  the  details  of  which  are  of  no  consequence  at  present, 
occurred  at  Adowaket  Bay,  which  from  the  text  of  an  ancient 
deposition2  must  have  been  the  name  of  a  body  of  water  not 
far  from  Mount  Desert  Island.  Desirous  of  learning  some- 
thing about  this  word  Adowaket3  obviously  Indian,  I  wrote  to 
several  people  whose  knowledge  of  that  language  is  well 
known. 

The  replies  received  were  interesting,  for  not  only  does 
Adowaket  prove  to  be  the  English  form  of  the  Indian  name 
Ottowakik  or  Adowawkeag  applied  to  the  ancient  stamping 
ground  of  the  Passamaquoddies  which  once  existed  on  the 

(1>  As  late  as  17f>0  the  Union  river  was  known  as  the  river  of  Mount  Desert,  while 
many  an  old  document  refers  to  Mount  deZart  or  Desart  Bay  when  our  present  French- 
man's Bay  was  meant. 

(2)  Mass.   Archives,   Ixi,  117. 

(3)  For  information  in  regard  to  this  and  other  Indian  place  names.  I  am  under 
obligation  to  Mrs.  Fannie  Hardy  Eckstorm  of  Brewer,  Me.,  W.  F.  Cabot,  Esq.,  of  Boston 
and  Prof.  W.  F.  Ganong,  of  Smith  College.    In  one  letter  to  me,  Prof.  Ganonx  says: 
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eastern  side  of  Frenchman's  Bay,  but  Cadillac's  seignorial 
title,  Lord  of  Douaquet1  and  Mount  Desert,  contains  the 
French  equivalent  of  the  same  Indian  word  from  which 
Adowaket  is  derived. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  since  both  English  and  French 
traders  frequented  the  Indian  village  on  the  shores  of 
Sorrento  Harbor,  as  shown  by  the  English  Adowaket  and  the 
French  Douaquet,  both  forms  of  Ottowakik,  that  a  few  ad- 
venturous fishermen  might  there  have  established  themselves. 

In  the  year  1751,  a  certain  William  Pote,  Jr.  visited 
Frenchman's  Bay.  Something  prompted  him  to  report  the 
occurrence  in  a  deposition,  which  fortunately  has  been  pre- 
served.2 Among  other  things  Pote  has  said:  "Up  in  said  Bay 
(Frenchman's)  are  many  pleasant  islands  uninhabited. 
At  the  heads  of  it  are  two  good  harbours  and  some  French 
inhabitants.  At  this  place  my  pilot  James  Mourton  informed 
me  were  two  French  Ships  of  War."3 

There  were  then  French2  inhabitants  at  Sorrento  inl751; 
French  ships  of  war  were  in  the  harbor,  a  fairly  frequent 
occurrence  it  may  be  assumed.  Where  there  were  two  war 
ships  in  1751,  there  might  have  been  one  in  1753,  commanded 
by  a  "young  man  of  pleasing  appearance  and  gentlemanly 
bearing,"  who  might  have  been  the  fatheer  of  the  French  boy 
of  the  romance;  for  there  were  some  French  inhabitants 
there,  according  to  Pote,  and  among  them,  perchance,  an 


(1)  "An  Indian  once  pave  me,  as  per  my  notes.  OTTOKAKIK  or  ADOWAKIK  as  vhe 
name  of  the  old  Indian  reservation  on  the  east  side  of  Frenchman's  Bay,  at  Sorrento. 
It  seems  therefore  clear  that  Waukeae  is  a  survival  of  Adowaket,  the  final  locative 
"t"  and  -k"  beinsr  perfectly  interchangeable.  I  ADO WAKET~ ADOWAKEK-ADOWA- 
KEACir(ADO)WAUKEAG."' 

<2>  In  all  published  works  relating  to  Mt.  Desert,  Douaquet  appears  in  the  erroneous 
form:  Donaquet  or  Donaquec.  This  is  an  annoying  error  and  has  led  to  some  absurd 
atumpts  at  derivation  of  Donaquet.  In  the  photostat  copy  i  Islesford  Collection*  or 
Cadillac's  Momoir  of  1692,  original  in  Paris  at'l  Colonial  Archives,  the  word  is  plainly 
Douaquet  as  applied  to  the  river,  now  known  as  the  Skillin^'s  rver  at  the  head  of  French- 
man's Bay.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  a  translation  of  Cadillac's  Memoir,  i  Me.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.  6:2S0i  Douaquet  is  iriven  correctly.  An  error  in  Dr.  Robb's  translation  how- 
ever, has  Jed  to  the  assumption,  made  by  some  writers  that  Mt.  Desert  Island  was 
northeast  of  Douaquet  river,  whereas  the  Douaquet  river  was  northeast  of  Mt.  Desert 
Island.  This  accounts  for  the  statement  sometimes  seen  that  the  Douaquet  or  rather 
Donaquet  and  the  Union  rivers  were  one  and  the  same. 

« 3 1  That  other  evidences  of  French  occupation  in  this  region  have  been  discovered, 
the  following  will  >how :  -  About  fifteen  years  ajro  (18411,  in  the  town  of  Sullivan,  at 
the  head  of  Frenchman's  Bay.  a  farmer  in  plowing  a  neck  of  land  in  front  of  where 
the  'Ocean  House'  now  stands,  turnt-d  out  an  old  earthen  pot  containing  nearly  four 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  French  crowns  and  half  crowns  all  bearing  the  date  about 
1724."  Machias  Union.  July  X.  li-otx  Quoted  by  Joseph  Williamson  in  his  article  on 
the  Castine  Coins,  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  6:126. 
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elderly  couple  possessed  of  a  beautiful  granddaughter,  who 
might  well  have  been  the  mother  of  the  same  little  lad. 

How  Southwest  Harbor  came  to  figure  in  the  story  it  is 
difficult  to  state.  This  explanation  may  be  as  plausible  as 
any.  Prior  to  the  coming  of  the  permanent  settlers  to  Mount 
Desert  and  before  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  war, 
Sorrento,  the  Ottowakik  of  the  Indians,  was  a  fairly  im- 
portant place,  as  harbors  in  the  region  were  then  considered. 

The  visit  of  Somes  and  Sutton  in  1755,  was  not  an 
isolated  instance;  fishermen  from  Gloucester,  as  records  of 
that  town  show,  frequently  came  to  Eastern  Maine  during  the 
warmer  seasons,  returning  home  in  the  late  autumn  after 
the  summer  fishing  was  over,  to  visit  their  fishing  stands  with 
the  return  of  spring.  After  the  lands  between  the  Penobscot 
and  St.  Croix  rivers  became  unquestionably  English  territory, 
though  the  British  Board  of  Trade  was  some  time  deciding 
whether  these  same  lands  came  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Massachusetts  or  of  Nova  Scotia,  those  men  who  had  pre- 
viously camped  out  at  various  places  on  our  coast,  now  came 
with  their  wives  and  children,  to  settle  permanently  upon 
some  cove  or  inlet  which  on  former  visits  had  pleased  their 
fancy. 

It  is  possible  that  a  sometime  fisherman  of  Sorrento  might 
have  tarried  a  season  or  two  at  Southwest  Harbor  and  to  his 
new-found  comrades  related  the  story  of  the  French  boy. 
Abraham  Somes1  was  sojourning  at  Southwest  Harbor  in 
1761,  the  year  in  which,  so  the  story  has  it,  the  boy  was  taken 
to  Paris,  and  might  easily  have  received  first-hand  information 
of  the  incident.  To  Abraham  Somes,  then,  may  be  attributed 
the  spreading  of  the  story  among  the  early  settlers  of  Mount 
Desert,  in  whose  minds  "the  harbor  of  Mount  Desert"  after- 
wards came  to  mean  Southwest  Harbor. 

It  is  not  known  that  Talleyrand  ever  set  foot  on  Mount 
Desert  Island;  his  nearest  approach  being  Gouldsboro,  where 

(1)  Somes  Letters,  Boston  Public  Library. 

(2)  Me.  Hist.  Soc.,   Baxter  MS.  12:136.    I  have  modernized  the  spelling:. 

(3)  William  Pote,  Jr.,  commanded  the  schooner  Montague  eand  was  engaged  in 
carrying  supplies  and  workmen  for  repairs  and  defenses  of  Annapolis  Royal  when  he 
was  captured  in  Annapolis  B:isin.  May  17,  1715.  by  French  and  Indians.  He  was  car- 
ried to  Quebec  and  there  kept  a  prisoner  for  over  two  years,  during  v.hich  time  he 
kpt  a  journal.    McLellan  Hist,  of  Gorham,   Mo.,  727. 
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he  was  afforded  an  imposing  panoramic  view  of  the  "Mountain 
by  the  Sea,"  in  contemplation  of  which  perhaps  he  was,  when 
accosted  by  Robbins  as  already  related. 


SUMMARY 

To  those  who  take  notice  of  coincidences,  here  is  a  some- 
what striking  parallel  in  the  early  lives  of  Talleyrand  and  the 
Lad  of  Adowakeag. 

Talleyrand  was  born  at  Paris,  just  where,  does  not  seem 
to  be  known  definitely,  February  2,  or  13,  1754.  He  lived  in 
the  country  with  his  grandmother,  so  it  has  been  said,  and 
at  the  age  of  three  or  four  years,  suffered  a  fall  which  lamed 
him  for  life.  When  he  was  eight  years  old  he  was  placed  in  a 
school ;  was  totally  neglected  by  his  reputed  mother  and  never 
slept  under  his  father's  roof  until  he  was  twelve  years  old. 

The  Lad  of  Adowakeag  was  born  in  the  year  1754,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Frenchman's  Bay,  at  what  is  now  Sorrento 
Harbor.  When  but  a  few  years  old  he  was  so  badly  scalded  by 
the  overturning  of  the  contents  of  a  kettle  of  boiling  water 
upon  him  that  he  was  lamed  for  life.  In  1761  he  was  taken  to 
Paris  by  an  agent,  sent  by  an  uncle  to  Mount  Desert  for  that 
purpose.  If  the  boy  was  placed  in  school  soon  after  reaching 
France  he  would  have  been  about  eight  years  old  at  the  time. 


CONCLUSION 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  conclusion 
from  the  foregoing;  in  fact,  it  is  impossible  until  something 
in  the  nature  of  direct  evidence  is  obtained,  which,  in  all 
probability  will  never  be. 

The  only  thing  which  Talleyrand  has  to  say  about  his  visit 
to  Eastern  Maine  is  this: 

"At  Frenchman's  Bay,  on  the  border  of  the  Eastern 
States,  a  violent  storm  having  compelled  me  to  stop  at 
Machias,  I  entered  into  conversation  with  the  man1  at  whose 
house  I  was  staying.    It  was  indeed  the  best  house  in  the 

(1  •  Phineas  Bruce,  Esq.,  first  lawyer  at  Machias,  at  whose  house  Talleyrand  spent 
tw-c  days.  "Mrs.  Bruce  knowing  that  her  quest  was  a  person  of  rank,  spread  on  his 
^d  a  new  patchwork  quilt  containinK  one  thousand  squares."  Drisko,  Hist,  of  Machias, 
P.  223. 
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district,  and  as  people  say  in  this  country,  the  landlord  was  a 
most  respectable  man. 

"Having  exhausted  the  chapter  relative  to  the  value  and 
price  of  land,  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  ever  been  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  replied  that  he  had  not  yet  done  so.  He  was  a 
man  of  about  forty-five  years  of  age.  I  scarcely  dared  to  ask 
him  whether  he  knew  General  Washington. 

"  'I  have  never  seen  him"  he  said.  'If  you  should  go  to 
Philadelphia,'  I  went  on,  'you  will  be  pleased  to  see  that 
gentleman?' 

"  'Why,  yes,  I  shall ;  but,'  he  added  with  excited  counte- 
nance, 'I  should  very  much  like  to  see  Mr.  Bingham1,  who,  they 
say,  is  so  wealthy.' 

"Throughout  all  the  States  I  met  with  a  similar  love  for 
money,  very  often  quite  as  coarsely  expressed." 

All  of  which  proves — Nothing;  and  just  here  it  is  a  temp- 
tation to  quote  the  closing  paragraph  of  a  letter  received  by 
me  from  a  friend  with  whom  this  Talleyrand  myth  has  been 
discussed.  Referring  to  the  quotation  just  given,  he  writes 
in  language  reminiscent  of  a  certain  political  campaign  in  our 
State  in  which  the  Honorable  Edward  Kent  was  a  leading 
figure : 

"My  mind  refuses  the  idea  that  the  man  who  wrote  that 
thought  he  was  born  at  Frenchman's  Bay.  Yet  I  can  see  how 
one  who  was  hellbent  enough  would  agree  the  other  way." 


THE  MARCH  OF  BENEDICT  ARNOLD  THROUGH  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  MAINE 

The  march  of  Benedict  Arnold  in  his  unfortunate  attempt 
to  capture  Quebec  in  1775  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  Maine. 
It  is  a  fact  that  in  later  years,  the  trend  of  public  sentiment 
has  taken  a  much  wider,  tolerant  and  more  charitable  view  of 
the  career  of  Benedict  Arnold  than  was  the  case  100  years 
ago. 

<1»  William  Bingham,  first  senator  from  Penna.,  whose  enormous  purchases  of 
Eastern  Maine  lands,  about  this  time,  made  him  an  object  of  great  interest  to  many 
people  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  Bingham  Estate  is  still  in  existence  with  otfices 
in  Philadelphia  and  agents  at  Ellsworth.  Me.  ;  it  holds  considerable  land  on  Mt.  Deseert 
Island  and  some  on  Great  Cranberry  and  elsewhere.  Mariaville,  Me.,  perpetuates  the 
name  of  Mr.  Bingharn"s  younger  daughter,  Maria  Matilda. 
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Recently  an  address  of  Hon.  Charles  J.  Nichols,  a  well 
known  lawyer  of  Portland,  Maine,  and  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  in  1923;  which  he  has  delivered  before  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and  other  patriotic 
societies  in  Maine,  came  to  our  notice.  After  perusing  the 
same,  we  begged  the  privilege  of  publishing  it  in  the  Journal ; 
believing  as  we  always  have  that  Arnold  has  been  misunder- 
stood and  in  some  ways  misrep- 
resented. We  believe  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  unprejudiced 
and  ablest  presented  of  the  facts 
regarding  General  Arnold  that 
we  know  of. 

Part  I 

No  greater  misfortune  can  be- 
fall a  great  man  than  to  be  born 
and  live  within  the  shadow  of  a 
greater.  The  peak  that  catches 
the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun 
is  crowned  'The  Monarch  of  the 
Hills,"  while  the  others,  however 
grand,  are  known  as  only  his 
body  guard. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Caesar, 
Brutus  might  have  ruled  the 
world;  had  Shakespeare  not 
lived,  Bacon  and  Johnson  would 
have  been  the  greatest  names  in 
English  literature;  had  Michael 
Angelo  never  been  born,  none 
could  have  disputed  with  Raffael, 
the  title  "King  of  Art";  and  had  there  been  no  Washington, 
many  a  gallant  general  would  illumine  the  pages  of  our  early 
history  who  now  appears  as  a  mere  transient  figure. 

Greene,  Morgan,  Putnum,  Warren,  Schuyler,  Stark,  Knox 
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and  Hamilton  are  all  immortal  under  their  spotless  chief, 
and  Lafayette,  DeKalb,  Steuben,  and  Montgmoery,  though 
of  foreign  birth,  are  names  dear  to  every  loyal  American.  But 
there  is  one,  born  in  Norwich  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in 
the  days  of  King  George  II,  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  American 
Liberty,  whose  name  the  very  gamins  of  our  city  streets 
conjure  and  curse, whom  our  youthful  minds  are  taught  to 
despise,  whose  one  act  scents  to  hell,  Benedict  Arnold. 

It  is  with  many  misgivings  that  I  approach  this  subject. 
Not  with  a  desire  to  take  the  unpopular  side;  not  with  any 
expression  of  sympathy;  not  with  any  feeling  for  the  "under- 
dog" as  is  common  to  American  sentiment,  do  I  invite  your 
attention,  but  rather  as  one  who  became,  while  a  student  in 
college,  interested  in  th  life  of  this  man;  as  one  who,  as  a 
mere  boy,  tramped  for  miles  over  the  same  route  through 
central  and  northern  Maine. 

It  was  more  than  fifty  years  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
the  revolutionary  generation  had  almost  passed  away,  before 
anyone  even  dared  publicly  to  announce  that  Benedict  Arnold 
had  been  of  any  service  to  the  colonies  in  gaining  their  inde- 
pendence. Years  before,  Gates  had  made  his  famous  report 
to  the  Continental  Congress  of  how  he  had  won  the  battle  of 
Saratoga,  "the  decisive  battle  of  the  war."  Ethan  Allen  had 
taken  Ticonderoga ;  the  battle  on  Lake  Champlain  had  not 
been  mentioned  in  our  history  up  to  that  time;  the  march 
through  the  Province  of  Maine  in  the  early  winter  of  1775  had 
been  proclaimed  a  failure.  Montgomery  had  bravely  died  in 
the  storming  of  Quebec;  but  the  name  of  Arnold  was  known 
only  as  "the  traitor."  The  gray-haired  veterans  shuddered 
at  the  mention  of  that  name.  Even  the  present  generation, 
as  we  approach  our  country's  history,  was  taught  that  "Arnold 
married  a  Tory  lady,  lived  extravagantly  in  Philadelphia  one 
winter,  was  stationed  by  Washington  at  West  Point,  while  a 
wound  was  healing;  turned  traitor  to  the  American  cause  by 
offering  to  surrender  the  place  and  the  entire  garrison;  that 
an  Englishman  by  the  name  of  Andre  was  sent  with  papers 
from  the  British  Army;  that  Andre  was  caught  by  three 
Americans,  tried  and  hanged  as  a  spy.    Arnold  escaped  and 
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joined  the  English,  where  he  plundered  and  ravaged  upon  his 
former  countrymen  and  later  died  in  England,  despised  by 
everyone." 

That  is  taken  from  one  of  our  early  school  histories;  that 
is  the  extent  of  our  early  teaching  of  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  of  our  revolutionary  war. 

But  now  after  a  period  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty 
years,  the  State  of  Maine  has  within  her  borders,  a  tablet 
erected  to  the  memory  of  him  who  commanded — and  to  the 
brave  soldirs  who  followed  for  two  hundred  miles  through 
river,  marsh  and  forest  virgin  to  the  step  of  civilized  man. 

New  York  could  readily  follow  such  an  example  to  com- 
memorate her  Ticondroga  and  Saratoga.  Vermont  can  well 
erect  from  her  native  granite,  a  massive  shaft  facing  toward 
her  border,  Lake  Champlain — for  it  was  upon  those  waters 
that  Arnold  fought  against  fearful  odds,  the  greatest  sea 
fight  in  our  country's  history,  save  only  that  of  John  Paul 
Jones. 

On  the  19th  day  of  August,  1912,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  years  after  the  setting  out  of  the  expedition,  the  Gov- 
ernor's Foot  Guard  of  Nw  Haven,  Connecticut,  whose  first 
colonel  was  Benedict  Arnold,  placed  a  tablet  in  a  boulder  of 
Maine  granite  at  old  Fort  Western,  near  Augusta,  to  com- 
memorate the  courage  and  bravery  of  the  eleven  hundred 
men  who  followed  their  intrepid  leader  through  the  wilds  of 
Maine  in  the  winter  of  1775. 

In  accepting  the  tablet  our  own  Governor  said :  "You 
have  placed  your  tablet  of  imperishable  bronze  upon  a  boulder 
of  Maine  granite,  a  boulder  whose  rugged  face  has  remained 
unchanged  through  all  the  years  since  Arnold  came  to  Maine 
and  which  will  remain  unchanged  for  generations  yet  to  come. 
It  fittingly  typifies  the  sturdy  character  of  the  men  whose 
memory  it  perpetuates  and  it  is  with  deep  appreciation  that 
I  accept  it  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  Augusta  and  the  State  of 
Maine." 

Such  are  the  words  of  him  who  received  the  emblem  of  the 
first  recognition  on  this  continent  of  the  courage,  bravery  and 
fortitude  of  Benedict  Arnold. 
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In  all  struggles  for  liberty,  the  successful  leaders  spring 
from  the  people,  and  are  a  part  of  the  times  that  generate 
them.  Skill  and  experience  gained  on  other  military  fields  do 
not  compensate  for  the  want  of  sympathy  between  them  and 
the  cause  they  espouse,  and  the  energy  and  resolution  that 
he,  born  of  the  struggle,  possesses. 

There  can  be  no  greater  error  committed  than  for  the 
leaders  of  a  revolution  to  select,  for  military  commanders, 
those  whose  tastes  and  habits  have  been  formed  under  an 
entirely  different  organization  of  things. 

They  have  no  sympathy  with  the  impulsive,  irregular 
movements  and  ardent  hopes  of  the  people  struggling  for 
freedom. 

Had  Napoleon  chosen  his  marshals  from  the  old  expe- 
rienced military  leaders  of  France,  he  never  could  have  shaken 
Europe  with  his  conquering  armies.  The  "Little  Corporal" 
promoted  his  officers  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  midst  of  the 
carnage  where  had  been  won  a  victory  by  their  bravery,  and 
he  thus  welded  the  strongest  chain  of  loyalty. 

Two  of  Bourbon  rank  were  almost  his  undoing ;  Moreau,  an 
old  veteran,  betrayed  him,  and  Grouchy,  born  a  count,  ruined 
him  at  Waterloo. 

It  is  an  astounding  fact  that  in  our  own  revolution,  four  of 
our  Major  Generals  were  native  born  Englishmen  and  had 
previously  served  in  the  British  army — Montgomery,  Gates, 
Charles  Lee  and  Conway.  The  former  died  fighting  glori- 
ously before  Quebec  while  the  other  three,  one  after  another, 
were  all  traitors  to  our  cause. 

However,  it  is  no  excuse  for  Arnold  that  Gates  was  as 
bad  as  he.  You  cannot  rectify  one  wrong  by  committing 
another,  and  the  error  of  one  man  cannot  be  justified  by  a 
comparison  with  another,  equally  as  bad.  But  we  can  study 
the  lives  of  those  men,  the  incidents  and  environments  under 
which  they  lived  and  the  burdens  borne  by  them  in  order  to 
make  a  general  summary  of  their  characters. 

When  a  revolution  broke  out,  one  of  the  first  appointments 
of  Continental  Congress  was  making  of  Horatio  Gates,  a 
former  officer  in  the  armies  of  George  II  and  George  III,  an 
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adjutant  general  with  the  rank  of  brigadier.  The  next  year 
he  was  appointed  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  northern  army 
in  place  of  General  Schuyler,  taking  command  at  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point.  This  position  he  held  until  the  surrender 
of  Burgoyne  in  1777. 

In  the  two  battles  preceding  this  last  event,  namely  the 
battles  of  Bemis  Height  and  Saratoga,  as  they  are  called, 
he  played  no  important  part.  The  first  day's  battle  was 
fought  entirely  by  the  left  wing  under  Arnold,  with  the  aid  of 
Morgan.  During  the  progresss  of  the  second  battle,  Gates  sent 
General  Armstrong  to  recall  Arnold  from  the  field,  but  the 
latter  refused  to  come  back  and  rode  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
while  Gates  was  in  his  tent  talking  over  plans  for  a  surrender 
to  Burgoyne. 

The  chieftain,  whom  Gates  sought  to  disgrace,  whom  he 
entirly  ignored  in  his  report  of  the  battle,  won  for  him  the 
title  of  the  "Hero  of  Saratoga"  and  the  praise  of  his  country- 
men. In  his  sudden  and  supreme  self-conceit,  Gates  never 
deigned  to  let  Washington  know  of  the  victory,  much  less 
report  to  him,  as  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  army,  what 
had  been  done. 

After  this  Gates  entered  soul  and  heart  into  the  conspiracy 
to  displace  Washington  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
army.  Linked  with  Mifflin  and  Conway  he  formed  the  in- 
famous "Conway  Cabal''  to  have  Washington  removed  by 
falsehood  and  intrigues.  How  near  he  came  to  accomplishing 
this,  no  living  person  of  today  can  determine,  but  it  is  known 
that  loyal  John  Adams,  the  man  who  presented,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  the  name  of  Washington  as  Commander  of 
our  little  army,  was  so  impressed  by  the  communications  from 
Gates,  that  he  exclaimed  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  '  We  must 
have  another  leader,  General  Washington  is  no  longer  able 
to  hold  our  little  army  together." 

In  this,  I  say,  Gates  was  as  great  a  traitor  to  the  American 
cause  as  Arnold.  True  he  did  not  betray  his  country  for 
money,  he  did  not  sell  his  soul  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  but 
worse  than  that,  he  deliberately  tried  to  ruin  by  base  fabrica- 
tions, two  of  the  bravest  supporters  of  liberty,  Washington 
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and  Arnold.  Before  the  battle  of  Saratoga  he  withheld  from 
Arnold  his  commission  in  the  Continental  army  so  that  when 
the  first  day's  battle  was  fought,  Arnold  was  only  a  private, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  inspiration  he  created  among  the 
others  he  might  have  had  the  mortification  of  giving  orders 
without  having  them  obeyed. 

(To  be  concluded  in   the   next  issue  of   this  Journal.) 


BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCHES   OF  NATIVES   OF  MAINE 
WHO  HAVE  SERVED  IN  THE  CONGRESS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(By  John  C.  Stewart) 
(Concluded  from  Vol.  XI.  No.  2,  papre  71) 

Small,  William  Bradbury,  a  Representative  from  New 
in  Montague,  Massachusetts,  October  28,  1797 ;  moved  with 
his  parents  to  Cazenovia,  New  York,  in  1799 ;  attended  the 
public  schools ;  learned  the  printer's  trade  in  Peterboro,  New 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1846  and  began  practice  in  Newmarket; 
solicitor  of  Rockingham  county ;  member  of  the  state  house 
of  representatives,  and  of  the  state  senate  in  1870 ;  elected  as 
a  Republican  to  the  Forty-third  Congress  (March  4,  1873- 
March  3,  1875)  ;  died  in  Newmarket,  New  Hampshire,  April 
7,  1878. 

Smart,  Ephraim  Knight,  a  Representative  from  Maine; 
born  in  Prospect  (now  Searsport),  September  3,  1813;  com- 
pleted preparatory  studies;  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  began  practice  in  Camden ;  postmaster  of  Camden  in 
1838;  member  of  the  state  senate  in  1841  and  1842;  moved  to 
Missouri  in  1843  but  returned  to  Camden  in  1845;  again 
served  one  term  as  postmaster;  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the 
Thirteenth  Congress  (March  4,  1847-March  3,  1849)  ;  re- 
elected to  the  Thirty-second  Congress  (March  4,  1851-March 
3,  1853)  ;  collector  of  customs  at  Belfast  1853-1858;  member 
of  the  state  house  of  representatives  in  1858  and  of  the  state 
senate  in  1862;  moved  to  Biddeford  in  1869  and  established 
the  Maine  Democrat;  died  in  Camden,  September  29,  1872. 

Severance,  Luther,  a  Representative  from  Maine;  born 
in  Montague,  Massachusetts,  October  28,  1797;  moved  with 
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his  parents  to  Cazenovia,  New  York,  in  1799;  attended  the 
public  schools;  learned  the  printer's  trade  in  Peterboro,  New 
York;  established  the  Kennebec  Journal  in  Augusta  in  1825; 
member  of  the  state  house  of  representatives  in  1829 ;  served 
in  the  state  senate  in  1835-6 ;  again  a  member  of  the  house  of 
representatives  1839-1840;  elected  as  a  Whig  to  the  Twenty- 
eighth  and  Twenty-ninth  Congresses  (March  4,  1843-March 
3,  1847)  ;  vice-president  of  the  Whig  national  convention  in 
Philadelphia,  June  7,  1848;  United  States  commissioner  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands  1850-1854 ;  died  in  Augusta,  January  25, 
1855. 

Shepley,  Ether,  a  Senator  from  Maine;  born  in  Groton, 
Massachusetts,  November  2,  1789;  attended  Groton  academy 
and  graduated  from  Dartmouth  college  in  1811;  studied  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1814,  and  began  practice  in  Saco; 
member  of  the  state  house  of  representatives  (Massachusetts) 
in  1919;  delegate  to  the  Maine  state  constitutional  convention 
in  1920;  United  States  attorney  for  the  district  of  Maine 
1821-1823;  moved  to  Portland;  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the 
United  States  Senate  and  served  from  March  4,  1833,  until 
his  resignation,  March  3,  1836;  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Maine  1836-1848,  and  chief  justice  1848-1855;  died  in 
Portland,  January  15,  1877. 

Smith,  Albert,  a  Representative  from  Maine;  born  in 
Hanover,  Massachusetts,  January  3,  1793;  graduated  from 
Brown  university  in  1813;  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  began  practice  in  Portland  in  1817;  member  of  the 
state  house  of  representatives  in  1820 ;  United  States  marshal 
for  the  district  of  Maine  1830-1838 ;  elected  as  a  Democrat  to 
the  Twenty-sixth  Congress  (March  4,  1839-March  3,  1841)  ; 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  re-election;  died  in  Boston,  Mass- 
achusetts, May  29,  1867. 

Smith,  Francis  Orman  Jefferson,  a  Representative  from 
Maine;  born  in  Brentwood,  New  Hampshire,  November  23, 
1806;  received  a  limited  schooling;  studied  law,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  began  practice  in  Portland ;  member  of  state 
house  of  representatives  in  1831 ;  member  of  the  state  senate 
in  1833;  president  of  the  state  senate;  elected  as  a  Democrat 
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to  the  Twenty-third,  Twenty-fourth  and  Twenty-fifth  Con- 
gresses (March  4,  1833-March  3,  1839;  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress;  assisted  Professor  Morse  in 
perfecting  and  introducing  the  electric  telegraph;  died  in 
Deering,  October  14,  1876. 

Somes,  Daniel  E.,  a  Representative  from  Maine;  a  native 
of  New  Hampshire;  moved  to  Biddeford  and  engaged  in 
manufacturing;  mayor  of  Biddeford  1855-1857;  president 
City  Bank  1856-1858;  elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Congress  (March  4,  1859-March  3,  1861). 

Sprague,  Peleg,  a  Represeentative  and  a  Senator  from 
Maine;  born  in  Duxbury,  Massachusetts,  April  27,  1793; 
graduated  from  Harvard  college  in  1812;  studied  law  at  the 
Litchfield  law  school,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began 
practice  in  Augusta;  removed  to  Hallowell;  member  of  the 
state  house  of  representatives  in  1821  and  1822;  elected  as 
a  Whig  to  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Congresses  (March 
4,  1825-March  3,  1829)  ;  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate 
and  served  from  March  4,  1829  until  his  resignation,  January 
1,  1835 ;  resumed  practice  of  law  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in 
1840;  presidential  elector  for  Harrison  and  Tyler  in  1841; 
United  States  district  judge  of  Massachusetts,  1841-1865; 
died  in  Boston,  October  13,  1880. 

Stetson,  Charles,  a  Representative  from  Maine;  born  in 
New  Ipswich,  New  Hampshire,  November  2,  1801 ;  moved  with 
his  parents  to  Hampden,  Maine,  in  1802;  attended  Hampden 
academy  and  graduated  from  Yale  college  in  1823;  studied 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  practice  in  Hampden 
in  1826;  held  several  local  offices;  moved  to  Bangor  in  1833; 
judge  of  Bangor  municipal  court  1834-1839;  member  of  the 
state  executive  council  1845-1848;  elected  as  a  Democrat  to 
the  Thirty-first  Congress  (March  4,  1849-March  3,  1851)  ; 
died  in  Bangor,  March  27,  1883. 

Stockbridge,  Francis  Brown,  a  Senator  from  Michigan; 
born  in  Bath,  April  9,  1826;  attended  the  common  schools; 
clerk  in  a  wholesale  house  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  1843- 
1847;  moved  to  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  opened  a  lumber  yard; 
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interested  in  saw  mills  in  Saugatuek,  Michigan,  in  1851; 
moved  to  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  in  1836;  elected  to  the  state 
legislature  in  1869;  member  of  the  state  senate  in  1871; 
elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1887; 
re-elected  in  1893,  and  served  from  March  4,  1887,  till  his 
death  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  April  30,  1894. 

Storer,  Bellamy,  a  Representative  from  Ohio;  born  in 
Portland,  March  9,  1798:  graduated  from  Bowdoin  college, 
studied  law  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  began  practice  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1817;  elected  as  a 
Whig  to  the  Twenty-fourth  Congress  (March  4,  1835-March 
3,  1837)  ;  declined  a  re-nomination:  presidential  elector  on  the 
Clay  ticket  in  1844;  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Cincinnati 
from  its  organization  in  1852  until  1871;  died  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  June  1,  1875. 

Storer,  Clement,  a  Representative  and  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire;  born  in  Kennebunk,  September  20,  1760;  com- 
pleted preparatory  studies;  studied  medicine  and  began 
practice  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire;  captain  of  militia, 
and  held  various  commissions  to  that  of  major-general;  mem- 
ber of  the  state  house  of  representatives  1810-1812;  elected 
to  the  Tenth  Congress  (March  4,  1807-March  3,  1809); 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Jeremiah  Mason,  and  served  from 
June  27,  1817,  until  Mrach  3,  1819;  died  in  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  November  21,  1830. 

Sullivan,  James,  a  Delegate  from  Massachusetts;  born  in 
Berwick,  April  22,  1744 ;  completed  preparatory  studies, 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  practice  in 
Biddeford ;  active  in  Revolutionary  movements ;  member  of  the 
provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts  in  1775;  judge  of  the 
superior  court  in  1776 ;  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress  in 
1782;  judge  of  probate  for  Suffolk  county;  state  attorney- 
general  1790-1807;  governor  of  Massachusetts  1807-1808; 
died  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  December  10,  1808. 

Sullivan,  John,  a  Delegate  from  New  Hampshire;  born  in 
Berwick,  February  17,  1740;  received  a  limited  education; 
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studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  practice  in 
Durham,  New  Hampshire;  active  in  pre-Revolutionary  move- 
ments; elected  to  the  Continental  Congress  1774-1775; 
brigadier-general  and  promoted  to  major-general,  but  resigned 
in  1779;  again  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress  1780-1781; 
attorney-general  of  New  Hampshire  1782-1786;  president  of 
the  state  senate  1786-1787 ;  member  of  the  convention  that 
ratified  the  Federal  Constitution ;  speaker  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives;  presidential  elector  in  1789;  again  chosen  presi- 
dent of  New  Hompshire  senate;  judge  of  the  United  States 
district  court  of  New  Hampshire;  died  in  Durham,  New 
Hampshire,  January  23,  1795. 

Swasey,  John  Philip,  a  Representative  from  Maine;  born 
in  Canton,  September  4,  1839 ;  attended  the  Canton  public 
schools,  Dearborn  academy,  Hebron  academy,  Maine  State 
seminary  and  Tufts  college ;  served  in  the  Union  army  during 
the  Civil  war  as  first  lieutenant  in  company  K,  seventeenth 
Maine  regiment;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1863;  assessor  of 
internal  revenue,  1869-1870;  member  of  the  state  house  of 
representatives  in  1874 ;  member  of  the  state  senate  in  1875 
and  1876;  member  of  the  Governor's  council  1883-1884; 
elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  Sixtieth  Congress  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Charles  E.  Littlefield; 
re  -  elected  to  the  Sixty-first  Congress  and  served  from 
December  7,  1908,  to  March  3,  1911;  resumed  the  practice  of 
law  in  Canton. 

Sweat,  Lorenzo  De  Medici,  a  Representative  from  Maine; 
born  in  Parsonslield,  May  26,  1818;  graduated  from  Bowdoin 
college  in  1837 ;  from  Harvard  law  school  in  1840 ;  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  began  practice  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana; 
returned  to  Portland  and  held  local  offices;  member  of  the 
state  senate  in  1862 ;  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  Thirty- 
eighth  Congress  (March  4,  1863-March  3,  1865;)  delegate 
to  the  Union  national  convention  in  Philadelphia  in  1868; 
died  in  Portland,  July  26,  1898. 

Taylor,  Abner,  a  Representative  from  Illinios;  born  in 
Maine  (where?)  contractor,  builder  and  merchant;  moved  to 
Chicago,  Illinois;  member  of  the  state  legislature  1884-1886; 
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elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  Fifty-first  and  Fifty-second 
Congresses  (March  4,  1889-March  3,  1893)  ;  died  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  April  14,  1903. 

Tallman,  Peleg,  a  Representative  from  the  District  of 
Maine;  born  in  Tiverton.  Rhode  Island,  July  24.  1764;  at- 
tended the  public  schools;  served  in  the  Revolutionary  war 
on  the  privateer  Trumbull,  and  lost  an  arm  in  an  engagement 
in  1780;  taken  prisioner  and  confined  in  England  and  Ireland 
1781-1783;  became  a  merchant  in  Bath,  Maine;  elected  as 
a  Democrat  to  the  Twelfth  Congress  (March  4.  1811-March 
3,  1813)  ;  declined  a  renomination ;  member  of  the  state  senate 
1821-1822;  died  in  Bath,  March  12,  1840. 

Thatcher,  George,  a  Representative  from  Maine  before 
the  separation  from  Massachusetts ;  born  in  Yarmouth,  April 
12,  1754;  graduated  from  Harvard  college  in  1776;  studied 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  practice  in  York, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1778 ;  moved  to  Biddef ord  in  1782 ;  Delegate 
to  the  Continental  Congress  1787-1788 ;  elected  to  the  First 
and  to  the  five  succeeding  Congresses  (March  4,  1789-March 

3,  1801);  district  judge  of  Maine  1792-1800;  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Massachusetts  1800-1820;  after  the  sepa- 
ration from  Massachusetts  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Maine  1820-1824 ;  delegate  to  the  state  constitutional  con- 
vention in  1819;  died  in  Biddeford,  April  6,  1824. 

Thurston,  Samuel  Royal,  a  Delegate  from  Oregon  Terri- 
tory; born  in  Monmouth,  April  17,  1816;  attended  Wesleyan 
seminary,  Readfield,  and  Dartmouth  college;  graduated  from 
Bowdoin  college  in  1843;  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  began  practice  in  Brunswick;  moved  to  Burlington, 
Iowa,  in  1845;  editor  of  the  Iowa  Gazette;  moved  to  Oregon 
City,  Oregon,  in  1849  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law; 
elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  Thirty-first  Congress  (March 

4,  1849-March  3,  1851)  ;  died  at  sea  on  his  way  home  from 
Washington,  April  9,  1851,  and  was  buried  at  Acapulco;  final 
interment  at  Salem,  Oregon. 

Trafton,  Mark,  a  Representative  from  Massachusetts; 
born  in  Bangor,  August  1,  1810;  completed  preparatory 
studies;  studied  theology  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  church 
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in  West  field,  Massachusetts;  elected  as  an  American  to  the 
Thirty-fourth  Congress  (March  4,  1855-March  3,  1857); 
resumed  his  ministerial  duties  at  Mount  Wollaston,  Mass- 
achusetts; died  in  West  Somerville,  Massachusetts,  March 
8,  1901. 

Tuck,  Amos,  a  Representative  from  New  Hampshire; 
born  in  Parsonsfield,  August  2,  1810;  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth college  in  1835;  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  began  practice  in  Exeter,  New  Hampshire;  elected  as 
an  Independent  to  the  Thirtieth,  Thirty-first  and  Thirty- 
second  Congresses  (March  4,  1847-March  3,  1853)  ;  delegate 
to  the  national  Republican  convention  in  1856  and  1860; 
delegate  to  the  peace  congress  in  1861;  appointed  naval 
officer  of  the  port  of  Boston  by  President  Lincoln ;  trustee  of 
Dartmouth  college  for  many  years;  died  in  Exeter,  New 
Hampshire,  December  11,  1879. 

Upton,  Charles  Horace,  a  Representative  from  Virginia; 
born  in  Belfast,  August  23,  1812;  graduated  from  Bowdoin 
college  in  1834 ;  moved  to  Falls  Church,  Virginia ;  held  several 
local  offices;  elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  Thirty-seventh 
Congress  (March  4,  1861-March  3,  1863)  ;  United  States 
consul  to  Geneva,  Switzerland ;  died  there  June  17,  1877. 

Walton,  Charles  WTesley,  a  Representative  from  Maine; 
born  in  Mexico,  December  9,  1819;  attended  the  common 
schools;  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began 
practice  in  Mexico  in  1843;  attorney  for  Oxford  county 
1847-1851;  moved  to  Auburn  in  1855;  attorney  for  Andros- 
coggin county  1857-1860;  elected  as  a  Republican  to  the 
Thirty-seventh  Congress  and  served  from  March  4,  1861,  to 
May  26,  1862,  when  he  resigned;  associate  justice  of  the 
state  supreme  court  for  thirty-five  years;  died  in  Portland, 
January  24,  1900. 

Wadsworth,  Peleg,  a  Representative  from  the  District 
of  Maine;  born  in  Duxbury,  Massachusetts,  May  6,  1748; 
graduated  from  Harvard  college  in  1769;  became  a  merchant 
in  Kingston,  Massachusetts;  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
army  as  aide  to  General  Artemas  Ward  in  1776;  engineer 
under  General  Thomas  1776-1777 ;  brigadier-general  of  militia 
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in  1777;  adjutant-general  of  Massachusetts  in  1778;  moved 
to  Portland  in  1784  and  became  a  land  agent;  served  in  the 
state  senate  in  1792 ;  elected  to  the  Third,  Fourth,  Ffth.  Sixth, 
Seventh,  Eighth  and  Ninth  Congresses  (March  4,  1793-March 
3,  1807);  moved  to  Oxford  county  in  1807;  died  in  Hiram, 
November  12,  1829. 

Washburn,  Cadwallader  Colden,  a  Representative  from 
Wisconsin;  born  in  Livermore,  April  22,  1818;  completed 
preparatory  studies ;  moved  to  Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin, 
where  he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  elected  as 
a  Republican  to  the  Thirty-fourth,  Thirty-fifth  and  Thirty- 
sixth  Congresses  (March  4,  1855-March  3,  1861)  ;  delegate 
from  Wisconsin  to  the  peace  convention  in  1861 ;  colonel  of  the 
second  Wisconsin  cavalry  February  6,  1862 ;  brigader-general 
of  volunteers  July  16,  1862;  major-general  November  29, 
1862;  resigned  May  25,  1865;  elected  to  the  Fortieth  and 
Forty-first  Congresses  (March  4,  1867-March  3,  1871)  ; 
governor  of  Wisconsin  1872-1874;  died  in  Eureka  Springs, 
Arkansas,  May  14,  1882. 

Washburn,  Israel,  a  Representative  from  Maine;  born  in 
Livermore,  June  6,  1813;  completed  preparatory  studies; 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1834  and  began 
practice  in  Orono;  member  of  the  state  house  or  representa- 
tives in  1842;  elected  as  a  Whig  to  the  Thirty-second,  and  to 
the  four  succeeding  Congresses,  and  served  from  March  4, 
1851,  to  January  1,  1861,  when  he  resigned;  governor  of 
Maine  1861-1862;  declined  a  re-election;  collector  of  customs 
in  Portland  1863-1877;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
May  12,  1883. 

Washburn,  Wiliam  Drew,  a  Representative  and  Senator 
from  Minnesota;  born  in  Livermore,  January  14,  1831;  grad- 
uated from  Bowdoin  college  in  1854 ;  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar;  moved  to  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  in 
1857;  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  and  other  pursuits  until 
1861  when  he  was  appointed  United  States  surveyor-general 
of  the  state  by  President  Lincoln  and  served  four  years ;  while 
holding  that  office  he  resided  in  St.  Paul ;  returned  to  Minne- 
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apolis  and  engaged  in  different  manufacturing  industries; 
director  and  principal  owner  and  for  many  years  managing 
agent  of  the  Minneapolis  water  power  company;  projector 
and  president  of  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  railway  com- 
pany; member  of  the  state  legislature  1861-1865,  1871,  1874, 
1880  and  1882;  elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  Forty-sixth, 
Forty-seventh  and  Forty-eighth  Congresses  (March  4,  1879- 
March3,  1885)  ;  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  and  served 
from  March  4,  1889,  to  March  3,  1895;  died  in  Minneapolis, 
Minesota,  July  29,  1912. 

Washburne,  Elihu  Benjamin,  a  Representative  from  Illi- 
nois; born  in  Livermore.  September  23,  1816;  attended  the 
common  schools;  printer's  apprentice;  assistant  editor  of  the 
Kennebec  Jounal,  Augusta ;  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1839;  moved  to  Galena,  Illinois,  in  1840;  delegate 
to  the  Whig  convention  in  Baltimore  in  1844  and  in  1852  to 
the  convention  which  nominated  General  Scott  for  the  Pres- 
idency; elected  to  the  Thirty-third,  and  to  the  eight  succeeding 
Congresses,  and  served  from  March  4,  1853,  until  March  6, 
1869,  when  he  resigned;  appointed  Secretary  of  State  by 
President  Grant  but  resigned  a  few  days  afterwards  to  accept 
the  mission  to  France;  on  the  declaration  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  he  protected  with  American  flag  the  dip- 
lomatic headquarters  of  the  various  German  states  in  Paris; 
remained  in  Paris  during  the  siege  and  was  the  only  foreign 
minister  that  continued  at  his  post  during  the  days  of  the 
commune;  protected  not  only  Germans  but  all  the  foreigners 
left  by  thir  ministers ;  served  as  minister  until  1877 ;  returned 
to  Illinois  and  died  in  Chicago,  October  22,  1887. 

Wells,  Daniel,  Jr.,  a  Representative  from  Wisconsin;  born 
in  West  Waterville,  now  Oakland,  July  16,  1808;  attended 
the  public  schools;  moved  to  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  in  1836 
and  engaged  in  banking  and  lumbering;  elected  as  a  Democrat 
to  the  Thirty-third  and  Thirty-fourth  Congresess  (March  4, 
1853-March  3,  1857)  ;  died  in  Milwaukee,  March  18,  1902. 

Whipple,  William,  a  Delegate  from  New  Hampshire;  born 
in  Kittery,  January  14,  1730 ;  sailor,  and  engaged  in  the  slave 
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trade  a  number  of  years;  left  the  sea;  liberated  his  slaves; 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire; elected  a  Delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  1775. 
1776  and  1778;  declined  a  re-election;  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence;  member  of  the  state  assembly  1780- 
1784;  commissioned  a  brigadier-general  in  1777  and  partici- 
pated in  several  battles  of  the  Revolution;  appointed  judge 
of  the  state  supreme  court  in  1782;  died  in  Portsmouth, 
November  28,  1785. 

vVhite,  Benjamin,  a  Representative  from  Maine;  born  in 
Goshen,  now  Vienna,  May  13,  1790 ;  attended  the  common 
schools  and  Farmington  academy;  a  non-commissioned  officer 
in  the  war  of  1812;  served  two  terms  in  the  state  house  of 
representatives;  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  Twenty-eighth 
Congress  (March  4,  1843-March  3,  1845)  ;  died  in  Montville, 
June  7,  1860. 

Wiley,  James  S.,  a  Represenattive  from  Maine;  born  in 
Mercer,  January  22,  1808;  moved  to  Bethel  in  1826;  attended 
Gould's  academy  and  graduated  from  Colby  college  in  1836; 
moved  to  Dover  and  was  an  instructor  in  Foxcroft  academy; 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  practiced  in  Dover; 
elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  Thirtieth  Congress  (March  4, 
1847-March  3,  1849)  ;  died  in  Fryeburg  in  1891. 

Williams,  Abram  Pease,  a  Senator  from  California;  born 
in  New  Portland,  February  3,  1832 ;  completed  an  academic 
course;  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Fairfield;  moved  to 
California  in  1858;  engaged  in  mining  in  Toulumne  county; 
resumed  mercantile  pursuits  in  1859;  moved  to  San  Francisco 
in  1861;  became  an  importer,  stock  raiser  and  farmer;  one  of 
the  founders  ofthe  San  Francisco  board  of  trade  and  its  first 
president ;  member  of  the  San  Francisco  chamber  of  com- 
merce; chairman  of  the  finance  committee  and  treasurer  of 
the  Republican  state  committee  in  1880  and  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  1884;  elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  United 
States  Senate  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  John 
F.  Miller,  and  served  from  August  4,  1886,  to  March  3,  1887; 
died  in  San  Francisco,  California,  October  17,  1911 ;  interment 
at  Fairfield,  Maine. 
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Williams,  Reuel,  a  Senator  from  Maine ;  born  in  Hallowell. 
June  2,  1783;  completed  preparatory  studies  in  Hallowell 
academy;  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1802,  and 
began  practice  in  Augusta ;  member  of  the  state  house  of 
representatives  1882-1826  and  1829-1832,  and  of  the  state 
senate  1827-1828;  commissioner  of  public  buildings  in  1831; 
presidential  elector  on  the  Van  Buren-Johnson  ticket  in  1836 ; 
elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  United  States  Senate  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Ether  Shepley,  and 
served  from  February  22,  1837,  until  February  15,  1843,  when 
he  resigned;  manager  of  a  railroad  for  twelve  years;  died  in 
Augusta,  July  25,  1862. 

Wingate,  Josph  F.,  a  Representative  from  Maine;  born 
in  Maine;  received  a  limited  education;  became  a  merchant  in 
Bath;  member  of  the  state  house  of  representatives  1818-1819; 
collector  of  customs  at  Bath  1820-1824 ;  elected  as  a  Democrat 
to  the  Twentieth  and  Twenty-first  Congresses  (March  4,  1827- 
March  3,  1831). 

Wood,  Abiel,  a  Representative  from  Maine  before  the 
separation  from  Massachusetts;  born  in  Wiscasset  in  1772; 
education  limited;  merchant;  state  representative  1807-181!; 
elected  as  a  Federalist  to  the  Thirteenth  Congress  (March  4, 
1813-March  3,  1815)  ;  again  a  state  representative  in  1816; 
delegate  to  the  constitutional  convention  of  Maine  in  1819; 
member  of  the  governor's  council  1820-1821 ;  died  in  Belfast, 
November  2,  1834. 

(The  End.) 


We  cannot  hereafter  supply  our  patrons  with  the  first 
three  bound  volumes  of  the  Journal.  We  can  sell  complete 
sets  of  these  volumes  5  to  10  inclusive  and  all  subsequent  issues 
at  the  old  price :  $2.50  per  volume. 
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IN  1S37  A  SAILING  VESSEL  WAS  CONSTRUCTED  IN  THE 
WOODS  IN  CHARLESTON,  MAINE,  HAULED  BY  OX 
TEAMS  TO  BANGOR,  THE  HEAD  OF  TIDE  NAVIGA- 
TION, AND  THERE  LAUNCHED  AND  SENT  FORTH 
TO  THE  OCEAN. 

(Levi  Flint) 

It  is  said  that  in  every  man's  life  sometime,  early  or  late, 
there  comes  a  desire  to  accomplish  or  attain  a  certain  thing, 
this  wish  predominating  over  all  others,  and  that  if  the  man  or 
woman  tries  hard  enough  to  gain  this  desire,  it  will  be  ac- 
complished in  spite  of  all  obstacles  that  may  be  encountered. 

In  1835  Thomas  Bunker,  who  was  born  in  Scarboro,  Maine, 
July  4,  1776,  and  who  later  moved  to  Charleston,  Maine,  had 
a  vision  of  sometime  owning  a  good-sized  fishing  boat,  which 
would  overcome  the  strong  tide  and  undertow  of  the  Penobscot 
or  the  bitter  storms  of  the  Maine  Coast. 

Thomas  Bunker  was  not  a  weakling,  but  a  rugged  man 
who  had  taken  his  wife  and  ten  children  into  the  forests  of 
Penobscot,  and  there  cleared  a  homestead  and  erected  a  home. 
He  was  a  man  who  had  seen  extensive  service  in  several  Indian 
wars  and  also  proved  to  be  a  gallant  warrior  in  the  War  of 
1812. 

Thomas  Bunker  wanted  a  ship,  probably  more  than  any- 
thing on  earth,  and  he  meant  to  have  one.  He  was  a  poor 
man,  with  little  funds  for  buying  such  a  vessel  as  he  desired, 
and  he  lived  some  twenty-five  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of 
navigation,  but  Thomas  Bunker  was  not  disheartened,  he 
knew  what  he  wanted  and  he  was  going  to  have  it. 

From  the  wooded  hills  surrounding  Charleston,  spruce, 
oak,  juniper,  cedar  and  pine  were  obtained,  and  in  short 
time  a  keel  was  laid  60  feet  in  length.  Work  progressed 
through  the  year  of  1836  and  in  July,  1837,  the  craft,  a  staunch 
fishing  vessel  of  thirty  tons,  was  ready  fdr  launching.  A 
task  which  today  would  seem  an  exteremly  hard  one  consider- 
ing the  distance  that  the  ship  was  from  the  water.  An 
appeal  was  sent  around  to  all  of  the  farmers  within  a  radius 
of  twelve  miles,  and  on  the  morning  of  July  1,  fifty  yoke  of 
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oxen  were  on  the  spot  to  pull  the  ship  to  Bangor.  The  ship 
was  lashed  onto  a  huge  truck,  the  wheels  being  the  butts  of 
rock  maple  trees,  bound  with  wrought  iron. 

The  oxen  were  attached  to  the  great  vehicle  and  Col.  John 
Dunning  climbed  to  the  bowsprit,  ready  for  action,  for 
nothing  could  be  moved  in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston  in  those 
days  without  Col.  Dunning  presiding.  He  was  the  moderator 
at  the  town  meetings,  and  boasted  of  the  loudest  voice  in 
Eastern  Maine. 

Col.  Dunning  gave  the  word,  and  the  fifty  pair  of  oxen 
plied  their  strength  to  the  yokes.  The  craft  moved,  leaving 
in  its  wake  two  great  ruts  and  scores  of  broken  and  demolished 
small  bridges  and  culverts. 

The  third  of  July  the  Kenduskeag  was  reached  about  noon. 
This  bridge  had  been  causing  the  expedition  great  uneasiness 
and  worriment  all  during  the  journey  as  it  was  a  long 
wooden  structure  many  feet  above  the  foaming  waters.  It 
was  certain  to  these  brave  pioneers  that  if  the  bridge  gave 
away,  the  ship  would  be  a  total  wreck.  Before  starting 
across  the  oxen  and  men  were  fed,  and  while  eating,  a  team 
bearing  three  sheriffs  arrived  on  the  scene,  and  ordered  John 
Bunker  to  stop  progress  at  that  point.  Bunker  strongly 
protested  and  argued  with  the  officers,  but  he  was  informed 
that  permission  would  not  be  granted.  Suddenly  Col.  Dun- 
ning leaped  to  his  position  on  the  ship  and  with  a  great 
thundering  voice,  told  the  ox  drivers  who  were  not  afraid  to 
risk  their  teams,  to  hook  on,  saying  that  he  would  take  a 
chance  himself  and  stick  to  his  post  on  the  bow,  whether  the 
bridge  held  or  not.  A  great  cheer  went  up  among  the  ox 
drivers  and  spectators.  The  sheriffs  were  strongly  protest- 
ing, but  in  a  very  short  time  the  ship  started,  the  oxen  were  on 
the  run,  goaded  until  their  flanks  were  bleeding  by  the  excited 
drivers,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  the  heavy  wooden  craft 
was  in  the  center  of  the  long  bridge.  It  groaned  and  then 
seemed  to  sink,  but  only  for  a  moment,  for  the  oxen  in  their 
mad  dash  were  across  and  the  ship  was  also  once  more  on 
solid  land.  What  became  of  the  officers  is  not  known,  but 
in  the  turmoil,  they  quietly  disappeared. 
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In  two  hours  more  it  lay  at  rest  in  the  Penobscot.  Thus 
ends  the  story  of  the  building  and  launching  of  the  only  fishing 
vessel  known  to  have  been  built  in  this  part  of  Maine. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  OLD  TOWNS  OF  DOVER 
AND  FOXCROFT 

i 

(By  B.  H.  Davis) 

Mr.  Davis,  now  a  resident  of  Omak,  Washington,  is  a 
native  of  Foxcroft,  living  here  until  he  went  west  many  years 

ago.    He  will  be  well  remembered  by  the  older  citizens  of 
these  towns. 

Omak,  April  1,  1922. 

Friend  Sprague: 

The  contribution  of  Ex-Congressman  Guernsey  to  your  last 
issue  was  especially  pleasing  to  me;  and,  although  it  may 
seem  superfluous,  as  adding  a  tint  to  the  rainbow,  or  a 
scent  to  the  rose ;  yet,  I  will  venture  to  add  another  story  that 
was  often  told.  Mr.  B —  had  butter  for  sale.  A  customer 
ordered  two  pounds.  While  Mr.  B —  was  weighing  it  and 
the  customer  watching  him,  he  said  audibly  though  apparently 
to  himself,  "two  pounds  and  a  little  strong."  The  customer 
elated,  departed  with  his  butter,  thinking  that  the  "little 
strong"  qualified  the  "two  pounds,"  but  after  reaching  home 
and  sampling  the  butter,  he  found,  to  his  chagrin,  that  it 
qualified  the  butter.  The  Unregenerate  used  to  insinuate  that 
Mr.  B —  spoke  ambiguously,  "the  same  with  intent  to  deceive," 
but  that  position  is  untenable  and  unworthy  of  consideration; 
for,  he  talked  in  prayer-meeting.  The  fact  that  a  man  talked 
in  prayer-meeting  in  those  good  old  days  was  undisputed 
evidence  of  his  impeccability  and  a  passport  to  confidence 
in  his  veracity  that  went  current  in  those  days  as  a  gold 
dollar.  As  proof  I  present  the  following.  Mr.  R —  who  had 
much  to  say  about  the  "two  miles  of  earth,"  when  talking  in 
meeting,  a  mysterious  phrase  to  me  till  in  after  years,  I  dis- 
covered he  meant  "turmoils  of  earth",  was  a  staunch 
with  whom  he  was  trading,  thinking  Mr.  R's —  laudation  of 
his  horse  too  extravagant  was  incredulous,  and  Mr.  R — 
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dispelled  his  incredulity  by  saying  "D'ye  s'pose  I'd  lie?  Didn't 
ye  ever  hear  me  talk  in  meetin'?"  I  would  not  have  you 
infer  from  the  foregoing  that  Mr.  R —  belongd  to  that 
disreputable  class  called  horse  jockeys.  He  was  nearer  the 
type  of  Mr.  Dunphy  who  lived  on  the  road  from  Foxcroft  to 
Sebec  Lake,  although  he  could  not  vie  with  Mr.  Dunphy  in 
deportment.  Mr.  Turveydrop  who  lamented  the  decline  of 
deportment,  would  have  regarded  Mr.  Dunphy  beyond  criti- 
cism. He  traded  horses  with  a  lawyer  in  Dover-Foxcroft 
and  he  related  the  result  as  follows:  "I  traded  with  him  as 
a  gentleman  on  the  'pints'  of  honor  and  he  cheated  me  most 
rascally."  But  the  honor  of  having  Mr.  Dunphy  and  the 
lawyer  belonged  to  another  church,  so  I  will  dismiss  them. 
I  am  only  desirous  of  immortalizing  our  own. 

Perhaps  you  are  wondering  why  I  take  an  interest  in 
keeping  the  memory  green  of  th  notable  characters  of  those 
two  churches.  Ever  since  I  could  remember,  till  I  was 
eighteen,  and  went  from  home  to  school,  I  attended  that 
church.  The  Free  Will  Baptist  and  the  Methodist  formed  an 
alliance  against  Satan. 

All  the  difference  I  knew  in  the  two  denominations  is 
incorporated  in  the  following  popular  hymn: 

"I'd  rather  be  a  Baptist 
And  iv ear  a  shining  face, 
Than  for  to  be  a  Methodist 
And  always  fall  from  grace." 

And  I  did  not  regard  that  difference  of  any  importance. 
It  did  not  array  us  in  hostile  camps.  Although  my  people 
were  F.  W.  B's,  my  fondest  memories  are  of  Methodist 
teachers — especially  of  Mrs.  Richards,  wife  of  the  Methodist 
minister.  I  was  too  young  to  observe  the  doctrinal  points. 
I  only  remember  the  spectacular  events. 

It  was  a  great  occasion,  it  must  have  been  more  than  70 
years  ago — perhaps  it  was  the  dedication  of  the  church — the 
church  was  crowded — Mr.  William  Gallison  sat  in  the  pulpit. 
The  Lougee  family  formed  the  most  of  the  choir — they  fur- 
nished the  best  music  of  that  day — they  sung  with  such  zeal 
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and  spirit,  my  hair  seemed  to  rebel  and  display  an  animus 
to  stand  up  in  spite  of  the  oil  with  which  I  had  stuck  it  down 
for  Sunday.  It  was  before  the  days  of  organs  in  the  church 
and  they  introduced  a  horrid  innovation  as  some  thought — 
a  liddle  and  a  bass-viol.  When  the  fiddle  in  the  prelude  began 
to  stir  up  the  echoes,  it  also  stirred  up  an  old  man  by  the  name 
of  Roberts — consternation  was  depicted  on  his  countenance 
as  he  arose.  He  fixed  his  reproving  eye  upon  the  minister, 
William  Gallison,  and  sternly  said,  "Brother  William,  have 
you  got  a  fuddle  here?  Does  that  look  like  Jesus  Christ?" 
Just  at  that  moment  the  choir,  unconscious  of  the  scene  below, 
struck  up  and  drowned  the  old  man's  voice.  "Music  hath 
charms  to  soothe  the  savage,"  also,  the  irate  Christian,  for 
when  the  music  ended  the  old  man's  ruffled  plumage  was 
smooth. 

Mr.  J.  B.  was  a  gentleman  who  harbored  Methodist  pro- 
clivities. His  lugubrious  periods  were  important  features 
of  the  evening  prayer-meetings.  In  the  following  words,  he 
once  poured  forth  the  burden  of  his  soul,  "I've  shed  barrels 
and  barrels  of  tears  for  the  sins  of  Dover  and  Foxcroft." 
That  may  seem  an  extravagant  exaggeration  but,  truly,  he 
was  a  profuse  weeper,  second  only  to  Niobe.  His  impartial 
lachrymal  effusions  seemed  to  betoken  the  union  of  the  two 
towns  even  at  that  distant  day. 

Mr.  M.  was  of  the  Free  Will  Baptist  persuasion  and  a 
vender  of  meat.  I  always  supposed  that  he  sold  by  avoir- 
dupois weight,  but  when  he  was  exhorting  once  in  a  country 
school-house  and  cried  out  earnestly,  "0 !  Lord,  what  wilt 
thou  have  me  do  to  be  saved?"  a  voice  responded,  "Sell  16 
ounces  for  a  pound."  People  did  not  think  that  the  voice 
came  from  the  party  addressed,  but  from  Satan's  emissary. 

There  was  a  deacon  of  the  church — a  perennial  smile 
played  over  his  face  "such  as  limners  give  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple." The  boys  liked  him.  One  of  the  boys  was  working 
for  him  and  knowing  that  he  had  a  fondness  for  the  Demon's 
drink,  invited  him  to  take  a  drink  from  his  bottle.  After  he 
had  satisfied  his  longings — the  following  colloquy  ensued : 

"Where  did  you  get  that?"  said  the  Deacon. 
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"I  caught  it  in  a  trap  by  the  river,"  said  the  boy. 
"What  did  you  bait  the  trap  with?"  said  the  Deacon. 
"A  silver  dollar,"  said  the  boy. 

The  Deacon  shoved  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  brought 
out  a  silver  dollar,  which  he  gave  the  boy,  saying:  "Bait  it 
again." 

The  sewing  circle  was  an  important  adjunct  of  the  Church. 
One  of  the  Methodist  sisters  who  had  a  wonderful  conception 
of  the  ridiculous  told  me  of  the  following  occurrence  there. 
They  were  talking  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  an 
intelligent  lady  said  that  there  were  those  who  denied  his  first 
coming.  A  lady  not  so  intelligent  silenced  her  by  presenting 
this  incontrovertible  fact  in  the  following  words — "Of  course, 
he  came;  if  he  hadn't — how  could  they  get  his  picture?" 

The  ministers  of  those  days  were  men  of  versatile  in- 
tellects, both  Methodist  and  Free  Will  Baptist.  They  were 
gifted  in  prayer  and  in  exhortation  terrifically  vociferous — 
then,  ministers  were  made  upon  honor — "washed  as  white  as 
snow."  I  can't  recall  a  single  "dry-cleaned"  one  among 
them.  One  of  the  most  talented,  a  Free  Will  Baptist  (in 
the  midst  of  a  gospel  sermon)  could  go  down  from  the  pulpit 
and  administer  a  "vis  a  tergo"  to  a  noisy  boy,  and  complac- 
ently return  and  begin  where  he  left  off,  without  missing  a 
word  and  without  appearing  in  the  least  disconcerted.  "It 
don't  stand  to  reason  that  he  could  do  that  if  he  had  no  talent." 

Possibly  you  may  have  heard  before  every  story  that  I 
have  written  and  in  better  form ;  if  so  you  have  a  waste  basket 
for  such  things,  I  trust.  If  there  is  any  one  of  them  that  is 
new  to  you  I  will  say  that  no  anathema  is  pronounced  against 
him  who  adds  to  or  takes  from 

.  Yours  truly, 

B.  H.  DAVIS. 


H.  G.  Wells  in  an  article  for  the  October  American  Maga- 
zine, under  the  title  of  "What  Everyone  Should  Learn  at 
School"  says  that  a  knowledge  of  History  is  most  essential. 
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PORTLAND  HEAD  LIGHT 

(By  Leslie  E.  Norwood) 

Portland  Head  Light  was  the  first  lighthouse  erected  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast. 

After  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  as  the  com- 
merce in  Falmouth  harbor  began  rapidly  to  increase,  a  want 
was  felt  for  a  light-house  on  the  main  ship  channel  into  Fal- 
mouth or  Portland  harbor.  In  1785  the  representative  from 
Falmouth  to  the  General  Court  in  Boston  was  instructed  by 
his  constituents  to  urge  upon  the  government  of  Massachusetts 
the  erection  of  a  light-house  at  the  mouth  of  Portland  harbor. 
This  application,  however,  was  denied  by  the  Commonwealth, 
but  two  years  later  Massachusetts  became  sensible  of  the  im- 
portance of  having  a  light-house  on  Portland  Point  and  com- 
menced operations  there.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  when 
the  National  Government  succeeding  to  the  general  maritime 
jurisdiction  of  the  several  States  undertook  the  work.  In 
August,  1790,  Congress  appropriated  Fifteen  Hundred  Dol- 
lars to  complete  the  undertaking  and  it  was  completed  within 
five  months  of  that  time  and  first  lighted  on  January  10th, 
1791. 

The  stone  work  of  Portland  Head  Light  was  seventy-two 
feet  high  and  the  lantern  fifteen  feet,  making  eighty-seven 
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feet;  this  was  found  to  be  too  high  and  about  twenty  years 
later  twenty  feet  were  taken  off.  The  master  builders  of  this 
lighthouse  were  John  Nichols  and  Jonathan  Bryant  of  Fal- 
mouth. 

The  location  of  Portland  Head  Light  is  admirable  for  its 
purpose  and  its  white  flash  is  discernible  from  a  point  sixteen 
miles  out  upon  the  great  Atlantic.  During  the  Revolutionary 
War  the  strategic  importance  of  Portland  Point,  the  site  of 
Portland  Head  Light,  was  recognized  and  cannon  were 
mounted  here  and  were  manned  by  one  sergeant  and  seven 
privates  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Bryant  Morton  of 
Gorham. 

In  Hull's  Handbook  of  Portland,  published  in  1888,  appears 
the  following  sketch  about  Portland  Head  Light :  "On  a  bold 
promontory  which  runs  into  the  sea  is  situated  Portland  Light. 
In  storms  the  sea  rolls  magnificently  over  the  rocks,  throwing 
the  spray  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  Light.  Parties,  after  a 
heavy  gale,  drive  out  to  witness  the  magnificent  spectacle.  It 
is  dangerous  to  go  too  near,  as,  a  few  years  since,  two  coach- 
men who  had  driven  parties  out,  were  swept  away  by  an  over- 
whelming flood  and  perished." 

Today,  Fort  Williams,  the  headquarters  of  the  Coast  De- 
fences in  Portland  Harbor,  is  located  on  the  northerly  side  of 
Portland  Head  Light.  In  the  summer  thousands  of  tourists 
from  far  distant  states  are  attracted  to  Fort  Williams  to  wit- 
ness the  dress  parades  and  reviews  and  to  listen  to  the  martial 
airs  of  the  military  bands,  and  as  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  oldest 
lighthouse  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  all  of  those  who  visit  Fort 
Williams  and  Cape  Cottage,  also  visit  Portland  Head  Light. 

Many  mariners  owe  their  lives  to  the  ever-glowing  beacon 
at  Portland  Head.  Between  the  Two  Lights  at  the  uttermost 
extremity  of  Cape  Elizabeth  and  Portland  Head  there  is  a 
series  of  shoals  and  reefs,  bare  at  low  tide,  but  submerged  at 
flood  tide,  known  as  Trundy's  Reefs,  and  time  and  time  again 
masters  of  incoming  vessels  have  been  saved  from  shipwreck 
on  these  unseen  reefs  only  through  catching  a  glimpse  of  the 
warning  flash  of  Portland  Head  Light. 

The  following  brief  official  description  of  Portland  Head 
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Light  Station  appears  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  First  Lighthouse 
District,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce: 

Portland  Head  Light  Station;  flashes  white!  white  conical 
tower  connected  to  dwelling,  erected  in  1790;  on  head,  south- 
west side  of  entrance  to  harbor,  101  feet  high,  visible  16  miles, 
3800  candle  power ;  Fog  signals  1st  Ci.  reed  horn-blast — 5  sec. 
silent — 15  seconds;  Bell  (hand)  if  horn  is  disabled. 

We,  in  Maine,  have  just  reason  to  be  proud  of  Portland 
Head  Light.  All  of  the  citizens  of  Maine  who  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  should  pay  a  visit  to  venerable  Portland  Head 
Light  and  in  so  doing,  they  will  render  homage  and  tribute  to 
their  forefathers  who,  by  their  remarkable  foresight,  estab- 
lished in  the  Province  of  Maine  what  proved  to  be  the  first 
in  what  is  now  a  remarkable  lighthouse  system. 

MAINE'S  LEGISLATIVE  GRAVEYARD 

When  Shad  Were  In  the  Penobscot  River 

For  the  introductory  to  these  side-lights  on  the  early  history  of  our 
State,  see  current  volume  No.  1,  page  13. 


To  the  Hon.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  State 
of  Maine. 
The  Subscribers,  Citizens  of 
Frankfort,  ask  now  to  represent 
that  the  Inhabitants  of  this  town  are 
much  interested  in  the  Salmon, 
Shad,  and  Alewive  fishing  on  Penob- 
scot river.  We  are  of  Opinion  that 
the  run  of  fish  is  much  more  ob- 
structed by  drift  nets  than  by 
weares.  The  law  is  often  violated 
by  fishing  with  one  net  at  the  bottom 
of  another.  The  great  bodies  of 
fish,  if  left  to  themselves,  would 
abound  by  keeping  the  channel  of  the  river,  the  wings  of  which 
large  bodies  extend  into  the  eddies  and  over  the  flats  and  lose  a 
part  by  being  taken  in  weares,  while  the  main  body  would  pro- 
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gress.  Nets  of  great  length  and  in  great  numbers  drift  in 
the  channel  and  keep  the  large  bodies  of  fish  in  continual  dis- 
turbance. We  are  of  opinion  that  the  run  of  fish  is  improving 
since  the  operation  of  the  late  law  directing  that  weares  be 
demolished  after  the  20th  of  July,  which  preserves  the  young 
schools  on  their  return.  This  was  most  apparent  the  season 
past  in  relation  to  Salmon  and  Alewives. 

We  therefore  pray  that  our  equal  right  to  fish  with  weares 
may  not  be  taken  from  us  to  improve  the  right  of  others. 


TO  THE  KENNEBEC 

Fair  Kennebec,  thou  noble  river 
Flowing  onward  to  the  sea 

From  thy  source  in  northern  country 
Where  Old  Moosehead  sets  you  free. 


And  as  through  woods  and  fields  you  wander, 

Going  on  from  day  to  day, 
You  gather  strength  from  rills  and  streamlets, 

Then  in  Old  Ocean  hide  away. 


But  the  beauties  of  thy  borders, 
Landscapes  pleasing  to  the  eye, 

Place  upon  our  memory's  tablets 
Pictures  that  can  never  die. 


Farms  that  speak  of  peace  and  plenty; 

Trees  towering  high  above  the  earth, 
And  the  flora  of  thy  valley 

Speak  of  thy  limpid  water's  worth. 

And  the  shadows  'long  thy  shoreline 
Pictured  in  many  a  strange  design 

Are  drawn  in  many  casts  of  beauty ; 
And  painted  there  by  hand  Divine. 
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There  are  thy  falls  of  mighty  power 
Flowing  on  since  known  to  man — 

The  grand  "Taconick" — "Koussinoc," 

And  "Place  to  Watch"  old  "Skowhe-gan." 

But  they  are  changed,  they  flow  not  freely, 

As  they  did  in  days  of  yore; 
They  now  are  harnessed  for  man's  profit, 

With  wondrous  factories  on  the  shore. 

And  the  islands  on  thy  bosom — 

Arrowsic — Georgetown — greater  Swan 

Were  places  where  the  red  men  gathered ; 
Smoked  pipe  of  peace  at  eve  or  morn. 

On  Little  Swan  lived  Indian  chieftains, 
Men  of  renown  for  fearlessness, 

They  the  mighty  sachems  were 

Of  Penobscots,  Norridgewocks  and  Kanabis. 

But  all  is  changed,  in  place  of  red  men, 

On  thy  fair  bosom  now  we  see 
Stately  ships  and  mighty  steamers 

On  their  journey  to  the  sea. 

But  though  progress'  march  assails  thee — 
Change  canoe  to  steamer's  deck — 

Nature's  falls  to  dams  and  powerplants, 
I  still  love  thee,  Kennebec. 


Arthur  W.  Stewart, 

Augusta,  Me. 


MAINE  HISTORY  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 


This  Department  is  open 
to  contributions  from  all 
teachers  and  pupils. 


Conducted  by  Augustus  0. 
Thomas,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Au- 
gusta, Me. 


OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY  OF  LOCAL  HISTORY 

The  field  for  the  study  of  our  local  Maine  history  is  un- 
limited in  its  scope.  A  study  of  our  growth  and  development 
from  colonial  times  is  most  valuable  and  interesting,  and  much 
authentic  material  is  available  for  this  study.  While  excel- 
lent work  has  been  accomplished  in  some  localities,  yet  I  feel 
sure  that  on  the  whole  this  study  has  been  sadly  neglected. 
Not  to  any  measurable  extent  is  this  necessarily  the  fault  of 
the  teacher.  It  is  simply  for  the  reason  that  the  subject  has 
not  been  sufficiently  brought  to  her  attention  and  because,  in 
the  busy  round  of  her  every-day  duties,  she  has  not  gotten 
around  to  it  and  has  not  really  understood  how  to  go  about 
such  a  study. 

It  is  better  to  make  an  intensive  study  of  the  history  of  the 
town,  county,  and  state,  in  the  two  upper  grades  of  the  elemen- 
tary system,  which  may  be  the  seventh  and  eighth  or  eighth 
and  ninth.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  study 
should  be  neglected  in  the  intermediate  grades.  In  these 
grades,  commencing  with  the  fourth,  much  work  of  a  valuable 
and  interesting  nature  may  be  accomplished.  One  period  per 
week  in  connection  with  history  or  geography  may  well  be 
taken  for  this  work.  It  should  commence  of  course  with  talks 
by  the  teacher  but  gradually  the  pupils  will  be  able  to  bring 
in  material  which  they  have  been  able  to  collect  from  assigned 
topics. 

Later  on  I  shall  mention  the  project  of  writing  a  town 
history  for  the  upper  grades.  These  histories  should  be  pre- 
served and  will  furnish  an  excellent  foundation  for  the  work 
of  the  intermediate  grades.    Above  all  else  I  wish  to  empha- 
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size  the  importance  of  making  the  work  continuous,  i.  e.,  it 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  school  work  every  year.  It 
should  not  be  taken  up  one  year  and  dropped  the  next.  The 
study  of  local  history  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  prescribed 
course  of  study  for  the  state  and  should  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  school  work.  During  our  Centennial  year 
this  work  was  made  a  feature  of  the  school  program  in  many 
of  our  schools  and  much  excellent  work  was  accomplished. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  our  teachers  received  the  impres- 
sion that  the  work  was  only  to  be  carried  on  that  year,  for 
very  little  of  it  has  been  done  since. 

OUTLINE  OF  STUDY  FOR  THE  TOWN 

1.  When  settled.  When  organized.  (Note  from  what 
source  the  original  settlers  received  title  to  the  land.  Study 
the  land  grants  in  connection  with  this  topic,  e.  g.  Kennebec 
Purchase,  Waldo  Patent,  Temple  Grant.)  Where  did  the 
early  settlers  come  from?  Nationality,  occupation,  religion, 
etc. 

2.  Make  a  map  of  state,  county,  and  town,  showing  loca- 
tion of  rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  railways,  etc.  Show  any 
changes  in  boundaries  from  the  original  town.  Locate  on  map 
any  other  interesting  features  that  may  be  thought  of;  old 
mills,  dams,  ruins  of  early  buildings,  etc. 

3.  Make  a  study  of  the  soil,  minerals  and  natural  re- 
sources of  the  town. 

4.  Make  a  study  of  places  of  historic  interest  within  the 
town.  Locate  old  landmarks  and  have  them  written  up.  Se- 
cure photographs  of  them,  and  in  this  connection  it  may  be 
noted  that  liberal  use  should  be  made  of  photographs  and 
pictures. 

5.  Visit  and  interview  old  inhabitants  and  the  descend- 
ants of  early  settlers.  Find  out  what  has  come  down  by  tra- 
dition. Verify  those  traditions,  whenever  possible.  Study 
the  old  houses  of  the  town  and  find  out  who  built  them.  Study 
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the  types  of  architecture.  Write  descriptions  of  these  houses 
and  secure  photographs.  An  interesting  stud}'  may  be  made 
of  old  furniture,  old  paintings,  old  styles  of  dress,  etc. 

6.  Write  brief  biographies  of  persons  who  were  born  in 
the  town  and  have  achieved  distinction.  Every  town  has  its 
famous  and  well  known  persons. 

7.  Secure  pictures  whenever  possible  of  persons,  places 
and  buildings. 

8.  Study  the  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  town, 
list  them  in  chronological  order  and  write  brief  narratives. 

9.  Write  a  brief  account  of  the  development  of  education, 
high  schools,  and  academies.  Events  which  in  any  way  dis- 
tinguish the  schools  and  mark  their  advancement. 

10.  Study  carefully  the  building  and  development  of 
churches,  and  also  trace  the  history  of  various  local  organiza- 
tions as  the  Grange,  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias, 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  etc. 

11.  Valuable  source  material  may  be  found  in  the  form  of 
old  letters,  diaries,  deeds,  newspapers,  pictures,  etc.  Infor- 
mation oftentimes  valuable  may  be  secured  from  visits  to  old 
cemeteries  in  the  vicinity. 

12.  Make  a  careful  study  of  the  industries  of  the  town 
and  their  development,  also  the  stores,  banks  and  various 
places  of  business. 

13.  List  public  officials  and  names,  offices  held  and  im- 
portant dates.  In  this  connection  town  reports  may  be  found 
valuable.  A  valuable  source  of  information  is  the  records  of 
the  town  clerk.  In  many  instances  these  have  been  left  in 
splendid  shape  ever  since  the  incorporation  of  the  town. 

14.  Names  of  families  and  first  events:  settler  families, 
births,  deaths,  marriages,  schools,  churches,  Sunday  schools, 
priests  and  ministers,  lawyers,  doctors,  teachers,  post  office, 
railroad,  boat,  trolley,  etc. 
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15.  An  interesting  study  may  be  made  as  to  the  names  of 
localities  and  sources  from  which  they  are  derived.  Each 
town  has  its  own  peculiar  names  for  locations  within  its  limits. 
Old  Indian  names  are  very  interesting. 

16.  Write  up  whatever  facts  are  collected  in  narrative 
form,  putting  in  names,  dates,  etc.,  and  illustrate  when  advis- 
able by  maps  and  pictures.  Whenever  anything  is  written 
add  a  note  telling  where  the  information  was  obtained,  source, 
etc. 

17.  Distinguish  between  the  true  and  the  false  and  use 
only  material  which  may  be  well  authenticated.  Herein  is  a 
valuable  lesson  for  pupils  in  weeding  out  what  is  false  and 
unreliable. 

18.  While  the  history  of  many  Maine  towns  has  been 
written,  yet  for  the  majority  of  them  very  little  is  known  con- 
cerning their  history.  Of  course,  those  living  in  towns  having 
a  published  history  will  make  a  careful  study  of  that  work  and 
they  are  nearly  all  very  reliable  and  authentic.  In  the  main, 
the  writers  have  gone  to  the  sources  for  their  information  and 
we  have  some  exceptionally  valuable  town  histories.  But 
whether  there  is  a  published  history  or  not,  it  is  a  most  inter- 
esting and  valuable  project,  both  from  the  civic  and  historical 
standpoint  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  study  of  English 
itself  as  well,  to  have  your  pupils  prepare  and  write  a  history 
of  the  town.  It  is  not  a  difficult  or  impossible  task.  Under 
the  proper  guidance  and  direction  of  the  teacher,  they  can  do 
it  well.  An  inexpensive  notebook  will  serve  the  purpose,  or 
the  pupils  may  make  their  own  books,  designing  and  illus- 
trating them  according  to  their  own  original  ideas.  Be  sure, 
however,  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  pages.  In  some  in- 
stances, these  histories  have  been  considered  sufficiently  valu- 
able to  have  published.  These  histories,  as  already  suggested 
will  make  valuable  reference  material  for  the  intermediate 
grades,  and  also  for  future  classes.  Make  the  work  con- 
tinuous and  carry  it  on  from  year  to  year  in  the  same  wTay 
that  you  do  U.  S.  History,  Geography,  etc.  Make  use  in  every 
way  possible  of  the  local  newspapers.    They  will  be  more  than 
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glad  to  co-operate  in  any  way  possible  and  in  many  instances 
publish  in  their  columns  the  work  of  the  pupils. 

SOURCES 

In  every  way  possible  study  local  history  from  the  sources. 
Every  town  is  rich  in  source  material.  In  old  attics  and  gar- 
rets, old  desks  and  trunks  and  even  boxes  and  barrels,  may 
often  be  found  hidden  away  information  of  great  value,  simply 
awaiting  the  diligent  seekers  of  historical  facts.  Old  deeds, 
old  records,  old  letters,  old  books,  old  furniture,  old  houses, 
town  records  and  reports,  almanacs,  newspapers,  etc.,  are 
simply  suggestions  of  where  to  go  for  original  and  valuable 
information. 

Across  the  river  from  the  Capitol  stands  the  old  barracks 
in  which  Benedict  Arnold  quartered  his  men  while  making  his 
memorable  journey  through  the  wilderness  to  Quebec.  Only 
a  few  miles  down  the  river  in  Pittston  stands  the  old  home- 
stead of  Major  Reuben  Colburn,  where  220  batteaux  were 
made  to  transport  the  1100  odd  members  of  that  company. 
Appropriate  markers  record  these  facts  but  the  old  buildings 
still  standing  are  "sources"  or  first  hand  evidence  of  the 
journey. 

At  Wiscasset,  in  the  old  court-house,  is  a  deed  conveying  a 
tract  of  land  fifteen  miles  square  on  the  east  of  the  Kennebec 
River  near  its  mouth.  This  deed  was  given  by  the  Indian 
Chieftain  Matahonoda  to  William  Bradford  in  1674.  This 
deed  recites  the  fact  that  for  a  consideration  of  two  hogsheads 
of  bread,  a  hogshead  of  peas,  two  coats  of  cloth,  five  gallons 
of  wine  and  one  gallon  of  strong  waters,  this  land  was  trans- 
ferred. This  deed  is  a  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  fact  of  the 
transfer;  it  is  a  "source"  of  historic  information  upon  which 
the  historian  may  rely.  Letters,  reports,  documents  and 
newspapers  contemporaneous  with  the  event  are  "sources"  of 
first  value.  Diaries  written  at  the  time  and  notes  made  on 
the  event  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  event  or  circumstances 
have  substantial  historical  value. 
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HELPS  FOR  TEACHERS 

1.  Spragne's  Journal  of  Maine  History — Dover.  This  is 
especially  valuable  for  the  use  of  the  teacher. 

2.  "Maine  My  State" — stories  of  Maine  written  by  the  mem- 
bers of  Writers'  Research  Club  and  published  by  the 
Lewiston  Journal  Company. 

3.  Hatch's  History  of  the  State  of  Maine — three  volumes. 

4.  History  of  Maine — William  D.  Williamson — two  volumes. 

5.  School  History  of  Maine — W.  W.  Stetson. 

6.  Makers  of  Maine — Holmes. 

7.  Maine — Her  Place  in  History — Chamberlain. 

8.  Twenty  Years  of  Pc  ma  quid — Cart  land. 

9.  Sebastian  Rasle — Sprague. 

10.  Collections  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society. 

11.  Indians  of  the  Kennebec — Nash. 

12.  The  Maine  Book — Henry  E.  Dunnack,  State  Librarian. 

13.  Maine,  Its  History,  Resources  and  Government — Glenn 
W.  Starkey,  former  Deputy  State  Superintendent. 

14.  Trails  of  the  Maine  Pioneer — Club  Women  of  Maine. 

Sprague's  "Journal  of  Maine  History"  should  be  in  every 
school  in  the  state.  It  is  a  valuable  magazine  of  historical 
interest  and  has  a  special  department  for  "Local  History  in 
the  Schools."  We  welcome  contributions  for  this  department 
and  anything  you  think  especially  good  may  find  a  place  in  its 
columns.  It  is  a  legitimate  expense  for  towns  tc  supply  this 
rived  from  its  study  cannot  be  over-estimated, 
magazine  as  they  do  books  and  supplies,  and  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  its  study  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
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OUR  MESSAGE  TO  YOU 

FIRST  TEACH  THE  BOY  AND  GIRL  TO  KNOW  AND 
LOVE  THEIR  OWN  TOWN,  COUNTY  AND  STATE  AND  YOU 
HAVE  GONE  A  LONG  WAY  TOWARD  TEACHING  THEM 
TO  KNOW  AND  LOVE  THEIR  COUNTRY. 


FOREIGN  BLOOD  AND  "  RACE  PURITY" 

During  last  year  (1922)  a  book  by  Charles  W.  Gould,  ap- 
peared which  aroused  some  interest  in  scientific  circles.  The 
author's  contention  was  that  if  America  is  to  progress,  not 
degenerate,  she  must  not  be  content  with  merely  restricting 
immigration  but  must  resolutely  bar  out  all  foreigners  from 
her  shores.  This  book  was  mainly  a  reiteration  of  oft  repeated 
arguments  of  a  certain  class  of  scientists,  who  ever  since  the 
days  of  Herbert  Spencer  have  seemed  to  regard  the  cause  of 
"keeping  the  white  race  pure"  as  the  most  vital  thing  to  con- 
sider in  preserving  civilization. 

We  have  no  thought  of  engaging  in  the  discussion  of  their 
favorite,  though  important  topic  pro  or  con,  but  desire  to 
place  before  our  readers,  as  food  for  thought,  some  remarks 
which  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald  made  in  reviewing  this 
book,  in  its  issue  of  November  30,  1922,  as  follows: 

There  have  undoubtedly  been  cases  in  which  so-called 
"race-mingling"  has  proved  advantageous  to  race  progress. 
The  most  frequently-quoted  example  is  that  of  the  Normans, 
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.  who  overran  Europe,  "becoming  English,  Irish,  Scottish  and 

I 

I  Italians:  "Everywhere,"  says  Prof.  E.  A.  Freeman,  "they 
gradually  lost  themselves  among  the  peoples  whom  they  con- 
:  quered ;  they  adopted  the  language  and  the  national  feelings 
of  the  lands  in  which  they  settled,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
often  modified  and  often  strengthened  the  national  usages 
and  national  life  of  the  various  nations  in  which  they  wTere 
merged."  The  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch,  according  to  Prof. 
Karl  Finch,  "have  been  intermingling  for  several  centuries  in 
farther  India  to  the  advantage  of  both  races,"  and  the  same 
authority  points  to  the  race  coalition  in  South  America  be- 
tween Portuguese  and  inhabitants  of  the  Azores  and  the  na- 
tive Gayanazes  and  Carijos  as  having  resulted  in  "a  race 
remarkable  for  moral  development,  intellectual  powTer, 
strength,  beauty  and  courage."  Only  the  other  day  speakers 
at  the  independence  celebration  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  claimed 
credit  for  the  results  of  Brazil's  lack  of  race  prejudice  under  a 
regime  which  freely  permits  intermarriages  of  Portuguese, 
negroes  and  Indians. 

There  is  a  plain  limit,  of  course,  to  the  application.,of  these 
cases,  and  no  ethnologist  or  eugenist  wrould  use  them  in 
defense  of  the"  mergers  which  produce  "mongrel  races."  On 
the  other  hand  a  too  rigid  insistence  on  race  purity,  carried 
to  the  extent  of  keeping  each  people  rigidly  to  itself,  lands  us 
in  the  absurd.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  modern 
times  have  illustrated  what  is  known  as  the  "race  complex." 
In  America  Poe,  Whitman,  Lowell,  Bret  Harte,  Mark  Twain, 
Lafcadio  Hearn  and  Edison  were  all  of  "mixed"  descent;  the 
like  can  also  be  said  of  Rosetti,  Lewis,  Millais  and  Disraeli  in 
England,  of  Saint-Beuve,  Dumas,  Taine,  De  Maistre,  Monta- 
lembert,  in  France,  or  Kant  in  Germany,  of  Larmontov  and 
Von  Visin  in  Russia.  Pushkin,  the  famous  poet,  was  a  cross  of 
Russian  and  Abyssinian  negro;  Dumas  of  French  and  negro; 
(  Victor  Hugo  of  Lorraine-German  and  Breton ;  Zola  of  Italian, 
|  Greek  and  French ;  Ibsen  of  German,  Scotch  and  Norwegian ; 
Swinburne  of  Danish,  French  and  English;  Browning  of 
West-Saxon,  British,  Creole  and  German;  Tennyson  of  Danish, 
French  and  English;  Thomas  Hardy  of  Englisji,  Jersey- 
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French  and  Irish;  Olive  Schreiner  of  German,  English  and 
Jewish.  And  these  are  only  a  few  samples  out  of  many. 
Grand  indeed  is  the  cause  of  race  purity  and  of  the  preser- 
vation of  the  superior  races.  But  if  we  could  have  excluded 
such  names  from  the  record  of  human  achievement  would  the 
game  have  been  worth  the  candle? 


JOHN  F.  LYNCH  j 

John  F.  Lynch  of  Machias,  Maine,  died  at  the  Falmouth 
Hotel  in  Portland  May  1,  1923.    He  was  born  in  Harrington,  \ 
Maine,  May  9,  1846,  and  was  the  son  of  John  and  Maria 
Moore  Lynch.    His  grandfather  on  the  maternal  side,  Jabez 
Dorman,  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  that  town. 

Drisko's  History  of  Machias  says  that  after  graduating 
at  Cherryfield  Academy  he  read  law  in  the  "office  of  Charles  , 
P.  Brown"  and  was  "admitted  to  the  bar  of  Washington 
County,"  but  does  not  state  the  date  of  his  admission.  It 
was  probably  about  the  year  1869.  He  then  formed  a  law 
partnership  with  the  late  George  Walker  which  continued  until 
1875.  Mr.  Walker  then  lived  in  Machias,  was  a  lawyer  of 
marked  ability  and  for  some  years  thereafter,  praticed  in 
Portland. 

Mr.  Lynch's  home  was  in  Machias  until  his  decease.  He 
was  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  eastern  Maine  and  as  a  trial 
lawyer,  had  few  superiors  in  the  entire  state. 

For  many  years  he  was  an  active  and  influential  leader  in 
the' democratic  party.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature from  Machias  in  1875.  In  1877  he  was  a  member  of 
Governor  Garcelon's  staff  which  gave  him  the  title  of  Colonel, 
and  in  1887  President  Cleveland  appointed  him  Collector  of 
Customs.  In  1884-1886  he  was  the  democratic  nominee  for 
Congress  from  the  Fourth  Congressional  District.  In  1911 
he  received  a  state  wide  support  from  his  party  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Senator  Frye,  but  Governor  Plaisted  appointed  Honorable 
Obadiah  Gardner  instead  of  Mr.  Lynch. 

In  1916,  he  wrote  and  published  his  autobiography,  a 
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book  of  226  pages.  It  is  unique,  for  it  is  a  continuous  story, 
undivided  by  chapters  or  sections,  of  the  recollections  of  a 
busy  life.  All  through  it,  runs  a  vein  of  humorous  and  philo- 
sophical thought,  relating  almost  wholly  to  Maine  men  and 
events,  making  it  one  of  the  most  entertaining  as  well  as 
valuable  Maine  history  items. 

The  writer  enjoyed  the  intimate  friendship  of  John  Lynch 
for  many  years,  and  with  a  host  of  others  in  Maine,  regrets 
his  passing  from  this  life. 

He  was  a  strong,  and  hence  an  interesting  character  and 
one  of  the  truest  men  that  we  ever  knew.  His  nature  was 
open,  clear  as  a  crystal,  frank  and  honest. 

He  hated  every  form  of  hypocrisy,  dissemblance,  decep- 
tion, or  double  dealing.  His  many  friends  loved  him  and 
mourn  his  departure  from  their  midst. 


MAINE  AS  A  VACATION  STATE 

The  following  is  an  essay  written  by  Miss  Violet  Landers, 
fifteen  years  of  age  and  a  student  in  the  R.  W.  Traipe  Acad- 
emy, Kittery,  Maine.  This  was  written  in  a  contest  for  a 
prize  essay  for  the  best  paper  on  Maine  as  a  vacation  State. 
There  were  seven  contestants  and  Miss  Landers  was  the 
winner. 

Come  to  Maine  this  summer  for  your  vacation.  You  will 
surely  find  plenty  of  sport,  for  Maine  has  been  rightly  named 
the  "Sportsman's  Paradise." 

The  Pine  Tree  State  is  gifted  with  numerous  mountains, 
scores  of  rivers,  lakes  and  streams,  bays,  woodlands  and  well- 
situated  islands.  To  be  exact,  Maine  has  fifteen  million  acres 
of  timberlands,  sixteen  hundred  lakes,  and  thirteen  hundred 
islands,  a  great  mapority  of  which  are  along  the  seacoast. 
One  of  the  many  charms  of  Maine  is  her  irregular  coast  line. 
An  interesting  distinction  of  Maine  is  that  she  has  almost 
one-half  of  the  tidal  line  of  her  Atlantic  sea-coast. 

The  citizens  of  Maine  are  proud  that  they  live  in  a  state 
that  has  been  endowed  with  so  many  advantages. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  know  that  each  year,  from 
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forty-five  to  seventy  million  dollars  are  spent  by  vacationists 
who  come  to  Maine.  Each  summer  brings  thousands  of 
vacationists  to  Maine.  Not  only  the  summer  helps  bring  vaca- 
tionists, but  the  winter.  Winter  sports  have  been  playing  an 
important  part  with  the  people  lately. 

Maine's  climate  is  wonderful.  Many  people  come  here 
to  gain  health  and  vitality.  Many  of  these  people  thrill  at 
the  thought  of  following  the  course  of  a  winding  brook,  casting 
his  fly  here  and  there,  then  anxiously  waiting  for  the  little 
tug  at  the  end  of  his  line  that  warns  him  that  a  fish  is  there. 
Then,  carefully  and  slowly,  he  pulls  the  fish  in  and  finds  that 
it's  the  biggest  one  that  has  been  landed,  as  yet,  in  his  circle 
of  friends.  Later  he  and  his  pals  and,  perhaps,  a  guide  or 
two  go  back  to  a  cozy-looking  log  camp,  where,  after  a  supper 
of  fried  fish,  he  surprises  his  friends  by  showing  them  the 
trout  he  landed.  Some  of  the  famous  spots  in  Maine  that  are 
famed  for  fishing  are  as  follows :  Moosehead  Lake,  the  Range- 
leys,  Belgrade  Lakes,  Grand  Lake,  Sebago,  Kezar  and  Moose- 
lucmaguntic.  Sebago  Lake  is  famed  for  its  landlocked  salmon. 
Black  bass  abide  in  Lower  Kezar  Pond.  Moosehead  Lake  has 
landlocked  salmon,  trout,  and  togue.  Landlocked  salmon  and 
trout  are  caught  in  the  thirteen  lakes  situated  on  Mount 
Desert. 

There  are  many  fine  camps  throughout  Maine.  Long  Lake 
is  especially  noted  for  its  camps.  North  Belgrade  and  Bel 
grade  are  famed  for  their  summer  camps.  There  are  many 
able  people  to  conduct  these  places  and  these  people  are  devoted 
to  simple  living,  and  teach  their  boys  and  girls  the  correct 
way  to  enjoy  the  rustic  country.  The  roads  in  the  Belgrade 
district  are  very  good  and  the  country  is  picturesque  and 
restful.  Mount  Desert  is  a  very  beautiful  summer  resort.  It 
is  unusually  enticing,  being  situated  on  a  perfect  spot  of  the 
Maine  coast.  Bar  Harbor  is  on  Mount  Desert.  In  Bar  Harbor 
and  Southwest  Harbor,  there  are  many  fine  mansions,  well 
known  because  famous  people  had  built  them.  At  one  time  no 
automobiles  were  allowed  on  the  island,  but  finally  the  legis- 
lature passed  a  bill  allowing  machines  there.  Judge  Cole  of 
our  own  town  did  a  great  deal  toward  helping  this  bill  to  be 
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passed.  Thirteen  exquisite  lakes  dot  the  landscape  of  this 
island.  One  can  always  find  amiable  friends  at  this  resort. 
The  scenery  is  picturesque. 

There  are  many  fine  hotels  throughout  Maine,  most  of 
which  overlook  lakes.  At  North  Belgrade  there  are  many 
attractive  buildings.  Nearly  everyone  has  heard  of  the  Poland 
Spring  House,  but  it  takes  a  bigger  purse  than  most  of  us 
have,  to  spend  a  vacation  there.  There  is  a  wonderful  view 
from  this  hotel  and  many  interesting  buildings  in  that  section 
of  the  country.  One  of  the  best  hotels  on  Moosehead  Lake  is 
the  Mount  Kineo  House.  An  excellent  golf  course  is  furnished. 

Canoeing  is  another  favorite  pastime.  Five  thousand 
canoes  in  a  season  have  been  carried  from  the  Penobscot  River 
to  Moosehead  Lake.  This  shows  how  popular  canoeing  is. 
Few  canoeing  trips  in  Maine  can  be  attempted  by  amateurs, 
as  the  rapids  are  very  dangerous.  The  law  forces  a  resident 
of  another  state  to  hire  a  guide.  A  short  outline  of  the  way 
in  which  a  canoeing  trip  is  conducted  would  be  as  follows : 

At  an  appointed  time  and  place  you  are  met  by  a  guide, 
who  usually  brings  the  canoes  and  supplies  necessary.  You 
then  proceed  with  the  journey  but  the  guide  does  all  of  the 
work.  His  duties  are  packing,  carrying,  cleaning  the  fish, 
making  the  camp,  cooking  and  washing  dishes.  Do  you  think 
an  amateur  could  do  those  things? 

A  guide  may  even  provide  the  bedding,  grub,  and  fishing 
tackle.  One  canoeing  trip — a  part  of  it  in  Canada — is  three 
hundred  miles  long.  The  camp  sites  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
are  secluded  and  attractive. 

The  most  well-known  canoe  cruise  in  the  world  is  in  Maine 
and  is  called  the  West  Branch  Cruise.  It  starts  from  Moose- 
head Lake  and  covers  the  West  Branch  of  the  Penobscot 
River  up  to  Norcross.  The  trip  by  water  covers  about  eighty 
miles.  By  this  trip  one  may  pass  Katahdin  and  Lobster  Lake 
which  is  noted  for  its  queer  freaks  of  nature.  The  Allegash 
is  another  famous  trip;  it  starts  at  Moosehead  Lake  and  ends 
at  Fort  Kent,  extending  about  two  hundred  miles.  There  are 
many  handy  stops  in  the  wilderness,  where  one  may  get  sup- 
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plies.  These  trips  will  give  any  lover  of  nature  endless 
pleasure. 

Moose  hunting  is  very  popular  in  Maine.  Deer,  moose  and 
caribou  are  plentiful  in  the  Maine  woods.  A  great  many 
people,  mostly  men,  are  drawn  to  Maine  for  this  reason.  The 
sections  of  Maine  that  are  famed  for  their  big  game  are: 
Moosehead  Lake  region,  the  Rangeleys,  Katahdin  Iron  Works, 
Norcross  and  Restigouche  Region.  The  last  named  is  perhaps 
the  most  popular  region.  Canoeists  frequently  see  moose 
when  they  come  to  the  edge  of  the  water  to  quench  their  thirst 
or  to  take  a  cool  plunge. 

For  big  game  in  Maine,  next  to  deer  are  the  black  bears. 
These  bears  sometimes  exceed  five  hundred  pounds  when 
weighed,  and  although  they  seem  bulky,  it  takes  a  really  skill- 
ful, crafty  hunter  to  bring  one  down.  Surely  to  bring  home 
such  a  trophy  is  worthy  of  praise. 

A  favorite  sport  of  vacationists  is  bathing.  This  is  espec- 
ially popular  with  people  wTho  dwell  inland.  For  cold  ocean 
bathing,  York,  Wells  and  Old  Orchard  Beaches  are  famed. 
There  are  many  fine  hotels  and  pleasure-giving  houses  at 
these  beaches.  Many  famous  people  have  built  summer  homes 
at  these  beaches.  At  Ogunquit — John  Kendrick  Bangs,  at 
Kennebunk — Booth  Tarkington,  at  York — Thomas  Nelson 
Page,  and  at  Kittery — William  Dean  Howells. 

Recently  Maine  has  been  accepted  as  a  resort  for  winter 
sports.  This  is  the  newest  offering  made  by  Maine  to  the 
sportsman.  Visitors  now  come  to  Maine  each  winter  by 
thousands,  and  this  shows  that  the  winter  sports  are  rapidly 
becoming  popular.  Maine's  winter  climate  is  as  fine  as  her 
summer  climate.  Maine  has  wonderful  opportunities  for  win- 
ter sports,  skiing,  fine  rivers  and  ponds  for  skating,  fine  roads 
for  sleighing  and  steep  hills  for  tobogganning.  Snow-shoeing 
is  also  a  very  popular  winter  sport.  It  will  do  a  tired,  over- 
worked person  more  good  to  spend  a  few  days  in  Maine  during 
the  winter  than  for  him  to  spend  three  weeks  in  Maine  in  the 
summer;  the  air  is  invigorating  and  bracing.  One  of  the 
features  of  a  Maine  winter  is  the  carnival.    A  few  of  the  big 
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carnivals  have  been  in  Waterville,  Lewiston,  Auburn,  and 
Augusta.  At  these  carnivals  a  King  and  Queen  are  chosen. 
Many  novelties  are  introduced  at  these  carnivals  such  as 
skiijoring — a  man  on  skiis  drawn  by  a  horse;  people  on  skates 
rolling  hoops,  then  exhibitions  given  by  amateurs  or  perhaps 
by  an  expert.  Although  our  winter  sports  are  only  in  their 
infancy,  Maine,  as  a  winter  resort,  is  destined  to  become  one 
of  the  greatest  centers  in  America. 

If  you  come  to  Maine  in  winter  or  summer,  you'll  always 
find  a  hearty  welcome  and  you  will  find  with  the  poet  that : 

'The  wisest  men  that  e'er  you  knew 

Have  never  deemed  it  treason 
To  rest  a  bit  and  jest  a  bit 

And  balance  up  their  reason; 
To  laugh  a  bit  and  chaff  a  bit 

And  fish  a  bit  in  season." 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  MAINE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

President  Kenneth  C.  M.  Sills  of  Bowdoin  College  was 
re-elected  President.  The  other  officers  re-elected  were  Judge 
Clarence  Hale,  vice-president;  Walter  G.  Davis,  treasurer; 
George  C.  Owen,  corresponding  secretary,  and  William  D. 
Patterson  of  Wiscasset,  recording  secretary.  Standing  Com- 
mittee, Prentice  C.  Manning,  George  A.  Emery  of  Saco, 
Augustus  F.  Moulton,  Frederick  0.  Conant,  George  E.  Bird 
of  Yarmouth,  Edward  A.  Butler  of  Rockland,  Josiah  S.  Maxcy 
of  Gardiner,  Judge  Leslie  C.  Cornish  of  Augusta  and  Philip 
G.  Clifford.  Six  other  committees  are  to  be  appointed  by 
President  Sills. 

The  nominating  committee,  which  was  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Sills,  was  John  F.  Dana,  W.  H.  Stevens  and  Josiah  S. 
Maxcy. 


SOME  POST  MASTERS  IN  MAINE  IN  1841. 

Alfred,  John  Say  ward;  Kittery,  Flanders  Newbegin;  Port- 
land, Nathaniel  Mitchell;  Saccarappa,  Geo.  Warren. 
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ANTOINETTE  DE  PONS 

Patroness  of  the  Mt.  Desert  Mission  of  Saint  Sauveur. 

(By   Wm.    Otis  Sawtelle) 


In  the  descriptive  literature  pertaining  to  the  Mount  Desert 
region  the  adjective  "romantic"  has  been  more  frequently 
used  than  any  other.  Aside  from  the  juxtaposition  of  mount- 
ains and  sea  which  accords  to  the  Island  of  the  Desert 
Mountains  a  character  all  its  own,  there  are  historical  asso- 
ciations dating  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  XVIIth  century 
which  may,  in  truth,  be  termed  romantic.  The  story  of  the 
French  Jesuit  mission  of  Saint  Sauveur  may  thus  be  charac- 
terized and  although  the  noble  lady  who  financed  that  ill-fated 
expedition  of  1613,  never  set  foot  on  American  shores,  the 
name  of  Antoinette  de  Pons,  Marquise  de  Guercheville,  is  so 
connected  with  Mount  Desert  history  that  a  brief  biography 
of  this  once  famous  beauty  of  the  French  court,  whose  fem- 
inine charms  and  graces  kindled  an  unrequited  passion  in  the 
somewhat  fickle  heart  of  the  great  Henry  of  Navarre,  may  not 
be  lacking  in  interest. 

It  may  be  more  than  conjecture  that  Antoinette  de  Pons 
was  the  daughter  of  Captain  Antoine  de  Pons1,  who  married 
as  his  second  wife,  in  1556,  Marie  de  Montchenu,  a  devout 
Catholic,  through  whose  influence  Antoine  renounced  his 
Calvinistic  tendencies  and  became  a  communicant  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Their  daughter's  childhood  was  spent  in  a 
deeply  religious  atmosphere  which  made  a  lasting  impression 
upon  her ;  and  her  youth  was  passed  in  the  court  of  Henry  III 
where  her  graceful  figure,  beautiful  face,  vivacity  and  ready 
wit  won  distinction  for  her,  even  among  that  coterie  of  courtly 


1.    Dictionnaire  Universelle  Larouse  12:1392. 
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dames  with  whom  her  lot  was  cast.  But  these  "exterio. 
advantages"  became  insignificant  compared  with  her  pur 
mind,  her  religious  zeal  and  her  unbounded  piety.2 

Antoinette  de  Pons  married  when  very  young,  Henri  d 
Silly,  comte  de  la  Roche-Guyon  and  had  by  him,  one  son  wh< 
died  without  issue.  Left  a  widow  in  the  very  bloom  of  youth 
it  is  little  wonder  when  Henry  IV,  during  one  of  his  cam 
paigns  in  Normandy,  by  chance  met  her,  that  he  should  fal 
a  ready  victim  to  her  irresistible  beauty.  But  the  marquis 
skillfully  parried  all  of  his  amorous  attacks,  replying  wit) 
wisdom  and  dignity:  "Sire,  my  rank,  perhaps,  is  not  hig 
enough  to  permit  me  to  be  your  wife,  but  my  heart  is  too  hig! 
to  permit  me  to  be  your  mistress." 

But  the  King  was  persistent  and  annoying.  So  in  orde 
to  stifle  hope  in  his  heart,  she  refused  to  see  him,  deprive 
herself  of  the  brilliant  court  life  and  retired  to  her  magnificen 
estate  of  La  Roche-Guyon,  an  inheritance  from  her  first  hus 
band,  where  she  shut  herself  up  with  her  attendants.  Her 
she  is  said  to  have  lived  in  great  splendor,  secure  in  th 
thought  that  within  the  confines  of  her  own  chateau,  her  roy£ 
lover  would  not  venture. 

Henry,  however,  was  not  disposed  of  so  easily.  Haunte 
by  her  saintly  face  and  smarting  under  one  signal  defeat,  h 
put  into  effect  a  plan  which  would  again  permit  him  to  la 
siege  to  the  heart  of  Madame  de  Guercheville.  Cleverly,  a 
he  thought,  he  arranged  a  hunting  expedition  in  the  neighboi 
hood  of  her  estates,  and  permitting  darkness  to  overtake  hi 
party,  separated  himself  with  a  few  trusty  retainers,  from  th 
rest  of  the  company.  Then  a  messenger  was  dispatched  t 
the  marquise  with  word  that  the  King,  while  hunting  in  th 
vicinity,  overtaken  by  the  night,  had  lost  his  way,  and  tha 
he  humbly  craved  the  hospitality  of  La  Roche-Guyon. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  startling  message,  Madame  d 
Guercheville  was  for  the  moment  astounded ;  but  only  for  th 
moment;  and  the  King's  messenger  was  intrusted  with 

2.    Biographie  Universelle,   19:18.    From  this  article  by  H.  de  la  Porte  numero 

abstracts  have  been  made.    See  also  Parkman,  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  Worl 

where  an  account  of  Madame  de  Guercheville  by  l'Abbe  de  Choicy  is  given  in  t) 
original  French. 
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most  gracious  reply  which  dutifully  acknowledged  the  great 
honor  conferred  upon  her  and  her  house,  closing  with  an  offer 
of  the  best  entertainment  that  was  hers  to  command.  When 
the  messenger  returned,  the  King's  joy  was  unbounded,  and 
he,  without  loss  of  time,  set  out  for  the  chateau. 

Meanwhile,  Madame  de  Guercheville  was  not  idle.  Invi- 
tations  were   hurriedly   sent  to   all  the   notables   in  the 
neighborhood,  asking  these  gentlemen  to  La  Roche-Guyon  that 
,     they  might  do  honor  to  their  sovereign.    The  chateau  was 
brilliantly  illuminated  and  lights  in  every  window  blazed 


Antoinette  De  Pona 


forth  a  welcome,  "after  a  fashion  of  the  day,"  since  an  illus- 
trious guest  was  expected,  while  below  stairs,  all  was  activity, 
as  an  army  of  cooks  and  pages  prepared  the  banquet. 

Henry  of  Navarre  soon  arrived  and  the  flickering  glare  of 
many  torches  held  aloft  by  richly  garbed  linkboys,  played 
fitfully  upon  the  pleased  countenance  of  the  king,  as  he  and  his 
small  retinue  mounted  the  steps  leading  to  the  vestibule  of  the 
chateau,  where  the  marquise,  "radiant  in  diamonds  and  more 
radiant  yet  in  beauty,"  attended  by  the  ladies  of  her  house- 
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hold,  graciously  greeted  her  sovereign.  Flattered  beyond 
measure  by  so  cordial  a  reception,  Henry  gave  his  hand  to  his 
hostess  who  led  him  within  the  chateau,  and  there,  under 
groined  arches  and  through  tapestried  halls,  she  conducted  him 
to  the  door  of  the  apartments  prepared  for  his  use.  On  the 
threshold  she  paused,  and  with  a  graceful  obeisance,  took  her 
departure. 

The  King,  so  the  story  goes,  thinking  that  she  had  gone 
to  give  some  command  for  his  entertainment,  and  would  soon 
return,  was  congratulating  himself  upon  the  success  of  his 
scheme,  when  from  his  pleasant  dreaming  he  was  rudely  awak- 
ened by  one  of  his  gentlemen-in-waiting,  who  excitedly  burst 
into  the  royal  presence  with  the  astounding  information  that 
the  marquise  had  descended  to  the  courtyard  and  was  about  to 
enter  her  coach.  Without  waiting  for  further  details  the  King 
rushed  from  his  apartment,  madly  ran  through  the  corridors 
and  down  the  stairs  to  the  court,  where  he  saw  for  himself 
that  Madame  was  indeed,  about  to  depart,  whither,  he  knew 
not. 

"What !"  exclaimed  the  distracted  King,  "am  I  driving  you 
from  your  house?"  Madame  de  Guercheville's  ready  wit 
unhesitatingly  formulated  the  clever  reply,  "Sire,  where  a 
King  is,  he  should  be  sole  master;  but  for  my  part,  I  like  to 
preserve  some  little  authority  wherever  I  may  be." 

Then,  with  the  stateliest  of  courtesies,  and  the  faintest 
suspicion  of  a  twinkle  in  her  eyes,  she  hastened  within  her 
coach,  bade  good-night  to  the  baffled  King,  and  before  he  could 
recover  his  equanimity,  disappeared  into  the  darkness. 

A  third  and  last  time,  Henry,  in  spite  of  his  failures, 
attempted  the  conquest  of  Madame  de  Guercheville's  heart, 
and  a  third  time  was  he  firmly  but  politely  and  respectfully 
repulsed.  Finally,  renouncing  his  gallant  but  futile  endeavors, 
he  remarked :  "Since  you  are  in  reality  a  lady  of  honor,  you 
will  be  one  to  my  wife,  the  Queen."  He  kept  his  word,  and 
Antoinette  de  Pons  was  soon  appointed  to  serve  in  that  ca- 
pacity to  Marie  de  Medicis.  Not  long  after,  at  Marseilles,  she 
met  the  Queen,  to  whom  she  introduced  a  kinsman  of  her 
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husband,  the  Abbe  Richelieu,  aferwards  cardinal,  whose 
phenomenal  rise  to  power  dates  from  this  incident. 

In  1594,  Charles  du  Plessis,  seigneur  de  Liancourt,  Lieu- 
tenant General  of  his  Majesty,  of  the  city  of  Paris,  became  the 
second  husband  of  Madame  de  Guercheville.  To  them  two 
children  were  born,  a  son,  Roger,  who  became  due  de  la  Roche- 
Guyon  and  a  peer  of  France,  and  a  daughter,  Gabrielle,  who 
in  1611,  married  Francois,  due  de  la  Rochefoucauld. 

On  September  15,  1613,  a  few  months  after  Captain 
Samuel  Argall  laid  in  waste  Madame  de  Guercheville's  Jesuit 
colony  at  Mount  Desert,  her  daughter  Gabrielle  gave  birth  to 
a  son  who  was  destined  to  become  of  world  wide  notoriety, 
whose  well  known  work,  the  Maxims  of  La  Rochefoucauld,, 
still  has  many  readers  in  every  land. 

Madame  de  Guercheville's  son,  Roger  du  Plessis,  married 
Jeanne  de  Schomberg  (born  1600,  died  1674).  Their  daughter 
Jeanne  Charlotte,  married  Prince  de  Marcillac  (born  1634, 
died  1714),  a  son  of  the  author  of  the  Maxims,  thereby  uniting 
the  titles  and  estates  of  La  Roche-Guyon  and  Liancourt  with 
those  of  La  Rochefoucauld.  In  this  union  of  a  granddaughter 
and  a  great-grandson,  the  titles  of  Madame  de  Guercheville's 
two  husbands  were  linked  with  those  of  her  descendants.  The 
lady  herself  would  never  take  the  name  of  Liancourt,  because 
of  the  fact  that  Gabrielle  d'Estrees,  duchess  of  Beaufort,  who 
did  not  possess  the  best  of  reputations,  was  sometimes  known 
as  Madame  de  Liancourt,  and  Madame  de  Guercheville  had 
her  scruples. 

A  descendant  of  Madame  de  Guercheville,  in  the  seventh 
generation,  by  name,  Francois-Alexander-Frederic,  due  de  la 
Rochefoucauld-Liancourt,  better  known  as  Liancourt,  was 
born  at  La  Roche-Guyon  in  1747,  in  the  chateau,  where  years 
before,  the  Great  Henry  was  forced  to  entertain  himself  as 
best  he  might,  deprived  of  the  companionship  of  its  bewitch- 
ing hostess. 

Liancourt,  a  noted  statesman  and  philanthropist,  was 
obliged  to  leave  France  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  though 
he  had,  long  before  that  dismal  period,  worked  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  peasant  classes.    His  attempt  to  save  the  king's 
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life,  however,  placed  his  own  in  danger  and  he  fled  to  America. 
Entertained  at  Philadelphia,  at  the  home  of  William  Bingham, 
who  by  the  way,  was  soon  to  own  millions  of  acres  of  land  in 
Eastern  Maine,  large  tracts  on  Mount  Desert  included, 
Liancourt  met  General  Henry  Knox.  A  warm  friendship 
sprang  up  between  these  gentlemen,  and  on  two  occasions, 
Liancourt  visited  Knox  at  his  home  in  Thomaston,  Maine,  first 
in  1795  and  again  the  next  year. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  desperate  circumstances  in  which 
many  a  noble  French  exile  found  himself,  a  remark  that 
Liancourt  once  made  to  General  Knox,  is  convincing.  "I 
have,"  said  he,  "three  dukedoms  in  my  hand  and  not  a  whole 
coat  to  my  back."  Whereupon,  so  the  story  goes,  his  ward- 
robe was  replenished  by  the  genial  general,  who  could  not  see 
his  guests  lacking  in  anything  that  lay  in  his  power  to  supply.1 

Liancourt  returned  to  Europe  in  1799,  and  soon  after 
published  an  interesting  account  of  his  travels  in  the  United 
States.  Had  he  but  known  that  an  ancestor  of  his  had  been 
instrumental  in  financing  the  first  settlement  on  Mount  Desert, 
in  all  probability,  he  would  have  paid  a  visit  to  that  Island, 
whose  desert  heights  were  plainly  visible  to  him,  as  he  coasted 
along  the  tortuous  shores  of  Penobscot  Bay. 

Another  descendant  of  Madame  de  Guercheville,  Marie 
Louise  Elizabeth  Nicole  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  granddaughter 
jf  the  author  of  the  Maxims,  had  a  melancholy  interest  in 
America.  It  was  her  husband,  Frederic  de  la  Rochefoucauld 
de  Roye,  marquis  de  Poussy,  better  known  in  New  England 
history  as  the  due  d'Anville,  who  commanded  the  formidable 
squadron,  collected  at  Brest,  in  1746,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
taking Louisburg  and  of  capturing  Boston.  The  story  of  the 
destruction  of  this  powerful  French  fleet  by  storm  and 
pestilence  is  well  known  Colonial  history,  and  the  death  by 
apoplexy,  chagrin  or  suicide,  of  the  due  d'Anville,  was  the 
tragic  ending  of  this  elaborately  planned  campaign.  The 
duke's  body  was  buried  on  a  little  island,  in  what  is  now 
Halifax  harbor. 


1.    Eaton,  Thomaston,  Rockland  and  S.  Thomaston,  1:211. 

Starrett,  Gen.  Henry  Knox,  a  paper  read  before  the  12mo  Club,  Rockland,  Me.,  1902. 
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At  Liancourt-sous-Clermont,  not  far  from  Paris,  the  ruins 
of  the  chateau  of  La  Roche-Guyon  may  still  be  seen.  There 
also,  is  the  XVIth  century  church,  built  by  Charles  du  Plessis 
and  his  wife  Antoinette  de  Pons,  within  which,  in  the  chapel 
of  Saint  Martin,  are  two  statues  of  white  marble  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  its  pious  founders.  Madame  de  Guercheville 
died  on  January  16,  1632.  Nearly  three  hundred  years  have 
passed  since  then,  and  the  march  of  Time  has  wrought  colossal 
changes.  Nations  once  powerful  have  gone  down  in  defeat; 
flags,  symbolic  of  ancient  feudalism,  have  given  place  to 
emblems  of  democracy;  while  that  vast  western  wilderness 
domain,  once  trackless,  but  for  the  few  sinuous  trails  of  wild 
beast  and  savage,  has  become  a  great  federation  of  sovereign 
states,  destined  to  turn  the  scale  in  a  terrible  crisis  of  world's 
history. 

Mindful  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  men  of  New  England 
who  fought  the  countrymen  of  Madame  de  Guercheville,  at 
Pemaquid,  Louisburg  and  Quebec,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  many  of  their  descendants  made,  in  her  native  land,  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  the  common  cause;  that  on  the  battle- 
fields of  France,  youths  of  Mount  Desert,  born  within  sight  of 
Mount  Saint  Sauveur,  fought  the  good  fight  and  finished  their 
course. 


THE  MARCH  OF  BENEDICT  ARNOLD  THROUGH  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  MAINE 

An  address  by  Charles  J.  Nichols,  Esq.  of  Portland,  Maine,  before  the  Society  of 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 


PART  II 


Note:  In  the  preceding  issue  of  the  Journal  appeared 
the  first  instalment  wherein  the  author  told  of  the  departure 
of  Arnold  from  his  native  town  at  the  head  of  a  small  number 

Note.  Alfred  Ladd  of  Cranberry  Isles,  Eugene  Norwood  of  Southwest  Harbor  and 
Lester  Lurvey  of  Northeast  Harbor,  lost  their  lives  in  France ;  killed  in  action,  or  died 
of  wounds:  all  three  were  descendants  of  Jacob  and  Hannah  Boynton  Lurvey,  pioneer 
•ettjers  at  Norwood's  Cove,  adjacnt  to  Fernald's  Point  (St.  Sauveur;  on  the  west. 
Hannah's  father,  Enoch  Boynton,  of  Newbury,  Mass.,  fought  at  Louisburg. 
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of  provincials  known  as  the  "Governor's  Foot  Guards;"  of 
the  appointment  of  the  first  Major-Generals  by  Continental 
Congress;  of  the  hurried  capture  of  Ticonderoga,  in  which 
Arnold  took  a  prominent  part;  of  the  plan  to  invade  Canada, 
through  Maine;  of  the  selection  of  Arnold  as  the  leader;  of  the 
arrival  of  the  forces  at  Fort  Western;  of  the  trip  up  the 
Kennebec  and  across  the  "Great  Carry"  so  called,  and  up  the 
Dead  River  nearly  to  Flagstaff. 

To  crown  his  injustice  and 
meanness  of  character,  be- 
fore the  second  day's  battle, 
Gates  deprived  Arnold  of  his 
division  and  gave  it  to  Gen- 
eral Lincoln,  so  that  on  that 
famous  day,  the  seventh 
of  October,  1777,  he,  "the 
bravest  of  the  brave,"  won 
for  freedom  her  decisive 
victory,  riding  at  the  head  of 
troops  without  even  authority 
to  give  a  command  and  with- 
out his  own  division  of 
soldiers  which  he  had  so  gallantly  led  eighteen  days  before. 

He,  who  deliberately  plans  the  ruin  of  others  acting  in  the 
common  cause  of  liberty,  whose  shoe  strings  he  is  unworthy  to 
untie,  is  not  only  the  basest  coward  in  all  history,  but  commits 
an  act  of  treason  under  the  guise  of  patriotism,  that  should  fix 
a  deep  and  damning  curse  upon  his  name  forever.  When  men 
shudder  at  the  name  of  Benedict  Arnold,  let  them  turn  abhor- 
rent from  the  grave  of  Horatio  Gates. 

Charles  Lee,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  English 
expedition  against  Louisburg  in  1757,  was  made  the  second 
Major  General  by  Continental  Congress  after,  however,  he 
went  through  the  ridiculous  formality  of  taking  a  solemn  oath 
to  be  faithful  to  the  cause  of  the  colonies. 

Monmouth  was  the  only  great  battle  in  which  he  led  the 
command,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  shout  "Long  live  Wash- 
ington" that  rent  the  air  upon  the  unexpected  and  timely 
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presence  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  as  he  galloped  upon  the 
field  and  hurled  back  the  colonists  on  the  hottest  summer  day 
a  battle  was  ever  fought  in  any  land,  Monmouth  would  have 
been  an  overwhelming  defeat,  through  no  other  cause  than  the 
deliberate  design  on  the  part  of  Lee  to  give  a  rebuke  to  Wash- 
ington for  ordering  the  attack.  In  this  way  he  could  show 
Congress  and  the  revolutionists  that  Washington  was  no 
longer  a  fit  man  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  army.  Such  treachery 
is  on  a  par  with  the  selling  of  a  garrison  for  eight  hundred 
pounds  English  money.  Lee's  animosity  to  Washington  em- 
bittered his  feeling  toward  the  whole  country  and  he  lived 
and  died  in  almost  as  much  obscurity  as  did  Arnold. 


Photo  by  A.  W.  Gordon. 
This  tablet  marks  the  headquarters  of  Col.  Benedict  Arnold  in  the  town  of  Pittston, 
Me.,  Sept.  21-23,  1775,  when  he  was  the  guest  of  Major  Colburn  during  the  transfer 
of  his  army  of  1100  men  and  supplies  for  the  expedition  to  Quebec.  To  commemor- 
ate the  event  the  tablet  is  placed  by  the  Samuel  Grant  Chapter  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  1913. 

The  last  of  our  English  born  officers,  Conway,  had  no 
important  command  in  any  action.  Holding  a  minor  position 
at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  while  Gates  was  the  superior 
officer,  he  is  known  chiefly  by  the  conspiracy  which  bears 
his  name — The  Conway  Cabal — a  mad  attempt  to  force  Con- 
gress to  make  Gates  Commander  in  Chief  in  place  of 
Washington  after  the  battle  of  Saratoga.    Had  he  accom- 
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plished  this  he  had  hoped  and  been  promised  to  hold  the 
second  position  in  the  land.  Such  pernicious  wickedness,  and 
nefarious  schemes  are  nothing  else  than  the  betrayal  of  the 
common  cause,  although  the  price  is  ambition  instead  of  gold. 
Like  other  traitors  this  land  was  not  a  comfortable  place  for 
Conway,  and  he  went  to  France  where  he  sank  into  that  dis- 
grace he  so  richly  merited  and  died  an  unknown  and  unwept 
death. 

About  the  time  of  the  "Boston  Tea  Party"  Arnold  formed 
in  his  native  town,  a  company  of  militia  of  fifty-eight  men 
known  as  the  "Governor's  Foot  Guards,"  receiving  at  their 
hands  the  unanimous  appointment  of  Captain.  When  the 
news  of  Concord  and  Lexington  reached  New  Haven,  Arnold 
was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  persons  there.  He  immedi- 
ately offered  to  lead  any  number  of  volunteers  to  the  field  of 
combat.  The  next  day  he  found  sixty — many  of  them  from 
the  Guards — willing  to  put  themselves  under  his  command. 
After  a  delay  of  a  few  hours  in  getting  the  ammunition  from 
the  selectmen  of  the  town,  the  little  band  marched  forth  from 
that  village,  never  to  return. 

On  their  arrival  at  Cambridge  he  went  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  army,  with  a  proposal  to  lead  an  expedition  against 
Ticonderoga.  His  plan  was  accepted  and  he  received  the 
appointment  of  "Colonel"  with  authority  to  enlist  four  hun- 
dred men  for  the  undertaking.  Here  the  military  genius  of 
the  soldier  began  to  show  itself.  Within  three  days  after 
receiving  his  commission,  he  had  raised  the  required  number 
of  men  and  was  in  Stockbridge  near  the  border  between 
Massachusetts  and  New  York,  travelling  over  fifty  miles  a  day 
in  his  haste  to  the  scene  of  action. 

How  with  Ethan  Allen,  he  captured  Ticonderoga  at  day- 
break with  eighty  men  is  familiar  to  every  school-boy.  You 
recall  Allen's  command  as  he  pushed  by  the  sentry,  "Surren- 
der this  fort  instantly."  "By  what  authority?"  inquired  the 
astonished  sentinel.  "In  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah  and 
the  Continental  Congress,"  screamed  Allen.  This  reply  ap- 
pears to  us,  at  this  late  day,  as  especially  ludicrous  when  it 
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is  remembered  that  the  first  Continental  Congress  did  not 
convene  until  six  hours  after  Ticonderoga  was  captured. 

A  fortress  which  had  cost  Great  Britain  eight  million 
pounds  sterling  was  captured  in  ten  minutes  by  eighty  undis- 
ciplined provincials  under  the  leadership  of  two  dare-devils 
from  opposite  parts  of  New  England.  Soon  after  this, 
Arnold  returned  to  Cambridge  just  at  the  time  when  a 
project  for  the  invasion  of  Canada  through  the  forests  of 
Maine  was  being  considered.  It  was  decided  that  ten  Com- 
panies of  Musketmen  from  New  England,  three  of  riflemen 
from  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  making  in  all  eleven 
hundred  men,  be  selected  for  this  hazardous  enterprise. 

Washington,  who  knew  that  the  leader  must  be  of  indom- 
itable courage,  appointed  Arnold  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  forces  with  the  rank  of  Colonel.  That  was  the  same  rank 
given  him  when  he  set  out  for  Ticonderoga  four  months  before. 
To  an  ordinary  man  this  undertaking  would  have  been  any- 
thing but  acceptable,  but  Arnold  never  hesitated  to  measure 
his  strength  with  any  obstacle.  As  there  was  nothing  he 
dare  not  do,  so  there  was  nothing  he  would  refuse  to  attempt. 
In  September,  1775,  the  expedition  reached  Old  Fort  Western, 
opposite  the  present  city  of  Augusta.  The  difficulties  now 
commenced  and  the  tremendous  energy  of  Arnold  began  to 
develop.  His  headlong  impulses  sobered  into  stern  resolution. 
He  was  not  ignorant  of  the  perils  before  him,  nor  the  uncer- 
tainty of  success.  The  dark  and  silent  forest  received  into  its 
bosom,  the  brave  little  band  over  whose  sad  fate  the  country 
was  yet  to  weep. 

At  Norridgewock  Falls,  all  the  boats,  luggage  and  artillery 
had  to  be  carried  a  mile  and  a  quarter  through  the  woods. 
In  coming  thus  far  the  boats  had  sprung  a  leak  and  between 
repairing  them  and  transporting  baggage,  seven  days  were 
lost  in  going  this  mile  and  a  quarter.  At  length  after  incred- 
ible toil,  they  reached  the  Great  Carrying  Place,  extending 
from  the  Kennebec  to  the  Dead  River — fifteen  miles  of  forest, 
swamp  or  mountains,  inhabited  only  by  the  beasts  of  prey. 
No  bugle  note  cheered  their  march,  yet  those  men  panted  on 
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without  a  murmur.  If  this  had  been  a  retreat  from  a  victori- 
ous enemy  and  the  flight  had  been  from  danger  toward  safety, 
such  sturdy  resolutions  would  not  have  been  so  strange.  But 
for  men  untrained  for  the  march,  to  go  from  their  homes  at 
the  beginning  of  a  New  England  winter  after  an  enemy, 
through  such  a  wilderness,  carrying  their  entire  provisions, 
making  retreat  impossible,  their  destination  being  a  walled 
city  which  they  must  take  or  perish  in  the  attempt,  was  an 
exhibition  of  courage  and  endurance  without  parallel  in 
history. 

The  names  of  the  thousand  heroes  have  been  buried  in  the 
dead  past,  yet  their  noble  example  of  bravery  and  suffering 
for  the  liberty  of  their  fellow-men  is  recorded  in  a  higher  book 
than  any  human  history.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that 
among  those  who  trod  the  soil  of  our  native  state  on  that 
expedition,  was  a  young  volunteer  destined  to  become  after- 
ward a  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, — Aaron  Burr. 
Among  the  associate  officers  were  Henry  Dearborn,  afterwards 
of  Pittston,  Maine,  and  later  Secretary  of  War  during  the  two 
terms  of  President  Jefferson ;  Samuel  McCobb  of  Georgetown, 
Maine,  afterwards  Brigadier-General,  and  Ralph  J.  Meigs,  the 
father  of  the  Postmaster-General  bearing  the  same  name  who 
served  under  both  President  Madison  and  President  Monroe. 
John  Getchell  of  Vassalborough  was  one  of  the  guides  a  por- 
tion of  the  way  after  leaving  Fort  Western. 

Several  historians  have  stated  that  Captain  Lamb  with  a 
Company  of  heavy  artillery  was  on  this  expedition,  but  it 
appears  from  the  weight  of  modern  authority  that  Captain 
Lamb  with  the  artillery  went  with  Major-General  Mont- 
gomery and  joined  the  Arnold  forces  at  Quebec.  It  ^ould 
be  practically  impossible  to  convey  heavy  guns  over  the  route 
travelled  by  Arnold,  or  to  transport  them  over  the  steep 
precipices  at  the  head  of  the  Chaudiere,  with  the  equipment 
of  the  expedition.  No  doubt  it  was  first  planned  that 
Captain  Lamb  should  accompany  Arnold,  but  on  later  consid- 
eration, he  was  sent  with  the  detachment  under  Montgomery. 

While  the  army  was  wending  its  way  over  the  silent  waters 
of  the  Dead  River,  a  terrible  storm  arose  lasting  nearly  three 
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days.  Suddenly  the  heretofore  currentless  waters  began  to 
swell  with  a  roar  like  that  of  an  ocean  tide.  Instantly  all  was 
confusion.  Boats  drifted  into  the  forest  and  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see,  the  level  ground  was  one  broad  lake  out  of  which 
rose  tall  trees,  like  succesesive  columns  of  the  Parthenon.  The 
waters  had  risen  six  feet  in  nine  hours.  But  Arnold  could  not 
wait  for  it  to  subside  as  the  food  was  almost  gone.  Those 
soldiers  had  for  a  month  been  fighting  nature  beyond  the 
sight  of  civilization,  and  now  famine  began  to  stare  them  in 
the  face.  But  the  greater  the  danger  that  presented  itself, 
the  greater  energy  Arnold  began  to  put  forth.  His  was  one 
of  those  terrible  natures  that  may  be  broken  but  never  will 
yield. 

Here  Colonel  Enos  with  three  companies  deserted  and  re- 
turned to  Cambridge,  where  on  his  arrival,  he  was  received 
with  curses  for  having  left  his  comrades  to  perish  in  the 
wilderness.  Arnold  gathered  his  remaining  forces  and  pitched 
his  camp  at  Flagstaff  Plantation  and  raised  the  first  flag  after 
leaving  Fort  Western.  Here  he  cared  for  the  sick  and  fa- 
tigued. He  took  this  opportunity  to  send  Captain  Bigelow 
upon  the  rugged  mountain  which  now  bears  his  name,  still  a 
beacon  to  trappers  and  hunters,  for  the  purpose  of  discover- 
ing from  its  lofty  eminence,  the  spires  of  Quebec,  but  higher 
mountains  obscured  his  view,  and  in  five  days  the  brave 
soldiers  plunged  again  into  the  wilderness,  their  number 
reduced  by  sickness  and  death. 

On  the  summit  that  divides  the  Kennebec  from  the  Chau- 
dier,  the  watershed  of  Maine,  he  shared  the  last  provisions 
with  his  comrades  and  told  them  their  only  safety  lay  in 
following  him.  Without  a  guide  or  any  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
tance, he  led  them  on  for  four  days  more.  The  last  of  the  food 
had  been  consumed,  the  men  tore  off  mooseskin  moccasins  and 
gnawed  at  them  for  the  little  nourishment  they  contained.  Yet 
in  this  depth  of  misery  they  showed  themselves  worthy  of 
their  leader.  He  was  an  inspiration  in  life,  an  inspiration  in 
the  face  of  death.  As  he  passed  along,  the  river  before  him,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  filled  with  his  toiling  army,  as 
nearly  to  their  armpits  in  the  water,  they  shoved  the  heavy 
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boats  against  the  current.  Loud  cheers  rent  the  silent  forest 
as  his  frail  canoe  came  in  sight  of  those  brave  fellows,  who 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  caught  his  energy  and  determination. 
At  night  they  would  go  on  shore  and  kindling  a  blazing  fire, 
lie  down  to  rest.  The  morning  sun  saw  them  again  plunge 
into  the  river  and  push  eagerly  forward.  Never  in  the  tumult 
of  battle,  as  he  galloped  to  the  charge,  did  Arnold  appear  to 
better  advantage  than  here,  away  from  the  habitation  of  men, 
he  struggled  to  lead  that  army  through  the  woods  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Maine.  After  having  marched  over  eighty  miles  during 
the  last  four  days  they  suddenly  emerged  into  a  French 
settlement. 

Arnold's  first  thought  was  his  suffering  troops  now  slowly 
sinking  from  hunger  and  fatigue.  Here  was  a  scene  equal  to 
Valley  Forge  two  years  later.  Arnold  among  those  weak 
comrades  ministering  with  his  own  hand  to  their  wants,  band- 
aging frozen  limbs  and  fingers,  smoothing  fevered  brows, 
feeding  the  starving,  yes,  even  burying  those  who  -  had 
succumbed  to  death.  Washington,  himself,  was  not  a  more 
sublime  figure  than  this  man,  as  with  aching  heart  he  looked 
into  the  pale  faces  of  those  who  had  risked  their  lives  to  follow 
him  through  one  of  the  most  remarkable  marches  on  record. 

The  crossing  of  the  Alps  by  Napoleon  with  twenty  thou- 
sand men  will  not  compare  with  it.  He  had  an  open  path,  no 
uncertainty  about  the  way,  a  short  distance  and  abundance 
of  provisions.  True,  it  was  a  large  army,  but  he  could  sub- 
divide it.  The  Great  Saint  Bernard  pass  is  only  a  few  miles 
over,  three  days,  possibly  four  is  ample  time  to  make  it.  While 
here  was  an  army  marching  for  forty-five  days  through  fearful 
solitude,  wading  streams,  climbing  mountains,  scaling  preci- 
pices, drenched  with  rain  and  wasted  with  toil, — making 
beasts  of  burden  of  themselves,  enduring  cold,  hunger  and 
famine,  all  to  place  two  hundred  miles  of  desolate  forest  be- 
tween themselves  and  safety.  Men  making  a  retreat  may  take 
such  chances.  Ney  leading  the  "Old  Guard"  back  from 
Moscow,  Julian  retreating  across  the  desert,  Suwarrow  over 
the  Alps,  are  wonderful  accomplishments  in  the  history  of 
warfare,  but  the  feat  would  have  been  far,  far  greater  had  they 
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voluntarily  entered  into  those  perils  in  marching  to  meet  an 
enemy  instead  of  fleeing  before  a  victorious  one.  Human 
beings  will  dare  any  peril  if  it  less  than  the  one  which 
threatens  from  behind,  and  that  march  to  Quebec  is  a  lasting 
monument  of  the  daring,  energy  and  firmness  of  the  character 
of  Benedict  Arnold. 

Had  not  the  Indian  to  whom  were  entrusted  the  letters  to 
General  Schuyler,  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  the  gover- 
nor of  the  city,  the  result  of  that  expedition  might  have  been 
different.  But  the  British  being  thus  warned  and  prepared 
for  an  attack,  had  cut  off  every  avenue  whereby  the  Ameri- 
cans could  obtain  provisions,  and  had  removed  all  boats  from 
the  river  and  strengthened  the  fortifications.  One  night, 
however,  Arnold  succeeded  in  transporting  five  hundred  men 
across  in  canoes  before  he  was  discovered  by  the  guard  boats. 
Undismayed,  he  rallied  these  five  hundred  and  boldly  ascended 
the  precipice  to  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  where  Wolfe,  sixteen 
years  before,  had  fallen  in  the  successful  attempt  to  wrest  this 
city  from  the  grip  of  France.  Here  Arnold  led  his  men  within 
five  hundred  feet  of  the  wall  and  sent  a  summons  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  fortress  to  surrender.  This  summons,  received 
in  derision,  they  answered  by  the  cannon.  Arnold  pitched  his 
tents  and  waited  for  the  arrival  of  Montgomery.  The  union 
of  the  remnants  of  the  two  armies,  the  gallant  assault  upon 
the  city,  the  tragic  death  of  Montgomery,  the  bravery  and  the 
wounding  of  Arnold  and  the  capture  of  Morgan  after  night's 
fighting  against  fearful  odds,  are  all  familiar  to  every  student 
of  American  history. 

For  his  gallant  conduct  in  storming  Quebec,  Congress 
promoted  Arnold  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General, — but  the 
parchment  containing  the  commission  was  never  received  by 
him.  Congress  withheld  it  on  one  pretext  and  another  until 
it  was  too  late.  He  who  had  won  promotion  on  the  field  of 
battle,  left  the  colonies  with  the  mere  Colonel's  commission 
given  him  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  at  the  time  he  set  out 
for  Ticonderoga,  on  an  expedition  of  his  own  undertaking. 

How  bravely  Arnold  fought  at  Saratoga,  the  shattering  of 
his  leg  after  the  signal  victory,  the  furlough  at  Philadelphia, 
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while  his  wound  was  healing,  his  marriage  to  Miss  Shippen, 
the  daughter  of  a  Tory  merchant,  his  being  stationed  at  West 
Point,  his  attempted  surrender  of  the  entire  garrison  for 
eight  hundred  pounds  sterling,  his  narrow  escape  to  the 
•British  lines  and  the  capture  and  tragic  death  of  Andre,  are 
all  matters  of  later  familiar  history  upon  which  much  has  been 
said  and  written.  But  when  we  realize  that,  had  this  con- 
spiracy been  perfected,  which  was  prevented  only  by  a  hair's 
breadth,  all  our  generals,  officers,  soldiers  and  members  of 
Continental  Congress  and  sympathizers  with  the  American 
cause,  would  have  died  on  the  gibbet  as  did  the  revolutionises 
of  France,  we  shudder  at  the  magnitude  of  the  attempted 
crime.    Prevented,  I  say,  only  by  a  hair's  breadth. 

It  was  merely  the  strangest  chance  that  Andre  was  cap- 
tured. His  passports  were  complete  and  truly  vouched  for. 
His  mission  had  been  performed  and  his  return  to  the 
"Vulture"  under  cover  of  night  had  been  faultlessly  planned. 
He,  himself,  made  the  error  which  cost  him  his  life  and  saved 
the  American  colonists.  First  it  was  planned  that  Arnold 
should  go  on  board  the  "Vulture"  which  came  up  the  Hudson 
for  that  purpose  and  meet  Andre  there,  but  fearing  that 
suspicion  would  rest  upon  him,  he  sent  one  Joshua  Smith  with 
two  boatsmen  to  the  "Vulture,"  who  took  Andre  on  shore 
and  met  Arnold  at  Smith's  house  where  the  papers  regarding 
the  surrender  and  the  payment  of  the  money  were  drawn  up 
and  signed,  and  then  the  following  night  Smith  was  to  accom- 
pany Andre  on  the  White  Plains  road  as  far  as  Pines  Bridge, 
but  the  night  being  exceedingly  dark,  they  stopped  about  three 
miles  north  of  Pines  Bridge  at  the  "Robinson  Tavern"  so- 
called.  Before  reaching  that  house,  however,  they  were 
stopped  by  Captain  Boyd  who  called  for  their  passports,  and 
after  examining  them,  allowed  both  to  pass,  believing  them 
to  be  colonists  and  told  them  to  keep  on  the  White  Plains  Road 
as  the  Tarrytown  road  was  filled  with  British  cowboys.  The 
cowboys  were,  as  their  name  indicates,  Tories  or  sympathizers 
of  the  British  side  who  engaged  in  plundering  cattle  from  the 
colonists  and  driving  them  to  New  York  to  supply  the  British 
food.  They  were  unprincipled  and  in  every  way  an  exceed- 
ingly rough  set  of  people.    So  when  Andre  and  Smith  parted 
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the  next  morning  near  Pines  Bridge  after  proceeding  a  short 
distance,  Andre,  instead  of  keeping  the  White  Plains  road  as 
he  had  intended,  turned  into  the  Tarrytown  road,  having  in 
mind  that  the  cowboys  or  Tory  sympathizers  were  on  that 
road,  and  that  he  would  be  among  his  friends.  The  cowboys 
were  also  known  as  the  "lower  party"  in  the  common  parlance 
of  the  day. 

By  chance  on  the  same  morning  seven  Americans,  among 
whom  were  John  Paulding,  David  Williams  and  Isaac  Van 
Wirt  took  it  into  their  heads  to  watch  the  Tarrytown  road  and 
intercept  any  suspicious  stragglers  or  droves  of  cattle  that 
might  be  passing  to  New  York.  About  a  mile  north  of  the 
village  of  Tarrytown  and  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  the  road  crosses  a  brook  and  in  the 
thick  bushes  on  the  side  of  the  brook  the  men  were  hidden.  I 
quote  from  records  at  Washington  of  the  testimony  of 
Paulding  taken  at  the  time  of  the  Court  Martial  of  Andre,  in 
which  Paulding  says : — 

"We  saw  several  persons  whom  we  were  acquainted  with, 
pass,  and  by  and  by  a  gentlemanly  looking  man  with  boots  on 
was  seen  hurrying  along.  Williams  said  to  me,  'You  better 
stop  him.'  Upon  that  I  presented  my  fire-lock  to  him  and  told 
him  to  stand.  He  replied,  "I  hope  that  you  belong  to  our 
party/  and  I  asked  him  what  party  and  he  said,  To  the  lower 
party,  the  cowboys.'  Upon  that  I  told  him  that  I  did.  He 
said,  'I  am  a  British  officer  out  of  the  country  and  I  hope  you 
will  not  detain  me  a  minute.'  Upon  that  I  told  him  to  dis- 
mount ;  he  looked  surprised  at  such  a  request  from  a  Tory,  but 
finally  pulled  out  Arnold's  pass  made  to  John  Anderson.  I 
could  not  understand  why  he  should  have  a  pass  of  Arnold  if 
he  was  a  British  officer,  but  I  should  certainly  have  let  him 
gone  if  he  had  not  before  called  himself  a  British  officer.  We 
took  him  into  the  bushes  and  on  searching  him  found  nothing 
of  any  writings.  Finally  we  told  him  to  pull  off  his  boots,  to 
which  he  seemed  indifferent.  We  got  one  boot  off  but  found 
nothing.  Finally  we  found  some  papers  in  the  bottom  of 
his  stocking  next  to  his  foot.  I  looked  at  the  contents  and 
said,  'He  is  a  spy.'    He  then  offered  us  any  sum  of  money  if 
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we  would  let  him  go.  He  said  he  would  give  us  his  saddle, 
bridle,  watch  and  a  hundred  guineas  and  I  replied,  'If  you  will 
give  us  ten  thousand  guineas  you  shall  not  go/  He  begged  us 
not  to  ask  him  any  questions.  He  said  when  he  came  to  the 
commander  he  would  reveal  all." 

Arnold  would  never  have  betrayed  his  country  had  Con- 
gress treated  him  with  justice.  The  traitor  has  now  no 
advocate  and  nothing  can  be  said  against  him  that  is  not 
readily  believed.  His  best  actions  have  been  belied,  his  daring 
victories  have  brought  on  him  insults  from  his  powerful 
enemies.  His  brilliant  career  seemed  only  to  fan  the  flame  of 
jealousy.  Finding  five  junior  and  inferior  officers  made 
Major  Generals  in  place  of  him,  and  none  of  these  had  seen 
any  real  fighting  up  to  that  time,  envy  and  hatred  pierced 
his  haughty  nature  and  aimed  the  first  arrow  at  his  bosom. 
This  was  a  gross  insult  to  one  who  had  won  his  laurels,  not 
in  the  tilting  yard,  not  at  the  tournament,  not  in  any  kind  of 
mimic  warfare,  but  by  a  march  through  a  virgin  forest,  by 
the  severest  hardships  and  sufferings  beneath  the  walls  of 
Quebec;  on  the  Lake  against  the  most  decisive  odds,  and  on 
the  field  in  the  midst  of  carnage  and  blood,  until  he  stood 
radiant  and  glittering  far  above  the  others,  side  by  side  with 
Washington.  Bitter  as  the  disappointment  must  have  been, 
he  still  possessed  the  character  of  a  noble  man.  He  addressed 
a  letter  to  Congress  in  the  following  words :  "My  commission 
was  conferred  unsolicited  and  received  with  pleasure  only  as 
a  means  of  serving  my  country.  With  equal  pleasure  I  will 
resign  it  when  I  can  no  longer  serve  with  honor."  Would  that 
he  had  given  up  his  command  and  saved  himself  from  the 
curse  of  his  countrymen  and  the  scorn  of  the  world !  But 
Washington  who  knew  his  true  worth  and  value  as  a  soldier, 
earnestly  requested  him  to  remain. 

It  is  well  for  his  enemies  that  his  career  terminated  as  it 
did,  for  had  he  remained  true  to  his  country  and  survived  the 
tumult  and  chaos  of  the  Revolution,  they  would  have  cowed 
before  the  light  which  history  would  have  thrown  on  their 
actions.  Arnold's  treason  cast  the  pall  of  oblivion  over  all 
his  noble  deeds,  covered  his  career  with  infamy  and  fixed  a 
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deep  and  damning  curse  on  his  name  forever.  That  may  be 
right  and  just,  but  there  is  another  lesson  beside  the  ignominy 
of  treason  to  be  learned  from  his  history,  namely,  that  it  is 
nothing  less  than  criminal,  to  let  party  spirit  or  personal 
friendship  promote  the  less  deserving  over  their  superiors. 

On  the  exposure  of  his  treason,  Arnold  became  an  outcast 
and  an  outlaw.  Every  pen  denounced  and  every  tongue  cursed 
him.  There  should  be  no  desire  to  change  the  indignation 
and  resentment  felt  toward  him  by  his  countrymen  for  that 
act.  In  that,  he  should  be  "sadly  conspicuous  to  the  end  of 
time/'  Not  one  drop  of  pity  should  be  poured  into  the  bitter 
cup  of  denunciation  which  has  been  so  constantly  heaped  upon 
his  head  for  the  selling  of  his  soul.  Had  all  this  been  confined 
to  his  treason,  none  would  question  its  justice.  He,  who  had 
been  the  trusted  friend  of  Washington,  Warren  and  Schuyler, 
was  now  declared  guilty  of  every  crime  and  denied  a  single 
virtue,  even  bravery. 

To  Arnold,  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  was  the  ingrati- 
tude of  his  countrymen,  and  maddened  by  his  wrongs,  real  or 
imaginary,  when  the  tempter  came,  he  fell.  His  life  is  full  of 
dramatic  interest,  and  while  true  to  his  flag,  the  career  of  no 
soldier  of  the  Revolution  is  more  full  of  thrilling  incidents, 
heroic  deeds  and  daring  bravery,  but  when  driven  to  des- 
peration, crazed  by  injustice,  disappointed  and  chagrined,  he 
became  bitter  and  revengeful  and  was  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
cause  for  which  he  had  so  often  bled,  that  his  enemies  in  his 
native  land  might  be  crushed,  like  Samson,  in  the  ruins.  That 
proud  and  determined  spirit,  full  of  resolution  and  will,  was 
never  made  to  bend  to  the  unworthy.  The  storm  that  struck 
must  leave  him  standing  unharmed  or  utterly  wrecked.  Sub- 
mission was  a  word  he  never  learned  and  a  virtue  he  never 
practiced.  That  quality  made  him  resistless  in  combat  and 
made  him  also  desperate  under  restraints  which  he  deemed 
unjust.  One  great  cause  of  his  success  was  his  celerity  of 
movement.  His  blow  was  no  sooner  planned  than  it  fell,  and 
in  the  heat  of  a  close  fight,  he  was  prompt  and  deadly  as  a 
bolt  from  heaven.  "Shattering  that  he  might  reach,  and 
shattering  what  he  reached,"  he  was  one  of  those  fearful  men 
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in  the  world  that  make  us  tremble.  A  braver  man  never  led 
an  army.  He  not  only  seemed  unconscious  of  fear,  but  loved 
excitement  of  danger  and  was  never  more  at  home  than  when 
in  the  smoke  of  the  conflict.  Place  a  column  of  ten  thousand 
troops  under  him  and  Napoleon  himself  could  not  carry  it 
farther  nor  hurl  it  with  greater  strength  and  deadly  terror 
upon  an  enemy  than  he.  Caught  by  no  surprise,  patient  and 
steady  under  trials,  energetic  and  determined  amid  obstacles, 
equal  to  any  emergency,  even  to  rashness,  he  was  a  terrible 
man  on  the  battle  field.  But  he  fell  like  Lucifer,  never  to  rise 
again. 

When  the  writer  of  future  history  gathers  the  great  events 
of  warfare  in  the  various  ages  of  our  world,  as  he  gleans  the 
great  marches  under  the  great  leaders,  as  he  recalls  Xerxes 
with  that  vast  army  in  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  conquer 
Greece;  as  he  notes  Alexander  the  Great  encountering  no 
opposition  in  the  acquisition  of  the  East  or  Hannibal  seven 
days  crossing  the  Pyrenees ;  Julius  Caesar  suffering  only  two 
defeats  in  his  invasion  of  Gaul  and  Briton,  or  Tamerlane 
leading  his  ruthless  armies  across  the  provinces  of  Asia;  as 
he  tells  the  story  of  the  Crusaders  with  every  possible  equip- 
ment marching  forth  to  reclaim  the  Holy  land ;  as  he  sees 
Charlemagne  and  Frederick  the  Great,  driving  the  Slavs  from 
their  borders ;  as  he  beholds  Bonaparte  crossing  the  Alps  with 
the  flower  of  France ;  as  he  pictures  Sherman  in  his  devastat- 
ing march  to  the  sea;  as  he  hears  the  million  Japanese 
shouting  as  they  fall  upon  Port  Arthur,  or  listens  to  the  cries 
of  the  helpless  as  the  conquering  Germans  surge  through 
Belgium,  he  will  place  above  them  all,  as  the  most  daring  in 
its  conception,  the  most  dangerous  in  its  undertaking,  the 
most  painful  throughout  its  endurance,  the  most  marvelous  in 
its  perfection,  and  the  most  perilous  at  its  completion  of  all 
the  voluntary  attacks  in  the  world's  history  of  warfare,  the 
forty-five  days  march  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles 
through  the  trackless  wilds  of  Maine  in  the  winter  of  1775. 
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Remonstrance  of  William  S.  Shaw  and  Others 


$ 


To    the    Honourable    Senate  and 
House    of    Representatives  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  in  Legisla- 
ture assembled  June,  1820. 
The  remonstrance  of  the  under- 
signed inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Wiscasset,  members  of  the  second 
religious  society  or  parish  therein 
and  pew  holders  in  the  meeting 
house  occupied  by  the  first  parish  in 
said  town  against  the  petition  of 
Warren  Rice  and  others,  committee 
of  said  parish,  praying  your  honours 
to  authorize  by  law  the  assessment 
of  a  tax  upon  the  pews  of  said 
meeting  house  to  defray  parochial  charges,  humbly  repre- 
sents, as  follows: 

That  many  of  said  pews  are  the  property  of  the  members 
of  the  second  society ;  who  before  their  corporation  freely 
contributed  towards  the  building  of  said  house,  furnishing  it 
with  a  bell  and  repairing  and  keeping  it  in  order.  Your  re- 
monstrants were  incorporated  into  said  second  society  for  the 
purpose  of  worshiping  God  after  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consciences  and  have  ever  supported  such  worship  agreeably* 
to  the  laws  of  Massachusetts.  Their  property  in  the  house- 
was  retained  by  the  first  Parish.  They  derive,  therefore,  no 
benefit  from  their  pews  and  but  little  or  no  income.  Those 
in  the  gallery  are  never  rented ;  and  should  the  prayer  of  the 
petitioners  be  granted  they  would  be  without  purchasers; 
whilst  those  on  the  floor  would  not  rent  for  enough  to  pay  the 
assessment.  And  we  should  thus  be  subjected  to  a  heavy  and 
grievous  burden.  Your  remonstrants  cannot  perceive  with 
what  Justice,  such  a  tax  can  be  laid  upon  their  property,  for 
the  support  of  preaching  which  they  do  not  listen  to;  and  in. 
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a  house,  which  they  are  not  allowed  at  any  time  to  use  for 
public  worship.  Nor  do  they  perceive  the  consistency  of  such 
a  law  with  religious  freedom. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons  we  the  undersigned 
remonstrate  against  the  prayer  of  said  petition.  (No  date). 
I.  B.  Mange  Joseph  Clark 

Thomas  Brintnall  Barnaby  Hedge 

William  S.  Shaw  Joseph  L.  Lowell,  Jr. 

William  Carleton  Nathan  Smith 

Sarah  Taylor  John  Young 

Elmer  Allbee  Samuel  Farnham 

Robert  Greenough  James  Lowell 

Wm.  Bragdon  John  Hunewell 

J.  C.  Brooks  Jane  Fosters 

Memorial  of  Nathaniel  Burrill  and  Others. 

To  the  Hon.  The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  in 
Legislature  assembled. 
The  memorial  of  the  subscribers  hereby  represent  that  for 
a  great  length  of  time  heretofore  the  inconvenience  arising 
from  the  laws  relating  to  religion  have  been  severely  felt  by 
them — they  have  perceived  that,  notwithstanding  the  many 
attempts  to  place  religious  societies  upon  a  basis  of  perfect 
equality,  the  Standing  order  (as  they  sometimes  are  called) 
almost  exclusively  engross  the  money  paid  by  non-Resident 
owners  of  land  in  this  State,  and  embrace  in  their  lists  of 
assessments  all  those  persons,  coming  to  reside  in  the  several 
Towns  in  the  State,  who  do  not  produce  evidence  of  their 
belonging  to  other  societies — these  facts  in  the  opinion  of  your 
memorialists,  militate  with  the  provisions  of  our  Constitution 
and  virtually  produce  a  degree  of  subordination  of  one  relig- 
ious sect  to  another — the  inconvenience  arising  from  the 
present  state  of  things,  as  is  humbly  conceived,  might  be 
remedied  by  a  modification  of  the  several  laws  now  in  force  on 
the  subject — the  undersigned  do  therefore  earnestly  request 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  this  Subject,  that  adequate 
relief  may  be  afforded  them.    (No  date.) 

Nath'l  Burrell  James  Footman 

Joseph  Hook  Eben  Lancaster 

Charles  Shepard  Daniel  Bicknell 
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MEMORIAL  SERVICE  FOR  THE  LATE  JUSTICE 
FREDERICK  A.  POWERS 

Impressive  memorial  exercises  in  honor  of  the  late  Justice 
Frederick  A.  Powers  of  Houlton  were  held  by  the  Maine  Law 
Court  at  the  Court  House  in  Bangor,  Maine,  Tuesday,  June  5, 
1923.  Among  those  in  attendance  were :  Mrs.  Powers,  Judge 
John  A.  Peters  and  Clerk  of  Courts  John  F.  Knowlton  of  the 
United  States  District  Court;  Hon.  Hannibal  E.  Hamlin  of 
Ellsworth;  Hon.  Herbert  T.  Powers  of  Fort  Fairfield;  Hon. 
Chas.  F.  Daggett  of  Presque  Isle;  Hon.  John  W.  Manson  of 
Pittsfield;  Hon.  Charles  P.  Barnes  of  Houlton;  Hon.  Augustus 
F.  Moulton  of  Portland;  Attorney  General  R.  W.  Shaw;  Hon. 
F.  D.  Dearth  of  Dexter,  reporter  of  decisions  and  a  number  of 
well  known  Bangor  attorneys. 

The  exercises  for  the  bar  were  in  charge  of  Hon.  Charles 
F.  Daggett  of  Presque  Isle  and  he  was  the  first  to  eulogize  the 
deceased,  making  the  formal  announcement  with  deep  sorrow. 
He  referred  to  the  deceased  as  one  who  gave  of  his  talents 
to  the  public  service,  who  won  the  gratitude  of  his  constituents 
and  who  as  a  man  was  the  soul  of  honor. 

After  eloquent  addresses  by  Hon.  Chas.  P.  Barnes  of 
Houlton,  Hon.  Hannibal  E.  Hamlin  of  Ellsworth,  Hon.  John  W. 
Manson  of  Pittsfield,  Hon.  R.  W.  Shaw,  Maine's  Attorney 
General,  Hon.  Augustus  F.  Moulton  or  Portland,  Hon.  Patrick 
H.  Gillin  of  Bangor,  Mr.  Daggett  presented  the  following 
resolutions  in  behalf  of  the  Aroostook  bar  which  had  been 
honored  by  the  membership  of  the  deceased : 

Whereas,  our  distinguished  brother  and  former  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  Frederick  A.  Powers,  has  passed 
on,  after  a  life  full  of  high  accomplishments  and  rich  with 
honors,  be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  bar  association  desire 
to  express  their  appreciation  of  his  noble  character,  high 
attainments  and  public  services,  and  place  upon  the  records  of 
this  court  their  tribute  to  his  memory. 

In  his  private  life,  the  judge  was  kind  and  thoughtful, 
sympathetic  and  generous. 

In  his  professional  intercourse  and  business  relations  he 
was  the  soul  of  honor. 
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In  his  public  service,  he  gave  of  his  talents  without  re- 
serve and  won  the  gratitude  of  his  constituents  and  the  state 
at  large. 

As  a  lawyer,  he  was  one  of  the  masters  of  the  profession. 
His  mind  was  clear,  logical  and  well-balanced.  He  was  careful, 
painstaking  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  clients.  He 
enjoyed  their  confidence  and  no  one  was  too  poor  to  gain  his 
ear.  With  his  brother  attorneys  he  was  always  genial,  kindly 
and  helpful. 

In  his  judicial  career,  the  same  traits  of  character  and 
mind  that  made  him  conspicuous  as  a  lawyer  were  crystallized 
in  his  labors  upon  the  bench.  His  opinions  have  added  weight 
to  the  high  reputation  of  our  Maine  reports. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  presented  to  this 
court  with  the  request  that  they  be  entered  upon  its  records. 

The  exercises  were  concluded  by  Chief  Justice  Cornish 
who  paid  tribute  in  his  remarks  embracing  events  on  the 
bench  and  a  mention  of  some  of  the  great  men  who  have  sat 
there.  He  said  Judge  Powers  came  from  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  families  of  which  Maine  can  boast,  with  eight 
boys  and  two  girls.  He  spoke  of  the  honors  conferred  upon 
the  deceased  by  Bowdoin  College  and  his  high  standing  as  a 
lawyer  and  a  judge  in  the  eloquent  manner  customary  with 
the  distinguished  chief  justice  of  Maine.  Concluding,  he 
ordered  that  the  resolutions  presented  be  entered  upon  the 
records  of  the  court  and  declared  an  adjournment  of  court  as 
a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the  deceased. 


A  PROCLAMATION 

Whereas  the  Tribe  of  Penobscot  Indians  have  repeatedly  in 
a  perfidious  manner  acted  contrary  to  their  Solemn  Submission 
unto  his  Majesty  long  since  made  and  frequently  renewed. 

I  have  therefore  at  the  desire  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  the  Advice  of  his  Majesty's  Council  thought  fit  to 
issue  this  Proclamation  and  to  declare  the  Penobscot  Tribe  of 
Indians  to  be  Enemies,  Rebels  and  Traitors  to  his  Majesty 
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King  George  the  Second.  And  I  do  hereby  require  his  Maj- 
esty's Subjects  of  this  Province  to  Embrace  all  opportunities 
of  pursuing,  captivating,  killing  and  Destroying  all  and  every 
of  the  aforesaid  Indians. 

And  whereas  the  General  Court  of  this  Province  have 
Voted  that  a  bounty  or  Incouragement  be  granted  and  allowed 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  Treasury  to  the  Marching  Forces 
that  shall  have  been  employed  for  the  Defense  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Frontiers  from  the  first  to  the  twenty-fifth  of 
this  Instant  November — I  have  thought  fit  to  publish  the 
same  and  I  do  hereby  Promise  that  there  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  Province  Treasury  to  all  and  any  of  the  said  Forces  over 
and  above  their  Bounty  upon  inlistment,  their  Wages  and  Sub- 
sistance  the  Premiums  or  Bounty  following  viz. 

For  every  Male  Penobscot  Indian  above  the  Age  of  twelve 
years  that  shall  be  taken  within  the  Time  aforesaid  and 
brought  to  Boston,  Fifty  Pounds. 

For  every  Scalp  of  a  Male  Indian  above  the  age  aforesaid 
brought  in  as  Evidence  of  their  being  killed  as  aforesaid  Forty 
Pounds. 

For  every  Feemale  Penobscot  Indian  taken  and  brought 
in  as  aforesaid  and  for  Every  Male  Indian  Prisoner  under  the 
Age  of  twelve  Years  taken  and  brought  in  as  aforesaid  Twen- 
ty five  Pounds. 

For  every  Scalp  of  such  Feemale  Indian  or  Male  Indian 
under  the  Age  of  twelve  years  that  shall  be  killed  and  brought 
in  as  Evidence  of  their  being  killed  as  aforesaid  Twenty 
Pounds. 

Given  at  the  Council  Chamber  in  Boston  this  third  day 
of  November  1755  and  in  the  twenty  ninth  Year  of  the  Reign 
of  our  Sovereign  Lord  George  the  second  by  the  Grace  of  God 
of  Great  Britain  France  and  Ireland  King  Defender  of  the 
Faith. 

By  his  Honours  Command  S.  Phips. 

J.  Willard  Secry 

God  save  the  King. 
In  the  House  of  Representitive  June  10,  1756. 
Resolved  That  there  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the 
Public  Treasury  to  any  Number  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this 
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province,  not  in  the  pay  of  the  Government,  Who  shall  be 
disposed  to  go  in  quest  of  the  Indian  Enemy,  &  shall  before 
they  go  signify  in  Writing  to  the  Chief  Military  Officer  of  Yt 
part  of  the  Province  from  which  they  shall  go,  their  Inten- 
tions, with  their  names  the  following  Bounty  Vizt.  For  every 
Indian  Enemy  that  they  shall  kill  and  produce  the  Scalp  to  the 
Gov.  &  Council  in  Evidence,  the  Sum  of  three  hundred  Pounds. 

For  Every  Indian  Enemy  they  shall  Captivate  &  deliver  to 
the  Governor  &  council,  the  Sum  of  Three  hundred  and 
Twenty  Pounds. 

Also, — Voted,  That  the  same  allowance  be  made  to  private 
Persons  who  shall  captivate  or  kill  any  of  the  Indian  Enemy 
which  is  made  to  soldiers  on  the  Frontiers  of  the  Province. 
(From  Documentary  History  of  Maine,  Baxter  Mss.,  vol.  24, 
p.  63) 


YE  OLD  HAMPDEN  CEMETERY 

The  winds  are  always  softly  soughing  through  the  lofty 
spruce  and  fir  trees  which  for  many  years  have  been  growing 
within  an  enclosure  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  A 
place  of  uncommon  historical  meaning  and  of  intense  value 
as  a  local  landmark  intended  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
those  long  since  passed  to  the  Great  Beyond  who,  when  alive, 
did  such  things  as  merited  them  honorable  mention  in  the 
pages  of  history.  Ancient  stones  marking  their  last  resting 
places  rear  themselves  in  solemn  dignity,  striving  to  show 
their  heads  above  brambles  and  bushes  that  are  so  abundant. 
Some  of  these  markers,  as  though  weary  of  their  mission  amid 
the  fast  growing  bushes,  have  fallen  to  the  ground  and  are 
lying  nearly  covered  with  the  accumulation  of  time  and  the 
spills  that  fall  noiselessly  from  the  sheltering  trees.  Doubt- 
less some  are  buried,  perhaps  forever. 

Such  is  the  setting  in  the  ancient  burying  ground  of 
Hampden,  Maine,  located  to  the  rear  of  the  present  "Town 
House."  Yet  herein  lie  the  remains  of  Lt.  Col.  Gabriel  Johon- 
not  of  the  21st  Mass.  Militia,  that  sterling  patriot,  who,  for 
a  time,  was  an  aide  of  the  staff  of  General  Washington  in  the 
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war  of  the  Revolution;  nearby  is  the  resting  place  of  Sarah, 
his  "consort."  Also  here  lies  Capt.  Andrew  Grant  of  the 
Revolutionary  Militia  and  "Doct."  Jonathan  Haskins  who  was 
a  surgeon  of  that  war.  Then  here  is  the  grave  of  Daniel 
Neal,  Esq.,  one  of  the  very  earliest  of  the  members  of  the  bar 
of  the  Province  of  Maine. 

This  hallowed  spot  contains  the  remains  of  those  who 
were  makers  of  history,  both  local  and  national.  Such  names 
as  Benjamin  Wheeler,  whose  roof  provided  a  shelter  wrhere 
the  early  citizens  gathered  to  debate  the  affairs  of  the  Town- 
ship of  Wheelersborough  before  Hampden  was  a  town.  Un- 
der this  roof  in  1794  the  town  of  Hampden  succeeded  the 
Township  of  Wheelersborough  and  came  into  being  as  a  body 
corporate  and  the  first  ttown  meetings  of  the  new  town  were 
here  held. 

Under  the  hospitable  roof  of  this  man's  home  wTere  held 
the  first  meetings  of  one  of  the  oldest  Masonic  bodies  of  the 
state,  Rising  Virtue  Lodge  No.  10,  now  of  Bangor.  With  him 
are  buried  his  wife,  Joan,  and  two  sons,  Benjamin  Jr.  and 
Robert. 

Recorded  interments  were  made  here  as  early  as  1793  and 
slabs  marking  many  graves  still  stand;  some  of  the  stones 
are  fallen  but  not  completely  hidden ;  how  many  may  be  fallen 
and  hidden  perhaps  forever? 

Ross  St.  Germain. 

Bangor,  Nov.  7,  1922. 

Part  of  Letter  from  S.  P.  Crosby,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

(Formerly  of  Dexter,  Maine) 

My  dear  Sprague: 

Your  last  issue  of  the  Journal  is  a  dandy — none  better  ever  issued 
in  my  judgment.  I  read  the  whole  of  each  issue  and  more  or  less  of 
the  ads. 

I  have  read  something  of  the  great  old  diplomat  and  politician, 
Talleyrand,  and  found  his  life  interesting  and  am  pleased  to  have  some 
knowledge,  theoretical  at  least,  which  Prof.  Sawtelle  gave  us  of  his 
birthplace.  In  the  study  of  history,  I  notice  we  have  to  draw  our  own 
conclusions  as  to  its  truths,  however  much  information  we  seem  to  have. 

You  will  recall  our  greatest  of  all  patriots,  Thomas  Paine,  was  sen- 
tenced to  the  guillotine  (so  history  records)  and  his  cell  door  was 
marked  with  a  cross  in  chalk,  but  the  door  was  folded  back  and  the 
mark  not  visible,  and  the  executioners  by  accident  (?)  overlooked  him 
and  he  was  saved. 
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William  Penn  Whitehou.se 
Born  April  9,  1842— Died  Oct.  10,  1922 
A  noble  son  of  Maine.    A  friend  to  all.    Beloved  by  all. 
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At  the  December  (1922)  law  term  of  the  Supreme  Judi- 
cial Court  of  Maine,  when  resolutions  in  memory  of  the  late 
Chief  Justice  William  Penn  Whitehouse  were  under  considera- 
tion, Chief  Justice  Leslie  C.  Cornish  responded  as  follows: 
Brethren  of  the  Bar : 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  respond  for  the  Court  to  the 
resolutions  which  have  been  presented  and  the  tributes  which 
have  been  paid  in  memory  of  our  former  Chief  Justice.  In 
all  these,  so  discriminatingly  conceived  and  so  appropriately 
expressed,  we  most  heartily  concur.But  the  personal  element 
is  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  official,  that  the  pen  halts  as 
though  it  were  entering  the  confines  of  sacred  friendship  and 
were  laying  bare  those  intimate  relations  that  more  than  two 
score  years  of  close  companionship  have  firmly  welded.  And 
yet  it  is  fitting  to  record  briefly  our  estimate  of  those  qualities 
which  made  our  friend  a  successful  lawyer,  an  eminent  jurist, 
a  useful  citizen  and  an  incomparable  companion. 

We  who  knew  him  well  will  always  carry  with  us  a  distinct 
picture  of  him  as  he  moved  among  us.  He  was  of  slender 
build  but  of  tough  fibre,  of  less  than  medium  stature,  of  erect 
carriage,  nimble  step,  genial  countenance,  rapid  speech  and  a 
blithe  spirit  that  spread  constant  good  cheer  wherever  he 
went.  Some  men  meet  you,  some  greet  you.  His  was  always 
a  greeting.  That  swing  of  the  arm  which  preceded  the  hand 
clasp  and  the  jovial  salutation  bespoke  the  kindness  of  his 
heart. 

We  remember  his  loyal  devotion  to  all  good  institutions, 
to  his  College  which  bestowed  upon  him  its  highest  academic 
honor,  as  also  did  Bowdoin  and  the  University  of  Maine ;  to  his 
Church  in  which  he  was  a  regular  and  constant  attendant;  to 
the  Unitarian  denomination  in  which  he  held  high  office  in 
the  State;  to  his  city  of  which  he  was  justly  proud.  Nor  are 
we  unmindful  of  his  tender  love  of  home  and  family,  a  sacred 
precinct  upon  which  it  is  not  proper  to  trespass. 

But  this  afternoon  we  must  pass  by  all  these  and  consider 
more  especially  the  life  of  our  friend  in  connection  with  the 
profession  of  the  law. 
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The  Romans  had  much  to  say  of  the  blessings  of  a  for- 
tunate life.  Such  a  life  had  Judge  Whitehouse;  fortunate  in 
his  birth,  in  his  early  surroundings,  in  his  education  during 
the  formative  years,  in  the  choice  of  a  congenial  profession, 
in  his  steady  and  rapid  advncement,  in  home  and  family,  in 
countless  friends,  and  in  years  so  many  that  his  work  was 
finished  when  his  race  was  run. 

William  Penn  Whitehouse,  the  son  of  John  Roberts  and 
Hannah  (Percival)  Whitehouse,  was  born  in  Vassalborough, 
in  this  county,  on  April  9,  1842.  He  was  proud  to  trace  his 
lineage  on  his  father's  side  to  Thomas  Whitehouse  who  settled 
in  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  in  1658,  and  on  his  mother's  side  to 
John  Percival  of  Barnstable,  Massachusetts.  His  parents  who 
were  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  loyal  to  their  creed,  gave 
their  son  the  name  so  much  revered  by  them,  William  Penn. 
They  were  farmers  and  the  neighborhood  into  which  he  was 
born  was  made  up  of  sturdy,  God-fearing  New  England  stock, 
such  yeomanry  as  peopled  our  Maine  hills  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago,  an  environment  unexcelled  for  the  nurture  of  a 
right-minded  and  ambitious  boy.  He  fitted  for  college  at  the 
old  Waterville  Academy,  now  Coburn  Classical  Institute,  and 
entered  Waterville,  now  Colby  College,  in  1859,  graduating 
with  high  honors  in  the  Class  of  1863.  Among  his  classmates 
was  Honorable  Percival  Bonney  of  Portland,  who  in  later 
years  served  as  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  in  Cumberland 
County  while  Judge  Whitehouse  was  presiding  over  the  Su- 
perior Court  in  Kennebec,  these  two  being  the  only  Superior 
Courts  at  that  time  in  the  State. 

Following  graduation  he  taught,  as  he  had  done  during  the 
long  winter  vacations  in  his  college  course,  and  then  began 
the  study  of  law,  first  with  Sewall  Lancaster,  Esq.,  of  this 
city,  and  afterward  with  Hale  and  Emery  of  Ellsworth,  the 
firm  being  compoosed  of  Senator  Eugene  Hale  and  Lucilius  A. 
Emery.  With  the  latter  he  served  as  Associate  Justice  of  this 
Court  from  1890  to  1911,  a  period  of  twenty-one  years. 

Completing  his  studies  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  his 
native  County  of  Kennebec  on  October  9,  1865,  and  at  that 
same  August  term  was  admitted  Enoch  Foster,  Jr.,  who  later 
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also  served  with  him  upon  this  bench  from  1890  to  1898.  He 
at  once  formed  partnership  with  Lorenzo  Clay,  Esq.,  of  Gardi- 
ner, which  continued  one  year  and  then  in  December,  1866, 
he  removed  to  Augusta  and  this  city  was  ever  after  his  home. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  was  content  with  what  his  na- 
tive State  and  his  native  County  could  afford  him,  its  schools, 
its  colleges,  its  legal  training,  its  opportunity  for  life  work, 
and  here  within  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  his  birthplace 
he  spent  his  entire  professional  life. 

For  a  few  months  after  settling  in  Augusta  he  was  in 
partnership  with  George  Gifford,  Esq.,  also  a  native  of  Vassal- 
boro,  a  graduate  of  Waterville  College  in  the  class  of  1862,  and 
for  many  years  later  in  our  diplomatic  service  abroad. 

It  was  no  feeble  bar  into  which  the  young  attorney  had 
cast  his  lot.  Among  the  active  practitioners  of  that  day  were 
James  W.  Bradbury,  Artemas  Libby,  Joseph  Baker,  Samuel 
Titcomb,  Sewall  Lancaster  and  Gardiner  C.  Vose,  of  Augusta ; 
Wyman  B.  S.  Moore  and  Solyman  Heath  of  Waterville;  Na- 
thaniel M.  Whitmore  and  Lorenzo  Clay  of  Gardiner  and 
Emery  0.  Beane  of  Readfield;  all  strong  men  and  worthy  ad- 
versaries. 

In  1868,  he  was  elected  City  Solicitor  of  Augusta  and  his 
name  first  appears  in  our  Maine  Reports  in  that  capacity  in 
the  case  of  Augusta  Savings  Bank  vs.  Augusta,  56  Maine, 
176,  argued  at  the  Middle  District  term  of  1868.  And  here 
let  me  anticipate  by  saying  that  his  name  last  appears  as 
counsel  in  Thompson,  Ap't,  119  Maine,  601,  in  1921.  Between 
these  two  stretch  fifty-three  years  of  time  and  sixty-three 
volumes  of  reports,  more  than  half  of  all  those  published  since 
our  establishment  as  a  State. 

In  October,  1869,  he  was  appointed  County  Attorney  by 
Governor  Chamberlain  to  fill  a  vacancy  and  was  twice  elected 
to  the  office,  making  a  term  of  seven  years  in  all. 

It  was  in  the  second  year  of  his  term  that  I  first  saw  Judge 
Whitehouse,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty-eight,  alert  both  in 
body  and  mind,  and  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth.  The 
occasion  was  the  trial  of  Hoswell  for  murder  at  the  October 
Term,  1870,  in  this  very  room.    I,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  came  here 
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from  my  home  in  the  country  on  two  succeeding  days  and  sat 
in  one  of  the  crowded  spectators'  seats  eagerly  watching  the 
proceedings.  The  scene  was  a  memorable  one,  rendered  so  by 
the  character  of  the  participants.  William  Penn  Whitehouse 
was  County  Attorney,  Thomas  B.  Reed  was  Attorney  General, 
Artemas  Libby  and  Eben  F.  Pillsbury  were  counsel  for  the 
defense,  while  the  presiding  Justice  was  Charles  W.  Walton, 
then  fifty-one  years  of  age,  the  very  embodiment  of  physical 
and  intellectual  vigor  and  a  striking  figure,  tall,  sedate,  with 
his  long,  dark  beard  and  his  flashing  dark  eyes.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  country  boy  was  deeply  impressed  by  such  a 
galaxy. 

In  1878,  the  Kennebec  Superior  Court  was  established  and 
on  February  13th,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  William  Penn 
Whitehouse  was  appointed  its  first  Judge  by  Governor  Connor. 
His  peculiar  fitness  for  the  position  was  recognized  by  his 
associates  at  the  bar  and  their  hopes  and  predictions  were 
amply  fulfilled.  That  Court  at  its  inception  was  not  a  favorite 
with  certain  older  practitioners  who  had  opposed  its  establish- 
ment and  its  jurisdiction  was  rather  closely  restricted.  To  the 
honor  of  Judge  Whitehouse  be  it  said  that  largely  because  of 
his  ability  as  a  trial  judge,  his  tact  and  diplomacy,  and  his 
practical  demonstration  of  the  need  of  the  Court  in  order  to 
facilitate  litigation,  and  correct  that  delay  which  had  well  nigh 
become  a  denial  of  justice,  he  raised  the  Court  to  a  high  place 
in  the  regard  of  the  bar.  Its  jurisdiction  was  enlarged,  and  it 
came  to  occupy  that  firm  position  in  the  public  mind  which 
it  has  since  maintained.  It  was  a  crucial  but  successful 
experience. 

When  on  March  30,  1890,  the  Honorable  Charles  Danforth 
of  Gardiner  passed  away  after  a  distinguished  service  of  twen- 
ty-six years  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  Judge  Whitehouse  was  appointed  his  successor  by 
Governor  Burleigh,  and  then  began  a  service  for  the  State 
of  Maine  that  for  twenty-three  years  knew  no  cessation,  no 
abatement,  no  thought  of  personal  sacrifice.  Think  what  a 
harvest  of  material  wealth  those  twenty-three  years,  between 
the  age  of  forty-eight  and  seventy-one,  might  have  garnered 
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for  him,  with  all  his  legal  learning,  his  richness  of  experience, 
and  his  wide  acquaintance,  had  he  seen  fit  to  practice  at  the 
bar.  Instead  he  devoted  all  his  talents  and  all  his  strength  to 
his  duties  as  a  magistrate,  in  the  settling  of  private  rights 
and  the  vindication  of  public  wrongs,  and  the  people  of  the 
state  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  should  never  be 
forgotten. 

The  work  of  a  Judge  at  nisi  prius  has  no  lasting  memorial, 
like  that  of  the  Appellate  Judge  in  his  printed  opinions.  Yet 
it  is  a  task  of  the  highest  importance.  Here  he  comes  into 
personal  touch  with  the  parties,  the  witnesses,  the  jurors,  the 
counsel,  and  upon  each  he  makes  his  impression  as  he  guides 
the  case  to  a  just  conclusion.  In  this  capacity  Judge  White- 
house  was  particularly  efficient.  His  experience  of  twelve 
years  in  the  Superior  Court  fully  equipped  him  for  the  same 
kind  of  work  in  the  Supreme,  and  as  he  went  about  on  the  cir- 
cuit he  became  what  might  be  termed  a  popular  trial  Judge  in 
the  best  sense  of  that  rather  abused  term.  He  always  held 
the  reins  but  he  held  them  so  deftly  that  there  was  little  pull- 
ing at  the  bit.  His  merits  were  obvious.  He  was  keen  of  per- 
ception and  swift  of  decision.  His  mind  worked  rapidly  but 
accurately.  Facility  of  decision  admits  of  many  grades. 
Slowness  is  not  an  indispensable  element  of  sureness.  The 
bullet  speeds  as  unerringly  to  its  mark  as  the  arrow.  Judge 
Whitehouse  had  that  type  of  mind  which  promptly  grasped 
the  legal  point  and  then  as  promptly  followed  through  to  the 
logical  conclusion. 

And  yet  with  this  swiftness  was  combined  rare  patience. 
The  alert  intellect  is  apt  to  be  impatient  of  the  one  of  slower 
mold,  and  it  is  difficult  for  some  who  have  reached  the  logical 
destination  to  wait  for  those  who  are  struggling  on  the  wTay. 
Judge  Whitehouse  was  not  of  that  type.  He  was  patient  and 
tolerant  at  all  times  and  with  all  people. 

Another  outstanding  characteristic  of  Judge  Whitehouse 
was  his  abounding  charity,  charity  for  the  sinning  and  unfor- 
tunate, charity  for  the  young  and  struggling  attorney  at  the 
bar,  charity  for  the  embarrassed  witness  on  the  stand.  His 
whole  life  was  the  exposition  of  the  13th  Chapter  of  the  1st 
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Corinthians,  whether  we  take  the  word  charity  as  in  the  King 
James  version  or  translated  as  love  in  the  revised  version. 
This  quality  made  every  man  his  friend,  and  his  passing  a 
personal  loss  to  a  wide  community. 

And  with  this  keenness  of  perception,  this  promptness  of 
decision,  this  patience  and  this  charity,  was  a  delightful  vein 
of  humor  that  had  the  sparkle  of  wit  without  its  sting.  This 
often  relieved  the  tedium  of  a  trial  and  cleared  the  atmosphere 
of  the  court  without  lessening  its  dignity  in  the  least.  He 
was  fond  of  people,  especially  of  gatherings  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and  his  abounding  good  nature,  his  skill  as  a  racon- 
teur and  his  quickness  of  repartee  made  him  the  ever  welcome 
companion.  It  is  not  strange  that  Judge  Whitehouse  was 
deeply  loved  by  the  bar  of  every  County  in  the  State,  and  he 
loved  them  in  turn. 

This  was  beautifully  illustrated  just  before  he  left  us.  I 
called  upon  him  three  days  before  his  death,  little  realizing 
that  he  was  so  near  the  end.  He  greeted  me  in  the  same  old 
cordial  way,  and  grasped  my  hand  with  that  characteristic 
swing.  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  Washington  County  on  the 
following  Monday,  the  County  where  he  held  his  first  term 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  message 
for  that  bar.  He  quickly  answered,  "Yes,  give  them  all  my 
love."  His  last  message  therefore  to  the  Bar  of  Maine  was  a 
loving  benediction.  I  gave  the  message,  but  before  I  could 
communicate  to  him  the  tender  response,  another  had  inter- 
cepted me. 

In  the  work  of  the  Law  Court  Judge  Whitehouse  proved  an 
invaluable  member  and  contributed  abundantly  to  the  juris- 
prudence of  this  State.  To  one  who  dislikes  the  judicial  life, 
nothing  can  be  more  irksome;  to  one  who  enjoys  it,  nothing 
can  be  more  delightful.  Judge  Whitehouse  loved  his  appellate 
work  and  was  never  happier  than  when  immersed  in  it  in  his 
chamber  here  at  the  court  house.  He  was  a  thorough  student, 
possessed  unstinted  capacity  for  mental  labor  and  spared 
neither  time  nor  effort  to  reach  the  bottom  of  every  question. 

He  had  an  innate  love  for  justice;  justice  in  its  broader 
sense,  not  mere  law,  as  a  prescribed  rule  of  conduct,  but  that 
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higher  and  deeper  justice,  which  touches  the  very  soul.  Jus- 
tice springs  not  merely  from  the  head  but  from  the  heart.  Cold 
intellectuality  may  construct  the  skeleton  but  only  a  warm 
heart  can  pour  the  life  blood  into  it.  Infinite  justice  reposes 
in  the  love  as  well  as  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  and  finite  justice  is  born  of  nothing  less. 

While  therefore  Judge  Whitehouse  was  diligent  in  tracing 
the  sources  of  legal  principles,  precedents  were  his  servants, 
not  his  absolute  masters,  and  he  was  inclined  to  struggle 
against  rules  of  ancient  origin  which  had  outlived  their  use- 
fulness and  tended  to  thwart  justice  when  applied  to  the  af- 
fairs of  modern  life.  How  often  have  we  heard  him  chafe  at 
the  nesessity  of  a  seal,  a  custom  which  he  said  arose  in  far  off 
days  when  some  barbaric  chief  being  unable  to  write  smeared 
his  hand  with  wax  and  impressed  the  document. 

His  style  of  composition  tended  toward  the  classical  rather 
than  the  Anglo-Saxon.  He  was  himself  a  lover  of  the  classics. 
He  was  fond  of  the  rather  florid  declamations  of  the  orators 
of  his  younger  days;  of  Webster  and  of  Phillips  from  whom 
he  delighted  to  quote.  All  this  had  its  effect;  and  while  his 
judicial  style  was  not  ornate  or  over  embellished,  it  was  co- 
pious, with  a  touch  of  the  rhetorician,  and  a  flavor  of  the  days 
when  men  were  not  too  busy  to  dress  their  thoughts  as  well  as 
their  person  in  becoming  garb. 

It  follows  that  the  opinions  of  Judge  Whitehouse  gathered 
in  twenty-eight  volumes  of  the  Maine  Reports,  beginning  with 
volume  83,  and  closing  with  volume  110,  form  a  vast  body  of 
well  wrought  law  and  equity  that  not  only  reflect  high  credit 
upon  their  author  for  their  judicial  learning,  but  also  confer 
an  enduring  benefit  upon  the  profession  and  the  public.  They 
cover  a  wide  domain,  during  a  period  when  social,  industrial 
and  economic  questions  were  pressing  to  the  front  in  addition 
to  the  problems  of  life,  liberty  and  property  which  have  ever 
been  the  age  long  concern  of  jurisprudence.  They  are  unus- 
ually helpful.  We  turn  to  them  again  and  again,  and  never  so 
often,  it  has  seemed  to  me,  as  since  the  pen  has  fallen  from 
his  hand.  Within  the  past  two  months  he  has  stood  by  my 
side  more  than  once  and  has  given  me  just  the  word  of  legal 
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advice  of  which  I  was  in  search.  And  so  it  will  be  down 
through  the  long,  long  years  ahead,  not  for  me  but  for  many  of 
you,  and  for  the  bench  and  profession  as  a  whole.  Though 
dead  he  yet  speaketh. 

On  the  retirement  of  Chief  Justice  Emery,  July  27,  1911, 
Judge  Whitehouse  was  appointed  his  successor  by  Governor 
Plaisted,  and  for  nearly  two  years,  or  until  April  8,  1913,  he 
served  as  the  tenth  Chief  Justice  of  this  Court.  The  elevation 
was  so  much  a  matter  of  common  demand  and  he  had  been  so 
long  a  leading  member  of  Court  that  the  change  was  hardly 
noticeable,  and  it  served  as  a  perfect  rounding  out  of  a  con- 
secrated service.  His  associates  were  glad  to  call  him  Chief, 
but  he  with  characteristic  modesty  regarded  the  bench  as 
really  it  is,  a  round  table.  When  he  was  approaching  his 
71st  birthday  he  tendered  his  resignation  to  Governor  Haines, 
and  on  April  8,  1913,  laid  aside  the  ermine,  unspotted,  and 
surrendered  to  the  State  the  high  trust  that  had  been  his  so 
long.  Then  followed  nearly  a  decade  of  rest  mingled  with 
congenial  work,  for  he  was  one  who  "knew  how  to  join  the 
joy  of  youth  without  its  silliness,  and  the  wisdom  of  age 
without  its  weariness."  And  so  he  moved  happily  and  gently 
on,  with  physical  and  mental  faculties  but  slightly  diminished, 
until  on  October  10,  1922,  after  an  illness  of  only  three  weeks, 
the  tired  heart  ceased  to  beat  and  he  was  at  rest. 

It  was  a  beautiful  departure  from  a  world  he  loved  and 
that  loved  him  to  a  world  in  whose  existence  he  had  unbounded 
faith.  The  month  of  his  going  was  symbolic.  Judge  White- 
house  never  reached  the  November  of  life,  with  its 
overhanging  clouds  and  its  grey  and  barren  dreariness,  but 
only  the  October  with  its  golden  foliage,  its  rich  fruitage,  and 
its  sweet  and  mellow  benediction. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  such  a  perfect  October  day  after 
a  simple  and  tender  service  in  his  church  home,  that  he  was 
carried  to  his  last  resting  place  on  the  peaceful  Western  hill, 
surrounded  by  kindred  and  loving  friends  and  escorted  by  his 
associates  of  Bench  and  Bar.  As  we  stood  uncovered  by  his 
bier,  with  grief  for  his  death  somewhat  assuaged  by  gratitude 
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for  his  life,  we  felt  as  never  before  the  spirit  of  his  favorite 
and  oft-quoted  poem: 

"So  be  my  passing ! 

My  task  accomplished  and  the  long  day  done, 

My  wages  taken,  and  in  my  heart 

Some  late  lark  singing, 

Let  me  be  gathered  to  the  quiet  west, 

The  sundown,  splendid  and  serene." 
The  resolutions  presented  are  gratefully  received  and  will 
be  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  Court,  and  as  a  further 
mark  of  respect  this  Court  will  now  be  adjourned  for  the  day. 


THE  MAINE  HELLO 

(By  A.  L.  T.  Cummings) 

Dere's  wan  t'ing,  sure,  ma  boy  Toleon  was  quick  for  mak'  de  frien' 

Since  he  be'n  go  on  U.  of  M.,  hees  fader's  mon'  for  spen'; 

He's  up  dere  now  jes'  two,  free  week,  but  w'en  I  go  wan  day 

For  visit  heem  on  de  campus — an'  leetle  bill  for  pay — 

I'm  moche  surprise  how  many  boy  an'  girl  was  say  "Hello!" 

Mus'  be  a  t'ousan'  we  was  pass,  but  ev'ry  wan  he  know. 

I  ax  heem  how  he  git  de  chance  for  met  dem  all  on  school. 

He  says  firs'  t'ing  de  freshman  learn  was  Hbout  de  "Hello!"  rule: 

Mus'  lif  de  cap  to  all  de  girl,  an'  all  de  teacher  too, 

So  if  dey  don't  know  you  before,  it's  all  right — now  dey  do. 

No  wan  was  ax  if  he's  riche  man,w'ich  way  hees  fader  vote, 

Wat  kin'  o'  church  he's  christen  on — dey  all  was  on  sam'  boat. 

Dey  mak'  heem  wear  some  fonny  cap,  two  color,  blue  an'  w'ite; 

Anoder  t'ing,  can't  spark  de  girl  on  campus — guess  dat's  right — 

But  bes'  of  all  I  lak  de  mos'  dat  rule  for  say  "Hello!" 

Each  tarn  he's  passin'  any  wan  wason  de  road  he  go. 

For  git  acquaint  an'  kip  de  frien'  dat's  sure  de  fines'  way; 

Will  mak'  good  neighbor  all  de  tarn,  lak  us  on  Frenchman  Bay.  ; 
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AN  OLD  DEED 

I  have  before  me  a  facsimile  copy  of  an  old  deed,  the 
original  of  which  is  recorded  in  the  6th  Book  of  Grants,  folio 
71,  Suffolk  County,  Massachusetts. 

By  this  deed,  under  date  of  February  26,  1816,  Arodi 
Thayer,  clerk  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Kennebec  Purchase 
from  the  late  Colony  of  New  Plymouth,  conveyed  to  Samuel 
Sumner  Wilde  of  Hallowell,  James  Bridge  of  Augusta,  and 
Robert  Hallowell  Gardiner  of  Gardiner,  the  ministerial  lot 
so-called  in  Dresden.  Under  the  terms  of  the  deed  the  land 
was  conveyed  to  those  trustees  "to  them  and  to  their  assigns 
forever,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  minister  of  the  Congre- 
gationl  Society  in  Dresden,  so  long  as  no  Episcopal  Society 
shall  exist  in  said  town,  but  whenever  an  Episcopal  Society 
shall  be  established  and  a  minister  settled  over  it  in  said 
town,  then  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  Episcopal  minister 
to  be  held  by  the  said  Samuel,  James  and  Robert,  or  by  the 
Trustees  appointed  by  them  for  the  said  uses  forever  with 
liberty  to  sell  the  same  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  some  public 
funds  for  the  use  aforesaid,  whenever  it  shall  be  for  the  bene- 
fit of  said  Society  in  the  opinion  of  said  Trustees." 

This  deed  is  of  especial  interest,  for  the  original  grantor 
was  no  other  than  King  James  the  First  of  England,  and  the 
original  conveyance  was  that  of  the  so-called  Plymouth 
Patent,  which  included,  in  breadth,  all  lands  lying  between 
forty  and  forty-eight  degrees  North  Latitude,  and  in  length 
throughout  the  main  lands  from  sea  to  sea,  and  included  with- 
in its  limits  the  territory  of  New  England.  The  grantees 
were  forty  in  number  and  it  was  provided  that  they  should 
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have  perpetual  succession  and  a  common  seal,  and  that  they 
and  their  successors  should  be  incorporated,  called  and  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Council  established  at  Plymouth,  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  for  the  planting,  ruling,  ordering  and 
governing  of  New  England  in  North  America. 

The  deed  further  recites  that  in  1629  on  January  16,  the 
Plymouth  Council  aforesaid  conveyed  a  portion  of  this  royal 
grant  to  William  Bradford  and  his  Associates  in  addition  to 
the  lands  they  already  held  in  New  Plymouth.  And  what  is  of 
particular  interest  to  students  of  Maine  history  the  deed, 
after  minutely  describing  the  bounds  of  this  grant,  states : 

"And  for  as  much  as  they  had  no  convenient  Place  either 
of  Trading  or  Fishing  within  their  own  Precincts,  whereby 
after  so  long  Travel  and  great  Pains  so  hopeful  a  Plantation 
might  subsist  as  also  that  they  might  be  encouraged  the 
better  to  proceed  in  so  pious  a  Work,  which  might  especially 
tend  to  the  Propagation  of  Religion,  and  the  great  increase 
of  Trade  to  his  Majesty's  Realms,  and  Advancement  of  the 
Public  Plantation :" 

The  said  Council  further  granted  and  assigned  unto  the 
said  William  Bradford,  his  Heirs  Associates  and  Assigns, 
all  that  Tract  of  land  or  Part  of  New  England  in  America 
aforesaid,  which  lieth  within  or  between,  and  extendeth  it- 
self from  the  utmost  Limits  of  Cobbiseconte,  which  adjoineth 
to  the  River  of  Kenebeck  towards  the  Western  Ocean,  and  a 
place  called  the  Falls,  at  Neguamkike,  in  America  aforesaid, 
and  the  space  of  fifteen  English  Miles  on  each  side  of  said 
River  Commonly  called  Kenebeck  River,  and  all  the  said 
River  called  Kenebeck  that  lies  within  the  said  Limits  and 
Bounds  Eastward,  Westward,  Northward,  or  Southward  last 
abovementioned,  and  all  Lands,  Grounds,  Soils,  Rivers, 
Waters,  Fishings,  situate,  lying  and  being  arising,  happening 
or  accruing  in  or  within  said  Limits  and  Bounds,  or  either 
of  them,  together  with  all  Rights  and  Jurisdictions  thereof, 
the  Admiralty  Jurisdiction  excepted,  in  as  free,  large,  ample 
and  beneficial  Manner,  to  all  Intents,  Constructions  and  Pur- 
poses whatsoever,  as  the  said  Council  by  virtue  of  his 
Majesty's  Letters  Patents  might  or  could  grant." 
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The  deed  then  recites  that  on  October  27,  1661,  the  Kenne- 
bec lands  were  conveyed  to  Antipas  Boies,  Edward  Tyng, 
Thomas  Brattle  and  John  Winslow,  for  the  sum  of  four 
hundred  pounds.  These  grantees,  after  owning  this  territory 
for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  made  conveyance  in  June,  1753, 
to  a  corporation  known  as  "The  Proprietors  of  the  Kennebec 
Purchase  from  the  late  Colony  of  New  Plymouth."  By  this 
time  the  Kennebec  grant  had  been  extended  by  release  and 
confirmation,  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Wesserunssett  River 
near  the  present  localities  of  Norridgewock  and  Skowhegan. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  deed  establishes  the 
chain  of  title  sufficiently  clear  so  that  anyone  owning  land 
along  the  Kennebec  within  the  bounds  as  described  in  the 
deed,  can  trace  ownership  directly  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

At  ancient  Koussinoc,  a  little  above  the  present  site  of 
Fort  Western,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  they  established 
a  trading  post,  and  for  nearly  thirty  years  carried  on  a  pros- 
perous business  trading  with  the  Indians.  Here  they  brought 
corn  and  other  products  from  New  Plymouth  and  exchanged 
them  for  beaver,  mink  and  other  valuable  peltry.  This  busi- 
ness was  sufficiently  profitable  to  enable  them  to  discharge 
their  obligations  to  the  London  Merchants  who  had  financed 
their  expedition,  and  to  finally  make  them  a  strong  and  pros- 
perous colony. 

It  is  interesting  further  to  note  in  connection  with  the 
grant  of  the  ministerial  lands  in  Dresden,  that  here  was  the 
location  of  the  first  permanent  church  of  the  Episcopalian 
faith  in  the  Province  of  Maine.  While  the  earliest  faith 
preached  in  Maine  was  that  of  the  Established  Church,  yet 
when  in  1667  this  territory  having  passed  by  purchase  to  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts,  the  religious  teachers  thenceforward 
encouraged  in  the  Province  were  Puritans. 

But  coincident  with  the  Kennebec  Purchase  there  was  a 
revival  of  Episcopacy  in  Maine.  A  large  portion  of  these 
lands  came  into  possession  of  Dr.  Silvester  Gardiner,  the 
Moderator  of  the  Company,  a  devoted  adherent  to  his  King, 
and  a  firm  believer  in  the  Christian  faith  as  set  forth  by  the 
Established  Church  of  England.    Through  his  influence  a 
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plebe  lot  of  one  hundred  acres  in  Dresden  was  granted  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  Kennebec  Purchase.  He  solicited  sub- 
scriptions and  himself  contributed  largely,  and  by  November, 
1770,  the  church  was  erected  and  sufficiently  completed  for 
the  first  service. 

Here  came  Rev.  Jacob  Bailey,  on  July  1,  1760,  as  the 
first  minister,  sent  as  a  missionary  by  the  ''Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts."  He  first  held 
services  in  the  old  Pownalborough  Court  House,  still  standing 
in  Dresden,  and  worked  long  and  earnestly  towards  the  com- 
pletion of  his  church. 

The  story  of  his  labors,  the  grim  pathos  and  almost 
tragedy  of  his  experiences  in  this  isolated  region,  and  his 
finally  fleeing  the  country  because  of  his  allegiance  to  his 
King,  cannot  be  recounted  within  the  limits  of  this  article. 
His  church  was  finally  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair  and 
decay,  and  for  many  years  there  was  no  church  of  this  faith 
in  Dresden.  The  present  St.  John's  Church  of  Dresden  is. 
however,  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  old  St.  John's  Church 
i  Pownalborough,  and  the  church  still  benefits  by  the  in- 
come from  the  funds  established  by  the  sale  of  the  ministerial 
lands  as  provided  by  the  terms  of  the  deed. 

Bertram  E.  Packard. 


There  has  come  to  car  attention  a  little  booklet  written  by 
George  Rich,  a  pupil  in  the  schools  of  Farming  dale,  entitled 
"Facts  about  Farmingdale."  The  book  is  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  notebook,  contains  a  map  of  the  town  and  is  illus- 
trated by  numerous  photographs.  It  shows  ivhat  some  of  the 
]>upils  in  the  schools  of  Maine  are  doing  along  the  line  of 
studying  the  history  of  their  own  town.  We  are  publishing 
portions  of  this  little  book  in  this  issue  of  the  "Journal." 

"SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  FARMINGDALE" 
Farmingdale  was  first  a  part  of  Hallowell  and  Pittston. 
Later  a  part  of  Pittston  was  called  Gardiner.    Then  after  a 
long  time  the  land  which  connected  Gardiner  and  Hallowell 
was  called  Farmingdale. 
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It  borders  on  the  Kennebec  River  and  rises  by  easy  grades 
to  its  highest  lands  near  the  old  post  road  (Maple  Street), 
then  sloping  back  to  Sanborn  and  James  Ponds  on  the  west- 
ern border,  the  only  bodies  of  water  in  the  town.  It  consists 
of  gently  rolling  country,  seldom  broken  by  sharp  hills  or 
valleys  and  comprises  some  of  the  best  farming  lands  in  the 
county. 

Farmingdale  was  settled  in  the  year  1762  by  Jonathan 
and  Job  Philbrook.  They  built  their  house  near  where  the 
Pine  Tree  Stock  Farmhouse  now  stands,  which  is  owned  at 
the  present  by  Mr.  William  Donaghy.  This  present  farm  is 
only  a  small  part  of  the  early  Philbrook  Estate.  The  name 
Farmingdale  comes  from  the  word  farming,  which  is  the 
chief  occupation,  and  the  word  dale  means  valleys. 

Farmingdale  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1852  and  that 
year  the  valuation  was  §283,875  and  the  amount  raised  was 
$2,327.86.  In  that  year  there  were  186  men  who  went  to 
the  polls  and  each  paid  a  dollar,  that  was  $186  poll  tax:  in 
the  same  year  there  was  $675  raised  for  the  schools.  In  the 
year  1920  the  valuation  was  $837,998  and  the  amount  raised 
was  $15,195  and  that  year  there  were  235  polls  and  the  polls 
were  $3.00  each.    There  was  $5,275  raised  for  the  schools. 

Farmingdale  is  historically  connected  with  Benedict 
Arnold's  trip  to  Quebec.  Henry  Melius  once  lived  in  Farm- 
ingdale.   He  was  one  of  the  famous  "Boston  Tea  Party." 

Henry  D.  Kingsbury  wrote  a  history  of  Kennebec  County 
and  in  his  history  Asbury  C.  Stilphen  Esq.  wrote  a  good  his- 
torical story  of  Farmingdale.  This  account  was  printed  in 
the  year  1892. 

The  first  school-house  was  on  the  Litchfield  Road  near  j 
Alfred  Carter's.  It  was  burned  in  the  year  1842  and  it  was  j 
rebuilt  on  the  corner  of  the  Litchfield  Road  and  Maple  Street. 
This  was  called  the  old  Burns  school-house.  After  a  while 
it  was  replaced  on  the  Litchfield  side  of  the  road.  In  1916 
it  was  considered  not  big  and  good  enough,  so  it  was  rebuilt 
near  the  Lord  place,  formerly  known  as  the  Benj.  Sanford 
place.    This  school-house  is  modern  and  well  equipped  and 
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l  up-to-date  in  every  respect,  a  building  which  the  teacher  and 
the  pupils  ought  to  be  proud  of. 

The  North  Street  school-house  was  built  in  1846.  There 
was  an  old  one  across  the  road  which  was  moved  to  the  other 
side.  This  school-house  has  been  recently  repaired  and  is 
yet  to  be  further  remodelled. 

There  was  once  a  school-house  on  Russell  Street ;  one  on 
Main  Avenue  near  the  Rice  place;  one  opposite  the  present 
Tyler  home;  and  before  the  Grant  Street  school-house  was 
built  there  was  a  brick  school-house  on  the  lot  where  Mr. 
King's  house  now  is.  The  present  Grant  Street  school-house 
was  built  in  the  summer  of  1872  and  was  used  the  next  fall 
for  the  first  time.  There  were  two  rooms  in  the  building,  one 
above  and  one  below.  The  upper  room  had  thirty-five  pupils 
and  the  lower  room  had  thirty  pupils.  Now  there  are  two 
rooms  below  and  one  above.  It  is  a  modern  and  well  equipped 
school-house  and  there  are  to  be  adjustable  window  shades 
and  electric  lights  this  summer.  With  these  improvements 
the  parents  have  a  right  to  be  proud  and  we  hope  the  boys 
and  girls  are  proud  of  their  school-houses. 

The  first  church  in  Farmingdale  was  at  Bowman  Street. 
Bowman  Street  was  known  as  Meeting  House  Lane  and  it 
extended  to  the  river.  It  was  on  the  northern  side  of  Bowman 
Street.  The  church  was  built  in  1803  and  the  doors  opened 
on  the  east  and  west.  Bishop  Hedcling  and  Bishop  Fillmore 
and  a  minister  by  the  name  of  Wells  held  meetings  in  this 
church.  In  1830  the  church  was  given  up  and  the  lumber 
was  taken  to  Hallowell  to  make  a  stable,  An  old  lady  in  1892 
remembered  one  day  when  she  was  in  church  a  messenger 
came  and  told  them  the  British  were  going  to  attack  Wiscas- 
set.  The  men  got  their  guns  and  started  for  Wiscasset.  The 
next  morning  they  were  there.  The  enemy  did  not  come  at 
that  time  nor  did  they  come  later.  There  aren't  any  churches 
in  Farmingdale  now  because  it  is  a  suburb  of  Gardiner. 

The  Farmingdale  Town  Hall,  with  the  town  office  and  hose 
house  below,  is  on  Main  Avenue.  The  building  was  erected 
before  the  town  was  incorporated.  At  one  time  there  was 
a  store  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  hall. 
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The  oldest  houses  are  the  Crocker  house  where  the  Tylers 
live,  the  Springer  house  where  the  Keenes  live,  and  the  Bal- 
lard house  where  Miss  Ballard  lives.  These  houses  are  above 
Bowman  Street  on  Main  Avenue. 

The  first  industry  in  Farmingdale  besides  farming  was 
shipbuilding.  This  town  at  one  time  boasted  of  a  tannery, 
a  grist  mill,  a  saw  mill,  and  a  glue  factory  where  matches 
were  made.  The  ice  business  was  a  large  business  and  it  was 
only  given  up  after  the  making  of  artificial  ice. 

Today  farming  is  the  only  industry  that  has  lived  through 
the  town's  history.  At  the  present  time  with  wages  so  high 
and  the  daylight  saving  time  in  style  farming  is  not  a  very 
profitable  business. 

The  Electric  Light  Plant  at  the  foot  of  Bowman  Street 
was  built  in  1913.  This  is  valued  at  $5,300.  There  are  six 
of  the  Farmingdale  citizens  employed  here.  The  power 
generated  here  is  used  for  lights  and  machinery  in  the  sur- 
rounding towns  and  cities. 

There  is  a  garage  and  grocery  store  on  Main  Avenue,  also 
a  store  on  Northern  Avenue.  This  sums  up  the  industries  of 
today.  The  men  and  women  find  profitable  employment  in 
factories,  shops,  and  stores  in  Gardiner,  Augusta,  and 
Hallowell. 

During  the  Civil  War  there  were  thirty  men  who  went  to 
the  war;  twenty-five  to  the  army  and  five  to  the  navy.  Only 
six  of  the  men  that  went  to  the  army  are  now  living.  One 
man  fought  in  the  Spanish  War.  In  the  World  War  twenty- 
seven  men  enlisted,  four  enlisted  in  the  navy.  These  men  are 
all  living  except  one. 

Today  Farmingdale  has  a  population  of  nine  hundred. 
For  a  town  of  its  size  we  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  our 
home  and  as  we  go  forth  into  the  world  may  we  always 
cherish  its  memory  and  keep  this  poem  in  mind: 

"If  you  want  to  live  in  the  kind  of  a  town 

Like  a  kind  of  a  town  you  like, 
You  needn't  slip  your  clothes  in  a  grip 

And  start  on  a  long,  long  hike. 
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You'll  find  everywhere  what  you  left  behind, 
For  there's  nothing  that's  really  new. 

It's  a  knock  at  yourself  when  you  knock  your  town, 
For  it  isn't  your  town — it's  you. 

Real  towns  are  not  made  by  men  afraid 

Lest  somebody  else  gets  ahead; 
When  everyone  works  and  nobody  shirks 

You  can  raise  a  town  from  the  head. 

And  if  while  you  make  your  personal  stake 

Your  neighbor  can  make  his,  too, 
Your  town  will  be  what  you  want  it  to  be, 

For  it  isn't  your  town — it's  you." 
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OUR  MESSAGE  TO  YOU 

FIRST  TEACH  THE  BOY  AND  GIRL  TO  KNOW  AND 
LOVE  THEIR  OWN  TOWN,  COUNTY  AND  STATE  AND  YOU 
HAVE  GONE  A  LONG  WAY  TOWARD  TEACHING  THEM 
TO  KNOW  AND  LOVE  THEIR  COUNTRY. 


SAYINGS  OF  "THE  SAUNTERER" 

(Portland  Sunday  Telegram,  Oct.  14,  1923.) 

The  Saunterer  acknowledges  with  thanks  the  receipt  of 
Number  3,  volume  11,  of  Sprague's  Journal  of  Maine  History. 
It  is  a  larger  number  than  usual  and  contains  several  new 
features.  The  leading  article  is  the  admirable  address  given 
at  Greenville  Junction  last  summer  by  Hon.  John  F.  Sprague 
on  Forests,  Forest  Fires,  Fish  and  Game.  William  Otis  Saw- 
telle  of  Haverford,  Pa.,  who  has  a  summer  home  at  Islesford, 
contributes  an  exhaustive  article  on  "The  Island  of  Mount 
Desert,"  in  which  he  graphically  tells  the  romantic  story  of 
Charles  Maurice  de  Talleyrand,  the  famous  French  diplomat, 
and  his  connection  with  Maine's  early  history.  Another  valu- 
able article  describes  the  march  of  Benedict  Arnold  through 
the  District  of  Maine  in  1775.  John  C.  Stewart  furnishes  the 
last  of  his  series  of  biographical  sketches  of  natives  of  Maine 
who  have  served  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Levi 
Flint  tells  how  in  1837  a  fishing  vessel  of  30  tons  was  built  in 
Charleston,  hauled  by  oxen  to  Bangor  and  launched  there. 
Leslie  E.  Norwood  writes  about  Portland  Head  Light.  In  his 
opening  sentence  he  says  Portland  Head  Light  was  the  first 
lighthouse  erected  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  This  is  an  error. 
There  were  12  lights  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  before  Portland 
Head  Light  was  established  in  1790.  The  first  light  house  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast  was  established  in  Boston  in  1716.  Arthur 
W.  Stewart  of  Augusta  contributes  a  poem  entitled  "To  the 
Kennebec."  The  illustrations  include  a  view  of  the  forest  fire 
at  Lobster  Mountain  in  the  summer  of  1911,  an  Old  Town 
Indian  Village,  and  a  portrait  of  Benedict  Arnold. 
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Last  Thursday  (Oct.  11,  1923),  was  the  159th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Prentice  Mellen,  the  first  chief  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Maine.  He  was  born  in  Ster- 
ling, Mass.,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1784. 
He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1786,  and  be- 
gan the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Bridgewater,  Mass.  He 
moved  to  Biddeford  in  1792,  and  in  1806  to  Portland.  He 
served  on  the  executive  council  of  Massachusetts  in  1808,  1809 
and  again  in  1817.  The  next  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  taking  the  place  of  Eli  P.  Ashmun,  who 
had  resigned  after  serving  one  term  and  two  years  of  a  second 
term.  Mr.  Mellen  served  in  that  position  until  May  15,  1820. 
In  that  year  Maine  was  admitted  as  a  separate  State  of  the 
Union,  and  Senator  Mellen's  resignation  was  tendered  as  a 
consequence  of  this  change.  He  was  the  first  chief  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Maine,  serving  from  1820 
to  1834,  when  he  retired,  having  reached  the  age  limit  of  70 
years.  In  the  first  11  volumes  of  the  Maine  Reporter  are  in- 
cluded his  judicial  decisions.  In  1838  he  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  a  committee  to  revise  and  codify  the  laws.  The  re- 
port was  submitted  on  January  1,  1840.  It  embraced  the 
whole  body  of  the  public  statute  law  in  178  chapters  under  12 
titles.  The  report  was  adopted  by  the  legislature  and  con- 
stituted the  first  volume  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  Judge  Mel- 
len served  as  a  trustee  of  Bowdoin  College  from  1817  to  1836 
and  in  1828  received  from  that  institution  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  Both  as  a  judge  and  a  lawyer  he  held  high 
rank.  He  died  at  his  home  on  State  street,  December  31, 
1840,  at  the  age  of  76.  One  of  his  sons,  Grenville  Mellen,  was 
a  gifted  poet,  but  death  cut  him  down  at  the  early  age  of  42. 
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|     ARE  WE  NEGLECTING  THE  INTELLECTUAL  INTER- 
ESTS OF  OUR  STATE  ? 

Are  we  not  forgetting  the  history  of  the  great  builders 
of  this  state,  such  men  as  the  Greenleafs,  William  King,  Al- 
bion K.  Parris,  George  Evans,  Peleg  Sprague,  William  Willis, 
Edward  Kavanagh,  Jacob  McGaw — lawyers,  judges,  divines, 
and  leaders  in  the  business  and  commercial  life  of  that  day. 
We  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  these  noble  men.  We  have  for- 
gotten that  they  wrought  in  the  vineyard  of  spirituality,  cul- 
ture and  learning,  as  well  as  in  the  fields  of  materiality. 

In  1820,  after  the  machinery  of  state  was  well  started, 
they  founded  colleges,  academies,  set  in  motion  the  common 
school  system,  and  organized  the  Maine  Historical  Society. 
They  granted  charters  and  occasionally  small  bounties  to  lit- 
erary and  religious  societies.  The  policy  of  these  empire 
builders  was  to  do  everything  possible  to  encourage  and  foster 
whatever  would  cultivate  in  community  life  soul  yearnings 
after  the  highest  in  art,  the  best  literature,  a  love  for  their 
ancestry,  for  the  beginnings  of  their  history,  and  all  human 
strivings  for  the  noblest  ideals. 

New  England  people  have  undoubtedly  inherited  from  a 
long  line  of  Puritan  ancestry  a  bitter  and  deep  seated  hatred 
for  anything  in  the  form  of  a  tax,  whether  its  levy  be  made 
by  town,  county,  state  or  nation.  This  may  not  be  strange 
or  unnatural.  For  nearly  two  centuries  our  forefathers  were 
engaged  in  combating  the  tax  tyranny  of  the  home  govern- 
ment. Their  descendants  and  our  grandsires  finally  settled 
the  whole  question  of  colonial  taxation  in  America,  and 
changed  the  history  of  the  world  by  dumping  a  lot  of  tea  into 
Boston  harbor. 

It  was  probably  unfortunate  for  Maine  that,  in  the  last 
part  of  the  19th  century,  a  young  and  ambitious  candidate 
for  governor  discovered  that  there  was  "a  governorship  in"  a 
political  issue  launched  under  the  name  of  "economy"  and 
"keeping  the  state  tax  rate  down."  Ever  since  that  evil  hour 
it  has  served  as  a  political  football  for  nearly  all  candidates 
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for  this  high  office  regardless  of  party  or  political  creed.  Up 
to  the  present  hour  it  has  seemed  to  have  been  an  eminently 
successful  issue.  Its  influence  upon  the  public  mind  in  Maine 
has,  however,  been  baneful  in  our  opinion.  The  candidate 
and  his  followers  see  success  lying  at  the  end  of  the  dema- 
gogical path  and  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  follow  it. 

That  glorious  old  word  sacrifice,  about  which  cluster  the 
highest  and  holiest  ideals  of  the  ages,  is  forgotten.  Its 
meaning  in  this  regard  is  lost.  So  far  as  its  educational  and 
intellectual  interests  are  concerned  Maine  lags  behind  other 
progressive  states. 

Maine  for  a  long  time,  and  until  within  the  past  ten  years 
or  so,  had  a  policy  of  encouraging  by  state  aid  the  publication 
of  some  Maine  history,  sometimes  assisting  a  town  to  publish 
its  history,  but  generally  this  aid  was  rendered  to  those  wTho 
desired  to  preserve  historical  papers  and  documents.  It  has 
aided  the  Maine  Historical  Society  in  publishing  24  volumes 
of  the  Documentary  History  of  Maine.  While  this  policy 
prevailed  19  vols,  of  York  Deeds,  one  volume  of  Lincoln 
County  Probate  Records  (1760  to  1800),  and  one  volume  of 
Maine  wills  (1640  to  1760),  were  also  preserved  by  publica- 
tion through  state  aid. 

During  the  same  time  a  few  volumes  of  Vital  Records 
were  published  such  as  Pittston,  Gardiner,  Farmingdale,  etc. 
We  think  there  are  nine  or  ten  in  all,  including  Belfast  recently 
issued. 

The  York  Deeds  are  now  scarce  and  when  offered  for  sale 
command  a  high  price.  And  the  value  of  all  these  volumes 
to  the  public  who  desire  information,  to  the  lawyer  searching 
for  light  on  ancient  land  titles  and  to  historians  and  historical 
writers  cannot  be  estimated. 

The  legislature  of  Maine  began  this  work  in  1863  while  it 
and  the  whole  country  was  in  the  throes  of  the  Civil  Wrar. 
The  first  resolve  was  approved  March  17,  1863.  This  became 
the  settled  policy  of  Maine  until  about  1911,  when  the  legis- 
lature refused  to  pass  some  of  these  resolves.  A  part  of  them 
survived  in  1913  and  1915,  but  in  1917  they  were  all  slaught- 
ered.   At  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  the  present  year 
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(1923)  Governor  Baxter  by  exercising  his  unquestioned  pre- 
rogative as  chief  executive,  the  veto  power,  made  a  fierce  at- 
tack upon  this  class  of  appropriations.  In  his  veto  message 
vetoing  a  bill  to  aid  the  publication  of  a  history  of  Aroostook 
County,  he  said,  "I  believe  our  State  Librarian  is  thoroughly 
qualified  to  purchase  the  books  our  State  Library  really 
needs,"  entirely  ignoring  the  duty  of  the  state  to  encourage 
this  work  among  the  towns  by  these  small  appropriations.  He 
overlooked  the  fact  that  not  a  cent  of  this  money  is  ever  lost 
to  the  state  because  the  books  are  used  by  the  Librarian  for 
purposes  of  exchange  with  libraries  of  other  states.  In  this 
way  our  State  Library  receives  many  valuable  historical 
works,  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  which  would  not 
otherwise  reach  its  archives. 

A  few  years  ago  the  writer,  realizing  that  a  spirit  of  indif- 
ference about,  if  not  of  opposition  to,  this  long  established 
policy  of  our  state,  was  increasing,  made  a  cursory  examina- 
tion in  the  State  Library  as  to  what  other  New  England  states 
have  done  in  this  respect.  It  would  take  days  to  assemble 
facts  so  that  the  whole  story  could  be  told  of  what  states  like 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  have  done  within  the  past 
century. 

Take  for  instance  our  near  neighbor,  New  Hampshire. 
In  1863  and  for  two  years  thereafter  the  state  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $300.00  to  be  paid  annually  to  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society  "to  aid  in  procuring  and  preserving  the 
manuscript  records  relating  to  the  colonial  history  of  New 
Hampshire."  .  - 

In  1865  this  stipend  for  this  purpose  was  raised  to  $500.00 
and  has  ever  since  been  paid  to  that  society.  Some  years  this 
amount  for  special  reasons  has  been  increased,  but  this  is 
now  and  has  generally  been  the  amount  annually  raised  for 
this  work. 

In  1917,  the  same  year  that  the  Maine  Legislature  struck 
its  paralyzing  blow  to  everything  in  the  nature  of  historical 
aid,  New  Hampshire  made  among  other  minor  ones,  appro- 
priations of  $20,000  for  copying  and  indexing  provincial 
records. 
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These  appropriations  covered  the  years  1917-1918. 

The  same  legislature  passed  appropriations  for  these  years 
for  Vital  Statistics  amounting  to  $9,400. 

In  the  year  1913  appropriation  for  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Historian  was  $7,620. 

At  the  same  session  of  the  legislature  $1500.00  was  appro- 
priated to  repair  the  birthplace  of  Daniel  Webster  and 
$15,000.00  was  raised  for  a  statue  to  Franklin  Pierce. 

Maine  has  never  had  a  President  of  the  Union,  but  she  did 
have  a  Vice-President  with  the  immortal  Lincoln. 

Has  anyone  ever  heard  any  suggestion  that  Maine  should 
raise  $15,000.00  or  any  other  sum  for  a  statue  to  Hannibal 
Hamlin?  And  yet  the  reader  would  resent  it  and  justly  so, 
if  we  should  intimate  that  Maine  people  are  not  as  patriotic 
as  those  of  New  Hampshire.  If,  however,  a  true  history  of 
the  advancement  of  freedom  and  human  rights  in  America 
were  written  would  not  Hannibal  Hamlin  merit  a  higher  and 
nobler  place  on  its  pages  than  Pierce? 

New  Hampshire  had  up  to  about  1917  published  33  volumes 
of  state  papers  and  13  volumes  of  a  series  comprised  wholly 
of  town  historical  papers,  town  reports,  documents,  etc. 

From  a  superficial  survey  of  Vermont's  work,  we  would 
say  she  is  considerably  behind  New  Hampshire,  but  surely  far 
in  advance  of  Maine. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  column.  I  cannot  speak  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  but  I 
presume  she  has  the  grandest  record  in  this  regard  of  any 
state  with  the  possible  exception  of  New  York. 

From  the  earliest  times,  from  the  days  of  William  Brad- 
ford to  this  hour  she  has  regarded  everything  historical,  every 
record  of  state,  county,  town  or  hamlet  as  sacred  and  has 
religiously  preserved  it  all  at  untold  expense.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  19th  century  she  pursued  a  policy  of  encouraging 
newspapers,  journalistic,  historical  and  literary  work  by 
rendering  state  aid  to  all  and  everything  published  within 
her  borders. 

In  1840  the  general  roll  of  accounts  of  the  General  Court 
disclose  appropriations  for  subscriptions  and  advertising  by 
the  state  to  about  80  newspapers  and  magazines. 
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That  year  the  Bay  State  Democrat  was  paid  $5 17.95  and 
the  Abolitionist  $6.81.  Nathaniel  Willis  received  $12.87  for 
the  Youth's  Companion  and  even  one  paper  then  called  an 
Atheist  organ  received  $3.90,  which  was  offset  by  paying 
Zion's  Herald  $27.60. 

We  are  convinced  that  this  subject  reduces  itself  to  the  one 
question  of  whether  or  not  our  State  of  Maine  has  a  history 
to  be  revered,  one  that  is  worthy  of  consideration  and  pres- 
ervation. 

Maine's  250  miles  of  natural  front  of  sea  coast  (multiplied, 
as  General  Chamberlain  estimated  it)  to  an  extent  of  not  less 
than  2500  miles  of  salt  water  line,  contains  some  of  the  most 
historic  ground  on  the  American  continent. 

Between  Eastport,  the  most  easterly  town  on  this  coast, 
and  old  York,  where  in  1640,  Gorges  established  the  city  of 
Gorgeana  and  set  up  a  court  in  Saco,  is  the  site  of  the  second 
settlement  of  white  men  on  the  north  Atlantic  coast — the 
French  settlement  led  by  DeMonts  and  Champlain  at  St.  Croix 
at  Passamaquoddy  Bay  in  1604  preceding  by  three  years  the 
Jamestown  settlement  and  also  that  of  the  Popham  Colony 
at  Pemaquid,  in  1607,  being  the  same  year  of  the  Virginia 
enterprise  and  13  years  prior  to  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
at  Plymouth. 

Maine  has  had  three  periods  of  political  history,  as  a 
Province,  as  a  District  and  as  a  State. 

Great  characters  have  wrought  and  great  events  have 
occurred  on  these  shores  during  these  three  periods.  The 
view  presents  such  strong  types  having  world-wide  fame  as 
Baron  De.  St.  Castin,  Sebastian  Rale,  Sir  William  Phipps,  Sir 
William  Pepperell,  Col.  John  Allen,  Gen.  Knox,  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  James 
G.  Blaine  and  Tom  Reed. 

The  total  amount  of  money  that  Maine  has  expended  for 
purposes  above  indicated  since  1863  would  be  infinitesimal  as 
compared  with  what  each  of  her  sister  states  in  New  England 
have  done  during  the  same  period.  And  the  records  of  the 
accomplishments  of  many  of  the  middle  west,  far  western  and 
south-western  states  in  this  kind  of  work,  the  spirit  of 
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patriotism  which  they  have  aroused,  the  state  pride  developed, 
the  eagerness  on  the  part  of  all  to  preserve  their  early  history 
for  the  world  would  amaze  all  easterners  and  set  the  blush  of 
shame  upon  the  cheeks  of  many  citizens  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
if  it  was  fully  understood.  The  watchword  of  their  political 
leaders  is  not  parsimony.  They  are  not  mercenaries.  They 
are  progressing.    We  are  decaying. 


MAINE'S  STATE  LIBRARY 

Oakley  C.  Curtis,  when  Governor  of  Maine  (1915-1917), 
appointed  Henry  E.  Dunnack,  then  of  Bangor  and  previously 
of  Augusta,  State  Librarian. 

Mr.  Dunnack  had  been  known  to  many  Maine  people  as  a 
zealous  and  eloquent  Methodist  clergyman  and  (1912-1914)  as 
a  very  forceful  and  brilliant  advocate  upon  the  forum  of  the 
political  principles  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

As  to  his  capabilities  for  service  in  the  new  position  to 
which  Governor  Curtis  had  called  him,  very  few  had  but  slight 
knowledge.  At  that  time  this  institution  had  barely  passed 
its  embryonic  state.  Although  such  was  never  the  intention 
of  any  state  officials,  it  had  actually  become,  in  a  way,  localized. 
It  was  little  more  than  a  good  circulating  library  for  the 
citizens,  scholars  and  teachers  of  the  capital  city,  and  other 
large  towns  and  cities  along  the  Kennebec  river.  Of  course 
it  had  always  been  used  more  or  less  by  history  writers,  re- 
search workers,  lawyers  and  people  of  culture,  who  desired  to 
consult  its  books,  for  its  doors  were  ever  open  to  the  public. 
But  these  few  individuals  who  sometimes  made  use  of  it  were 
but  a  small  fraction  of  all  the  people  of  Maine.  As  a  state- 
wide institution  it  had  no  particular  significance  to  the  aver- 
age Maine  person.  The  inhabitants  in  our  wilderness  town- 
ships ,the  scholars  attending  the  schools  of  Mr.  Gordon,  in 
Maine's  "unincorporated  places,"  did  not  understand  it,  for  no 
one  had  ever  told  them. 

To  be  sure  we  have  had  a  "traveling  library"  law  ever 
since  former  Congressman  Guernsey,  who  was  its  father, 
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served  in  the  State  Senate.  But  its  light  had  been  as  carefully 
secluded  as  was  ever  any  hidden  light  in  apostolic  times.  This 
condition  had  not  been  designed  or  nourished  by  any  one.  It 
was  only  the  result  of  a  spirit  of  laxity  and  indifference  which 
had  crept  into  and  benumbed  things  connected  with  our  State 
Library. 

This  man  Dunnack  is  a  dynamic  human  force,  if  there  ever 
was  one.  He  has  the  spirit  of  the  Crusader  and  can  be  an 
agitator  of  the  true  age  old  type  if  the  occasion  and  his  own 
convictions  demand  it  of  him.  When  he  was  installed  into 
this  office  he  made  a  careful  survey  of  everything  pertaining 
to  the  library  and  its  every  condition.  A  great  broad  vision  of 
what  a  state  library  should  really  mean  to  the  people  of  the 
state  dawned  upon  him  and  absorbed  his  soul.  In  the  light 
of  this  new  conception  he  sized  up  his  job.  He  at  once  began 
to  tell  the  people  of  Maine  from  the  most  obscux'e  seacoast 
island  to  the  remotest  wilderness  township,  what  they  had  and 
how  to  use  it.  Like  Jim  Bludsoe,  "He  seen  his  duty  a  dead 
sure  thing,  and  he  went  for  it  thar  and  then."  And  he  has 
ever  since  been  proclaiming  his  message  from  the  house-tops 
and  the  hill-tops  of  Maine.  He  has  repeated  it  in  every 
country-side  grange  hall,  before  all  literary  clubs  and  cultured 
and  patriotic  associations.  He  has  told  it  to  all  of  our  people, 
from  the  Rotarans  to  the  sewing  circles. 

A  wonderful  awakening  among  the  intellectual  and  cul- 
tured forces  in  Maine  has  followed. 

Through  his  indefatigable  efforts,  and  likewise  those  of 
Maine's  great  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  A.  0.  Thomas, 
who  has  trodden  the  same  path  in  directing  the  work  of  the 
schools  of  Maine,  as  has  Mr.  Dunnack,  Maine  people  are 
giving  birth  to  a  new  and  deeper  love  for  the  history  of 
Maine's  colonial  days  and  of  its  formative  period  as  a  state, 
its  tragedies,  its  buried  traditions,  romance  and  achievements. 

The  Public  Library  is,  undoubtedly,  aside  from  the  press, 
the  greatest  educational  force  in  America  today  for  the 
average  citizen  or  what  is  known  as  the  "common  people." 

At  last  we  have  a  real  State  Library,  under  the  direction 
of  a  real  librarian  who  measures  up  to  the  highest  standards. 
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It  should  receive  unanimous  support  from  the  people  of  Maine 
in  the  way  of  approval,  sympathy,  encouragement  and  the 
payment  of  taxes. 


LETTER  FROM  MATTHEW  LAUGHLIN 

Eminent  Lawyer  of  Bangor,  Maine 

Bangor,  Me.,  Oct.  11,  1923. 

Hon.  John  Francis  Sprague, 
Dover-Foxcroft,  Me. 

Brother  Sprague: 

I  always  read  your  "Journal  of  Maine  History"  with  the 
greatest  interest  I  am  especially  interested  in  historical 
works.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  clearly  an  error  on  P.  88 
of  No.  2,  Vol.  11,  wherein  you  state  that  the  Republican  Dis- 
trict Convention  met  at  Dover,  August  15,  1865.  The  date 
appears  to  be  entirely  inconsistent  with  all  the  other  facts 
in  your  valuable  article. 

Should  it  not  read  "I860,"  which  then  will  make  all  the 
facts  consistent,  as  that  was  the  last  year  that  Hon.  Israel 
Washburn  served  as  member  of  Congress,  and  it  was  the  year 
that  he  was  nominated  and  elected  Governor  of  Maine,  and 
that  also  seems  to  fit  the  allusion  to  the  candidacy  of  Lincoln 
and  Hamlin,  as  the  Republican  National  Convention  met  at 
Chicago,  May  16,  1860? 

With  kind  regards,  I  remain 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Matthew  Laughlin. 

The  suggestion  of  our  esteemed  correspondent  is  correct, 
there  was  a  misplacement  of  figures  which  the  proof  reader 
overlooked.  We  are  always  delighted  to  receive  letters  like 
this  from  our  readers,  for  it  is  unquestionable  evidence  that 
the  cultured  and  intellectual  people  of  Maine  are  reading  and 
appreciate  the  Journal. 

(Editor.) 
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KINDLY  AND  APPRECIATIVE  NOTE  FROM  THE  THE 
HON.  JOHN  P.  DEERING  OF  SAGO,  MAINE 

October  17,  1923. 

John  F.  Sprague, 

Dover-Foxcroft.  Maine. 
Dear  John : 

Las:  night  I  read  the  latest  issue  of  Sprague's  Journal.  I 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  article  concerning  the  birth 
of  Talleyrand  at  Southwest  Harbor  and  the  story  of  Arnold's 
Trail;  but  the  part  of  the  issue  that  interested  me  most,  and 
which  I  believe  to  be  of  more  important  value  to  the  State  of 
Maine  is  the  leading  article,  which  you  wrote  yourself,  in 
regard  to  forest  preservation. 

I  think  there  is  more  contained  in  your  short  article  for 
the  benefit  of  the  forests  if  Maine  than  in  any  of  the  long- 
winded  speeches  which  I  have  heard  on  that  subject.  You 
seem  to  boil  the  matter  down  to  a  few  important  points  which, 
if  observed,  will  preserve  the  forests.  The  fact  that  a  man 
loves  the  trees  in  the  woods  will  never  get  him  anywhere 
unless  he  does  something  about  it. 

I  might  say  that  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  fine  appear- 
ance and  important  contents  of  the  last  number  of  Sprague's 
Journal. 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  P.  Deering. 


MR.  KENDALL'S  CENTENNIAL  PLAN 

The  Journal  notes  with  interest  that  the  town  of  Turner 
in  Maine,  has  adopted  the  centennial  plan  conceived  some 
years  ago  by  Hon.  YVm.  B.  Kendall  of  Bowdoinham. 

The  latter  town  at  his  suggestion  sent  forth  letters  to  its 
people,  to  former  citizens  of  that  town,  to  its  natives  scattered 
far  and  near  and  many  others  asking  for  letters  to  be  sent 
to  the  Bowdoinham  officials  to  be  preserved  in  a  fire-proof 
vault  each  to  contain  a  money  contribution,  the  amount  to  be 
fixed  by  the  giver.    These  letters  were  to  be  sealed  in  an  iron 
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box  not  to  be  opened  and  read  until  fifty  years  hence,  and 
again  in  a  hundred  years.  The  money  was  securely  invested 
and  would  bear  compound  interest  until  the  day  of  the  "next 
centennial"  a  century  hence. 

It  is  said  that  the  sum  thus  set  aside  for  that  purpose,  by 
that  town,  will,  by  the  year  2012  total  $30,000  for  future  local 
history  research  and  educational  work,  and  the  celebration  of 
the  town's  two-hundredth  birthday. 

The  writer  has  always  considered  Mr.  Kendall's  scheme 
entirely  feasible  for  towns,  and  any  voluntary  association 
designed  to  promote  public  welfare.  And  yet  we  are  not 
aware  that  it  has  been  generally  adopted  by  such  institutions. 

The  human  is  a  queer  animal.  It  is  just  possible  that  it  is 
because  this  plan  is  so  simple  and  practical,  and  so  lacking 
of  complexity  and  doubt,  that  it  does  not  appeal  to  his  fancy. 


MAINE  HISTORY  ESSAYS  IN  MAINE  SCHOOLS 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  Journal  to  note  that  the  number 
of  high  schools  and  academies  in  Maine,  whose  scholars  have 
essays  regarding  Maine  local  history  as  a  part  of  the  com- 
mencement exercises,  is  not  growing  less. 

Rather  we  believe  they  are  increasing. 

Two,  each  worthy  of  especial  commendation  this  year, 
were  here  in  our  own  home  county  of  Piscataquis. 

One  of  the  best  historical  sketches  of  Dover-Foxcroft 
which  has  ever  been  written  was  the  essay  of  Miss  Edna 
Coburn,  F.  A.  '25. 

It  appears  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Foxcroft  Academy  Re- 
view (Vol.  33,  No.  1),  pp.  18-24. 

Another  one  which  has  merited  high  praise  was  at  the 
Sangerville  High  School  Commencement. 

In  her  honor  essay,  "Some  Less  Familiar  Legends  of 
Maine,"  Rachael  Lynette  Stoddard  told  some  very  interesting 
Indian  legends,  and  showed  their  similarity  to  some  of  the 
Norse  legends. 

Each  of  the  papers  showed  very  excellent  efficiency  in 
research  work. 
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The  forty-ninth  annual  session  of  the  Imperial  Council, 
Ancient  Arabic  Order,  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  was  held 
in  the  city  of  Washington  in  June  of  the  present  year. 

This  order,  commonly  known  as  "The  Shriners,"  is  a 
branch  of  Free  Masonry  in  America. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  is  one  of  the  strong  arms  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  America.  That  church  as  a 
religious  denomination  does  not  sanction  Free  Masonry.  Yet 
when  the  Nobles  visited  Washington,  the  doors  of  the  temple 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  in  that  city,  were  opened  wide 
to  welcome  and  entertain  them  with  their  old  war-time  slogan 
heard  over  the  seas  in  the  lurid  days,  "Everybody  welcome, 
and  everything  free."  It  was  an  outburst  of  the  spirit  of  true 
Christian  fraternity.  It  was  also  a  sublime  manifestation  of 
American  tolerance  and  true  Americanism.  Bigotry,  intol- 
erance, race  hatred  and  narrow  sectarianism  can  never  survive 
in  such  national  atmosphere  as  that.  It  must  ever  perish  on 
American  soil. 


Jessie  C.  Evans  of  the  William  Penn  High  School,  Phila- 
delphia, recently  said  in  "Historical  Outlook"  that  in  the 
teaching  of  civics,  as  in  American  history,  our  first  interest  is, 
of  course,  to  make  good  American  citizens.  Most  of  the  time 
must  be  occupied  in  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose. 

"It  has  long  been  the  contention  of  the  Journal  that  good 
American  citizenship  is  best  promoted  in  the  minds  of  the 
youth  by  a  study  of  local  history.  It  is  the  first  step  towards 
high  ideals,  the  purest  kind  of  citizenship  and  the  truest 
type  of  patriotism." 


One  of  the  most  interesting  social  events  which  has  oc- 
cured  among  any  of  the  Maine  Bar  Associations  for  a  long 
time  was  at  the  Belgrade  hotel  September  15,  1923,  when 
Hon.  Leroy  T.  Carleton  of  Winthrop,  and  Mrs.  Carleton  were 
host  and  hostess  of  the  Kennebec  Bar  Association  and  their 
ladies  gathered  to  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of  Mr. 
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Carleton's  admission  to  the  Kennebec  bar  of  which  he  is  now 
the  president. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Chief  Justice  Cornish,  Judge 
Albert  R.  Spear,  Judge  Philbrook  and  Judge  Beane,  Congress- 
man John  Nelson  and  Mr.  Carleton  himself,  who  has  long 
been  one  of  the  most  eloquent  public  speakers  in  Maine. 


Faith  Jayne  Hinckley's  new  book  "Forgotten  Fires"  is  a 
beautiful  addition  to  the  literature  of  Maine,  to  the  story  of 
its  patriotism,  the  valor  and  loyalty  of  its  people  and  of  its 
brave  men  and  women  who  served  our  country  in  the  World 
War.  The  author  tells  in  a  most  delightful  manner  her  daily 
experiences  and  adventures  as  a  "Y"  worker  in  the  midst  of 
those  awful  scenes  of  carnage  and  woe  when  the  world  was 
engulfed  in  the  utter  darkness  of  anguish,  misery,  suffering. 
All  lovers  of  the  State  of  Maine  should  read  this  book  for 
thoughtful  study,  for  the  entertainment  it  gives,  for  inspira- 
tion and  help.  Its  every  page  is  charming  and  the  whole  is 
fragrantly  spiced  with  a  delightful  flavor  of  real  human 
humor. 

Her  last  Christmas  "Over  There"  was  at  the  holly-gather- 
ing of  the  peasantry  in  the  countryside  in  France  where  she 
then  was.  For  that  day  she  indulged  in  the  joys,  life  and 
laughter  of  the  peasant  girls  and  boys  and  for  those  few 
sunny  hours  was  herself  a  care-free,  joyous,  peasant  girl. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  her  sweet  description  of 
that  day : 

"Such  was  the  life  there  of  the  peasant  girl,  while  below 
the  cliff  rolled  the  mighty  ocean  with  its  terror,  its  power,  its 
thrilling  grandeur,  in  its  various  moods  of  storm  and  sunlight 
and  its  silvery  romance  of  night  when  the  moon  was  low. 
That  care-free  afternoon  I  often  recall  now,  for  I  loved  the 
little  brook,  it  was  such  a  friend;  but  myself  I  knew  by  nature 
belonged  to  the  roar  of  a  surging  wave,  because  I  was  a 
daughter  by  heritage  of  the  land  of  power  and  justice  and 
though  I  played  peasant  for  one  day,  I  returned  to  the  hotel 
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a  new-born  American  girl.  No  envy  pressed  against  my 
heart,  but  rather  pride  burst  it.  The  little  peasant-girl  had 
her  life  and  part  to  live,  which  counted ;  but  I  thanked  God  I 
was  born  American,  with  the  privilege  to  serve  my  country, 
as  a  soldier's  comrade  against  the  Prussian  foe." 


Topsham,  Maine,  Nov.  22,  1923. 

May  I  ask  a  few  questions  of  Readers  of  the  Journal? 

Is  the  maiden  name  of  Capt.  James  McCobb,  who  was  born  1710, 
Londonderry,  Ireland,  died  1788,  Phippsburg,  Maine,  known? 

Her  grave  is  beside  that  of  her  son,  James,  which  states  "Mrs. 
Beatrice  Blackburn  wife  of  Robert  Blackburn  and  mother  to  Capt. 
James  McCobb,  died  Oct.  15,  1750  ae.  66  yrs." 

Lieut.  Alexander  Nickels,  Sr.,  commander  of  Fort  Frederick  1756, 
a  native  of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  resided  at  Fort  Pemaquid,  had  son 
Alexander,  born  1721,  who  was  the  wife  of  Alexander  Sr.? 

Jonathan  Philbrick  born  1694  Hampton,  N.  H.  died  in  Georgetown 
(Bath,  Maine),  had  wife,  Mary  Springer,  who  was  mother  of  Joshua, 
born  Oct.  10,  1727,  Greenland,  N.  H.  Parentage  of  Mary  Springer 
desired? 

George  Alexander,  and  Jane,  had  two  children  born  in  Georgetown, 
Maine  in  1728  and  1732.  He  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  Topsham, 
the  parentage  of  both  this  George  Alexander  and  his  wife,  Jane, 
desired? 

I  shall  be  very  glad  if  any  one  is  kind  enough  to  answer  any  of  the 
above  questions. 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

MARY  P.  HILL. 
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"A  general  diffusion  of  the  advantages  of  education  being 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people;  to  promote  this  important  object,  the  Legislature  are 
authorized  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  require  the  several 
towns  to  make  suitable  provision  at  their  own  expense,  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  public  schools. 

Constitution  of  Maine. 

The  people  of  Maine  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  State 
pier  is  proving  to  be  the  valuable  asset  that  its  promoters 
promised.  Instead  of  the  enterprise  becoming  a  failure,  as 
some  of'  the  crape  hangers  had  it,  business  enough  has  devel- 
oped already  to  make  another  pier  necessary. 

LEVI  CARTER'S  RECEIPT 

Orrington,  May  25,  1795. 
Received  of  John  Blake  ten  pounds,  it  being  in  part  for  the 
sum  which  I  was  to  receive  for  surveying  the  town  of  Orring- 
ton.   By  me,  Levi  Carter. 

TOWN  OF  CAMDEN 

(Formerly  written  Cambden) 
Incorporated  February  17,  1791. 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  plantation  of  Camden,  in  the 
county  of  Hancock,  into  a  town  by  the  name  of  Camden, 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.  *  *  *  That  the  said  planta- 
tion called  Camden,  included  within  the  following  boundaries, 
viz. :  Beginning  at  a  rock  marked  A.  X.,  on  the  sea  shore,  at 
the  north  side  of  Owl's  Head  Bay,  at  the  south-east  corner  of 
Thomastown  line;  thence  running  northwest  by  north  seven 
miles,  64  poles,  to  a  maple  stake  marked  on  four  sides,  and 
pile  of  stones;  thence  running  north-east  by  east,  five  miles, 
94  poles,  to  a  beech  tree  marked  on  four  sides ;  thence  running 
east  three  miles  and  a  half  and  20  poles  to  a  spruce  tree 
marked  on  four  sides;  thence  running  south-east  by  south  one 
mile  to  a  fir  tree  marked  on  four  sides ;  at  Little  Duck  Trap,  in 
Penobscot  Bay ;  thence  by  the  sea  shore  in  a  westerly  direction 
to  the  bounds  first  mentioned. 

Oliver  Parker,  Esq.,  of  Penobscot,  was  authorized  to  issue 
his  warrant  for  the  first  meeting. 
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Description  of  mountain  73 
Origin  of  name  62 
Alabama,  member  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, 1868  62 
Albce,  John,  author  of  poem  "St. 

Aspenquid"  77,81 
Alden,  Mary  28 
Allen,  Charles  E.,  18 
Ethan  146,  198 

John  241 
President  of  Bowdoin  College  57 
American  Archaeological  Institute, 

member  of  48 
Ethnology,  Bureau  of  73,  77,  79,  80 

Flag,  protected  with  158 
Peace  Society;,  formed  in  1828,  30,  56,  57,  59 
Constitution  revised  57 
Philological  Assn.,  member  of  48 
Union  Freedmen's  Bureau,  Lyman 

Abbott,  secretary  of  29 
Amee,  Mr*  Margaret  83 
Ames,  B*njamin,  speaker  Maine 

House,  1*21  95,  79 

Amherst  College  26,  30 

Anderson,  Gen.  Samuel  J.  49 
Hannah  32 
Andre,  Major,  capture  of  204,  205 
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22 
29 
29 
28 
28 
31 
29 
31 
25 
26-29 
S.  Statutes  27 
24 
28 
31 
31 
28 
45 
23 
29 
24 
30 
30 
23 
29 
28 
29 
28 
30 
26 
23 
30 
26 
23 
2S 
25 
31 


Andrews,  Charles 

Androscoggin  County,  attorney  for 
An  Old  Deed 

Antoinette  de  Pops,  Madame  de 

Guercheville 
Appleton,  Rev.  Jesse,  President  Bowdoin 

College 
A  Proclamation 

Are  We  Neglecting  the  Intellectual 

Interests  of  Our  State? 
Argall,  Captain  Samuel  12S,  140, 

Arizona  Territorv,  Sec'v  of,  18S9 

Governor  of,  1S92-1S94 
Arlineton  Cemetery,  Washington,  D 


Arnold,  Benedict, 


144,  145,  146, 
149,  150,  170 
199,  200,  201 
230.  235 
Shippen 


C. 
147 
190 

202 


Marriage  to  M 
Popular  conception  ot 
Promoted  to  Brig. -General 

Aroostook  War.  1839 

Ashmun,  Eli  P. 

Aspenquid  Day,  celebrated  in  Halifax 
Follower  of  "Apostle"  John  Elliott 
His  sanctity 

Augusta.  established  Kennebec  Journal 
1825 
Assistant  Editor 

Authors'  Club,  Boston,  President  of 


40, 


69 
17.6 
226 

158 


212 

237 
193 
til 
61 
62 
Us, 
1«»7, 
203. 

204 
146 

203 
57 

236 
79 


151 

15S 
57 


B 


Bailev,  Rev.  Jacob,  early  Maine  missionary  229 

Baker,  Joseph  219 

Bangor,  collector  of  customs,  1861-1871  70 

Historical  Magazine  136 

Judge  Municipal  Court  152 

Theological  Seminary  25 

Lecturer  on  Greek  literature  48 

Bancs,  John  Kendrick  184 

Barker,  Benjamin  Fordvce  23 

Prof,  in  Bellevue  Medical  School  24 

David  88 

Emilv  A.  24 

John"  Abbott  23 

John,  M.D.  23 

Phebe  Florilla  24 

Barnes,  Charles  P.,  211 

Bashaba  77 
Bath,  collector  of  customs                     69,  160 

Baxter,  Governor  239 

Beach,  Dr.  22 

Beals,  Charles  Edward  79 

Sarah  W.  25 

Beane,  Emery  O.  219 

Judge  Fred  Emery  248 
Beaver,  description  of                           124,  125 

Beeeher,  Henrv  Ward  29,  30 

Belfast,  collector  customs,  1853-1858  1-30 

Bell,  James  4,  90 

Bellows,  Eliza  25 

Augusta  25 

Bemis  Heights,  battle  of  149 
Bernard,  Gov.  Francis           128,  129,  130,  139 

Grant,  controversy  over  130 
Original  diary,  in  Harvard  Coll. 

Library  132 
Biard,  Father  Pierre,  first  historian 

Mt.  Desert  128,  130,  140 

Bibliography  of  Maine  110 
Biddeford,  established  Maine  Democrat  ISO 

Mavor  of  152 

Pool  43 

Bigelow,  Colonel  201 


Bingham,  William 


136,  144,  194 
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First  Senator  from  Penna.  144 

Estate  144 

Biographical  Sketches  of  Natives  of 

Maine  who  have  served  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United 

States  35,  61,  150 

Bird,  George  E.  1S5 

Maine,  James  G.  4,241 

Boies,  Antipas  228 

Bonney,  Hon.  Percival  21S 

Hon  William  L.  234 

Boston,  appointed  naval  officer  156 

British  occupation  of  34 

Harbor  33 

North  End  34 

"Tea  Party"  34 

University  Law  School  70 


Bowdoin  College  22.  23,  24,  25,  20,  28,  31,  37, 
38,  40,  49,  55,  57.  0.3,  68,  09, 
71,  153,  154,  155,  157,  1S5, 


212,  230 

Overseer  of  50 

Boutelle,  Charles  A.  6S 

Bovnton,  Enoch  195 

Bradburv.  James  W.  219 

Bradford.  William  176,  227 

Brattle.  Thomas  227 

"  Bridal  of  Pennacook"  77 

Bridge,  James  226 

Bridges,  Laura  M.  98 
British  America,  appointed  consul 

general  41 

Brown,  Charles  P.  180 

Bryan,  William  J.  5 

Buchanan,  President  41 

Buffalo,  extinction  of  125,  126 
Bunker  Hill  Monument,  disapproved 

erection  of  56 
Bunker,  Thomas,  built  ship  in  Charles- 
ton, 1837  161,  162 
Burgoyne,  surrender  of  149 
Burr,  Aaron  200 
Burleieh,  Dr.  G.  M.  9 
^   Elizabeth  85 
Governor  220 
Grace  Elizabeth  9,  12 
Madame  9 
Butler,  Edward  A.  185 
Butler,  "History  of  Farmington"  23,  20 


C 

Cabot,  John,  preceded  Columbus 

discovery  74 

Sebastian,  supposed  voyage  of,  1498  74 

W.,F.  140 

Cadillac's  Memoirs,  translation  of  141 

Calaia  Advertiser,  editor  of  67 

Calhoun,  John  C.  57 

Call,  Obadiah  18 

Philip  18 
"Calumet"  took  place  of  "Harbinger 

of  Peace"  56 

Cambrian  formations  75 

Cape  Cottage  168 

Cape  Elizabeth  168 

Camden,  postmaster,  1838-1845  150 
'Captain  William  Ladd— the  Apostle 

of  Peace,"  Penney  60 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  international 

-  poace  60 
Carl-ton,  Leroy  T.,  50th  anniversary   247,  248 

Carter.  Alfred  230 

J  astin,  Baron  de  St.  241 

O  ntury  Magazine  31 

Chamberlain,  Governor  219 

H- H.  in 
Charnnlain,  Sieur  Samuel  de               128,  140 

Chandler,  V  irginia  28 

Charleston,  Maine,  sailing  vessel  built  161 


Charles  Maurice  de  Talleyrand-Peri- 
gord,  and  the  lame  lad  of  Ado- 
wakeag  131 
Chicago  Hotel  Ass'n,  first  organized  86 
China,  U.  S.  minister  to  38 
Churchill.  J.  C.  17 
CjUey,  Jonathan  C.  71 
Cincinnati,  O.,  judge  Superior  Court  153 
Claiborne,  John  F.  A.  68 
Clark,  Charles  24 
P.  M.  88 
Clay,  Lorenzo  219 
Clergue,  F.  H.  104 
Cleveland,  President  180 
Clifford,  Philip  S.  185 
Clough.  Elizabeth  32 
Cobb,  General  David  136 
Coburn,  Edna  A.  246 
Colburn,  Major  Reuben  176,  200 

Colby  College  41,  62,  67,  159,  218,  219 

Colmache,  M.,  biographer  Talleyrand 

30,  137,  140 

Columbia  University  24,  30 

Conant,  Frederick  O.  185 
Congress  of  Nations,  prize  essays  57,  59 

Connecticut,  Governor's  Foot  Guards 

at  Ft.  Western  147 
Connor,  Governor  Selden  220 
Contents,  table  of  1,  51,  113,  187 

Continental  Congress  148 

Member  of  154,  155,  159 

Conwav,  the  Conway  Cabal  149,  197 

General  148 
Cornish,  Judge  Leslie  C.  185,  212,  217,  248 
Corvette  Ledges  102 
Cox,  Betsey  32 
Crosbv.  S.  P.,  letter  of  215 

William  G.  4 
Cummings,  A.  L.  T.  225 
Cunningham.  H.  M.  104 
Curtis,  Governor  Oakley  C.  242 


D 


Daggett,  Hon.  Charles  F.  211 
Damas  Antiguy,  Alexandrine  de  138 
Dana,  Hon.  Samuel  T.  116 
John  F.  185 
Dancing  Orthodox  8,  9 

Danforth,  Hon.  Charles  220 
Danonville,  grant  to  Cadillac  129 
D.  A.  R.  106,  107,  145 

Dartmouth  College  39,  64,  65,  151,  156 

Davis,  B.  H.  163,  166 

Walter  G.  185 
Dearborn,  General  Henry  200 
Dearth,  Hon.  Freeman  D.  211 
Declaration  Independence,  signer  of  158 
DeCosta,  Rev.  Benjamin  F.,  concern- 
ing birth  of  Talleyrand  137,  139 
Deering,  Frank  C.  44,  45 
Hon.  John  P.,  letter  of  245 
Deer  Isle,  story  pirate  treasure  132 
Democrat  to  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress  151 
Twenty-third,  Twenty-fourth  and 

Twenty-fifth  Congress  152 
Thirty-first  Congress  152 
Thirty-eighth  Congress  154 
Twelfth  Congress  155 
Thirty-first  Congress  155 
Thirty-third  and  Thirty-fourth 

Congress  158 
Twenty-eighth  Congress  159 
Thirtieth  Congress  159 
Twentieth  and  Twenty-fir3t  Congress  100 
Thirteenth  and  Thirty-second  Congress  150 
Thirty-third  Congress  39 
Fortieth  Congress  39 
Twenty-seventh  Congress  39,  40 
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Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth 

Congress  40 

Forty-third  Congress  62 

Thirteenth  and  Sixteenth  Congress  04 
Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth 

Congress  64 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Congress  65 
Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty-sixth  Congress  65 
Nineteenth,  Twentieth  and  Twenty- 
first  Congress  70 
Twenty-ninth  and  Thirty-first 

Congress  71 

Twenty-ninth  Congress  71 
Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third 

Congress  35 
Forty-sixth  and  Forty-seventh  Con- 
gress 35 
Twenty-seventh  and  Thirtv-first 

Congress  36,  37 

Twentv-sixth  and  Twentv-seventh 

Congress  38 

Twenty-ninth  Congress  38 
Thirty-second  and  Thirty-third 

Congress  39 
U.  S.  Senate                            71,  151,  160 

Dennison,  A.  Louis  22 
Dodse  Farm,  Freeman,  historic  mansion  33 

Benjamin,  owner  Prospect  Farm  34 

David  Law  55 

Donoghy,  William  230 
Donaquet  et  Monts  Dt-sert,  Sieur  de 

Cadillac's  title  129,  141 

Lost  by  Treaty  of  Utrecht  129 

Restored  to  granddaughter  129 

Douaquet,  French  of  Indian  name  129 

Dorman,  Jabez  180 

Douglas,  Frederick  A.  105 

Harriet  E.  26 

John  A.  26 

Rev. John  A.  26 

Drake's  "Indian  North  America"  77 

Drake,  Samuel  Adams  78 

Dresden,  Conveyance  ministerial  lot  226 
early  settlement  of                         228,  229 

Old  Gardiner  Mills  18 
Drisko,  G.  W.                             132,  135,  138 

Dunbar,  Governor  David  99 

Dunlap,  Robert  P.,  Pres.  Senate  15 
Dunnack,  Henry  E.,  State  librarian 

13,  234,  242,  243 

Dunning,  Colonel  John  162 

Dutch  conquest  of  Acadia  140 

Dyar,  Captain  John  34 
Elder  Joseph,  leading  Free  Baptist     33,  34 

John  Nichols  34 
Joseph,  leader  of  Indians  "Boston 

Tea  Party"  33 

Louis  H.  34 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  33 

Dyer,  Annie  R.  87 

Dwight,  Eliza  23 


E 


Early  customs,  South  Bristol  100,  101 

Eastern  River,  Dresden  18 
Edinburg,  University  of  27 
Editorials  47,  105.  178,  235 

Electric  telegraph,  assisted  in  perfecting  152 
Elijah  Kellot'g  Church,  of  historic 

interest  1 10 

Eliot  Churc  h,  Roxburv  26 
Emery,  Chief  Justice  Lucilius  A.  218,  224 

George  A.,  185 
George  Alexander,  description  Aga- 

menticus  73,  74 

"The  Ancient  City  of  Georgeana, 

tbf  Modern  Town  of  York"  75 
Enoe,  Colonel,  desertion  of  Arnold  s  Ex- 
pedition 201 


Episcopal  Church  * 

Early  establishing  in  Maine  226.  229 

Episcopalians  9 

European  and  North  American  R.  R.  \\ 

Evans,  George  7f  237 

Jessie  C.  217 

Everett,  Charles  A.  4 

Extract  from  history  of  South  Bristol  98-104 


Fairfield,  John  41 

Farmingdale,  some  facts  about  229 

Farmington  and  Leeds  R.R.  34 

Farrington,  Sarah  E.  25 

Fellows,  Ray  234 

Fessenden,  William  Pitt  42 

Few  Acres,  Farmington  27 

Fiske,  Fred  J.  120 
Fletcher,  Alice  C,  account  of  Pass  - 

conaway  77 

Fletcher's  Neck  44 

Flint,  Colonel  Levy  C.  6 

John  R.  6 

Levi  161,  235 

Levi  R.  90 

Levy  R.  6 

Folsom,  historian,  Biddeford  46 

"Forgotten  Fires,"  review  of  24S 

Foreign  Blood  and  Race  Purity  178 
Forests,  Forest  Fires,  Fish  and  Game, 

address  by  John  Francis  Sprague  115 

Forest  fire  of  1S25,  description  of  118 

Fort  Western  147 

Fort  Williams  168 

Foster,  Judge  Enoch  218,  219 
Francois  Alexander,  due  de  la  Roche- 

foucauld-Liancourt  193,  194 

Visits  Knox  at  Thomaston  194 

Frankfort  plantation  and  fort  18,  19 

Franklin  County,  register  deeds,  1857  61 

Journal  33 

Freeman,  Maine  33,  34 

Freeman,  Charles  25 

Prof.  E.  A.  179 

Samuel  25,  34 

Free  Soil  Convention,  delegate  to  62 

Free  Baptist  33 

Incidents  of  early  days  163,  166 

French  Legion  of  Honor  30 

Furbish,  Sarah  31 

Frye,  Senator  180 


Gabrielle  d'Estrees  193 

Ganong,  Prof.  W.,  Smith  College  140 

Garcelon,  Governor  180 

Gardiner,  Dr.  Silvester                    18,  19,  228 

John  19 

Robert  Hallowell  226 

The  old  Gardiner  Mills  18 

Gardner,  Hon.  Obadiah  180 

Garfield,  President  24 
Gates,  General  Horatio,  former  officer 

English  army              146,  148,  196,  197 

Appointed  commander  in  chief  149 

Conspiracy  to  displace  Washington  149 

As  great  a  traitor  as  Arnold            148,  149 

Georgetown  College  35 

Georgia,  State  Superintendent  Education  69 

Getchell,  John  200 

GifTord,  George  219 

Gillin,  Hon.  P.  H.  211 

Glasgow,  University  of  24 

Goddard,  Judge  Charles  W.  49 

Goodwin,  Major  Samuel  19 
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Miles,  deposition  of 
Gordon,  A.  W. 
Gorges,  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorham,  Maine,  history  of 
Gosuold,  Captain  Bartholomew,  English 

navigator 
Gould.  Charles  W. 

Gouldsboro,  Historical  Researches  of 
Governor's  Foot  Guards,  Benedict  Ar- 
nold, Captain 
Grant,  Captain  Andrew 
Grant,  General 

Grvat  Carrying  Place,  Arnold's  Expedition 

Great  St.  Bernard  pass 

Gr»*ening's  Island,  purchased  by  Somes 

Gregoire,  Marie  Therese  de  la  Mothe 

Cadillac  de  129,  130 

Barthelemy  de  129 

Griswold,  Kufus  Wilmont  137 

Guercheville,  Antoinette  de  Pons,  Mar- 
quise de       1S9.  190,  191,  192,  193,  195 

Guernsey,  lion.  Frank  E.  1G3,  234,  242 


19 

197,  242 
45 
78 


74 
178 
135 

198 
215 
27 
199 

202 
139 


Hunter,  Margaret  25 

Hussey,  Hannah  32 

Hutchins,  Chamberlain  I.,  petition  of  15 

Hyde,  President,  Bowdoin  College  22 


Illinois  Christian  Weekly  29 

Illinois,  members  legislature  154 
Imperial  Council,  Noble  Mystic  Shrine  247 

"Indians  of  North  America,"  Drake  77 

Indians,  ceremonies  attending  burial  80,  81 

Industrial  problems  30 

Ingersoll,  Colonel  Robert  G.  5,  105 

Internal  Revenue,  commissioner  of  68 

Iowa,  Burlington,  editor  Iowa  Record  155 

Irving,  Washington  125 
Island  of  the  Desert  Mountains,  so 

named  by  Champlain  128 
Isleford  Collection                             132,  141 


H 


Haines,  Governor  William  T. 
Hale,  Judge  Clarence 

Senator  Eugene 
Haley,  Benjamin 

Hall,  Hate  Evil,  record  of  family  of 
Hamilton,  Ellen  Eliza 
Hamlin,  Abbie  Frances 
Cyrus 

Ellen  Maria 

Hannibal 

Hon.  Hannibal  E. 

Vice-President  Hannibal  130,  241,  245 

Winthrop  Abbott  31 
"Harbinger  of  Peace"  56,  57 

Harper's  Magazine  29 
Harvard  College  24.  30.  31,  36.  37.  40,  53,  63, 
64.  68,  70,  152  ,1.54,  155,  156 
236 

Library,  Bernard's  diary  in 
Harvard  College  Stands  Firm 
Harvard  Law  School 
Haskins,  Dr.  Jonathan 
Hastings,  Major  David.  R. 
Haverford  College 
Hayes,  President 
Heath,  Solyman 

Help  for  teachers  of  local  history 
Henienway,  John,  biographer  William 
Ladd 

"The  Apostle  of  Peace,  Memoir  of 
William  Ladd" 


224 
185,  234 

218 
44 
31 
48 
29 
31 
31 
29.  31 

211 


132 
107 

27 
215 

49 
126 

42 
219 
177 

55,  57 


Henry  of  Navarre 
Hersey,  Samuel  F. 
Hill.  Mary  P. 
Hill's  Beach 
Hilton,  Charles  C. 
Hinckley.  Faith  Jayne 

George  W.,  founder  of  Goodwill 
Farm 

Hitchcock,  Prof.  C.  H.,  geological  map 
of  Maine 

Hor»ford,  Eben  Norton,  conclusions  of 
Horton.  B.  F. 

Hotel  Men's  Mutual  Benefit  Assn., 

organized 
Houdlette,  Aaron 
Houlihan,  Rev.  John  W. 
Hovey.  John 
Howells,  William  Dean 
Hubbard,  historian,  concerning  Pas- 

saconaway 
Hudion  Bay  Company 
Hudson,  Henry 
Hunt,  Gaillard 


189,  190,  191,  192 
67 
248 
43 
87 
248 


109 

74,  75 
74 
90 

86.  87 
18 
104 
7,  8 
184 

77 
125 
4 
108 


Jenkins,  Ann 

Jesuit  Mission  of  Saint  Sauveur 
Jewett,  James 

"John  Cabot's  Land  Fall  in  1497  and  the 

Site  of  Norumbega" 
Johonnot,  Colonel  Gabriel 
Jonas  books,  Abbott 
Jones,  John  Paul 
Rev.  Elijah 

William,  authority  on  Indians 
Nathan,  early  settler  of  Gouldsboro 
Jordan,  Hon.  Edward,  ex-solicitor 
Treasury 
Nellie  W. 
Rev.  Robert 
Sarah 

Joy,  David,  deposition  of 


128 
54 

74 
214 

27 
147 

59 
73 
139 

11 

43 
46 
46 
19 


42 


Kansas,  governor  of,  1895-1897 
Kavanagh,  Edward,  a  Representative 
from  Maine 
Author  section  3,  Declaration  of 
Rights 
Kellogg,  Rev.  Elijah 
Kelsey,  Joseph 
Kendall.  William  B. 
Kendrick,  Alice  T. 
Kennebec  Company 
Kennebec  Purchase,  conveyance  of  ter- 
ritory 226,  229 
Kent,  Edward,  candidate  for  governor 
James 

Hon.  William 
Kindly  note,  Hon.  John.  P.  Deering 
King  James  I,  grant  to  Virginia  Com- 
pany 

King  Louis  XIV,  of  France,  grant  of 

Mt.  Desert 
Kingsbury,  Henry  D. 
King,  William 

Kittery  and  York,  designated  as  "Boston1 
Kittery,  Riverside  Reading  Club 
Knights  of  Columbus,  Spirit  of  tol- 
erance 

Knox,  General  Henry  194 
Knowlton,  John  F. 
Kohl,  Dr. 

Koussinoc,  early  settlement 


35,  237 

35 
110 
90 

234,  245 
25 
18 


57 
144 

245 

128 

128 
230 
237 
'  77 
71 

247 
241 
211 
74 
228 
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La  Cadie.  granted  to  Sieur  de  Monts  127 

Ladd.  Alfred  195 

Abigail  Hall  53 

Eliphalet  53 
George  Washington,  a  Representative 

from  Maine  35 
Sophia  Ann  Augusta-Stidolph  52 
William,  The  Apostle  of  Peace  52 
Lamb,  Captain  200 
Lancaster.  Sewall                        7,  8,  218,  219 
Landers,  Violet  1S1 
Lane,  Ebcnezer  12 
Larousse,  Dictionnaire  Universel  138 
Laughlin.  Matthew,  letter  from  244 
Leavitt,  John  44 
Lebroke,  Augustus  S.                              88,  90 
Lee,  General  Charles                    14S,  196,  197 
Legislative  Committee  appointed  to 
consider    authorizing  inin- 
insters  to  solemnize  marriages  16 
Libby,  Artemas                                   219,  220 
"Life  of  Christ"  30 
Lighthouse,  6rst  erected  on  Atlantic- 
Coast  167 
Error  concerning  statement  235 
Lincoln,  Enoch,  a  Representative 

from  Maine  36,  70 

General  196 
President    5.  11.39,61,85,89.  130,  156,  157 

Love  and  sympathy  for  soldiers  10 
Lindsey,  Stephen  D.,  a  Representative 

from  Maine  35 
Littlefield.  Charles  E.,  a  Representa- 
tive from  Maine                           26,  154 
Nathaniel  Swett,  a  Representative 

from  Maine  36 
Little  Blue,  home  of  Rev.  Jacob  Ab- 
bott, Farmington  27 
"Little  Tales  for  the  Story  Hour  of 

the  Campfire  Girls"'  83 

Livermore,  Samuel  130 

London,  appointed  consul  at  61 
Long,  John  Davis,  a  Representative 

from  Massachusetts  37 
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HOLMAN  DAY 

(By  the  Editor) 


Four  Maine  writers  of  national  fame,  Seba  Smith  and 
David  Barker  of  the  past,  Holman  Day  and  Maine's  famous 
essayist,  Arthur  G.  Staples  of  today,  have  probably  accom- 
plished more  in  descriptive  history  of  the  dry  wit  of  the  orig- 
inal Maine  Yankee,  of  his  old-fashioned  habits,  customs,  pe- 
culiarities and  eccentricities  than  all  other  writers  combined. 

Recently  the  Dexter  Gazette  published  the  following  rela- 
tive to  the  life  beginnings  of  Day.  Through  its  courtesy  we 
are  privileged  to  use  its  illustration  as  our  frontispiece  of  this 
issue.  It  represents  Mr.  Day  and  his  working  crew  in  the 
old  Gazette  print  shop : 

"When  Holman  Day  Began" 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Boston  Sunday  Post  appeared  an  article 
under  the  title  of  "When  Holman  Day  Began,"  with  a  short  description 
of  the  group  picture  shown  with  the  article.  By  the  courtesy  of  Miss 
I>ora  Ireland,  who  has  a  copy  of  the  original  photograph  of  the  Gazette 
force  in  the  spring  of  1892,  the  entire  force  having  adjourned  to  the 
studio  of  B.  L.  Call,  he  then  being  located  on  Grove  street,  to  have  their 
picture  taken.  The  12  people  shown  sitting  and  standing  about  the 
table  were  all  employed,  some  part  time,  but  most  on  full  time  in  get- 
ting out  the  Gazette',  setting  all  the  type  by  hand,  for  there  were  no 
linotype  machines  in  use  in  Maine  at  that  time,  and  in  producing  job 
I'rinting. 

Holman  F.  Day,  who  was  then  editor  of  the  paper — and  probably  the 
only  real  literary  man  who  has  occupied  the  position — had  already  made 
his  mark  as  a  writer  of  dialect  stories  and  who,  a  few  months  after  sev- 
ered his  connection  with  the  paper  to  seek  a  larger  field,  is  shown  seated 
at  the  right  of  the  table,  wrhile  Edwin  Bunker,  business  manager  of  the 
firm  of  Day  &  Bunker,  publishers  of  the  Eastern  Gazette,  is  shown 
seated  at  the  left.  Day  &  Bunker  had  recently  bought  the  Eastern 
State  and  had  merged  it  with  the  Dexter  Gazette,  combining  titles. 
Hunker  who  was  later  a  correspondent  for  daily  papers  and  conducted 
jor  some  years  a  job  printing  plant  in  Boston,  is  shown  sitting  at  the 
Ieft.  He  is  now  living  at  the  old  Bunker  homestead  in  Cambridge.  Be- 
tween them  is  Lamont  Applebee,  then  local  editor,  now  a  contractor  and 
Guilder  in  Skowhegan,  and  Leonard  V.  Clark,  printer,  whose  death 
occurred  in  June,  1920,  in  Gardiner,  where  he  was  proprietor  of  a  job 
printing  office. 
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In  the  back  row,  standing",  are  Mrs.  Helen  Day,  since  deceased; 
Charles  Prescott,  now  a  proofreader  on  the  Boston  Globe;  Dora  M.  Ire- 
land, now  living  in  Dexter;  Hattie  Whitmore,  who  is  now  married  and 
living  in  Alberta,  Canada;  Myrtie  Lary,  who  later  married  and  lived 
in  Bangor,  where  her  death  took  place  some  20  years  ago;  Orman  B. 
Fernandez,  now  sheriff  of  Penobscot  county  with  his  official  residence 
in  Bang-or;  Mrs.  Carolyn  Bunker,  now  living  in  Dexter;  and  Fannie  J. 
Elder,  who  later  married  Harry  E.  Hale,  of  Dexter,  and  whose  death 
occurred  in  1903. 

As  stated  in  the  above  article,  Holman  Day  began  his  lit- 
erary career  as  editor  of  the  Dexter  (Maine)  Gazette.  Later 
he  engaged  with  the  Lewiston  Journal,  that  Maine  newspaper 
which  has  developed  such  a  large  number  of  bright  news- 
paper men. 

In  1885,  Smith's  printing  establishment  of  Bangor,  Maine, 
began  the  publication  of  a  line  of  country  newspapers  in  sev- 
eral towns  in  Penobscot  and  Hancock  counties,  including  one 
in  Monson,  called  "The  Monson  Slate;"  it  chanced  that  the 
writer  was  editor  of  the  Slate,  until  the  Smiths  failed  in  1888. 
Its  mailing  list,  however,  fell  into  his  hands  and  he  made  ar- 
rangements with  Day  &  Bunker  to  consolidate  the  Slate  with 
the  Gazette  and  for  several  years  it  was  known  as  "The  Dexter 
Gazette  and  Monson  Slate."  It  was  two  newspapers  in  one. 
Each  editor  was  as  independent,  as  free  to  present  his  own 
views  upon  all  subjects  as  though  he  had  been  sole  owner  of 
the  entire  concern.  This  association  with  him  for  eight  or 
nine  years  brought  us  into  intimate  touch  with  this  great 
Maine  novelist.  This  established  between  us  a  firm  friend- 
ship which  has  been,  on  our  part,  at  least,  an  enduring  joy,  a 
burst  of  gleaming  sunshine  in  our  life,  for  he  has  a  loyal 
and  honest  heart,  a  delightful  companion  and  a  lovable 
character. 

About  ten  miles  northerly  from  Monson  is  the  plantation 
of  Elliotsville,  having  generally  less  than  one  hundred  inhabi- 
tants. We  doubt  if  there  is  another  wild  land  township  in 
Maine,  that  surpasses  this  one  for  scenery  that  is  unique  and 
picturesque.  In  it  is  a  beautiful  little  lake,  Onawa,  surrounded 
by  Boarstone,  Greenwood  and  Barren  Mountains.  In  recent 
years  it  has  become  quite  a  famous  summer  resort.  In  the 
old  days  it  seemed  as  though  all  accessible  lakes  and  ponds  in 
the  Maine  woods  attracted  odd  and  unusual  "characters." 
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Thirty  years  ago,  Lake  Onawa  in  Elliotsville  was  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule. 

One  of  the  most  notable  characteristics  of  Mr.  Day  was  his 
desire  to  study  human  nature.  He  delighted  in  mingling  with 
all  sorts  of  humans  and  the  odd  and  unusual  especially  inter- 
ested him.  During  his  residence  in  Dexter,  his  frequent  visits 
to  the  upper  Piscataquis  region  enabled  him  to  see  much  of 
Elliotsville  and  the  Moosehead  Lake  region.  One  now  deceased, 
whose  name  and  personality  attracted  his  attention  very  much, 
was  Nymphus  Bodfish,  who  lived  on  the  north  side  of  Boar- 
stone  Mountain  and  northwesterly  from  Lake  Onawa.  A 
near  neighbor  of  his  on  the  buckboard  road  leading  to  Long 
Pond,  was  Tristram  H.  Brown.  For  years  after  his  works 
were  in  the  "best  sellers"  section  he  used  the  name  of  Nymph- 
us Bodfish  in  many  of  his  stories.  I  am  not  aware  that  he 
has  ever  described  the  real  Nymphus,  but  applied  his  name 
to  seafaring  characters  in  his  Maine  Coast  tales. 

Brown  was  known  as  "Doctor  Brown."  He  was  a  strange, 
eccentric  person,  living  alone  in  the  woods,  sometimes  serving 
as  guide  to  visiting  sportsmen.  Brown  was  uneducated,  yet 
quite  a  reader  of  books  upon  a  few  subjects  in  an  unsystematic 
and  superficial  way.  It  was  evident  that  nature  had  en- 
dowed him  with  mental  qualities,  which  could  they  have  been 
properly  developed  and  trained,  might  have  made  him  a  per- 
son of  intellectual  power.  It  was  apparent  that  his  mind 
was  out  of  balance  and  could  not  function  properly. 

When  a  young  man,  he  was  a  prosperous  farmer  with  a 
wife  and  three  or  four  children,  residing  in  one  of  the  eastern 
towns  in  Somerset  County.  It  was  when  the  malignant  form 
of  diphtheria  first  appeared  in  Maine.  Brown  was  absent 
from  home  for  a  few  days,  when,  as  was  related  to  me  by  one 
of  his  old  neighbors,  he  returned  to  his  home  to  find  his 
friends  keeping  vigils  over  the  dead  bodies  of  his  entire  fam- 
ily, who  had  been  stricken  with  this  deadly  disease  during  his 
absence.  His  mind  constantly  dwelt  upon  this  tragedy,  until 
he  had  visions  and  believed  that  he  had  communed  with  their 
spirits.  He  was  obsessed  with  these  ideas  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  several  years  ago.  He  called  himself  "The 
Mediator."    Whenever  away  from  home,  which  was  frequent- 
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ly,  for  he  was  quite  a  wanderer,  he  always  inscribed  upon 
hotel  registers,  the  following:  "T.  H.  Brown,  The  Mediator, 
Elliotsville,  Maine."  Interviews  with  such  as  these,  ever  de- 
lighted Holman  Day. 

In  one  of  Day's  strongest  novels,  "King  Spruce,"  which  so 
pleased  Roosevelt,  that  as  soon  as  he  had  perused  the  book, 
an  invitation  was  immediately  dispatched  to  the  author  to 
dine  with  him  at  the  White  House,  "The  Mediator"  was  a 
prominent  character  and  appears  in  the  pages  of  several  of 
his  other  books. 

The  name  of  Nymphus  Bodfish  is  often  applied  to  charac- 
ters in  other  books  of  his,  usually  having  the  title  of  "Captain" 
attached  to  it.  I  do  not  recall,  however,  that  it  was  ever  used 
in  connection  with  the  Maine  backwoods  country,  but  I  think 
it  was  generally  used  in  his  seafaring  stories. 

In  this  manner  he  became  an  intense  lover  of  everything 
pertaining  to  the  early  customs,  habits,  idiosyncrasies,  whims, 
superstitions,  oddities  of  speech  and  weird  traditions  of  the 
old  Maine  pioneers. 

In  fact,  he  delighted  in  everything  that  was  old-fashioned 
about  Maine  country  people,  as  he  saw  and  understood  them 
in  his  younger  days. 

THE  GILLEY  FAMILY 

of  Mount  Desert 

By  WILLIAM  OTIS  SAWTELLE 
In  Two  Parts 
PART  I 

President  Eliot  and  the  "Life  of  John  Gilley" 

(1)  "The  Life  of  John  Gilley"  first  published  in  Century  Magazine,  Nov.  1899,  under 
title  "The  Forgotten  Millions,"  afterwards  in  book  form,  first  of  a  series  of  "True 
American  Types,"  Boston,  1004.  Some  parts  of  the  same  have  also  been  published  in 
the  Bar  Harbor  Times. 


THE  GILLEY  FAMILY 


The  Harvard  Alumni 
Bulletin  of  November 
10th,  1921,  contains  a 
reference  to  a  small 
book,  the  "Life  of  John 
Gilley,"  written  many 
years  ago  by  President 
Eliot.  To  the  people 
of  Mount  Desert  this 
book  has  long  been 
known  as  the  most  re- 
markable delineation  of 
the  pioneer  life  on  the 
Coast  of  Maine  that 
has  ever  been  pub- 
lished. New  interest  in 
its  pages  has  now  been 
awakened,  since  Pro- 
fessor Alexander  J. 
Inglis,  in  introducing 
President  Eliot  as  one 


JOHN  GILLEY 
Born    February    22,    1822.    Died    October    12,  1896, 
drowned  between  Sutton  and  Bear  Islands,  Mount 
Desert. 

From    a    daguerreotype    in    the    possession    of    his  _j»  j.t__  o-»-w/-v  «4-  « 

daughter,  Mary  Edith  (Mrs.  Eugene  Parker  01  ine  SpeaKdS  at  a  re- 
Stanlcy).  of  Friendship.  Maine.  Ception     given     to  the 

students  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education,  spoke 
of  the  book  as  containing  "an  educational  gem." 

President  Eliot,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  told  some 
interesting  anecdotes  concerning  his  "Life  of  John  Gilley," 
which  should  be  made  accessible  to  those  interested  in  the 
family  history  of  our  Mount  Desert  pioneers.  For  this  rea- 
son I  asked  permission  of  the  Harvard  Bulletin  to  republish 
its  report  of  that  portion  of  President  Eliot's  speech  relative 
to  the  "Life  of  John  Gilley,"  together  with  the  editorial  com- 
ment. This  request  was  courteously  granted  by  the  editor, 
Mr.  John  D.  Merrill.  Here  is  what  President  Eliot  said  about 
"John  Gilley." 

"I  remember  that  one  of  my  classmates,  Professor  Adams 
Sherman  Hill,  who  taught  long  here,  told  me  one  day  that  the 
best  thing  I  had  ever  written,  and  the  thing  that  would  last 
longest  as  literature,  was  the  "Life  of  John  Gilley."    I  also 
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remember  that  the  almoner  for  many  years  of  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Sr.,  Mr.  Frederick  Gates,  took  me  home  after  a  seven- 
hour  meeting  of  the  General  Board  of  Education  to  his  home 
in  Montclair.  I  by  no  means  wished  to  go,  I  wanted  to  go 
home,  but  I  had  to  accept  his  urgent  invitation.  We  sat  down 
at  the  table  together,  a  family  meeting  of  ten  persons,  and  Mr. 
Gates  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  long  side  and  I  sat  at  the  other 
end,  as  far  as  possible  from  him.  We  got  on  very  quietly  at 
the  table,  talking  mostly  to  our  neighbors,  of  course,  when 
suddenly  my  host,  Mr.  Gates,  said :  'Mr.  Eliot,  did  you  write 
the  "Life  of  John  Gilley"  on  purpose  to  get  at  the  end  of  your 
last  paragraph?  Did  you  really  write  that  paragraph  first 
and  then  concoct  the  sketch  of  John  Gilley  to  precede  it?'  I 
said  that  that  was  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  I  did.  First 
I  wrote  the  life  of  John  Gilley  as  accurately  and  vividly  as  I 
could,  the  life  of  a  farmer  and  fisherman  and  coastwise  trader 
in  his  own  vessel.  And  when  I  had  finished  his  life,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  it  needed  a  moral,  as  at  the  end  of  any  story  worth 
while  telling,  you  need  a  moral;  and  so  I  wrote  that  last 
paragraph. 

"I  have  by  no  means  forgotten  that  I  wrote  the  life  of  John 
Gilley.  I  am  glad  I  did  it,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  John 
Gilley,  who  was  a  member  of  a  family  of  a  dozen  children,  all 
of  whom  grew  up  strong,  vigorous,  honest  people,  but  I  am 
glad  to  have  put  into  words  the  moral  of  his  life.  It  is  a 
moral  that  applies  to  the  entire  American  people/' 

The  Harvard  Bulletin's  editorial  on  President  Eliot  and 
John  Gilley  is  given  in  full. 

"Those  who  read  President  Eliot's  remarks  at  the  recep- 
tion to  members  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Education,  which 
are  printed  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  will  naturally  won- 
der what  it  was  about  the  final  paragraph  of  his  memoir  of 
'John  Gilley,  Maine  Farmer  and  Fisherman'  that  so  deeply  im- 
pressed his  host  at  Montclair,  New  Jersey.  The  paragraph 
itself  provides  the  best  answer: 

This  is  the  life  of  one  of  the  forgotten  millions.  It 
contains  no  material  for  distinction,  fame,  or  long  re- 
membrance; but  it  does  contain  the  material  and 
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present  the  scene  of  a  normal  human  development 
through  mingled  joy  and  sorrow,  labor  and  rest,  ad- 
versity and  success,  and  through  the  tender  loves  of 
childhood,  maturity  and  age.    We  cannot  but  believe 
that  it  is  just  for  countless  quiet,  simple  lives  like 
this  that  God  made  and  upholds  this  earth. 
"If  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  little 
volume  which  ends  with  these  words  he  will  find  that  it  begins 
with  a  longer  paragraph  quite  as  striking,  but  needing  the 
fulfilment  which  the  final  paragraph  separated  from  the  first 
by  the  simple  story  of  John  Gilley's  life,  provides.    Indeed  we 
can  imagine  a  teacher  of  English  pointing  his  pupils  not  only 
to  one  of  these  paragraphs  but  to  both  of  them  as  capital 
illustrations  of  structure  in  composition.  President  Eliot,  sud- 
denly confronted  at  a  dinner-table  with  the  necessity  of  ex- 
plaining a  portion  of  this  piece  of  writing,  made  the  natural 
answer  to  a  somewhat  disconcerting  question.    At  the  mo- 
ment he  may  well  have  been  unconscious  of  the  art  which  made 
this  beginning  and  ending  just  what  they  were.    It  is  the 
same  art  which  has  marked  with  a  singular  unity  and  com- 
pleteness the  mural  inscriptions  which  have  proceeded  from 
the  same  hands. 

"It  is  a  happy,  if  fortuitous,  circumstance  that  'John 
Gilley'  has  been  freshly  brought  forward  in  connection  with 
the  School  of  Education.  Members  of  the  teaching  profession 
are  among  those  who  need  most  to  realize  that  clear  thinking 
is  indispensable  to  clear  expression,  and,  besides,  that  the 
foremost  figure  of  their  profession  pins  his  faith  for  the  fu- 
ture of  mankind  on  those  sound  and  fundamental  qualities  of 
human  nature  which  the  Maine  fisherman  and  farmer  de- 
picted by  him  so  notably  embodied. " 

Part  II. 
WILLIAM  GILLEY 
OF 

CRANBERRY  ISLAND 
"The  Massachusetts  State  Fisherman/' 

Among  the  first  settlers  at  Mount  Desert  was  William 
Gilley,  the  ancestor  of  the  family  in  this  region.  According 
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to  tradition  William  was  bom  in  England,  or  Ulster  County, 
Ireland.  When  a  mere  lad  he  ran  away  to  sea,  serving  some 
time,  so  it  is  said,  in  the  British  Navy.  That  Gilley  was  at 
Cranberry  Isles  during  the  Revolution  is  shown  by  a  "Decla- 
ration" that  he  made  before  Colonel  John  Allen,  May  10, 
1777.1  In  April  of  that  year,  H.  M.  S.  Scarborough,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Henry  Mowat,  anchored  in  the  harbor 
of  Cranberry  Isles  and  Gilley  went  on  board.  He  was  in- 
formed that  the  Scarborough  had  come,  "not  to  molest  but  to 
protect"  the  inhabitants,  provided  that  they  did  not  disturb 
Mowat's  boats  as  they  procured  wood  and  water.  "But  if 
otherwise,"  threatened  Mowat,  "I  am  determined  to  level 
every  house  on  the  island." 

In  this  document  Gilley  is  referred  to  as  "of  Cranberry 
Island,  the  Mass.  State  Fisherman."  Since  Mowat  declared 
that  he  would  destroy  every  house  on  the  Island,  should  there 
exist  the  slightest  provocation  for  so  doing,  the  question  at 
once  arises,  where  were  the  dwellings  that  might  have  suffered 
the  fate  that  this  officer  inflicted  upon  the  town  of  Falmouth 
less  than  two  years  before? 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  British  Admiralty  pub- 
lished a  beautiful  set  of  charts  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  twenty 
years  or  more  having  been  consumed  in  their  making.  Atten- 
tion was  paid  to  most  minute  details,  for  not  only  were  coast 
lines  and  harbors  carefully  drawn,  but  settlers'  houses  located 
as  well.  On  the  Mount  Desert  section  of  these  charts  four 
houses  are  shown  on  Little  Cranberry  Isle  and  one  on  Great 
Cranberry. 

As  Benjamin  Spurling  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  per- 
manent settler  on  Great  Cranberry  Isle,  occupying  the  point 
which  still  bears  his  name,  as  early  as  the  year  1768,  the  house 
located  on  the  old  map  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Island 
undoubtedly  belonged  to  him. 

Of  the  four  houses  on  Little  Cranberry,  one  is  shown  on 
Maypole  Point,  the  extreme  southwestern  end  of  the  Island, 
one  on  Gilley  Beach  some  distance  to  the  eastward  of  the  farm 
buildings  built  many  years  ago  by  the  late  Samuel  Gilley, 
grandson  of  William,  another  on  the  Sand  Beach,  just  north 

(1)    Tbifl  Journal.  7:192. 
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of  the  row  of  boat  houses,  and  the  fourth,  in  the  hayfield  near 
the  town  landing.  Recent  excavations  on  the  sand  beach  and 
in  the  hayfield  have  revealed  the  remains  of  rough  stone  fire- 
places, while  on  the  site  of  the  hayfield  house  broken  crockery, 
fragments  of  rum  bottles  and  blue  china,  hand  wrought  nails 
and  battered  relics  of  household  paraphernalia  turned  by  the 
spade,  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  place  had  been  long 
occupied.  No  one  living  today  has  any  recollection  of  having 
"heard  tell"  of  any  house  on  Gilley  Beach  before  Samuel  Gilley 
lived  on  his  farm.  Several  men  now  dwelling  on  Little  Cran- 
berry have  recalled  that  when  they  were  small  boys,  they 
used  to  play  in  what  probably  was  an  old  cellar  on  the 
"Maypole." 

Turning  next  to  the  records  in  the  office  of  the  Register 
of  Deeds  at  Ellsworth,  it  is  learned  that  in  1792  the  whole 
western  end  of  Little  Cranberry,  one  hundred  acres,  was 
deeded  by  Madame  de  Gregoire  to  Samuel  Sewall,  of  Marble- 
head,  administrator  of  the  estate  of  John  Stanley,  deceased, 
consideration  five  Spanish  milled  dollars,  which  shows  the  deed 
(2:256)  to  have  been  a  validation  of  a  squatter's  claim.  Since 
John  Stanley,  Jr.,  also  received  a  squatter  deed  (1:455)  for 
one  hundred  acres,  next  adjoining  his  father's  lot,  he  too,  was 
an  early  settler ;  but  no  house  is  shown  on  his  property  on  the 
old  map.  A  third  De  Gregoire  deed  (2:517)  which  granted 
one  hundred  acres  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Island  stands  in 
the  name  of  Willam  Nickels.  As  the  consideration  in  this 
case  was  also  "Five  Spanish  Milled  Dollars"  Nickels  must  have 
been  a  squatter  on  Little  Cranberry  and  as  the  map  indicates 
a  house  on  this  land,  it  might  have  been  he  who  built  it.1 
Hence,  it  would  seem  that  William  Gilley  lived  either  on  the 
Sand  Beach  or  on  the  Maypole. 

How  long  Gilley  lived  at  Cranberry  Isle,  before  removing 
to  Mount  Desert,  is  impossible  to  determine.  Published  ac- 
counts place  him  at  Norwood's  Cove  before  the  year  1784,  but 
there  is  documentary  evidence  to  the  effect  that  he  was  not 


(1)  Miss  Evelyn  L.  Gilmore  recently  called  my  attention  to  two  MS  field  books  in 
possession  of  the  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  These  books  contain  the  original  surveys  of  Gov. 
Bernard's  surveyors,  John  Ma^on  and  Barachias  Mason,  1763  and  1765.  An  entry,  "to 
»  •pruce  tree  by  Job  Stanhold's  landing  place  on  Little  Cranberry  Island,"  is  of  great 
interest  since  it  proves  that  Job  Stanwood  was  living  here  before  1765,  probably  on 
«ite  of  the  Islesford  Wharf  Co.'a  holdings. 
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living  upon  what  was  afterwards  his  property  there  until  a 
later  date. 

In  the  early  days  of  Mount  Desert,  land  titles  were  much 
confused.  Some  settlers  had  been  induced  by  Governor 
Francis  Bernard1  to  take  up  farms  there,  as  early  as  1762,  the 
year  in  which  Bernard  received  from  the  General  Court  his 
grant  of  the  entire  Island,  for  his  "extraordinary  services," 
but  upon  investigation,  it  appears  that  the  grant  was  made  for 
political  reasons.  A  clause  in  the  charter  of  William  and 
Mary  made  it  obligatory  to  obtain  the  King's  sanction  before 
any  grant  of  land  made  by  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  east 
of  the  Penobscot  river,  could  become  valid.  Although  Ber- 
nard's petition  to  accept  this  grant  was  before  the  Lords  of 
Trade  in  1762,  it  passed  back  and  forth  between  that  body  and 
the  Privy  Council  for  nine  years  before  the  King's  approbation 
was  finally  obtained.  Meanwhile,  squatters  occupied  land  or 
cut  the  marsh  hay,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Someses, 
Richardsons,  Gotts  and  Stanwoods,  whose  grievances  were  set 
forth  in  a  petition  to  Bernard  in  1768.  Bernard's  lack  of  a 
clear  title  was  a  hardship  both  to  him  and  to  those  whom  he 
had  induced  to  settle  upon  his  grant.  The  confiscation  of  the 
Governor's  American  estates  during  the  Revolution,  the  res- 
toration of  one  half  the  Island  to  his  son,  John,  after  the  war, 
the  validation  of  a  portion  of  the  old  Cadillac  grant  of  1689,  in 
favor  of  the  granddaughter,  Madame  de  Gregoire  in  1787,  two 
years  after  John  Bernard's  grant,  have  accorded  to  Mount 
Desert  Island,  a  land  title  history  as  complicated  as  it  is 
interesting. 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  as  Mount  Desert  became 
more  settled,  disputes  over  land  titles  became  more  and  more 
frequent.  Finally,  in  1808,  a  commission  consisting  of  Charles 
Turner,  Jr.,  Stephen  Badlam  and  Salem  Towne,  Jr.,  was  ap-  1 
pointed  to  repair  thither,  hear  disputes,  take  testimony,  settle  i 
differences,  grant  those  claims  which  seemed  warranted  and 
reject  the   others.    This   committee's   report   filed   in   the  I 
Massachusetts  archives,  contains  much  important  historical 
material.    In  it  is  an  interesting  reference  to  William  Gilley 


(1)  For  an  extended  account  of  Bernard's  Grant  of  Mt.  Desert  see:  Publications  of 
Colonial   Soc.   of  Mass.   24  :197. 
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and  his  Norwood  Cove  claim,  to  which,  the  committee  gave 

him  a  clear  title. 

"William  Gilley. — Benjamin  Bunker  saith  27  years 
ago  Josiah  Paine  was  in  possession  of  this  lott. 
James  Richardson  saith  Paine  built  a  house  on  this 
lott  in  the  summer  of  1785.  John  Day  lived  on  the 
lott  afterwards  and,  it  was  said,  Sold  to  William 
Gilley." 

This  report  also  gives  the  information  that  the  land  at  Nor- 
wood's Cove  claimed  by  William  Gilley  was  on  June  23,  1785 
in  the  possession  of  Josiah  Paine.  Since  the  commissioners 
allowed  the  Claim  of  William  Gilley  in  September,  1808,  the 
transfers  of  the  property  from  Paine  to  Day  and  from  Day  to 
Gilley  were  valid,  Paine  having  title  under  John  Bernard,  and 
was  free  to  dispose  of  his  holdings  as  he  saw  fit.  From  the 
foregoing  it  is  evident  that  Gilley  could  not  have  been  in 
occupancy  of  the  Norwood's  Cove  property  "by  the  year 
1784."  On  the  other  hand,  neither  was  he  in  possession  of  a 
homestead  on  Little  Cranberry  Isle  as  late  as  1787,  for  he 
then  would  have  been  entitled  to  a  squatter  deed  from  Madam 
de  Gregoire,  and  no  such  deed  is  on  record. 

William  Gilley  married  Eunice,  daughter  of  John  Bunker, 
who  with  his  father,  four  brothers,  Silas,  Aaron,  Isaac  and 
Benjamin,  with  two  other  sisters,  Mary  and  Hannah,  were 
at  Mount  Desert  before  the  Revolution.1  The  mother  of 
Eunice  Bunker  Gilley  came  from  York,  Maine,  and  her  maiden 
name  was  Young.  John  Bunker  was  a  descendant  of  John  of 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  who  was  a  son  of  James  of 
Dover.  This  James  Bunker  had  a  grant  of  land  in  Dover, 
N.  H.,  in  1652  upon  which  he  settled,  built  a  garrison  there  in 
1675,  which  he,  his  son  James  and  others  in  1694,  defended 
successfully  against  a  terrific  Indian  attack.  This  James  was 
probably  an  elder  son  of  George  Bunker  who  settled  at 
Charlestown,  Mass.  in  1634,  whose  surname  has  been  perpet- 
uated in  American  history,  because  he  chanced  to  own  a  hilly 
field  upon  which,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  later,  the  British 
and  Colonial  troops  clashed  in  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

ft  '  Harachias  Mason's  field  book  mentions  Bunker's  house  on  Great  Cranberry  Island, 
Hunker  seawall,  Benjamin  Bunker  and  speaks  of  Jonathan  Bunker's  hut.  Numerous 
"unkers  were  therefore  at  Mount  Desert  before  1765. 
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John  Bunker,  the  father  of  William  Gilley's  wife,  Eunice, 
was  the  "Cap'en  Jack"  who,  when  the  people  of  Mount  Desert 
were  in  dire  straits  because  of  lack  of  food  at  one  time  during 
the  Revolution,  paddled  in  a  canoe  from  Somes'  Sound  to 
Wiscasset  and  there  with  one  companion,  "cut  out"  a  British 
vessel  loaded  with  provisions,  which  he  successfully  navigated 
to  Southwest  Harbor,  where  the  much  needed  cargo  was 
distributed. 

GILLEY 

William  and  Eunice  Bunker  were  the  parents  of  many 
children,  among  whom  were: 

John,  b.  March  3,  1775,  at  Eden;  m.  Jan.  20,  1796,  at  Mil- 
ford,  Conn.,  Mary  F.  Woods;  d.  Oct.  21,  1817,  at  Port  au 
Prince,  Haiti. 

William,  b.  Sept.  11,  1782;  m.  Nov.  30,  1802,  Hannah 

Boynton  Lurvey;  d.  Sept.  17,  1872  at  Baker's  Island. 
Eunice,  b.  .  m.  Sept.  18,  1805,  John  (Daniel)  Hamilton. 

Rem.  to  Sedgwick. 

Abigail,  b.  .  m.  June  12,  1816,  Samuel  Lurvey. 

Francis,  b.   .  m.  Oct.  14,  1817,  Ruth  Gott.    Rem.  first 

to  Placentia,  afterwards  to  Orland. 
Benjamin,  b.  1798;  m.  Oct.  3,  1818,  Abigail  Manchester;  d. 

Sept.  9,  1875. 

Joseph,  b  ;  m.  Jan.  2,  1821,  Margaret  D.  Wasgatt:  m.  2nd 

int.  Nov.  24,  1823,  Abigail  Parker;  d.  1849,  lost  at  sea. 

William  Gilley  died  "of  a  fever"  in  1839 ;  Eunice,  his  wife,  in 
March,  1843.  Miss  Mary  Ann  Carroll  has  told  me  that  she 
remembers  that  when  she  was  a  young  girl,  she  saw  Eunice 
Bunker  Gilley,  who  was  then  "an  aged  woman,  mostly  con- 
fined to  her  room." 

(To  be  continued) 


THE  KENNEBEC  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  at  Augusta 
at  their  monthly  meetings  have  arranged  to  have  some  one  ad- 
dress the  society  on  some  historical  Maine  item.  These  Ad- 
dresses are  then  published  in  attractive  Brochure  form  and 
may  be  had  at  Twenty-five  Cents  a  copy.  These  will  make  an 
interesting  collection  of  Maine  items. 
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William  Otis  Saw  telle,  Writer  and  Historian,  On  His  Piazza  At  His  Summer 
Home,  Islesford,  Maine,  Viewing  the  Historic  Mountains  of 
Bar  Harbor  Which  He  Loves  So  Well 


THE  SHEPHERD  AND  THE  LAMB 

(David  Barker) 

In  the  Scottish  hills,  as  a  shepherd  strolled, 

On  an  eve,  with  his  ancient  crook, 
He  found  a  lamb  that  was  chilled  and  young, 

By  the  side  of  a  purling  brook. 

And  through  fear  that  the  lamb  might  sicken  and  die, 

From  its  mother's  side  might  roam, 
He  carried  it  up  with  a  tender  care, 

To  a  fold  in  his  highland  home. 

Mid  the  dreary  night,  o'er  the  cragged  peaks, 
Through  the  winds,  and  the  storms,  and  the  cold, 

The  mother  followed  her  captured  lamb 
To  the  door  of  the  shepherd's  fold. 

Once  we  had  a  lamb  by  its  mother's  side, 

It  was  artless,  and  pure,  and  mild, 
'Twas  the  dearest  lamb  in  my  own  dear  flock, 

Oh,  the  pale,  little  blue-eyed  child. 

But  a  shepherd  came,  when  the  sun  grew  low, 

By  a  path  that  has  long  been  trod, 
And  he  carried  our  lamb  through  the  mists  of  night, 

To  his  fold  in  the  mount  of  God. 

With  a  tearful  eye,  and  a  bleeding  heart, 

We  must  bear  it  and  struggle  on, 
And  climb  that  mount  by  the  shepherd's  track, 

To  the  fold  where  our  lamb  has  gone. 
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CANADIAN  REFUGEES  IN  MAINE  AND  NEW  ENGLAND 
DURING  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

(By  the  Editor) 

We  have  recently  received  the  following  letter  form  Hon. 
Ransford  W.  Shaw,  Attorney  General  of  Maine : 

"Editor  Sprague's  Journal, 
Dover-Foxcroft,  Maine. 

As  a  reader  of  your  valuable  Journal,  I  would  like  to  submit  for  your 
consideration  a  statement  about  the  early  grants  of  land  by  Congress 
which  I  think  will  be  of  interest  to  your  readers. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  "Lawyer  and  Banker,"  published  in 
New  Orleans,  the  first  act  disposing  cf  public  lands  was  passed  August 
14,  177G,  ''offering  to  each  deserter  of  the  British  Army,  whether  British 
or  Hessian,  fifty  acres  of  unappropriated  land  in  some  one  of  the  states." 
It  also  appears  that  many  Canadian  sympathizers  with  the  Colonists  in 
the  Revolutionary  war  served  as  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  American 
army. 

April  23,  1783  an  order  was  passed  in  Congress  stating  that  certain 
refugees  from  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  were  entitled  to  consideration 
and  "that  they  for  their  virtuous  suffering  in  the  cause  of  liberty  be 
further  informed  that  whenever  Congress  can  consistently  make  grants 
of  land  they  will  reward  *****  the  officers,  men  and  other  refugees  from 
Canada." 

In  May,  1785,  a  grant  of  three  townships  on  Lake  Erie  was  made  for, 
these  refugees  and  other  legislation  in  regard  to  the  same  subject  was 
passed  by  Congress  in  July,  1801.'' 

This  letter  opens  up  a  subject  which  has  long  been 
neglected  by  writers  of  Maine  history.  Very  much  has  been 
written  of  the  loyalists  in  Maine  and  New  England,  who  were 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  American  patriots,  but  who  adhered 
to  England  in  opposing  the  American  cause.  Some  of  the 
most  prominent  and  affluent  families  in  New  England  belong 
to  this  group.  During  the  war  their  property  was  confis- 
cated and  they  were  subjected  to  annoyance,  hardships,  and 
persecution.  As  a  result,  they  abandoned  New  England  and; 
many  in  Maine  fled  to  the  British  province  of  Nova  Scotia.; 
At  the  same  time  there  was  quite  a  large  party  in  thatj 
province,  who  sympathized  with  the  "western  colonists"  in 
their  efforts  to  break  the  British  yoke  and  form  an  inde-j 
pendent  government  upon  American  soil,  and  they  escaped  to 
Massachusetts,  and  the  District  of  Maine,  many  of  whom 
naturally  remained  in  Maine.  So  it  happened  that  during, 
this  period  political  rebels  and  refugees  from  both  British: 
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•  and  American  colonies  were  crossing  each  other  along  the 
ocean  route  between  Kittery  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  while  flee- 
ing for  protection  under  the  flag  which  best  represented  their 
political  ideals  and  beliefs.  For  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  and 
with  few  exceptions,  neither  the  Loyalists  of  Maine,  nor  the 
rebels  or  American  sympathizers  of  Nova  Scotia,  committed 
any  overt  acts  collectively,  and  scarcely  any  individually,  but 
both  governments  quite  properly  considered  them  undesirable 
citizens  and  banished  them  hither  and  yon;  and  yet  it  was  a 
bloodless  battle  founded  entirely  upon  sentiment. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  these  refugees  in  Maine  was 
Col.  John  Allan,  who  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  of  whom 
quite  an  elaborate  historical  sketch  was  published  in  the 
second  volume  of  Sprague's  Journal.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Nova  Scotia  parliament  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  he 
and  other  members  of  that  assembly,  were  so  active  in  pub- 
licly proclaiming  their  convictions  in  some  public  acts  in  this 
parliament,  that  they  were  obliged  to  flee  from  their  homes. 
Col.  Allan  landed  at  Machias,  where  he  established  a  home 
and  remained  there  during  his  life.  He  was  throughout  the 
Revolutionary  war,  Superintendent  of  the  Indians  and  Indian 
affairs  in  eastern  Maine,  having  been  at  an  early  date  ap- 

;     pointed  to  this  position  by  the  government  of  Massachusetts, 

v.  and  General  Washington,  receiving  commissions  from  both, 
and  retained  it  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  a  man  of 
much  ability,  resourceful  and  sagacious,  and  all  writers  have 
acknowledged  that  he  saved  the  colonies  from  war  and  serious 
trouble  with  the  Indians  during  that  period,  which  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  they  could  have  escaped  had  they  been  under  the 
control  of  almost  anyone  else.  He  had  mingled  much  with  the 
Indians,  and  possessed  their  respect  to  a  great  degree,  and  had 
a  wonderful  influence  over  them.    His  military  career  was 

:    -uch  that  it  never  carried  him  to  the  front,  and  he  never 

!.  Participated  in  the  great  continental  battles,  as  his  duties 
compelled  him  to  remain  in  Maine.    If  fate  had  otherwise 

■  ordered  and  he  had  been  prominent  at  the  front,  no  doubt  his 
name  would  have  gone  into  history  as  one  of  the  most  famous 
military  leaders  in  Washington's  army.    As  it  was,  he  was 

[    °ne  of  Washington's  most  trusted  generals. 
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Another  Nova  Scotia  refugee  in  Maine,  who  acquired  con 
siderable  fame  was  General  Jonathan  Eddy;  although  he  wa 
a  native  of  Norton,  Massachusetts,  he  was,  when  the  wa 
broke  out,  living  at  Cumberland,  Nova  Scotia. 

When  he  began  to  be  harassed  by  the  Nova  Scotia  govern 
ment  he  went  to  Boston  and  was  at  General  Washington'; 
headquarters,  at  Cambridge,  March  27,  1776.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  Congress  from  General  Washing 
ton,  of  the  same  date : 

"I  beg  leave  to  transmit  to  you  the  copy  of  a  petition  fron 
the  Inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia,  brought  to  me  by  Jonathar 
Eddy,  mentioned  therein,  who  is  now  here  with  an  Acadian 
from  which  it  appears  that  they  are  in  a  distressed  situatior 
and  from  Mr.  Eddy's  account,  they  are  exceedingly  appre- 
hensive that  they  will  be  reduced  to  the  disagreeable 
alternative  of  taking  up  arms  and  joining  our  enemies  or  ol 
fleeing  their  country,  unless  they  can  be  protected  against 
their  insults  and  oppressions." 

He  was  then  known  as  Captain  Eddy.  He  went  to  Phila- 
delphia to  interview  members  of  the  Continental  Congress  on 
this  same  trip,  but  they  did  not  at  that  time  render  him  any 
assistance.  It  seems  that  his  scheme  was  to  stir  up  trouble 
and  harass  the  Nova  Scotians  and  attempt  to  turn  the 
Province  over  to  the  party  that  favored  the  cause  of  the  Col- 
onies. He  made  a  very  unwise  attack  at  Fort  Cumberland, 
with  eighty  men,  which  was  easily  repulsed  and  ended  with 
dire  disaster  to  the  rebels  engaged  in  it.  In  the  meantime 
the  Counsel  of  the  Province  offered  rewards  for  the  arrest  of 
the  leaders,  two  hundred  pounds  for  Jonathan  Eddy,  and  one 
hundred  each  for  William  Howe,  Samuel  Rogers  and  John 
Allan. 

The  Bangor  Historical  Magazine  published  by  the  late 
Joseph  W.  Porter,  in  volume  9,  published  a  list  of  those  who 
were  Nova  Scotia  refugees,  in  Maine  and  elsewhere  in  1776,' 
with  the  place  of  their  residence  in  1785,  the  total  number  of 
which  was  28. 

By  a  grant  of  Massachusetts  Mr.  Eddy  received  for  his 
services  to  the  Continental  cause  a  tract  of  several  thousand 
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acres  of  land,  a  part  of  which  is  now  the  town  of  Eddington, 
Maine,  and  the  town  derives  its  name  from  him. 

On  Friday,  October  28,  1892,  the  descendants  of  Colonel 
Jonathan  Eddy,  caused  to  be  erected  at  Eddington  Bend,  at 
the  junction  of  the  river  road  and  the  road  leading  to  East 
Eddington,  an  elegant  granite  monument  standing  on  a  base 
live  feet  square  and  about  eleven  feet  in  height,  having  a  die 
two  feet  square  and  four  feet  high,  showing  four  polished 
faces,  one  of  which  bears  the  following  inscription: 

"Jonathan  Eddy,  1726-1804.  A  captain  in  the  French  and 
Indian  war.  A  colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  A  repre- 
sentative to  the  Massachusetts  Great  and  General  Court,  1783. 
First  magistrate  on  Penobscot  river.  This  town  of  Edding- 
ton named  in  his  honor  and  part  of  the  original  grant  to 
himself  and  soldiers.  This  memorial  erected  by  his  descend- 
ants in  1892." 

Col.  Eddy  was  quite  a  prominent  man  of  his  time.  He 
was  in  command  of  the  American  forces  at  the  battle  of 
Machias,  Aug.  13,  14,  15,  1777. 

Among  the  list  of  refugees,  before  referred  to,  is  the  name 
Of  Reverend  Seth  Noble.  He  was  one  of  the  refugees  who 
with  Col.  Eddy  received  grants  of  land  in  Eddington  and  also 
a  lot  of  land  in  what  is  now  Bangor. 

He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Noble  of  Westfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  was  born  April  15,  1743.  He  did  not  have 
a  college  education  but  what  he  did  learn  was  at  the  schools 
of  his  native  town.  Having,  in  1771,  studied  theology  and 
being  licensed  to  preach,  he  became  a  settled  minister  over  the 
Congregational  church  in  Maugerville,  now  Sheffield,  on  the 
St.  John  river  in  New  Brunswick,  where  he  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  took  the  first  occa- 
sion to  escape  from  there,  which  was  in  the  spring  of  1777. 
He  succeeded  in  getting  passage  to  Boston  on  an  armed 
schooner  belonging  to  the  British  and  avoided  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  British  crown.  He  at  once  enlisted  in  one 
(,f  Massachusetts  continental  regiments  and  was  with  this 
regiment  at  Machias,  Maine,  when  the  British  attacked  the 
town  in  May  and  also  in  August,  1777.    The  Sunday  following 
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the  last  battle  he  preached  a  sermon  at  Machias  "on  the  late 
event." 

In  1786  he  was  preaching  in  New  Market,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  in  the  same  year  in  Hallowell,  Maine,  for  a  short 
time.  In  1786  he  removed  to  Penobscot  river  and  was  the 
first  settled  minister  in  what  is  now  the  city  of  Bangor.  He 
seems  to  have  stopped  at  Brewer  village  first,  where  he  re- 
mained for  a  few  days  and  then  removed  his  wife  and  five 
children  and  household  goods  over  the  river  to  Bangor,  in  two 
canoes,  assisted  by  Colonel  John  Brewer.  His  agreement 
with  the  people  of  the  Bangor  settlement  to  preach  there  was 
dated  June  7,  1786. 

He  was  installed  by  Reverend  Daniel  Little  of  Kennebunk, 
under  an  oak  tree,  which  for  many  years  stood  in  the  square 
between  Broadway  and  French  Street  and  Hancock  and  York 
Street,  September  10,  1786.  So  far  as  now  known  he  did  not 
organize  any  church.  He  sold  his  lot  in  Bangor  in  1793  and 
his  land  in  Eddington,  1795. 

The  old  records  disclose  that  he  was  once  accused  by  his 
church  with  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  but  the 
same  account  asserts  that  he  was  a  temperate  man,  and  was 
in  many  ways  a  very  admirable  and  exemplary  man. 


PORTLAND  OBSERVATORY 

(Leslie  E.  Norwood) 

.  Portland  Observatory  on  Munjoy  Hill  may  well  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  historical  points  of  interest  of  Portland 
Harbor. 

Its  erection  as  a  vantage  place  from  which  to  signal 
shipping  was  first  thought  of  by  Captain  Lemuel  Moody  and 
on  March  31,  1807  he  purchased  one-half  acre  of  land  on  the 
crest  of  Munjoy  Hill  from  Enoch  Jones  of  Bath,  and  formed 
a  company  known  as  the  Portland  Monument  Ground  Asso- 
ciation. Captain  Moody  sold  ninety-six  shares  of  stock  and 
retained  four.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  of  the  fifty-five 
original  stockholders : 

Twenty-three  were  Mariners,  twenty-three  were  Mer- 
chants, four  were  Gentlemen,  two  were  Traders,  one  was  € 
Cooper,  one  was  a  Rigger  and  one  was  a  Cord  Wainer. 
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Work  was  immediately  commenced  upon  the  building,  the 
frame  of  which  was  furnished  by  Nathan  Gould  of  Windham 
from  lumber  cut  on  Pike's  Hill  in  Windham.  The  site  of  the 
observatory  on  Munjoy  Hill  was  one  hundred  and  forty-one 
feet  above  high  water,  and  the  observatory  was  eighty-two 
feet  in  height  and  thirty-two  feet  at  its  base.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-two  tons  of  stone  were  placed  at  its  base  to  secure 
it  from  the  blasts  of  wind  and  storm. 

At  the  top  of  the  observatory  a  telescope  was  placed,  which 
was  purchased  in  London  by  Captain  Andrew  Scott  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  forty-one  pounds. 

On  a  clear  day  the  view  from  the  observatory  includes  the 
coast  from  Wood  Island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saco  River  to 
Seguin  off  the  Kennebec ;  inland  the  snow-topped  crests  of  the 
Presidential  Range  may  be  seen,  while  objects  straight  out  at 
sea  for  thirty  miles  are  visible. 

President  James  Monroe  visited  Portland  on  July  15,  1817 
and  that  evening  fire-works  were  exhibited  near  the  observa- 
tory at  a  celebration,  and  the  next  afternoon  President 
Monroe  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  observatory. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  September  4,  1813,  several  per- 
sons gathered  in  the  observatory  to  watch  the  Enterprise 
when  she  sailed  out  in  quest  of  the  Boxer,  and  early  Sunday 
morning  there  were  a  number  of  persons  in  the  observatory. 
I  At  seven-thirty  A.M.,  smoke  of  three  guns  was  seen  on  the 
horizon  when  the  Boxer  fired  at  a  fishing  boat.  The  citizens 
thought  the  battle  was  over,  cheered  and  dispersed,  while  in 
reality  the  battle  was  yet  to  commence. 

In  1863  Captain  Reed  of  the  Confederate  navy  and  his 
crew  in  the  fishing  boat,  Archer,  at  night  captured  the  cut- 
f  ter,  Caleb  Cushing,  and  made  their  escape  to  a  point  fifteen 
miles  from  the  harbor  off  Green  Island  wmere  the  ship  was 
becalmed.  Early  the  next  morning  as  soon  as  news  of  this 
daring  deed  was  circulated,  the  ship  Chesapeake  was  armed 
with  soldiers  and  civilians  and  started  in  pursuit  of  the  Caleb 
Cushing.  Throngs  gathered  at  the  observatory  to  witness 
the  excitement.  Seeing  that  their  escape  was  impossible 
Captain  Reed  set  fire  to  the  Caleb  Cushing  and  with  his  crew 
and  the  captured  crew  took  to  the  boats.    A  terrific  explosion 
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took  place  when  four  hundred  pounds  of  powder  in  the  mag- 
azine exploded  and  the  Caleb  Gushing  sank.  All  this  was  wit- 
nessed by  the  many  persons  at  the  observatory  watching  the 
conflict. 

From  the  observatory  communication  was  maintained, 
especially  in  the  winter  months,  with  the  islands  in  Casco  Bay, 
and  through  a  code  of  signals  news  of  the  day  was  communi- 
cated to  those  on  the  remote  islands. 

No  longer  does  Portland  Observatory  serve  as  a  guide  for 
shipping.  Its  function  has  been  superseded  by  the  wireless 
and  the  radio,  but  the  observatory  is  still  open  to  the  public, 
and  is  a  point  of  historical  importance  worth  visiting.  The 
view  alone  from  its  top  will  repay  a  parson  who  ascends  the 
winding  circular  stairway. 


BUILDERS  OF  THE  MAINE  CAPITOLS 

(Contributed  by   George  C.  Wing,  Jr.) 

HE  GOVERNOR  and  Council  have  caused  to  be  placed 
on  the  wall  of  the  rotunda  of  the  State  house  at 
Augusta,  a  bronze  tablet  in  honor  of  the  Builders  of 
the  Maine  Capitols.  The  tablet  bears  many  inter- 
esting historical  facts,  and  the  inscription  thereon 
is  the  accurate  work  of  H.  E.  Dunnack,  State  Libra- 
rian. Many  of  our  citizens  do  not  know  that  the  beautiful 
portico  of  our  State  house  is  the  work  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  American  architects,  Charles  Bulfinch.  It  is  most 
pleasing  to  those  who  are  fond  of  pure  Colonial  architecture 
to  know  that  the  work  of  Charles  Bulfinch  graces  our  State 
house.    The  inscription  on  the  tablet  follows: 

IN  HONOR  OF  THE  BUILDERS  OF  THE  CAPITOLS 

OF  THE 
STATE  OF  MAINE 
PORTLAND  1820-1831 
IN  1820  THE  CITIZENS  OF  PORTLAND  ERECTED 
THE  FIRST  STATE  CAPITOL  ON  THE  COURT  HOUSE 
LOT,  CONGRESS  AND  MYRTLE  STREETS,  THIS  WAS  A 
TWO  STORY  WOODEN  BUILDING  WITH  HIP  ROOF 
THE  FRONT  BEING  FINISHED  WITH  A  PEDIMENT 
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SUPPORTED  BY  PILASTERS.  THE  LOWER  FLOOR 
WAS  USED  FOR  OFFICES,  THE  SENATE  CHAMBER 
AND  GOVERNOR  AND  COUNCIL'S  ROOM  BEING  ON 
THE  UPPER  FLOOR.  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES MET  IN  THE  COURT  HOUSE  WHICH  ADJOINED 
THE  STATE  CAPITOL. 

AUG  1ST  A  1832-1022 
CORNER  STONE  Or  PRESENT  C  APITOL  LAID  JULY  4,  1829 
ENOCH    LINCOLN,    PORTLAND,    GOVERNOR.    CHARLES  BUL- 
FINCH,  BOSTON,  ARCHITECT 
COMMISSIONERS 
WILLIAM  KINO,  BATH,   1828-1830,   WILLIAM  CLARK,  HAL- 
LOWELL,  1830-1831,  REUEL  WILLIAMS,  AUGUSTA,  1831-1832 
KXTEXSIVE  ALTERATIONS  WERE  MADE  IN  1832,  1HH0  AND  1S90 

CAPITOL  WAS  REBUILT  1909-1910 
BERT   M.    FERNALD,    POLAND,    GOVERNOR.    C.    HENRY  DES- 
MOND, PORTLAND,  ARCHITECT 
COMMISSIONERS 
CHARLES  S.  HIGHBORN,  AUGUSTA. 

DON  A.  H.  POWERS,  HOULTON 
PRANK  D.  TRUE,  PORTLAND,       CHARLES  W  .  MULLEN,  BANGOR 
COST  OF  REBUILDING  WAS  KEPT  WITHIN  LEGISLATIVE  APPRO- 
PRIATION AND  BUILDING  W  AS  COMPLETED  IN  SEASON  FOB 
OPENING  OF  LEGISLATURE  OF  1911 
THIS  TABLET  ERECTED  IN  1922  BY  ORDER  OF  GOVERNOR  AND 

COUNCIL 

"EXCEPT  THF  LORD   BUILD  THF  HOUSE 
THEY  LABOR  IN  VAIN  THAT  BUILD  IT" 


SEEING  IT  THROUGH 

It  is  easy  enough  to  start  on  a  road 

With  a  crowd  of  friends  going  your  way; 

Not  hard  at  the  outset  to  shoulder  a  load 
If  you're  feeling  courageous  and  gay. 

The  real  test  will  come  as  the  shadows  grow7  long 

And  the  weight  of  the  burden  is  more 
Than  when  you  first  lifted,  with  help  of  a  song — 

Now  you're  weary,  maybe,  and  foot-sore. 

Keep  cheerily  on,  for  the  goal's  just  ahead; 

Be  a  finisher,  don't  lag  behind ; 
Reward  for  yourself,  praise  from  those  whom  you  led, 

At  the  end  of  the  journey  you'll  find. 

A.   L.  T.  CUMMINGS. 
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THE  BANISHED  CAVALIERS 

N  RECALLING  the  choice  bits  of  early  history,  of 
which  our  State  of  Maine  can  well  boast,  many  allow 
the  fact  to  slip  their  minds  that  the  families  who  set- 
tled that  part  of  York  called  Scotland  were  banished 
in  the  time  of  Cromwell.  It  is  too  long  a  story  to 
relate  the  events  leading  up  to  the  resentment  felt 
in  Scotland  over  the  death  of  Charles  the  1st,  but  when  Crom- 
well with  his  army  of  16,000  men  went  against  the  Scottish 
troops  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar  in  September,  1651,  the  hastily 
raised  troops  of  Gen.  David  Lesley,  that  most  celebrated  Gen- 
eral of  the  Cavaliers,  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  two 
regiments  were  almost  cut  off.  There  was  a  great  slaughter 
and  many  prisoners  were  made  whom  the  cruel  English  sent 
to  a  fate  before  unknown  in  warfare,  they  were  transported 
to  the  English  settlements  in  America. 

Among  those  banished  were  Robert  Junkins,  Micum  Mc- 
lntire, Tucker,  Griscom,  Donnell,  and  Maxwell,  though  there 
were  probably  many  others.  These  Cavaliers  were  sent  across, 
banished  in  fact,  and  when  they  arrived  were  sold  as  appren- 
tices to  pay  for  their  passage,  but  they  soon  earned  enough  to 
buy  their  freedom  and  settled  in  that  part  of  old  York  known 
to  this  day  as  "Scotland."  It  is  a  family  tradition,  that  Crom- 
well stood  up  the  prisoners  in  line  and  every  tenth  man  was 
banished  to  America  and  that  Micum  Mclntire  was  the  first 
"tenth  man." 

They  soon  became  prominent  citizens  in  this  new  land, 
history  having  many  records  of  their  deeds,  the  garrison 
houses  of  the  Junkins  and  the  Mclntires  were  refuges  in  many 
a  colonial  battle  with  the  Indians.  Micum  1st  and  Micum  2d 
built  the  Mclntire  garrison  which  can  be  seen  today  in  York. 

Micum  married  a  daughter  of  John  Pierce;  his  son,  Micum 
2d,  settled  on  the  southwest  side  of  York  River,  opposite  his 
father;  his  son,  Micum  3d,  married  an  Allen;  their  children 
were  Alexander  and  Edgar.  John  Mclntire  who  lives  on  the 
original  grant  near  the  old  garrison,  is  a  descendant  of  Micum, 
also  Major  General  Jeremiah  Mclntire,  who  was  the  pride  of 
the  Maine  Militia,  of  superb  military  bearing. 
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The  late  Judge  Preble  says  "The  Mclntires  were  a  strong, 
muscular,  athletic  race  of  men,  perfect  sons  of  Anak.  They 
were  a  peaceful,  well  disposed  people  if  you  didn't  chafe  them 
too  much,  but  beware  how  you  started  the  Scotch  blood ;  there 
is  a  story  of  a  meeting  which  they  attended  and  riding  home 
were  stirred  a  bit  too  much  as  this  verse  indicates : 

"And  there  was  Micum  Mclntire. 

With  his  great  foot  and  hand, 
He  kicked  and  cuffed  Sam  Freathy  so, 

He  could  neither  go  nor  stand," 

Of  such  is  the  history  of  old  York  county  made  up,  valiant 
men  and  true,  standing  firm  always  in  the  cause  of  right  and 
truth. 

Biddeford,  Maine  Melvil  F.  Meeds. 


MORE  ABOUT  AGAMEXTICUS  AND  ST.  ASPENQUID 

A  recent  article  in  the  Journal  (Vol.  11,  No.  2,)  by  Justin 
Henry  Shaiu,  entitled  "Agamenticus  Majestic,"  has  called 
forth  two  interesting  articles,  relative  to  the  matter,  from 
Fannie  Hardy  Eckstorm,  the  well-known  Maine  author  and 
authority  on  Indian  lore  and  from  Senator  Wilbur  B.  Spencer, 
formerly  of  York  County,  now  of  Augusta,  Maine,  as  folloivs: 


THE  FICTION  OF  SAINT  ASPENQUID 

(By  Fannie  Hardy  Eckstorm) 

R=  ECENTLY  there  has  been  so  much  repetition  of  the 
i      name  "Saint  Aspenquid,"  that  there  is  danger  of  its 
being  accepted  as  a  true  legend  of  Mount  Agamenti- 
•£  cus,  if  not  as  veritable  history.    It  is  pleasant  to  see 

that  Judge  Justin  Shaw,  in  the  last  number  of 
Sprague's  Journal,  scouts  the  tale  as  a  probable 
fabrication.  On  the  other  hand  a  recently  published  history 
of  York,  Maine,  sent  broadcast  among  the  public  libraries  of 
Maine,  seems  to  accept  it  as  true.  And  the  very  recent  Ports- 
mouth Pageant  not  only  introduced  Passaconaway  but  two 
other  characters  the  "Sachem  of  St.  Aspenquid,"  and  the 
"Senior  Sachem  of  St.  Aspenquid,"  as  if  Aspenquid  were  the 
name  of  a  place ! 
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The  story  is  a  pure  invention,  probably  dating  back  about 
a  hundred  years.  The  first  reference  I  have  found  to  Aspen- 
quid  is  in  Samuel  G.  Drake's  "Book  of  the  Indian,"  (vol.  3, 
page  91,  edition  of  1833),  where  he  says:  "Nevertheless,  with 
Mr.  Hubbard  and  our  text  before  him,  the  author  of  Tales  of 
the  Indians  has  made  Passaconaway  appear  in  the  person  of 
St.  Aspenquid  in  1682  at  Agamenticus  in  Maine."  I  have 
never  seen  a  copy  of  "Tales  of  the  Indians"  and  Drake  has  no 
other  reference  to  Aspenquid;  but,  excellent  historian  as  he 
was,  he  was  much  piqued  by  this  irresponsible  writer.  Passa- 
conaway was  an  actual  man,  the  friend  of  John  Eliot  and  a 
chief  of  great  renown.  The  tone  of  Drake's  remark  implies 
that  he  thought  Aspenquid  a  fictitious  personage.  But  it  is 
safe  to  assert  that  the  confusion  of  the  two  occurred  about 
1830  at  the  hands  of  some  irresponsible  writer. 

But  granted  that  there  was  an  Aspenquid — and  the  name 
itself  sounds  suspiciously  un-Indian  to  a  student  of  the 
Abenaki  language — then,  if  he  was  a  sachem  of  York  for 
nearly  fifty  years  after  the  white  men  settled  there  in  num- 
bers, his  name  ought  to  be  found  in  official  documents.  For 
the  last  ten  years  my  own  work  has  lain  largely  with  the  docu- 
mentary history  of  the  Indians  of  New  England.  I  have  a 
card  catalogue  of  all  Indians  whose  names  I  have  found  upon 
authentic  documents  and  in  early  source  books,  and  I  have 
gone  line-by-line  twice  through  all  the  York  Deeds,  and  once 
through  all  the  Baxter  manuscripts  and  nearly  everything 
upon  Huston's  list  of  Maine  state  and  town  histories ;  but  the 
name  of  Aspenquid  has  never  been  found  anywhere  except  in 
this  spurious  legend  of  Agamenticus. 

Yet  it  is  possible  for  anyone  to  miss  a  name  in  such  a 
search.  We  will  take  up  the  internal  evidence.  If  the  story 
told  in  Moody's  History  of  York  and  in  the  Journal  for  July, 
1923,  is  true,  it  will  be  consistent;  if  it  is  a  fabrication,  it  is 
likely  to  break  down  under  analysis. 

The  story  says  that  there  was  an  Indian,  named  Aspenquid, 
born  May,  1588,  died  May,  1682,  who  was  converted  by  John 
Eliot  in  1631,  and  who  became  so  holy  that  he  was  called 
"St.  Aspenquid"  and  buried  upon  the  top  of  Mt.  Agamenticus 
with  great  honors. 
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In  the  first  place,  "May,  1588"  sounds  suspiciously  definite. 
The  Indians  had  no  way  of  counting  the  years  but  by  winters, 
and  even  today  very  few  old  ones  can  come  within  several 
years  of  their  own  age.  To  carry  a  date  of  birth  back  so 
many  years  before  the  English  came  and  to  fix  it  with  such 
assurance  is  highly  improbable. 

Again,  if  Aspenquid  was  converted  by  John  Eliot  in  1631, 
as  stated  in  this  history  of  York,  Eliot  was  very  expeditious. 
His  ship  did  not  drop  anchor  in  Boston  Harbor  until  Nov.  3, 
1631,  and  to  get  out  and  convert  an  Indian  within  the  next 
fifty-six  days  was  quick  work.  Eliot  himself,  so  the  best  biog- 
raphies of  him  say,  did  not  preach  his  first  sermon  to  the  In- 
dians until  Oct.  23,  1646,  or  fifteen  years  after  he  landed,  and 
none  of  these  biographies  mentions  Aspenquid. 

Again,  if  converted  by  Eliot,  Aspenquid  would  have  been 
a  Puritan  Indian.  How  came  he  to  be  called  a  saint,  in  his 
own  time,  by  the  New  Englanders  who  looked  upon  saints  as 
a  relic  of  popery?  We  have  here  two  anachronisms — one  of 
an  historical  date,  one  of  current  customs. 

Nevertheless,  having  become  a  saint  in  despite  of  customs 
of  the  time  and  place,  Aspenquid  is  carried  to  the  top  of  Aga- 
menticus  for  burial,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  all  Indians 
used  to  be  scared  to  death  of  mountains  and  never  went  upon 
a  high  one  because  they  thought  it  the  abode  of  evil  spirits. 
No  more  unlikely  place  could  have  been  selected  for  an  Indian 
burial. 

But  before  the  funeral  runners  were  sent  to  all  the  Indian 
tribes,  even  in  the  far  west,  and  delegates  from  them  came 
to  Maine,  bringing  with  them  animals  to  be  used  as  burnt 
offerings — another  rather  singular  custom,  apparently  not  ob- 
served by  the  early  writers.  We  have  a  long  list  of  the 
various  animals,  with  the  numbers  of  each  kind,  and  the  total. 
The  fact  that  Osgood's  list  (quoted  by  Judge  Shaw)  and  the 
list  in  the  late  history  of  York  do  not  agree  either  in  numbers, 
kinds  or  totals,  probably  does  not  matter  much :  discrepancies 
in  a  work  of  pure  fiction  are  negligible.  If  one  says  "501 
fishes"  and  the  other  "501  fishers"  we  may  note  that  one  has 
too  few  fishes  and  the  other  too  many  fisher-cats  for  proba- 
bility, or  we  may  call  it  a  typographical  error.    It  is,  however, 
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quite  to  the  point,  when  Moody  speaks  of  "50  weasels,  3 
ermines,  110  ferrets/'  to  remark  that  neither  the  Indians  nor 
the  white  hunters  of  Maine  ever  distinguished  between 
weasels  and  ermines.  Rasle's  Indian  dictionary  shows  that 
the  Indians  had  but  one  word  for  both.  As  a  ferret  is  an 
European  animal,  never  found  on  this  continent  except  in  cap- 
tivity for  rat-hunting,  Aspenquid's  followers  must  have  ob- 
tained their  hundred  and  ten  from  Europe.  Here  is  a  lie 
patent. 

Again,  take  the  "32  buffaloes."  Where  did  Maine  Indians, 
or  their  visitors,  get  thirty-two  buffaloes  in  1682?  Well, 
across  the  Alleghenies,  over  into  Ohio  at  the  nearest.  Con- 
sider for  a  moment  what  is  involved  in  getting  thirty-two 
great  buffalo  carcases  from  Ohio  to  Maine  in  the  month  of 
May!  But  apparently  in  the  last  hundred  years  no  one  has 
considered  it. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  go  into  the  crudities  of  the  rest  of 
the  list.  Whoever  made  it  up  knew  nothing  of  the  distribu- 
tion and  relative  abundance  of  the  animals  of  New  England. 
As  the  daughter  of  a  fur-buyer  and  the  grand-daughter  of  an- 
other one,  brought  up  to  the  business,  I  wish  to  go  on  record 
as  saying  that  this  list  is  spurious  on  the  face  of  it.  Yet  the 
author  of  the  history  of  York  seems  not  to  be  quoting  wThen 
he  says,  "And  all  these  animals  were  gathered  in  from  the  At- 
lantic even  to  the  Californian  sea." 

That  would  be  singularly  interesting  if  it  could  possibly  be 
true.  It  is  asking  much  of  us  to  believe  that  the  Maine  In- 
dians of  1682  sent  runners  from  Maine  to  California  to  tell 
the  story  of  Aspenquid's  death.  It  would  show  how  much 
they  esteemed  his  singular  goodness.  But  isn't  it  too  much  of 
a  tax  upon  our  credulity  to  say  that  they  went  and  got  back 
in  less  than  a  month?  Yet  it  must  have  been  done  in  much 
less  time  if  the  whole  of  the  story  is  true. 

To  get  the  point  we  have  to  go  back  a  little  and  take  in  an- 
other story  told  by  the  same  historian  in  this  connection. 
About  a  month  before  Aspenquid  died,  or  in  April,  1682,  "the 
pinky  Increase" — (it  happens  that  contemporaries  called 
them  pinks  then) — with  a  crew  of  three  white  men  and  an 
Indian  named  Asseomet,  "whose  name  has  been  preserved  by 
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the  everlasting  name  of  Agamenticus,  known  at  that  time  as 
Asseominticus" — (the  very  words  of  jour  ihistorian) — was 
wrecked  upon  Boon  Island,  many  miles  off  the  coast  of  Maine. 
For  a  month  they  kept  themselves  alive.  Then  one  day  they 
saw  smoke  rising  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  they  them- 
selves made  a  fire.  It  was  seen  and  canoes  put  off  from  the 
land  and  took  them  off.  "In  gratitude  they  called  this  Boon 
Island  and  somehow  the  mountain  got  the  name  of  Asseomin- 
ticus." 

That  "somehow"  is  a  slack-twisted  word  to  use  if  the 
mountain  was  "known  at  that  time  as  Asseominticus,"  as  the 
writer  has  just  said.  And  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  the 
mountain  derived  its  name  from  a  man  who  never  had  any 
connection  with  it  but  that  of  being  wrecked  on  a  barren  ledge 
many  miles  out  at  sea. 

The  Boon  Island  story  is  not  worth  the  powder  needed  to 
blow  it  up.  But  it  does  state  positively  that  the  men  were 
wrecked  there  in  April  and  rescued  in  about  a  month.  As 
Aspenquid  had  died  in  May  and  his  funeral  pyre  was  seen  be- 
fore the  last  of  May,  it  must  follow  that  the  runners  sent  out 
to  the  Pacific  coast  had  been  and  returned,  carrying  all  those 
thirty-two  buffalo  and  other  things,  in  considerably  less  than  a 
month. 

Of  Agamenticus  as  a  name,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  never 
was  called  Asseominticus.  It  was  mapped  and  named  in  print 
decades  before  this  and  the  name,  though  varying  much  in 
form,  never  could  have  had  anything  to  do  with  Asseomet, 
even  if  he  were  not  imaginary.  When  Professor  William  F. 
Ganong  is  able  to  resume  his  great  work  upon  "The  Scientific 
Organization  of  the  Indian  Place-names  of  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick,"  which  was  interrupted  by  the  War,  the  word 
Agamenticus,  its  meaning  and  all  its  known  forms,  will  be 
fully  analyzed  and  this  particularly  brazen  piece  of  Indian 
derivation  will  be  put  to  sleep. 

We  might  be  curious  as  to  the  existence  of  that  cave  upon 
the  top  of  Agamenticus  in  which  they  buried  the  saint ;  as  to 
what  became  of  his  bones  and  of  his  tombstone.  Consider- 
ing that  our  Indians  had  no  written  language  but  the  sign 
language  that  epitaph  is  a  remarkable  composition. 
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But  this  is  rather  captious  criticism.  It  is  more  to  the 
point  to  ask  what  the  people  of  York  County  thought  about  all 
these  wild  Indians  from  the  West  coming,  running  through 
their  back  lots  dragging  dead  buffaloes  and  the  like.  We  have 
to  remember  that  the  region  about  York  was  for  the  times  a 
well-settled  region.  It  had  also  been  through  terrible  scenes  in 
the  seven  years  just  past  when  King  Philip's  war  flamed 
through  the  land  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  its  citizens  had 
died  in  massacres  at  home  or  in  captivity  abroad.  Were  they 
the  people  to  let  any  such  demonstration  as  this  about  Aspen- 
quid  pass  without  remonstrance?  What  would  they  naturally 
do  when  they  saw  smoke,  the  sign  of  hostility  planned,  rising 
in  that  way?  Well,  apparently  they  took  no  notice  at  all  of 
it !  They  did  not  send  messengers  post-haste  for  help  nor  hold 
meetings  nor  prepare  for  war  nor  make  records  in  their  town 
books.  They  just  sensibly  kept  on  plowing  and  planting 
corn.  On  the  whole  it  looks  as  if  the  old  settlers  of  York  were 
sensible  folk  not  to  take  any  notice  of  Aspenquid.  It  would 
be  well  to  imitate  them. 

For  a  story  like  this,  a  clear  hoax  upon  the  face  of  it,  to  be 
repeated  and  believed  in  for  a  hundred  years,  shows  that  there 
must  be  a  great  many  of  the  sort  who  are  said  to  be  "born 
every  minute."  If  it  was  written  for  a  hoax,  why  be  hoaxed 
by  it  any  longer?  If  there  never  was  any  Aspenquid,  why 
try  to  make  him  alive  now?  Why  not,  for  good  and  all,  erase 
Aspenquid  and  all  that  belongs  to  him  from  the  books  which 
pretend  to  be  history,  as  he  is  now  from  those  which  have  any 
claim  to  scholarship? 

INDICATIONS  THAT  SAINT  ASPENQUID  WAS 
IDENTICAL  WITH  PASSACONAWAY 

(By  Wilbur  B.  Spencer) 

HE  FIRST  definite  reference  to  Passaconaway  in  Eng- 
lish records  is  that  which  appears  in  the  Wheel- 
wright deed  of  land  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  under  the 
date  of  May  17,  1629.  This  document  has  been  al- 
leged to  be  a  forgery,  but,  even  if  it  were,  the  use  of 
the  names  of  celebrated  Indian  sagamores  must 
have  been  intended  to  fortify  its  appearance  of  credibility,  and 
gave  it  an  indisputable  historical  value. 
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Thomas  Morton,  who  died  at  Agamenticus  in  1647,  after 
two  years  of  continuous  and  several  years  of  occasional  resi- 
dence there,  must  have  been  personally  acquainted  with  Passa- 
conaway,  or  Papasiquineo  as  he  styled  him,  but  he  never  men- 
tioned Aspenquid.  In  his  book  entitled  the  "New  English 
Canaan,"  Papasiquineo  is  described  as  an  "old  sachem,"  whose 
daughter  had  married  Winnepurkitt.  the  "young  sachem  of 
Saugus,"  before  1630. 

Aspenquid  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  1588,  and  to  have 
been  baptized,  under  that  name,  in  accordance  with  the  Chris- 
tian custom,  in  1628,  which  would  have  been  the  year  preced- 
ing the  execution  of  the  Wheelwright  deed.  Possibly  the 
birth  date  was  misstated,  or  at  least  must  be  considered  doubt- 
ful, as  Aspenquid  could  not  have  been  correctly  described  as 
an  "old  sachem"  in  1630.  At  that  date  Passaconaway  had 
a  family  of  adult  children,  of  whom  the  names  of  Wanalancet 
and  Nanamaconuck,  the  sons,  and  Wetahmoo,  the  daughter 
previously  married  to  the  Sachem  of  Saugus,  have  been  per- 
petuated in  history. 

There  may  be  a  euphonic  similarity  between  Aspenquid 
and  Papasiquineo,  if  the  initial  consonant  be  prefixed  to  the 
first  name  or  omitted  from  the  second,  but  variations  of  spell- 
ing, or  even  of  sounds  and  syllables  for  that  matter,  were  more 
often  the  rule  than  the  exception  in  the  English  reproduction 
of  Indian  nomenclature. 

Almost  every  tribal  division  had  a  distinct  dialectic  modifi- 
cation of  the  same  word,  and  a  recognized  authority  upon  cus- 
toms asserts  that  it  was  common  practice  for  a  great  sachem 
or  sagamore  to  change  his  name  at  every  dance  or  pow  wow, 
to  accord  with  his  more  recently  acquired  characteristics. 

The  reputation  and  attributes  ascribed  to  Aspenquid  and 
Passaconaway  are  almost  identical. 

Morton  said  Papasiquieno  wras  a  pow  wow  "of  great  esti- 
mation amongst  all  kind  of  Salvages,"  and  that  whenever 
there  was  a  great  convention  of  Indians  "from  several  parts 
of  the  country,"  he  was  present  to  demonstrate  his  magic  and 
to  perform  miraculous  cures  "to  the  admiration  of  the  specta- 
tors." 

Hubbard    quotes,    possibly   from   the   so-called  Indian 
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Apostle,  John  Eliot,  that  "Passaconaway  was  the  most  noted 
pow  wow  and  sorcerer  in  all  the  country."  It  was  reported 
that  this  noted  Indian  could  accomplish  supernatural  feats, 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  were  described  as  the 
transformation  of  a  decayed  leaf  into  a  green  one,  the  conver- 
sion of  water  into  ice  in  summer  and  its  combustion  in  winter ; 
he  was  also  accredited  with  an  occult  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  medicine  and  the  theory  of  the  future  of  all  races. 

Although  Aspenquid  appears  traditionally  to  have  been 
endowed  with  all  the  mysterious  characteristics  of  Passacona- 
way as  a  magician  of  the  first  rank,  the  entire  absence  of  any 
allusion  to  him  under  that  name  by  contemporaneous  writers 
is  significant.  On  the  other  hand,  Passaconaway  was  widely 
known  and  frequently  mentioned. 

The  death  of  Passaconaway  must  have  occurred  between 
1659,  when  Richard  Waldron,  the  Indian  trader  of  Dover,  N. 
H.,  was  summoned  by  this  sachem  to  attend  a  great  concourse 
of  Indians  at  Pennacook,  and  1663,  when  some  action  taken 
by  the  Massachusetts  legislature  would  indicate  his  decease. 

William  Hubbard,  in  his  history  of  the  Indian  Wars  of 
New  England,  may  have  referred  to  Waldron  as  the  person  of 
distinction,  but  unnamed,  who  was  invited  in  1660  by  some 
sachems  or  sagamores  to  a  great  dance,  during  which  Passa- 
conaway took  occasion  to  make  his  farewell  address  to  his 
people.  The  essence  of  this  oration  was  preserved  and  trans- 
lated into  the  following  sentiment: 

"I  am  now  going  the  way  of  all  flesh,  or  ready  to  die,  and 
not  likely  to  see  you  meet  together  any  more;  I  will  now  leave 
this  word  of  counsel  with  you  that  you  may  take  heed  how  you 
quarrel  with  the  English,  for  though  you  may  do  them  much 
mischief,  yet  assuredly  you  will  be  destroyed  and  rooted  off 
the  earth  if  you  do ;  for  I  was  as  much  an  enemy  to  the  Eng- 
lish at  their  first  coming  into  these  parts,  as  any  one  whatso- 
ever, and  did  try  all  ways  and  means  possible  to  have  de- 
stroyed them,  at  least  to  have  prevented  their  sitting  down 
here,  but  I  could  in  no  way  effect  it;  therefore  I  advise  you 
never  to  contend  with  the  English,  nor  make  war  with  them. 
Hearken  to  the  last  words  of  your  father  and  friend.  The 
white  men  are  the  sons  of  the  morning.    The  Great  Spirit  is 
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their  father.  His  sun  shines  bright  upon  them.  Sure  as  you 
light  the  fires,  the  breath  of  Heaven  will  turn  the  flame  upon 
you,  and  destroy  you.  Listen  to  my  advice.  It  is  the  last  I 
shall  be  allowed  to  give  you.    Remember  it  and  live." 

Aspenquid  is  said  to  have  traversed  the  continent  from  the 

:  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Mexican  Gulf  to  the 
Arctic  Circle,  disseminating  the  doctrine  of  Christianity 
throughout  all  kindred  nations,  ministering  continually  to  the 
sick  and  exhibiting  marvellous  powers  of  divination.  In  the 
eyes  of  his  own  people  he  appeared  an  emissary  from  the 
Great  Spirit,  but  in  the  superstitious  minds  of  the  foreigners 
he  was  accounted  a  wizard. 

Tradition  says  that  Aspenquid  at  the  age  of  eighty  years, 

!  half  of  which  had  been  spent  in  extending  the  realm  of  Chris- 
tianity, convinced  that  his  earthly  days  were  few,  came  home 

t   to  die  in  the  land  of  his  fathers. 

Smith,  the  explorer,  and  Belknap,  Sullivan,  Williamson  and 

t    Farmer  have  fixed  the  location  and  extent  of  the  native 

[  dynasty  of  Passaconaway.  They  concur  in  the  statement  that 
all  Indians  who  dwelt  upon  the  Piscataqua  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries and  upon  the  River  of  Agamenticus  were  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  sachem  of  Pennacook.  It  would  be  wrong 
to  assume  that  the  only  residence  of  Passaconaway  was  es- 
tablished at  Pennacook.  The  Indians  of  New  England  main- 
tained hunting,  fishing  and  planting  lodges  in  suitable  locali- 
ties, during  the  different  seasons.  In  summer  they  lived  near 
the  shore.    It  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact,  therefore,  that  the 

\  territorial  jurisdiction  of  Aspenquid  was  identical  with  that 
of  Passaconaway  and  included  the  mountain  of  Agamenticus, 
for  which  the  surrounding  district  has  been  said  to  have  been 
named,  although  the  designation  more  naturally  would  have 

I  come  from  the  river. 

There  is  no  account  of  the  burial  of  Passaconaway  under 

I  that  name. 

The  death  of  Aspenquid  is  reported  to  have  occurred  in 
1G62,  at  approximately  the  same  time  as  that  of  Passacona- 
way, and  sachems  of  many  different  tribes  were  convened  at 
[  Agamenticus  to  pay  their  last  respects  to  the  departed  chief 
and  monitor. 
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The  vast  wilderness  surrounding  the  mountain,  upon  the 
summit  of  which  the  body  lay  in  state  during  the  ceremonial, 
contributed  to  the  sacrificial  rites  of  his  people  a  greater  and 
more  imposing  display  of  slaughtered  animals  than  the  fa- 
mous hecatomb  of  the  Greeks. 

The  body  of  the  ancient  patriarch  was  deposited  in  a  rocky 
depression  on  the  mountain — said  to  be  the  same  which  ap- 
pears there  today  in  augmented  form.  The  site  was  strictly 
in  accord  with  the  Indian  ideas  of  interment,  as  it  was  their 
invariable  custom  to  utilize  small  elevations  or  hills  for  burial 
purposes. 

In  conclusion  a  general  survey  at  the  present  time  of  what 
is  known  about  Aspenquid  and  Passaconaway  would  lead  in- 
evitably to  the  following  conclusions:  That  their  life-periods 
were  contemporaneous;  that  they  were  noted  for  similar 
qualifications  and  activities;  that  each  was  recognized  as  su- 
preme within  the  same  jurisdiction;  that  the  posthumous  rep- 
utation of  Aspenquid  is  a  reasonable  climax  to  the  record  of 
Passaconaway. 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  the  lives  of  the  two  were 
so  interwoven  as  to  be  almost  indistinguishable  in  their  re- 
lationships, Aspenquid,  of  Agamenticus,  saint,  would  seem  to 
have  been  identical  with  Passaconaway,  of  Pennacook,  grand 
sachem  and  wizard. 


THE  DISTRICT  OF  MAINE  IN  CONGRESS,  1789-1820 

By   Elbert   D.  Hayford. 

N  THE  thirty-one  years  between  1789  and  1820,  or 
from  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  until 
the  admission  of  Maine  as  a  separate  State,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Maine  had  thirty-three  Representatives  in 
the  lower  House  of  Congress.  Fifteen  of  these  were 
college  graduates,  eleven  from  Harvard,  two  from 
Brown  and  one  each  from  Columbia  and  Dartmouth.  Five 
had  served  in  the  American  Revolution,  two  with  distinction. 
Of  the  latter,  General  Henry  Dearborn  of  Monmouth,  a  physi- 
cian, was  for  eight  years  Secretary  of  War  in  the  cabinet  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Elevenof  the  thirty-three  were  born  in 
Maine,  sixteen  were  born  in  the  Commonwealth  as  at  present 
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constituted,  three  were  bornin  New  Hampshire,  two  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  one  in  Pennsylvania.  Sixteen  of  the  number  I 
have  classified  as  Democrats,  eight  were  set  down  as  Federal- 
ists and  nine  I  have  not  been  able  to  catalogue  as  to  political 
affiliations. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  congressmen  from  the  limits 
of  the  then  District  of  Maine  between  1789  and  1820.  I  trust 
it  is  complete,  but  will  welcome  corrections.  So  far  as  I  can 
learn  no  list  of  these  has  ever  been  published : 

First  Congress,  1789-1791. 
George  Thacher,  Biddeford,  Federalist. 

Second  Congress,  1791-1793 
George  Thacher,  Biddeford,  Federalist. 

Third  Congress,  1793-1795. 
George  Thacher,  Biddeford,  Federalist. 
Peleg  Wadsworth,  Portland,  Federalist. 
Henry  Dearborn,  Monmouth,  Democrat. 

Fourth  Congress,  1795-1797. 
George  Thacher,  Biddeford,  Federalist. 
Peleg  Wadsworth,  Portland,  Federalist. 
Henry  Dearborn,  Monmouth,  Democrat. 

Fifth  Congress,  1797-1799 
George  Thacher,  Biddeford,  Federalist. 
Peleg  Wadsworth,  Portland,  Federalist. 
Isaac  Parker,  Castine,  Federalist. 

Sixth  Congress,  1799-1801. 
George  Thacher,  Biddeford,  Federalist. 
Peleg  Wadsworth,  Portland,  Federalist. 
Silas  Lee,  Wiscasset,  Democrat. 

Seventh  Congress,  1801-1803. 
Richard  Cutts,  Saco,  Democrat. 
Peleg  Wadsworth,  Portland,  Federalist. 
Silas  Lee,  Wiscasset,  Democrat. 
Samuel  Thatcher,  Warren,  Federalist. 

Eighth  Congress,  1803-1805. 
Richard  Cutts,  Saco,  Democrat. 
Peleg  Wadsworth,  Portland,  Federalist. 
Samuel  Thatcher,  Warren,  Federalist.. 
Phineas  Bruce,  Machias. 

Ninth  Congress,  1805-1807. 
Richard  Cutts,  Saco,  Democrat. 
Peleg  Wadsworth,  Portland,  Federalist. 
John  Chandler,  Monmouth,  Democrat. 
Orchard  Cook,  Wiscasset,  Democrat. 
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Tenth  Congress,  1807-1809. 
Richard  Cutts,  Saco,  Democrat. 
Daniel  Ilsley,  Portland,  Democrat. 
John  Chandler,  Monmouth,  Democrat. 
Orchard  Cook,  Wiscasset,  Democrat. 

Eleventh  Congress,  1809-1811 
Richard  Cutts,  Saco,  Democrat. 
Ezekiel  Whitman,  Portland,  Federalist. 
Barzillai  Gannett,  Gardiner,  Democrat. 
Orchard  Cook,  Wiscasset,  Democrat. 

Twelfth  Congress,  1811-1813. 
Richard  Cutts,  Saco,  Democrat. 
William  Widgery,  Portland,  War  Democrat. 
Peleg  Tallman,  Bath,  War  Democrat. 
Francis  Carr,  Orrington,  Democrat. 

Thirteenth  Congress,  1813-1815. 
Cyrus  King,  Saco,  Federalist. 
John  Chandler,  Monmouth,  Democrat. 
George  Bradbury,  Portland,  Federalist. 
Samuel  Davis,  Bath,  Federalist. 
Abiel  Wood,  Wiscassett,  Federalist. 
James  Parker,  Gardiner,  Democrat. 
Levi  Hubbard,  Paris,  Democrat. 

Fourteenth  Congress,  1815-1817. 
Cyrus  King,  Saco,  Federalist. 
George  Bradbury,  Portland,  Federalist. 
Benjamin  Brown,  WTaldoboro. 
James  Carr,  Bangor. 
Samuel  S.  Conner,  Waterville. 
Albion  K.  Parris,  Paris,  Democrat. 

Fifteenth   Congress,  1817-1819. 
John  Holmes,  Alfred,  Democrat. 
Ezekiel  Whitman,  Portland,  Federalist. 
Benjamin  Orr,  Topsham. 
Thomas  Rice,  Pownalborough. 
Joshua  Gage,  Augusta,  Democrat. 
Enoch  Lincoln,  Paris,  Democrat. 

(Vice  A.  K.  Parris,  resigned). 

Sixteenth  Congress,  1819-1821. 
John  Holmes,  Alfred,  Democrat. 
Ezekiel  Whitman,  Portland,  Federalist. 
Mark  L.  Hill,  Phippsburg. 
James  Parker,  Gardiner,  Democrat. 
Joshua  Cushman,  Winslow. 
Enoch  Lincoln,  Paris,  Democrat. 

The  list  of  congressmen  from  Maine  recently  completed 
in  your  valuable  publication  omits  the  following  for  the  period 
1789-1820:  Silas  Lee,  Wiscasset;  Phineas  Bruce,  Machias; 
Samuel  Thatcher,  Warren;  Ezekiel  Whitman,  Portland;  Wil- 
liam Widgery,  Portland,  and  James  Carr,  of  Bangor. 
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Silas  Lee  was  born  in  Concord,  Mass.,  July  23,  1760;  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  College  1784,  being  a  classmate  of  Pren- 
tiss Mellen;  studied  law  with  Judge  Thacher,  at  Biddeford. 
whose  niece.  Temperance  Hedge,  he  married.  He  began  the 
practice  of  law  at  Wiscasset  in  1789.  He  served  three  terms  in 
the  Legislature  and  in  1799  was  elected  to  Congress  to  succeed 
Isaac  Parker,  who  had  been  appointed  marshal.  In  1801  he 
was  appointed  by  Jefferson,  United  States  Attorney  of  Maine, 
which  position  he  held  until  his  death. 

Phineas  Bruce  was  born  in  Mendon,  Mass..  June  7,  1762; 
graduated  from  Yale  College  1786.  He  settled  in  Machias  in 
1790  and  practised  law  there,  being  the  first  lawyer  in  Wash- 
ington county.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1803,  but  be- 
came ill  and  soon  afterward  lost  his  mind.  He  did  not  take 
his  seat  in  Congress  and  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  offi- 
cial directory  of  that  body. 

Samuel  Thatcher  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  July  1, 
1776;  graduated  from  Harvard  College  1793.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  settled  in  New  Gloucester,  Me.,  in  1789. 
He  removed  to  Warren.  Me.,  1790.  He  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1802  and  1804.  In  1806  he  was  defeated  by  Orchard 
Cook,  of  Wiscasset,  a  Democrat. 

Ezekiel  Whitman  was  born  in  East  Bridgewater.  Mass., 
Mar.  9,  1776;  graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1795.  He 
practised  law  in  New  Gloucester,  Maine,  1799-1807  and  in 
Portland,  1807-1852:  elected  as  a  Federalist  to  the  Eleventh 
Congress,  1809-1811;  member  of  the  executive  council,  1815- 
1816;  delegate  to  the  convention  that  framed  the  constitution 
of  Maine;  elected  to  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Congresses,  1817-1822,  when  he  resigned;  defeated  for  the 
Twenty-sixth  Congress;  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
of  Maine  1822-1841;  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Maine  1841-1848;  died  at  East  Bridgewater,  Mass., 
Aug.  1,  1866. 

William  Widgery  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1753; 
served  as  a  sailor  in  the  Revolutionary  war;  moved  to  Port- 
land. He  was  in  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives 
1787,  1791,  1793,  1795  and  1797;  member  of  the  state  consti- 
tutional convention  of  1788;  executive  councillor  1806-1807; 
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judge  court  of  common  pleas  1813-1822;  elected  as  a  war  Dem- 
ocrat to  the  Twelfth  Congress  1811-1813;  defeated  for  re- 
election.   Moved  to  Boston  and  died  there  Aug.  7,  1822. 

James  Carr  was  born  in  Bangor,  Sept.  9,  1777 ;  member  of 
the  state  house  of  representatives,  1806-1811;  elected  as  a 
war  Democrat  to  the  Fourteenth  Congress,  1815-1817;  was 
drowned  in  the  Ohio  river,  Aug.  24,  1818. 

From  1789  to  1800  Maine  was  a  stronghold  of  Federalism, 
only  two  Democrats  being  elected  in  that  period,  Henry 
Dearborn  of  Monmouth,  and  Silas  Lee  of  Wiscasset.  The 
Portland  district  was  so  strongly  Federalist  that  from  1789  to 
1820  it  elected  but  two  Democrats,  Daniel  Ilsley,  in  1806,  and 
William  Widgery,  in  1814.  We  are  even  today  reminded  of 
this  overwhelming  political  sentiment  by  the  names  of  two  of 
its  streets,  Federal  street  and  Congress  street.  Judge  Thacher, 
Federalist,  of  Biddeford,  our  first  congressman  and  a  veteran 
of  six  terms,  was  defeated  in  the  tidal  wave  of  Democracy  that 
carried  Jefferson  into  the  Presidency  in  1801. 

The  numbering  of  the  congressional  districts  in  Maine 
from  1789  to  1820  was  not  consecutive  with  those  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  York  county  district  was  called  "the  first 
Eastern  District, "  the  Cumberland  county  district  was  called 
"the  second  Eastern  District,"  and  so  in  like  sequence. 

During  the  period  1789-1820  the  District  of  Maine  had  one 
United  States  Senator,  Prentiss  Mellen,  who  was  elected  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Eli  P.  Ashmun,  and  who  took  his 
seat  November  16,  1818.  He  was  afterward  the  first  chief 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Maine,  serving  in 
that  capacity  from  1820  to  1834. 


SIMON  GREENLEAF 

(By  the  Editor) 

The  Greenleaf  family  was  one  of  Maine's  distinguished 
and  famous  families  and  a  New  England  family  of  about 
three  hundred  years  existence,  ranking  in  point  of  eminence 
in  both  Old  and  New  England  with  the  Pepperells,  Gardiners. 
Vaughans,  Sullivans,  etc. 

Simon  was  the  third  son  of  Captain  Moses  and  Lydia 
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Greenleaf.  Their  common  ancestor  was  Edmond  Greenleaf 
who  was  born  in  England  in  1574  and  who  migrated  to  Mass- 
a  chusetts  about  1635.  He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
wwhat  was  then  known  as  Quasca  Cunquen,  afterwards  New- 
bury, Massachusetts. 

He  was  born  in  New- 
buryport.  December  5, 
1783,  and  died  Oct.  6, 
1853.  He  was  not  a  col- 
lege graduate  but  is  re- 
corded as  having  re- 
ceived an  academic  edu- 
cation at  the  Latin 
School  in  Newburyport, 
under  the  tutelage  of 
Mr.  Michael  Walsh. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
we  find  him  reading  law 
with  Ezekiel  Whitman, 
then  a  lawyer  in  New 
Gloucester,  Maine.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Cumberland  County, 
in  1805,  when  he  opened 
a  law  office  in  the  town 
of  Standish,  later  mov- 
ing to  Gray,  and  in  1818, 
finally  established  him- 
self in  Portland  and  remained  a  citizen  of  that  town  and  city 
for  many  years.  He  had  already  made  such  a  mark  in  law 
and  literature  that  in  1817,  Bowdoin  College  conferred  upon 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

He  was  the  first  reporter  of  decisions  for  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  for  the  new  State  of  Maine.  Nine  volumes  of 
the  Maine  Law  Report  from  1820  to  1832,  both  inclusive,  bear 
his  name  and  are  known  as  the  "Greenleaf  Law  Reports." 

He  was  a  lawyer  of  great  ability  and  in  1833  was  ap- 
pointed Royal  Professor  of  Law  at  Harvard  College,  as  asso- 
ciate to  Professor  Ashman.  That  same  year  Harvard  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  as  did  Amherst 
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College  the  next  year.  He  was  soon  appointed  Royal  Profes- 
sor of  Law  at  Harvard,  as  successor  to  Professor  Ashman 
(1833),  which  office  he  held  two  years,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  the  Dane  Professorship,  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Judge  Story.  In  consequence  of  ill-health,  he  re- 
signed this  chair  in  1843,  when  he  was  honored  by  the  title 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Law  in  the  University. 

He  was  an  author  of  law  text-books  of  considerable  note 
throughout  the  country.  Perhaps  his  most  famous  work  was 
a  <4Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Evidence,"  published  in  three  vol- 
umes (1849-50). 

Joseph  Williamson  in  his  "Bibliography  of  Maine."  pub- 
lished in  1396,  gives  a  list  of  thirty-four  published  editions  of 
Mr.  Greenleaf's  work.  Little's  "Genealogical  and  Family  His- 
tory of  the  State  of  Maine"  also  makes  record  of  one  not  ap- 
pearing in  the  above  list  as  follows :  "A  Discourse  Commemo- 
rative of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Joseph  Story,"  produced 
September  18,  1845.  "Testamentary  Counsels  and  Hints  to 
Christians  on  the  Right  Distribution  of  Their  Property  by 
Will,  by  a  Retired  Solicitor,"  carefully  revised  by  a  member 
of  the  American  Bar ;  published  at  Troy,  New  York,  in  1845/' 

Professor  Simon  Greenleaf  married,  September  18.  1806, 
Hannah  Kingman,  born  August  5,  1787.  died  January  13. 
1857,  daughter  of  Ezra  and  Susanna  (Whitman)  Kingman. 
Fifteen  children  were  born  of  this  marriage,  of  whom  eleven 
died  in  infancy.  Those  who  attained  mature  age  and  married 
were:  Patrick  Henry,  Charlotte  Kingman,  James,  Caroline 
Augusta. 


MAINE  HISTORICAL  ITEMS 

(Contributed  by  Fannie  EL  Eckstorm  | 

Brewer,  Me.,  December  6,  1923. 

My  dear  Mr.  Sprague: 

In  looking  over  old  family  letters  the  other  night  I  came  across  one 
from  my  r  uncle.  Barnabas  Freeman,  Esq.,  of  Yarmouth,  Maine, 

whose  son,  Hon.  Dudley  Freeman,  you  will  remember  personally  no  doubt 
and  also  as  one  of  the  passengers  upon  the  ill-fated  "City  of  Portland" 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Since  you  have  studied  so  deeply  the  North-east 
Boundary  Question,  you  may  be  interested  in  this  side-light  upon  the 
times  and  manners  of  the  Aroostook  War. 

Another  later  letter  says  that  he  was  writing  an  anonym  as  poem 
called  the  Madawaskiad,  which  he  is  too  modest  to  compare  with  the 
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Aeneid  and  the  Iliad.  If  it  had  persisted  to  this  day  it  might  none  the 
less  have  been  instructive  to  us. 

I  also  enclose  a  list  of  the  original  members  of  the  Hammond  Street 
Church,  Bangor,  as  a  companion  piece  to  the  list  of  the  First  Parish 
members  which  I  furnished  you  some  time  since. * 

I  congratulate  you  on  getting  Prof.  Sawtelle's  Argall  paper;  it  is 
very  worth  while.  Sincerely, 

Fannie  H.  Eckstorm. 

From  a  letter  of  Barnabas  Freeman  of  Fairfield,  to  his  sis- 
ter in  Hampden,  Maine,  dated  Waterville,  Feb.  25,  1839 : 

"The  drafting  business  has  created  considerable  excite- 
ment here.  For  the  first  time  we  students  have  been  warned 
and  compelled  to  draw  out  our  lots  with  warlike  men  with  the 
expectation  of  marching  immediately  to  Madawaska.  The 
lots  were  drawn  last  Saturday  and  eight  of  our  pale-faced 
community  were  drafted  and  ordered  to  march  early  the 
Monday  morning  following.  But  fortunately  the  doctor  pro- 
nounced me  unfit  for  war,  and  the  president,  being  unwilling 
to  part  with  any  of  his  pupils,  appealed  to  the  governor  for 
their  release,  declaring  the  law  by  which  students  are  com- 
pelled to  train  to  be  unconstitutional.  The  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  consequently  a  re- 
lease was  obtained,  and  the  captain  at  the  village  was  ordered 
to  draft  others  from  his  company  to  supply  our  places;  but 
when  the  rabble  heard  of  this  they  were  so  enraged  that  we 
should  probably  have  been  mobbed  last  night  had  the  captain 
executed  his  orders ;  but  he  foresaw  the  danger  and  thought  it 
prudent  to  delay,  telling  the  men  that  the  general  at  Augusta 
would  probably  send  up  an  armed  force  and  march  us  off  at 
the  point  of  bayonet.  But  had  a  mob  been  raised  they  would 
have  found  us  prepared  to  defend  ourselves,  as  the  president 
had  cautioned  us  to  be  in  readiness  to  resist." 

NAMES 

of  Original  Members,  organized  into  a  new  Church,  December  5,  1833, 
by  name  of  the  "Hammond-Street  Congregational  Church.'' 

MALES 

George  W.  Brown  Samuel  Wiley  Thomas  A.  Hill 
John  M.  Prince  Stephen  Holland  George  Starrett 
Josiah  Deane  John  Sargent  Timothy  Crosby 
Joseph  C.  Lovejoy  Benjamin  Wyatt  David  Hill 
Zadock  Davis  Abner  Taylor  Wm.  D.  Williamson 
Alexander  Savage  Edmund  Dole  W.  Davenport 
Charles  Rice  Jonathan  Webster  John  Webster 
John  Thurston  Moses  Patten  Paschal  P.  Learned 
  Francis  Roberts 

(1)  The  author  refers  to  her  coatributiona  in  Sprague's  Journal,  Vol.  3  pp  16-109 
,rid  PP  ir,8-l€3. 


\ 
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Mary  Nourse 
Sarah  J.  Nourse 
Harriet  Hammond 
Sarah  Smith 
Emeline  Smith 
Clarissa  Osgood 
Ruth  Ingraham 
Maranda  Rice 
Sarah  Webster 
Ruth  Roberts 
Sarah  M.  Lovejoy 
Eleanor  C.  Prince 
Caroline  L.  Morrell 


FEMALES 

Marcia  Dutton 
Abigail  Dutton 
Judith  Dole 
Jane  S.  Hill 
Elizabeth  A.  H.  Poor 
Susan  Bruce 
Abigail  Webster 
Ann  J.  Valentine, 
Betsv  P.  Deane 
Elizabeth  Hill 
Sophia  Godfrey 
Mary  Godfrey 
Elizabeth  S.  Davenport 
Ann  Sargent 


Sophia  H.  Brown 
Sophia  Brown 
Clarissa  Williamson 
Priscilla  Savage 
Mary  G.  Savage 
Betsy  H.  Savary 
Hannah  A.  Chandler 
Sarah  M.  W.  Chandler 
Martha  B.  Starrett 
Sally  Patten 
Olive  Crosby 
Lucy  H.  Crosby 
Elizabeth  Billings 


SUBSEQUENT  ADMISSIONS 

Sarah  P.  Rider  Mary  A.  Webster 

Electa  B.  Lancey  George  W.  Pickering 

Mary  P.  Webster  Martha  Edes 

From  Records, 

WM.  DAVENPORT,  Clsrk. 

The  above  record  must  be  strictly  contemporary,  since  it  bears  the 
imprint  "Bangor:  S.  S.  Smith,  Printer.  1833." 


Hannah  Crosby 
Sarah  Holland 
Sabra  Bailey 

Attest, 


MAINE'S  LEGISLATIVE  GRAVEYARD 

From  Bills,  Acts,  Resolves,  and  Memorials,  Discarded  by  Maine 
Legislatures  Since  1820 


(Reprinted  from  Vol.  II— No.  1) 


"ten  years  previously."  This 
said  papers  and  preserve  all 
value."    Recently  Mr.  Henry 


All  parliamentary  bodies  among 
Anglo-Saxon  nations  have  stored  away 
in  their  musty  archives  many  discarded 
legislative  bills,  acts,  resolves,  memori- 
als, petitions,  etc.,  which  have  been  re- 
fused enactment  by  legislatures  and 
parliaments  of  past  generations.  They 
are  the  remains  of  broken  hopes,  of 
blasted  ambitions,  and  enterprises  de- 
stroyed while  in  embryo. 

The  State  of  Maine  has  a  vast  amount 
of  such  legislative  waste,  which  has 
accumulated  since  Maine  became  a  state 
in  1820.  These  have  been  carefully  pre- 
served in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Maine  Senate.  Their  long  repose  is 
now  to  be  disturbed,  for  the  Legislature 
of  1921  passed  an  Act,  Chapter  107  of 
the  Public  Laws  of  that  year,  ordering 
the  Secretary  to  deposit  with  the  State 
Librarian  all  legislative  documents  con- 
sidered by   the   legislature   more  than 

Act  instructs  the  Librarian  to  "inspect 
those  having  any  historical  or  permanent 

E.  Dunnack,  our  genial  State  Librarian, 
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has  permitted  the  editor  of  the  Journal  to  examine  some  of  these  old 
files  and  the  following  are  among  those  that  interested  him  and  may  be 
of  interest  and  value  to  our  readers: 

PETITION  OF  THE  BRIGADE  QUARTER-MASTER  AND 
SELECTMEN  OF  MINOT 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  &  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  in  Legislature  assembled  at  Portland, 
June  A.D.,  1820. 

The  Petition  of  the  subscribers  humbly  shows  that  much 
inconvenience  arises  to  the  General  Brigade  Quarter  Masters 
in  the  discharge  of  their  several  duties  in  consequence  of  not 
being  furnished  with  returns  of  the  place  of  Residence  of  the 
several  soldiers  enrolled.  The  Selectmen  of  the  several  towns 
labor  under  like  inconvenience  not  being  able  without  much 
trouble  to  assertain  the  quantity  of  Powder  Ball,  etc.,  they  are 
by  law  required  to  keep  constantly  in  the  towns  Magazine. 
This  inconvenience  arises  principally  from  Independent  & 
Volunteer  Companies  being  enlisted  from  other  towns  than 
those  in  which  their  commander  resides — your  petitioners 
therefore  pray  your  honors  to  take  their  representation  into 
your  wise  consideration  and  make  it  an  additional  duty  of 
the  General  commanders  of  companies  in  this  state,  to  furnish 
the  General  Brigade  Quarter  Masters  and  Selectmen  annually 
in  the  month  of  May  or  June  with  a  correct  return  of  the  place 
of  Residence  of  each  and  every  soldier  under  their  respective 
command. 

Oliver  Polland  (Brigade  Quarter-Master) 
Asaph  Howard   (Selectmen  of  Minot) 
Charles  Moody 

To  the  Hon.  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 

of  Maine,  January  Session,  1821. 
The  petition  of  the  subscribers,  inhabitants  of  Foxcroft  and 
ajacent  towns 

Respectfully  shews,  that  the  fishery  on  the  Piscataquis 
River  in  the  County  of  Penobscot  is  of  no  public  use  or  benefit; 
fnat  Mills  of  various  kinds  have  been  erected  on  said  river 
to  the  obstruction  of  the  passage  of  fish  up  the  said  River,  and 
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its  branches;  That  towns  lying  on  said  River  have  been  ever 
in  the  habit  of  choosing  fish  wards,  considering  the  time  ex- 
pended by  them  in  enforcing  the  fish  laws  now  n  force,  and 
the  time  spent  for  the  tryal  of  catching  fish  on  sd  River,  we 
believe  that  the  fish  caught  cost  the  fishers  twenty-five  cents 
per  pound;  and  therefore  we  pray  your  Honors  to  repeal  so 
much  of  the  fish  law  now  in  force  as  will  exempt  the  owners 
of  Mills  on  said  River  from  keeping  a  passage  open  for  the 
passage  of  fish  up  said  stream  and  branches. 
And  as  in  duty  bound  will  pray 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-eight 

An  Act  additional  to  an  act  for  the  regulation  of  Innholders 
Retailers  and  common  victuallers — 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  &  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Legislature  assembled.  That  from  and  after  the 
first  Monday  of  September  next  if  any  person  licenses  to  sell 
any  wine,  brandy,  rum,  gin,  whiskey,  or  any  strong  liquors  by 
retail  only  shall  entertain,  or  suffer  any  person  or  persons  to 
drink  such  strong  liquors,  or  any  mixed  liquors,  part  of  which 
is  spiritous,  in  their  shops,  stores,  houses  or  parts  or  depend- 
encies of  such  shops  stores  or  houses  he  shall  incur  the  like 
penalties  and  forfeitures  as  are  inflicted,  by  the  act  to  which 
this  is  additional,  upon  persons  selling  without  license,  to  be 
recovered  and  appropriated  in  the  same  manner. 
Section  2.  Be  it  further  enacted  That  any  innholder  or  re- 
tailer of  spiritous  liquors  who  shall  sell  any  wine  spiritous  or 
mixed  liquors  part  of  which  is  spiritous  to  any  common  drunk- 
ard or  common  tippler,  knowing  him  to  be  such,  or  to  any  per- 
son, knowing  it  to  be  for  such  common  drunkard  or  common 
tippler,  shall  forfeit  &  pay  for  each  offence  the  sum  of  twenty 


(Signed) 

William  Oakes,  Jr. 
James  Waymouth 


Freeman  Chandler 
John  Bradbury 
B.  C.  Goss 
Wm.  W.  Lane 
James  House 
John  F.  Chandler 


Isaac  Bearce 
Peter  Brawn 
David  Douty 


John  Stedman 
Daniel  Greely 
Isaac  Weston 


Benjamin  Dow 
William  Thayer 


STATE  OF  MAINE 
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dollars  to  be  recovered  by  indictments  in  the  County  where 
such  offense  shall  be  committed  to  the  use  of  such  County. 
Section  3.  Be  it  further  enacted  That  so  much  of  the  second 
section  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  in  addition  as  requires 
victuallers  and  retailers  to  pay  a  duty  of  six  dollars  for  a 
license  for  one  year  and  in  that  proportion  for  a  less  time  be 
and  hereby  is  repealed  from  and  after  the  first  Monday  of 
September  next. 

In  Senate  Feb.  5th  1828 
This  Bill  was  twice  read  and  indefinitely  postponed 

Sent  down  for  concurrence 

House  of  Representatives 

Robert  P.  Dunlap,  Pres. 
This  Bill  "was  read  &  indefinitely  postponed  in  concurrence. 

Jno.  Ruggles  Speaker. 

ORDINANCE  OF  1787 

Not  long  ago,  a  grade  school  teacher  who  had  a  class 
studying  Maine  history  which  is  a  part,  an  important  part  of 
all  New  England  history,  recently  said  to  the  writer:  "I  wish 
makers  of  school  history  text-books  would  insert  in  their 
works  more  explanatory  stuff.  For  instance,  I  find  that  text- 
books and  American  history  writers  frequently  make  refer- 
ence to  the  'Ordinance  of  1787'  but  do  not  say  a  word  explain- 
ing what  it  was,  its  source  or  meaning.  Even  Roosevelt  in 
his  'Winning  of  the  West'  refers  to  it  but  does  not  give  the 
information  that  I  am  seeking." 

This  is  a  well  known  fault  of  many  history  writers.  They 
sometimes  write  "over  the  heads"  of  their  readers,  thus  oc- 
casionally omitting  simple  details  regarding  incidents  in 
history  which  may  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  readers 
and  students  who  have  not  the  fund  of  information  to  draw 
from  that  has  the  writer. 

For  the  benefit  of  this  teacher  and  all  others  interested 
to  know  we  will  say  that  during  the  year  1787  Congress 
passed  an  ordinance  which  has  become  famous.  It  provided  for 
the  government  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  as  it  was  called, 
until  certain  designated  parts  should  possess  60,000  inhabit- 
ants, when  they  were  to  be  admitted  as  states.  It  also 
ordered  that  "slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  except  for 
crime"  was  to  be  forever  prohibited  therein. 


Conducted  by  Bertram  E.  Packard.  Deputy  State  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Augusta,  Maine. 


Doctor  Augustus  O.  Thomas. 
State  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, who  has  exhibited  a  keen 
interest  in  the  study  of  Maine 
history  from  the  sources,  and 
may  be  considered  as  a  pioneer 
in  this   line   of  work. 


An  example  of  what  may  be  ac- 
complished by  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  is  presented  in  this  issue.  An 
article  entitled  "Facts  of  Interest 
Cenceming  Fort  George,"  written  by 
Frieda  Hatch,  a  ninth  grade  pupil  in 
the  Castine  schools,  is  herewith  given 
complete.  I  think  all  will  agree  that 
this  is  an  exceedingly  able  and  inter- 
esting  description  of  the  old  fort  in 
this  hisstoric  town.  Many  pupils  in 
the  public  schools  are  engaged  in  this 
type  of  work,  and  this  article  is  se- 
lected at  random  from  the  list. 

FACTS  OF  INTEREST  CONCERN- 
ING FORT  GEORGE 


Of  the  many  interesting  spots  in  our  small  sea-coast  town 
of  Castine,  to  me  at  least,  the  old  fort,  which  stands  on  the 
high  ground  in  the  central  part  of  the  peninsula,  is  the  most 
interesting. 

Its  history  starts  back  in  the  year  1779  when  Great  Britain 
was  at  war  with  her  colonies.  The  Americans  were  mostly 
dependent  on  the  Maine  sea-coast  for  their  supplies  of  lumber, 
fish,  etc.,  and  to  prevent  them  from  securing  these,  the  English 
determined  to  establish  a  military  post  there.  Castine,  or 
Bagaduce  as  it  was  then  called,  was  chosen  for  the  site  of  this 
fort  and  late  in  the  spring  of  1779  British  soldiers,  about 
seven  hundred  in  number,  landed  and  began  clearing  the  land. 
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Their  fort  was  to  be  built  on  the  high  ground  in  the  central 
part  of  the  peninsula  where  they  could  command  a  fine  view  of 
the  bay  and  harbor.  It  was  the  seventeenth  of  June  when 
they  landed  and  by  the  eighteenth  of  July  they  had  completed 
their  fort.  It  was  square  with  a  bastion  at  each  angle  and 
large  enough  for  a  block  house  in  the  center,  with  officers' 
quarters  and  barracks  for  the  soldiers.  A  deep  moat  or  ditch 
was  dug  around  the  fort.  They  named  it  in  honor  of  their 
King,  Fort  George. 

Meanwhile  the  patriots  were  not  idle.  The  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  sent  an  expedition  of  nineteen  armed  vessels 
and  twenty-four  transports  to  take  the  huge  fort  at  Bagaduce. 
The  fleet  carried  three  hundred  forty-four  guns  and  many  sup- 
plies. The  enterprise  was  a  total  failure,  owing,  it  was 
thought,  to  the  commander's  lack  of  skill.  The  land  force 
under  the  command  of  Generals  Lovell  and  Wadsworth  was 
managed  very  ably;  but  received  practically  no  support  from 
the  fleet.  British  vessels  were  spied  coming  up  the  bay  and 
for  fear  they  would  be  caught  between  the  land  force  and  the 
men  of  war  they  set  sail  farther  up  the  river.  They  were 
seen  by  the  British  and  the  vessels  gave  chase.  Rather  than 
let  the  British  capture  their  armed  vessels  the  Americans, 
themselves,  set  fire  to  their  own  pretty  fleet  and  landed  by  the 
use  of  row  boats  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Penobscot  river. 

Although  this  expedition  was  a  complete  failure  the  Ameri- 
can forces  never  quite  gave  up  the  idea  of  some  day  being  able 
to  capture  the  huge  fort.  More  attempts  were  made  but  they 
always  found  the  fort  too  strongly  guarded  to  capture. 

That  year  General  Peleg  Wadsworth,  a  very  brave  general, 
was  given  command  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  Maine.  He, 
in  particular,  was  very  anxious  to  take  Fort  George  but  he, 
also,  always  found  it  too  strongly  guarded  to  capture.  He 
rented  a  small  house  at  Thomaston  and  brought  his  young  wife 
and  two  small  children  to  live  there.  The  neighbors  formed 
his  only  guard. 

The  British  at  Bagaduce  learned  that  he  was  very  poorly 
guarded  and  Lieutenant  Stockton  with  fifteen  British  Red 
Coats  was  sent  to  capture  him.  They  arrived  at  Thomaston 
at  midnight  in  a  small  vessel  and  made  their  way  to  General 
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Wadsworth's  home.  It  was  the  dead  of  winter,  bitterly  cold, 
with  the  house  almost  buried  in  drifts.  Lieutenant  Stockton's 
men  stealthily  surrounded  the  house.  All  was  quiet.  The 
officer  gave  the  order  to  fire  one  volley  and  shoot  any  one  who 
tried  to  escape.  This  they  did  and  then  broke  into  the  house. 
All  was  confusion  now.  Windows  were  broken  and  doors 
torn  from  the  hinges,  furniture  shattered  and  ornaments  scat- 
tered over  the  rooms.  Peleg's  faithful  guard  was  shot  down 
at  his  master's  door.  General  Wadsworth,  armed  with  a 
brace  of  pistols  and  a  flint  lock  musket,  fought  bravely  and 
fiercely,  but  the  fight  was  short.  Slowly  he  was  pressed  back, 
but  dropping  his  pistols  and  seizing  a  bayonet  they  were  kept 
off  a  little  longer,  but  he  was  fast  becoming  weaker,  and  when 
he  received  a  bullet  in  his  right  arm  just  above  the  elbow  he 
gave  up  entirely.  The  British  soldiers  helped  him  on  with  his 
clothes  and  threw  a  blanket  over  his  wounded  arm,  then  he 
was  marched  away. 

He  was  obliged  to  go  without  knowing  what  had  hap- 
pened to  his  beautiful  wife  and  babies.  He  wondered  why  his 
little  son  had  not  come  to  him  when  the  fight  had  first  begun. 
It  was  found  later  that  his  family  had  not  been  hurt,  his  little 
son  having  wrapped  himself  in  the  bed  clothes  and  escaped  the 
flying  bullets. 

The  vessel  was  waiting  for  them  and  the  next  day  they 
landed  at  Bagaduce.  They  were  met  at  the  landing  by  set- 
tlers, some  who  taunted  him  for  being  a  rebel.  Another 
march  to  the  fort,  where  he  was  given  excellent  quarters  and 
the  treatment  due  his  rank.  The  army  doctor  was  called  and 
extracted  the  bullet  from  the  wounded  arm  and  dressed  it  very 
carefully.  The  wound  was  very  painful  and  for  many  long 
weeks  he  lay  in  a  stupor,  hardly  caring  whether  he  lived  or 
died. 

But  he  received  careful  nursing  and  as  spring  came  and 
mother  nature  carpeted  the  sides  of  the  mssive  fort  with 
green,  General  Peleg  grew  better  and  by  the  time  that  May 
was  ushered  in  with  her  brd  songs  and  sunny  days  he  was 
able  to  sit  by  the  grated  window  in  his  small  room. 

He  was  treated  very  kindly  and  allowed  to  correspond  with 
his  wife  but  he  was  very  lonely  at  times  with  only  the  British 
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soldiers  and  an  old  servant  by  the  name  of  Barnabas  Cunning- 
ham for  company.  General  Campbell,  commander  of  the  fort, 
observed  this,  and  one  day  he  was  given  a  very  pleasant  sur- 
prise. He  received  a  visit  from  his  wife.  She  was  only  al- 
lowed to  stay  a  very  short  time  but  he  enjoyed  her  visit  very 
much. 

He  wondered  what  his  fate  would  be.  He  hoped  that  he 
might  be  exchanged,  but  one  day  his  worst  fears  were  con- 
firmed. He  heard  one  sentry  say  to  another,  "We  shall  lose 
our  prisoner.  He  is  too  valuable  to  exchange  and  will  soon  be 
on  his  way  to  England."  This  was  very  bad  news,  for  almost 
all  patriots  who  went  to  England  were  sent  to  the  gallows. 

The  news  was  the  cause  of  many  sleepless  nights  and 
then  one  night  he  had  a  brilliant  thought.  Could  he  do  it? 
Of  course  not  with  his  lame  arm  and  an  ordinary  jack-knfe 
his  only  tool.  Any  way  he  could  try  it.  He  got  up  and  sur- 
veyed the  ceiling.  It  was  of  spruce  planks,  dingy  and  covered 
with  flies.  He  took  out  his  knife  and  began  to  cut  the  wood. 
It  was  hard  work  and  his  arm  began  to  pain  him  so  badly  that 
he  gave  up  and  went  back  to  bed.  It  seemed  impossible  but 
he  would  try  again  the  next  night. 

The  next  day  Barnabas  Cunningham,  his  old  servant, 
found  out  what  he  was  trying  to  do  and  that  noon  he  placed 
before  General  Peleg  a  very  fine  lookng  pie,  saying,  "My  wife 
came  from  Duxbury  way.  That  is  where  her  folks  came  from 
so  she  has  baked  you  an  old-fashioned  cranberry-cobbler  that 
all  Cape  Cod  folks  are  so  fond  of.  You  had  better  be  careful 
when  you  cut  it.  There  may  be  some  bullets  mixed  with  the 
berries."  Peleg  was  careful.  He  cut  the  first  piece  very 
skilfully  and  just  as  skilfully  drew  out  the  gimlet  which  it  con- 
cealed. This  he  hid  until  bed  time  and  then  put  in  a  long 
night  of  hard  work,  boring  holes  about  an  inch  apart  in  the 
dusty  ceiling.  He  concealed  the  holes  by  chewing  bread  and 
rolling  it  in  small  pellets.  These  he  thrust  into  the  holes  and 
then  smeared  the  whole  with  dust.  His  arm  pained  him 
very  badly  the  next  day  but  he  was  determined  to  remove  that 
obstinate  spruce  plank. 

The  next  day  to  his  great  joy  anoher  prisoner  was  pushed 
into  his  small  room.    It  proved  to  be  young  Major  Burton  who 
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had  served  under  him  the  previous  summer.  The  same  fate 
awaited  him  so  it  was  wTith  great  pleasure  that  he  learned  of 
the  knife  and  gimlet.  After  that,  many  wTeary  nights  of  work 
were  put  in  and  at  last  the  time  came  when  the  only  thing  that 
they  waited  for  was  a  suitable  night  in  which  to  make  their 
escape. 

One  day  they  heard  a  sentry  say  that  the  vessel  had  been 
sighted  on  which  they  were  to  go  to  England.  They  knew 
that  they  must  take  the  first  chance  that  presented  itself  to 
escape.  The  chance  came  very  soon.  There  came  a  day  that 
was  very  hot  and  sultry  but  toward  night  dark  clouds  began 
to  roll  up  behind  the  fort.  As  darkness  closed  in  the  thunder 
began  to  boom  and  then  the  rain  came  down  like  bullets  falling 
from  the  air.  Even  the  sentinels  sought  shelter.  The  light- 
ning began  to  play  across  the  sky  and  General  Wadsworth  and 
Major  Burton  knew  that  the  long  looked  for  chance  had  come. 

Quickly  the  plank  was  cut  from  the  ceiling,  the  sound  being 
drowned  by  the  pelting  rain.  Then  through  the  opening 
climbed  Major  Burton.  General  Wadsworth  followed  more 
slowly  because  of  his  wounded  arm.  By  the  aid  of  their 
blankets  they  lowered  themselves  to  the  floor  below.  Safely 
past  the  dozing  sentinels  they  went  and  found  themselves  in 
the  open  air.  Then  they  became  separated.  General  Peleg 
again  by  the  use  of  his  blanket  lowered  himself  over  the  bank 
into  the  deep  ditch.  He  was  in  water  up  to  his  waist  but 
quickly  climbing  out  he  reached  dry  land. 

Very  joyfully  he  hurried  through  the  woods  to  the  block 
house,  on  the  shore  of  the  back  cove,  where  he  had  agreed  to 
wait  for  Major  Burton  if  they  should  become  separated.  He 
reached  there  safely  but  Major  Burton  did  not  come  and  he 
greatly  feared  he  had  been  captured.  He  waited  for  half  an 
hour  and  then,  fearing  it  would  not  be  safe  to  stay  there  any 
longer  he  started  off.  Luckily  the  tide  was  out  and  he  crossed 
the  cove,  which  was  afterwards  named  for  him,  in  wTater  up 
to  his  waist.  He  kept  on  through  the  night  and  when  morning 
dawned  it  found  him  about  seven  miles  from  Fort  George. 

He  knew  it  would  not  be  safe  to  travel  by  daylight  as  by 
this  time  British  soldiers  would  be  out  looking  for  him  so  he 
found  a  nice  hiding  place,  and  then  began  to  whistle  very 
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softly,  "Yankee  Doodle."  He  heard  a  suppressed  chuckle  and 
looking  around  discovered  Major  Burton  chuckling  with  de- 
light at  the  sight  of  his  dignified  General  whistling  "Yankee 
Doodle." 

From  then  on  it  was  comparatively  easy  and  to  their  great 
joy  they  found  an  old  canoe  with  paddles  hidden  in  the  shade 
of  a  friendly  spruce.  They  crossed  the  Penobscot  river  and 
made  their  way  to  Thomaston. 

Old  Fort  George  may  still  be  seen,  practically  the  same  as 
when  the  British  left  it  in  1815.  It  is  a  favorite  spot  with 
the  summer  residents  as  well  as  the  citizens  of  Castine  and  is 
used  by  the  baseball  team  in  summer.  The  golf  course  also 
runs  through  this  fort.  In  winter  it  is  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  to  the  youngsters  as  well  as  the  older  folks  for  skiing, 
tobogganing  and  coasting. 

Frieda  Hatch. 

BIOGRAPHIES 

I  wish  to  emphasize  at  this  time  the  writing  of  biographies 
by  pupils.  The  subject  matter  is  unlimited,  for  every  town 
has  its  well  known  and  prominent  men.  It  will  be  well  to 
limit  these  biographies  to  those  who  are  deceased,  as  it  is 
always  a  delicate  matter  to  write  biographies  of  the  living. 

For  subject  matter  it  may  be  a  representative  to  Congress, 
a  representative  to  the  Legislature,  a  well  known  doctor, 
lawyer,  minister  or  school  teacher,  a  prominent  store  keeper, 
or  an  operator  of  a  saw  or  grist  mill,  selectmen,  postmasters, 
or  some  well  known  writer — it  matters  not  who  may  be  se- 
lected, there  is  a  story  of  absorbing  human  interest  to  the 
present  generation  in  these  biographies  of  prominent  people 
of  former  days.  We  would  like  to  have  these  biographies  writ- 
ten and  the  best  of  them  sent  to  us,  so  that  we  may  publish 
some  of  them  in  the  columns  of  the  "Journal." 


The  people  of  Maine  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  State  pier  is 
proving  to  be  the  valuable  asset  that  its  promoters  promised.  Instead 
of  the  enterprise  becoming  a  failure,  as  some  of  the  crape  hangers  had 
it,  business  enough  has  developed  already  to  make  another  pier 
necessity. 


DITOR.IAL 
COAVAENT 


OUR  MESSAGE  TO  YOU 

FIRST  TEACH  THE  BOY  AND  GIRL  TO  KNOW  AND 
LOVE  THEIR  OWN  TOWN,  COUNTY  AND  STATE  AND  YOU 
HAVE  GONE  A  LONG  WAY  TOWARD  TEACHING  THEM 
TO  KNOW  AND  LOVE  THEIR  COUNTRY. 


IS  KOKADJO  AN  INDIAN  NAME  ? 

From  the  days  of  the  very  first  settlers  around  Moosehead 
Lake,  the  more  westerly  of  the  Spencer  Mountains,  near  this 
Lake  and  sometimes  known  as  the  "Kettle  Mountains,"  to- 
gether with  the  river  that  empties  into  the  pond  in  that  region, 
have  been  known  as  Roach  river,  pond  and  mountains. 

In  1913  certain  parties  attended  the  Maine  legislature,  ap- 
peared before  the  committee,  and  asked  for  a  bill  to  be  passed 
changing  these  names  from  "Roach"  to  "Kokadjo."  No  one 
appeared  in  opposition  to  their  request  and  the  following  act 
was  passed : 

PRIVATE  AND  SPECIAL  LAWS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MAINE 

1913 

CHAPTER  64 

An  Act  to  Change  the  Name  of  Roach  River,  First  Roach  Pond, 
Second  Roach  Pond,  Third  Roach  Pond  and  Fourth  Roach  Pond,  in 
Piscataquis  County. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Maine,  as  follows: 
Section  1 :    The  name  of  Roach  river,  in  Piscataquis  county,  is  hereby 
changed  to  Kokadjo  river. 

Section  2:  The  name  of  First  Roach  Pond,  in  said  county,  is  hereby 
changed  to  First  Kokadjo  lake. 

Section  3:  The  name  of  Second  Roach  pond,  in  said  county,  is  hereby 
changed  to  Second  Kokadjo  lake. 

Section  4:  The  name  of  Third  Roach  pond,  in  said  county,  is  hereby 
changed  to  Third  Kokadjo  lake. 

Section  5 :  The  name  of  Fourth  Roach  pond,  in  said  county,  is  hereby 
changed  to  Fourth  Kokadjo  lake. 

Approved  March  4,  1913. 
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So  far  as  we  know  this  change  was  based  on  the  idea  that 
Kokadjo  was  the  original  Indian  name  for  these  places. 

The  writer  has  made  some  research  to  discover  whether  or 
not  this  is  an  Indian  place  name. 

In  the  life  and  letters  of  Moses  Greenleaf,  by  Edgar 
Crosby  Smith,  Bangor  (printed  for  the  De  Burians),  1902,  is 
a  list  of  Indian  names  of  some  of  the  streams,  islands,  etc., 
of  the  Penobscot  and  St.  John  rivers  in  Maine,  furnished 
originally  by  Moses  Greenleaf.  This  list  is  regarded  by 
scholars  as  one  of  the  most  important  lists  of  Maine  Indian 
place  names  extant. 

The  name  Kokadjo  cannot  be  found  in  this,  and  I  have  also 
carefully  examined  all  the  Indian  place  names  found  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  Maine  Historical  Society  and  Father  Rale's 
works.  Neither  do  I  find  it  in  the  Hiawatha  vocabulary  of 
Longfellow. 

In  "Handbook  of  American  Indians"  (edited  by  Frederick 
Webb  Hodge)  and  published  by  the  American  Government, 
Washington,  1907,  the  name  Kokadjo  does  not  appear. 

After  quite  a  laborious  search  for  the  origin  of  this  name, 
we  have  found  it  in  only  one  place,  that  is  in  "Woods  and 
Lakes  of  Maine,"  by  Lucius  L.  Hubbard,  Boston.  (James  R. 
Osgood  &  Co.,)  1884.  Mr.  Hubbard  is  regarded  as  an  accu- 
rate writer,  and  yet,  he  is  possibly,  in  some  way,  "off  the 
track"  regarding  the  use  of  this  word. 

The  word  in  Mr.  Hubbard's  book  appears  in  No.  1  of  the 
Appendix,  being  a  statement  of  the  Indian  place  names.  It 
seems  to  us  that  there  is  quite  an  opportunity  for  a  mistake 
even  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hubbard,  and  that  he  question  is  yet 
mootable. 

The  Journal  will  welcome  research  work  and  discussion 
regarding  this  subject,  from  such  authorities  as  Rev.  H.  E. 
Dunnack,  our  state  librarian,  Mrs.  Fannie  Hardy  Eckstorm, 
Judge  Edgar  C.  Smith,  and  many  others,  of  our  readers,  whose 
capability  in  this  line  is  beyond  question. 
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LELAND  A.  ROSS 

We  venture  the  assertion  that  no  state  in  the  American 
Union  has  a  retinue  of  town,  city  or  county  superintendents 
of  public  schools,  who  are  better,  more  faithful,  sincere  and 
conscientious  workers  than  has  Maine  under  the  leadership 
of  its  able  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  A.  0.  Thomas. 
The  writer  was  recently  reminded  of  these  facts  by  again 
hearing  from  his  old  friend,  Leland  A.  Ross,  through  the 
columns  of  the  Guilford  (Maine)  Register  in  its  issue  of 
January  17,  1924. 

Mr.  Ross  is  one  of  the  best  of  these  worthy  school  superin- 
tendents, having  served  as  such  with  ability  and  success  in 
Dexter,  Gardiner,  and  other  towns  in  our  state.  What  ap- 
peared in  the  Guilford  Register,  above  referred  to,  was  an 
able  and  entertaining  historical  paper,  read  by  Supt.  Ross  at 
the  "guest  night"  of  the  woman's  club  of  Guilford,  entitled 
"Maine  Men  and  Women." 

Like  Bertram  E.  Packard,  late  superintendent  of  the  San- 
ford  schools  and  now  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
Maine,  and  Frank  McGouldrick  of  Bar  Harbor,  Merton  T. 
Goodrich  of  Kennebunk,  W.  J.  Rideout  of  Dover-Foxcroft, 
E.  H.  Webber  of  Mapleton  and  a  host  of  others,  that  space  for- 
bids our  enumerating,  and  all  the  teachers  of  the  Normal 
Schools  of  the  state  so  far  as  we  know,  he  has  a  deep  interest 
in  and  an  abiding  love  for  the  history  of  Maine  from  1604  to 
today — for  everything,  all  of  its  struggles,  failures  and 
achievements  in  its  three  periods  of  colonial  district  and  state 
;■;  history. 

And  yet,  like  all  others  who  labor  in  this  great  field  of 
Maine  research  work,  he  senses  a  feeling  of  disappointment 
;   in  it,  for  he  says : 

To  talk  to  a  Maine  audience  about  Maine  men  and  women 
would  seem  at  first  thought  like  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle; 
but  experience  has  shown  that  however  well  we  may  know 
our  history  in  general,  the  majority  of  Maine  people  are  grossly 
ignorant  of  their  own  history  and  their  own  celebrities.  I 
began  this  paper  boldly  enough  but  grew  more  and  more 
ashamed  of  my  ignorance  as  I  continued. 

Mr.  Ross'  paper  is  a  bright  and  valuable  epitome  of  the  all 
I  important  subject  of  Maine  biography. 

-'  • 
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JOHN  R.  MASON 

John  Rogers  Mason  died  at  his  home  in  Bangor,  Maine,  on 
Sunday,  October  12,  1923. 

Mr.  Mason  was  born  in  Bangor  on  August  21,  1848,  being  therefore 
75  years  of  age.  After  attending  the  public  schools  he  attended  Bow- 
doin  College  one  year,  then  going  to  Harvard,  being  graduated  there  in 
the  class  of  18G9.  In  that  year  he  also  attended  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  as  a  third  year  student.  In  1870-1  he  read  law 
in  Bangor  and  was  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1872. 

From  1872  to  1875  he  practiced  law  in  Boston  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Suffolk  Bar  on  June  2,  1873.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Penobscot  Bar 
at  the  August  term  of  the  supreme  court  in  1875.  In  1898  he  was  ap- 
pointed referee  in  bankruptcy  and  held  that  office  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
having  had  many  important  cases  before  him.  He  was  instructor  in 
bankruptcy  at  the  University  of  Maine  Law  School  for  several  years. 

Many  years  ago  he  was  associated  with  Laughton  &  Clergue  in  the 
practice  of  law,  the  firm  having  a  suite  of  offices  in  the  Wheelwright  & 
Clark  building  at  Taylor's  corner.  He  had  at  one  time  a  large  practice 
in  patent  cases.  He  was  a  member  for  many  years  of  the  University 
Club  in  Boston,  and  the  Harvard  Club  and  Tarratine  Clubs  of  Bangor. 

Mr.  Mason  was  united  in  marriage  on  June  15,  1897,  to  Miss  Meta 
Victoria  Grant,  who  survives  him  with  two  children,  Miss  Margaret  R. 
Mason  and  John  R.  Mason.  Mr.  Mason's  brother,  Dr.  William  C.  Mason, 
died  in  January,  1922,  and  another  brother,  Arthur  C,  died  in  1899. 

He  was  first  appointed  referee  in  bankruptcy,  by  the  late 
Judge  Webb  of  the  Federal  Court,  in  Portland.  Upon  the 
death  of  Judge  Webb,  his  successor,  Judge  Clarence  Hale,  re- 
appointed Mr.  Mason  to  this  office  and  when  Judge  Hale 
retired,  his  successor,  the  present  Judge,  John  A.  Peters, 
again  reappointed  him. 

The  deceased  was  one  of  Bangor's  best  citizens,  a  friend  whom  it  was 
always  a  pleasure  to  meet,  a  man  of  marked  intelligence,  a  deep  student 
and  thinker,  of  unusual  geniality  of  disposition  and  one  who  was  deeply 
devoted  to  his  family.  He  was  an  old  and  intimate  friend  of  Judge 
Clarence  Hale,  of  Portland,  of  the  United  States  district  court,  and 
Judge  Dodge  of  Boston  came  here  only  recently  for  the  express  purpose 
of  calling  upon  Mr.  Mason.  The  deceased  was  especially  fond  of  music 
and  possessed  a  high  tenor  voice  of  rare  sweetness  and  true  quality. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  MAINE 

Has  anyone  ever  heard  any  suggestion  that  Maine  should  raise 
$15,000  or  any  other  sum  for  a  statue  to  Hannibal  Hamlin?  And  yet 
the  reader  would  resent  it  and  justly  so,  if  we  should  intimate  that 
Maine  people  are  not  so  patriotic  as  those  of  New  Hampshire  (which 
raised  $15,000  for  a  statue  to  Franklin  Pierce).  If,  however,  a  true 
history  of  the  advancement  of  freedom  and  human  rights  in  America 
were  written  would  not  Hannibal  Hamlin  merit  a  higher  and  nobler 
place  on  its  pages  than  Pierce? 
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In  this  wise,  John  F.  Sprague  of  Maine  argues  for  more 
attention  on  the  part  of  our  legislatures  to  matters  of  historic 
moment,  taking  form  in  proper  memorials  to  our  most  dis- 
tinguished men.  This  claim  he  backs  with  effective  compari- 
sons with  results  along  these  lines  in  other  New  England 
states  which  prove  Maine  is  far  in  the  rear  since  1863  despite 
the  record  of  Baron  de  Castine,  Rale,  Phipps,  Pepperell,  Allen, 
Knox,  Longfellow,  Hamlin,  Maxim,  Blaine  and  Reed.. 

This  is  only  a  phase  of  utilitarian  purpose  in  legislative 
action,  which  sees  too  many  imperative  needs  for  the  genera- 
tions of  today  and  tomorrow  to  spare  even  a  modicum  of 
financial  appropriations  for  historical  memorials.  Perhaps 
they  will  come  in  due  time,  as  we  grow  more  affluent.  Mean- 
while the  State  ought  to  appreciate  the  labors  of  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Sprague,  who  largely  for  sheer  love  of  early  Maine  is 
giving  so  much  time  and  thought  to  recording  incidents  of  the 
Provincial  and  District  period  of  Maine. 

— Leiviston  Journal. 
Prof.  Wm.  Otis  Sawtelle,  Haverford,  Pa.: 

"I  think  your  subscribers  would  al'l  agree  that  you  ought 
to  increase  subscription  rate  50  per  cent." 

Prof.  Wm.  Otis  Sawtelle,  Haverford,  Pa.: 

"I  have  recently  chanced  to  talk  with  cultured  and  read- 
ing people  in  Somerville  and  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  other 
places  who  are  among  new  subscribers  to  the  Journal  and  they 
esteem  it  highly." 

Henry  H.  B.  Hawes,  Portland,  Maine: 

"I  highly  appreciate  the  worth  of  your  magazine  from 
the  historical  point  of  view." 

Miss  Nellie  W.  Jordan,  Teacher  in  Gorham  Normal 
School : 

"Your  magazine  is  doing  a  great  work  for  the  schools 
of  Maine." 

Miss  Luallie  Laing,  Bangor,  Maine : 

"The  Journal's  information  regarding  the  historical  sub- 
ject I  was  searching  for  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  me." 

Mrs.  Fanny  Hardy  Ecstorm,  Brewer,  Maine: 

"Prof.  Sawtelle's  historical  contributions  to  the  Journal 
are  fine.  I  hope  you  can  secure  his  paper  on  Argall  recently 
read  before  the  Maine  Historical  Society." 
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Siprell  R.  Daye,  157  College  Ave.,  Waterville,  Maine: 

"May  we  have  the  Journal's  permission  to  reprint  th* 
article  on  "Maine  As  a  Vacation  State,"  by  Miss  Violet  Landers, 
student  in  the  R.  W.  Traipe  Academy,  in  Vol.  II,  No.  3,  in  the 
Sigma  Kappa  Triangle?" 

Permisson  was  granted  for  this. 

S.  A.  R. 

The  Official  Bulletin  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution,  in  its  October  (1923)  issue  makes 
report  of  the  Maine  society  as  follows : 

The  Maine  Society  is  active  and  has  been  represented  on 
numerous  occasions  when  it  would  be  expected  to  be,  and 
its  members  have  been  active  in  various  movements  calcu- 
lated to  make  our  country  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

It  secured  general  recognition  of  Constitution  Day,  and 
the  work  of  placing  markers  on  the  graves  of  Revolutionary 
soldiers  is  steadily  progressing.  The  greatest  achievement  of 
the  year  was  the  substituting  at  Valley  Forge  of  an  adequate 
bronze  marker  on  the  Maine  monument  for  one  entirely  out  of 
proportion  to  the  monument  itself.  This  was  described  and 
illustrated  in  the  December  Bulletin.  Two  real  sons  are  in- 
cluded in  its  membership,  Osborne  Allen,  of  Dexter,  and  Peter 
Brackett,  of  Biddeford.  Maine  has  no  local  chapters,  although, 
on  account  of  the  great  size  of  the  State  and  the  fact  that 
certain  groups  of  towns  logically  come  together,  the  local 
members  here  and  there  have  formed  regional  groups  without 
official  designation,  which  to  all  intents  and  purposes  are, 
and  easily  could  be,  converted  into  local  Chapters. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  upward  of  2,500  men  in 
Maine  eligible  to  membership,  and  special  efforts  in  certain 
sections  always  produce  results.  There  are  able  volunteer 
missionaries  at  work  from  time  to  time,  but  they  are  far  too 
few  to  cover  the  field.  As  a  result  the  membership  is  a  little 
over  10%  of  the  available  material. 


INDIAN  PUPILS 

Mr.  E.  E.  Harris,  Superintendent  of  the  Indian  School, 
Old  Town,  Maine,  in  a  recent  communication  to  the  Portland 
Sunday  Telegram  says: 
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Indian  pupils,  as  a  class,  differ  somewhat  from  white  pupils  in  their 
abilities.  They  excel  in  writing,  drawing,  neatness  of  arrangement  of 
work  on  blackboard  and  paper  and  in  vocal  music.  They  are  likely  to 
read  in  monotones  with  more  or  less  drawl  but  are  always  easy  to 
understand.  They  care  little  for  mathematics  though  some  of  them  are 
very  good  in  arithmetic.  They  are  rarely  hard  to  manage  and  are 
models  of  courtesy  and  politeness.  Their  courtesy  is  not  of  the  superfi- 
cial kind  that  one  frequently  encounters  but  is  an  outward  manifestation 
of  the  inner  spirit.  During  my  entire  experience  with  them  I  have  yet 
to  see  the  first  indication  of  discourtesy. 


A  CORRECTION 
Judge  L.  B.  Deasy  has  been  good  enough  to  call  my  atten- 
tion to  an  error  in  one  of  the  notes  to  the  Talleyrand  article 
(vol.  XI:141)  where  it  is  stated  that  the  Douaquet  river  of 
Cadillac's  grant  is  the  Skillings  river  instead  of  Jordan's 
river.    Judge  Deasy  writes: 

"In  the  grant  by  the  De  Gregoires  to  Henry  Jackson  in  1792, 
Hancock  records  Vol.  1,  page  518,  refers  to  the  'River  formerly  called 
Donaquec  now  Jordan's  river.' 

Samuel  Thompson  who  was  appointed  by  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  in  1789  for  the  purpose,  reports  the  grant  to  be  on  both 
sides  of  Jordan's  River,  running  from  Union  River  to  Skillings  River. 

In  the  case  of  Roberts  vs  Richards  recorded  in  the  84th  volume  of 
Maine  reports,  page  1,  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State  after  investi- 
gation decided  that  the  river  referred  to  in  the  original  grant  is  the 
river  now  called  Jordan's  River." 

It  was,  I  must  admit,  an  inexcusable  error  on  my  part  not  to  verify 
the  statement  by  reference  to  the  records.  There  is  in  the  Islesford 
Collection,  a  copy  of  Thompson's  original  letter,  dated  Topsham,  Aug. 
13,  1789,  in  which  he  states:  "Agreeable  to  your  instructions  to  repair 
to  Frenchman's  Bay  to  superintend  running  the  patent  of  Madame  de 
Gregoire,  we  began  at  the  mouth  of  Jordan's  river,  so  called,  then  east 
about  four  miles,  etc." 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  Donaquet  is  incorrect;  the  old  name  for 
Jordan's  river  is  Douaquet,  as  plainly  shown  in  photostat  copy  of  Cadil- 
lac's memoir  of  1692,  original  in  the  Paris  National  Colonial  archives. 

In  my  article  on  Father  Pierre  Biard,  vol.  X:179,  an  error  to  which 
Mrs.  Fannie  Hardy  Eckstorm  has  kindly  called  attention  should  also  be 
corrected.  With  reference  to  Lascarbot,  historian  of  the  Saint  Croix 
settlement,  it  is  stated  that  he  was  a  good  Catholic,  which  he  was  not. 
It  is  now  conceded  that  he  was  a  Huguenot. 

William  Otis  Sawtelle. 


LETTERS  FROM  APPLEHURST 

Among  the  valuable  and  interesting  Maine  books  which  have  ap- 
peared during  the  past  two  years,  none  takes  a  higher  place  in  Maine 
literature  than  "Letters  from  Applehurst,"  by  Rev.  George  W.  Hinckley, 
published  (1923)  by  the  Good  Will  Publishing  Co. 

The  writer  had  read  these  delightful  letters  as  they  appeared  for 
the  past  three  years  in  the  Good  Will  Magazine  and  like  all  its  readers, 


•r 
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he  derived  great  pleasure  from  their  perusal  and  is  very  glad  that  they 
have  been  given  to  the  public  in  book  form. 

The  author  has  attained  national  fame  as  the  founder  of  that  unique 
and  wonderfully  worthy  school,  the  Good  Will  Home,  for  boys  and  girls, 
and  is  best  known  to  the  world  for  his  great  work  in  this  respect. 

In  this  bock,  the  reader  discovers  a  new  side  to  Mr.  Hinckley,  which 
some,  perhaps,  may  not  have  been  aware  of;  that  he  is  a  writer  of 
humorous  and  entertaining  literature  of  ability  and  of  a  high  order. 
Another  fact  is  disclosed  by  this  work  which  all  Maine  people  may  not 
nave  realized,  that  he  is  by  training  and  experience,  a  real  naturalist,  a 
profound  lover  of  nature,  of  birds,  of  animals  and  all  outdoor  life. 

We  heartily  commend  this  book  to  all  lovers  of  the  State  of  Maine. 


"THE  INNER  MAN,"  by  Arthur  G.  Staples,  of  the  Lewiston  Jour- 
nal, recently  published,  is  one  of  his  finest  books.  It  was  gotten  out  for 
private  subscription.  In  this  volume  Mr.  Staples  leaves  the  wonders 
of  Katahdin,  the  themes  of  old  days  and  the  joys  of  fishing  and  takes 
up  contemporary  portraits  of  forceful  characters  and  useful  lives  of 
some  of  the  men  of  Maine,  whom  he  has  met  on  highways  and  by- 
ways.   The  book  is  truly  a  Staples  book  and  well  worth  reading. 


Hon.  John  C.  Stewart  of  York  Village,  Maine,  the  author 
of  "Biographical  Sketches  of  Natives  of  Maine  Who  Have 
Served  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,"  which  have  been 
running  in  the  recent  numbers  of  the  Journal  and  is  a  com- 
pilation of  valuable  Maine  historical  items,  writes  the  Journal, 
correcting  a  slight  error  which  appeared  in  Volume  II,  No.  3, 
p.  10,  saying  that  this  should  be  as  follows : 

"Small,  William  Bradbury,  a  representative  from  New 
Hampshire ;  born  in  Limington,  May  17,  1817 ;  moved  with  his 
parents  to  Ossipee,  New  Hampshire;  attended  the  public 
schools  and  Phillips  Academy  at  Exeter;  studied  law,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1846  and  began  practice  in  Newmarket; 
solicitor  of  Rockingham  County ;  member  of  the  state  house  of 
representatives,  and  of  the  state  senate  in  1870;  elected  as  a 
Republican  to  the  Forty-third  Congress  (March  4,  1873- 
March  3,  1875)  ;  died  in  Newmarket,  New  Hampshire,  April 
7,  1878." 


The  "Advocate  of  Peace"  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  of  early 
American  periodicals,  being  now  in  its  86th  volume.  In  its  issue  for 
September-October,  1923  on  pp.  234-37  it  published  the  full  text  of 
William  Ladd,  Sometime  of  Minot,  Maine,  by  George  C.  Wing,  Jr.,  which 
first  appeared  in  Sprague's  Journal  Vol.  11,  No.  2,  1923. 
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A  NOTED  CENTENARY 

A  great  many  people  in  Maine  are,  undoubtedly,  looking 
forward  to  the  celebration  of  the  second  centenary  of  the 
death  of  Father  Sebastian  Rale,  S.J.,  which  took  place  at  Old 
Point  on  the  Kennebec,  August  23,  1724. 

The  date  falling  on  a  Saturday  as  it  does  this  year  will 
necessitate  the  selection  of  a  more  favorable  commemoration 
of  this  event.  On  the  occasion  of  a  meeting  held  by  the  Maine 
Historical  Society  at  Pemaquid  the  past  summer,  a  general 

:  invitation  was  extended  in  the  name  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Louis  S. 
Walsh,  Bishop  of  Portland,  a  member  of  the  Society,  to  all 
the  members  to  assist  at  the  Norridgewock  celebration  in 

.    August,  1924. 

Living  as  he  did  at  Norridgewock  for  upwards  of  a  third 
of  a  century,  Father  Rale  became  one  of  the  historic  charac- 
ters in  the  stirring  history  of  our  State.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  second  centenary  of  his  death  will  bring  to  light  a 
great  amount  of  data  heretofore  not  published,  and  will  result 
in  the  assembling  of  the  many  facts  in  his  eventful  career, 
and  possibly  the  publication  of  a  life  which  will  do  justice  to 
the  memory  of  one  so  long  identified  with  the  pioneer  years 
of  what  we  now  call  the  State  of  Maine. 


Letter  from  Gen.  George  McL.  Presson,  Who  Was  Maine's 
Well  Known  Adjutant  General  During  the  World  War. 

Hon.  John  F.  Sprague,  Farmington,  Maine, 

Dover-Foxcroft,  Maine.  February  7,  1924. 

My  dear  Friend  Sprague: 

I  have  often  heard  people  speak  of  their  home  papers  when  away, 
how  they  read  them  from  top  to  bottom,  advertisements  and  all,  and  that 
is  certainly  the  way  I  do  with  Sprague's  Journal.  I  read  it  from  coyer 
to  cover,  advertisements  and  all.  I  find  it  very  interesting  and  wish 
that  a  copy  of  each  issue  might  be  placed  in  every  home  in  Maine.  It 
is  a  Maine  Historical  Journal  in  every  sense,  written  by  a  Maine  man, 
thus  making  it  doubly  interesting. 

I  want  at  this  time  to  congratulate  you  and  express  the  hope  that 
you  will  have  good  health  and  continue  your  work  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Yours  sincerely, 

GEORGE  McL.  PRESSON. 
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WALTER  HOWARD  SAWYER,  1867-1923 

Contributed  by  George  C.  Wing,  Jr. 

HE  CITIES  of  Lewiston  and  Auburn  lost  a  valued 
neighbor  and  friend,  the  State  of  Maine  a  most 
distinguished  and  loyal  citizen  in  the  death  of 
Walter  H.  Sawyer  which  took  place  at  his  home 
in  Auburn,  December  21,  1923.  Mr.  Sawyer 
was  the  son  of  John  Marshal  and  Mary  James 
Sawyer  and  was  born  in  Middletown,  Connecticut.  Left 
fatherless  in  youth,  he  early  learned  to  work.  At  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  entered  the  Boston  office  of  his  uncle, 
Edward  Sawyer,  who  was  a  civil  engineer.  He  studied  at 
evening  schools,  and  took  some  courses  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  He  did  not  possess  a  technical  school 
education  but  by  his  industry,  his  study,  his  perseverance  he 
raised  himself  by  his  own  efforts  to  a  position  in  his  profession 
of  recognized  authority  in  hydraulic  engineering.  He  became 
an  expert  whose  services  and  advice  were  sought  throughout 
the  east.  The  University  of  Maine  conferred  on  him  in  1920, 
the  honorary  degree  of  C.  E.  He  came  to  Lewiston-Auburn 
in  1902  as  the  agent  of  the  Union  Water  Power  Company  and 
to  him  came  great  responsibilities  and  great  opportunities 
which  he  met  and  discharged.  While  Mr.  Sawyer  was  con- 
cerned with  large  affairs  and  great  projects  having  to  do  with 
the  development  of  rivers  as  a  source  of  power,  he  found  time 
to  be  interested  in  local  municipal  affairs.  He  served  the  City 
of  Auburn  as  an  alderman.  He  was  interested  in  municipal 
reform  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement  which 
gave  Auburn  its  present  City  Manager  form  of  government. 
He  was  responsible  for  the  Auburn  Sewerage  District.  His 
experience  and  his  learning  were  at  the  disposal  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen.  He  never  shirked.  He  never  regretted  work. 
He  was  always  willing.  He  craved  progress.  His  greatest 
achievement  was  the  building  of  the  Aziscoos  Dam  on  the 
Magalloway  River  and  thus  raising  a  great  artificial  storage 
lake  which  bears  his  name  for  the  service  of  the  Androscoggin 
River.  It  was  his  skill,  his  knowledge,  his  belief  in  the  proj- 
ect, his  tact  and  honest  methods  which  brought  this  enter- 
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prise  to  completion  and  thus  conferred  a  great  and  lasting 
benefit  to  the  Androscoggin  Valley.  The  Androscoggin  River 
never  wants  water.  The  industries  of  its  valley  are  steady 
in  their  employment  of  labor.  It  has  been  said  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  of  Berlin,  New  Hampshire,  doubled  as  a  result 
of  the  Aziscoos  Dam.  Mr.  Sawyer  was  a  practical  man.  He 
believed  in  private  enterprise.  State  socialism  concerned  him 
not.  He  liked  freedom.  He  dreaded  bureaucracy.  In  the 
midst  of  labor  he  found  time  to  join  in  the  social  life  of  the 
communities  where  he  lived  and  toiled.  He  belonged  to 
numerous  clubs  and  societies.  He  was  neighborly  and  kind. 
He  hated  sham  and  loved  flowers.  His  home  was  a  delight  to 
his  friends.  He  inspired  confidence  and  won  respect.  He 
was  generous,  approachable,  public-spirited  and  just.  He 
believed  in  Maine  and  to  the  greatest  problem  which  Maine 
has — the  development  of  water  storage  for  her  rivers — he 
gave  the  best  of  his  life,  but  his  modesty  never  permitted  him 
to  say  in  that  respect  he  had  achieved  what  is  a  fact,  a  na- 
tional reputation.  One  who  knew  him  from  boyhood  paid 
him  this  tribute: 

"Cheerful,  earnest,  thorough-going  all  the  way  along; 
to  know  him  was  to  appreciate  the  full  measure  of  his 
manhood.  The  world  is  the  richer  for  his  journey 
through  it,  the  poorer  for  that  journey's  having  come  to 
a  too  early  end." 


Efficiency  is  a  word  which  since  the  great  war  has  come  into  very 
general  use.  It  implies  receiving  the  maximum  of  results  for  the 
minimum  of  expenditure.  By  results  may  be  meant  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  its  output,  and  by  expenditure  may  be  meant  the  time, 
energy  and  finance  employed.  No  system  of  education  is  efficient  until 
it  carries  equal  educational  opportunities  to  all  of  the  children  of  all 
&f  the  people  and  no  system  of  education  can  be  termed  efficient  when 
all  of  the  children  are  not  carried  to  the  minimum  of  educational  re- 
quirements.— Dr.  Thomas,  Maine's  Comm'r  of  Education. 
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(Edited  by  J.  B.  Wohlfarth) 

The  people  of  Maine  are  becoming  more  and  more  inter- 
ested in  the  Water  Powers  of  the  State,  and  the  uses  to  which 
they  are  being  employed. 

The  ever  increasing  cost  of  fuel  is  exerting  a  marked  in- 
fluence upon  the  cost  of  steam  power  and  the  market  for 
electricity  is  constantly  broadening.  Already  stupendous  de- 
velopments of  the  future  begin  to  cast  their  lights  and 
shadows. 

On  these  developments  measurably  depend  the  future 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  State  of  Maine.  This  being 
Maine's  particular  business,  it  is  our  purpose  to  present  with- 
in a  moderate  compass,  in  each  issue  of  SPRAGUE'S  JOUR- 
NAL, some  essential  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  Water 
Powers  of  Maine. 

Harnessing  the  flow  of  water  has  occupied  the  minds  of 
many  all  through  the  ages  and  the  records  of  history  as  far 
back  as  250  B.C.  show  the  experiments  going  on  at  that 
day.  History  contains  many  pages  of  the  early  experi- 
mentation with  the  force  of  falling  water.  The  pioneers  of 
Maine  thus  early  saw  the  importance  of  "THE  OLD  MILL;" 
the  old  mill  that  has  given  inspiration  for  song  and  story. 
These  old  mills  and  mill-sites  are  the  pioneers  of  the  evolution 
of  Maine  Water  Powers. 

The  exclusive  right  of  the  riparian  owners  to  erect  and 
maintain  dams  etc.,  and  raise  a  head  of  water  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  water  power  was  exercised  by  the  colonist,  not  as  a 
statutory  right,  but  as  a  common-law  right.  The  creation  of 
a  head  and  fall  of  water  and  the  use  of  it  for  mill  purposes 
necessarily  interfered  with  the  natural  flow  of  the  stream. 


The  right  thus  to  use  the  waters  of  a  stream  is,  in  Maine  con- 
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nected  with  the  ownership  of  the  land  through  which  the 
water  course  flows.  It  does  not  depend  upon  acquisition  by 
deed  or  prescription  of  rights  above  or  below  the  dam. 

For  years  after  the  first  settlements  in  Maine  and  Massa- 
chusetts a  prior  riparian  owner  erected  a  dam  and  mill  and 
thus  flowed  water  back  upon  the  land  °f  upper  riparian 
owners;  did  so  apparently  without  objection;  so  necessary 
were  mills  to  the  settlers.  Later,  however,  the  number  of 
mills,  the  population,  and  land  values  having  largely  increased, 
objections  began  to  be  raised;  until,  in  1713,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  authorize  legislation,  AND  THE  FIRST  MILL 
ACT  WAS  PASSED.    This  was  colonial  law. 

Maine  became  a  State.  The  mill  act  was  one  of  the  first 
pieces  of  legislation,  and  in  1821  'The  Mill  Act"  was  made  a 
law  under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Maine  (Section  1  chapter 
45)  as  follows : — 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  house  of  Represen- 
tatives, in  Legislature  assembled;  that  where  any 
person  hath  already  erected,  or  shall  erect  any  water 
mill,  on  his  own  land,  or  on  the  land  of  any  other  per- 
son, by  his  consent  legally  obtained,  and  to  the  work- 
ing of  such  mill  it  shall  be  found  necessary  to  raise  a 
suitable  head  of  water;  and  in  so  doing  any  lands 
shall  be  flowed  not  belonging  to  the  owner  of  such 
mill,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  owner  or  occupant  of 
such  mill  to  c°ntinue  the  same  head  water  to  his 
best  advantage,  in  the  manner  and  on  the  terms  here- 
inafter mentioned. 


(To  be  continued) 
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OAKLEY  C.  CURTIS 

\By  Fred  K.  Owenl 

NE  DAY  during  the  summer  of  1884,  a  young 
man  of  19,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  office 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  in  Portland,  picked 
his  way  across  the  railroad  tracks  to  the  neigh- 
boring establishment  of  Randall  and  McAllis- 
ter, coal  dealers,  and  took  a  job  with  the  latter 
concern.  Eleven  years  later,  the  former  railroad  clerk  was 
elected  general  manager  of  the  Randall  and  McAllister 
Company,  then,  as  now,  the  biggest  coal  concern  in  the  State 
and  one  of  the  largest  in  New  England.  Sixteen  years  after 
that  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Portland.  This  was  in  1911. 
In  1914  he  was  chosen  Governor  of  Maine.  The  railroad  clerk, 
who  became  Chief  Executive  of  this  State,  was  Oakley  C. 
Curtis,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Falmouth,  a  suburb  of  Port- 
land, February  22,  1924. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  former  Governor  Curtis  was 
one  of  the  dominant  figures  in  the  business  life  of  Portland. 
He  was  president  of  two  of  the  city's  largest  financial  in- 
stitutions, a  director  in  several  others  and  president  and 
general-manager  of  the  great  business  concern  which  had 
hired  him  as  a  clerk  from  the  railroad  office  where  he  first 
went  to  work. 

Mr.  Curtis  achieved  unusual  success  as  a  business  man, 
but  by  the  people  of  Maine  he  was  best  known  and  will  be 
longest  remembered  for  his  public  services.  He  will  always 
be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  Maine's  governors.  This 
breath  of  laurel  we  do  not  bestow  upon  him  now  that  he  has 
passed  away.  Men  familiar  with  the  governmental  affairs  of 
this  commonwealth  as  students  or  observers  for  years  had 
rendered  that  judgment  long  before  his  death. 
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Oakley  Curtis  was  a  great  Governor  because  he  was  en- 
dowed with  all,  or  with  nearly  all,  the  qualities  that  make 
for  greatness.  He  possessed  great  clarity  of  mental  vision. 
He  was  quick  to  grasp  a  situation  and  to  size  it  up  in  all  of  its 
angles.  He  was  the  possessor  of  a  courage  that  amounted  to 
absolute  fearlessness.  Once  he  had  determined  that  a  given 
course  was  the  right  or  the  wise  course,  he  pursued  it  to  the 
end,  brushing  aside  obstacles  with  a  determination  that 
amounted  almost  to  ruthlessness.  He  was  a  man  of  open  pur- 
pose and  unimpeachable  integrity.  If  he  had  a  goal  to  at- 
tain he  sought  it  by  the  most  direct  route  possible,  searching 
out  no  detours  and  looking  for  no  screen  or  cover.  He  was 
a  conscientious  man,  both  in  business  and  in  public  life  and 
never  spared  effort  to  render  the  best  service  possible.  He 
was  a  Democrat,  because  he  believed  in  the  principles  of  that 
party  and  his  loyalty  to  it  was  unswerving.  Two  years  ago 
he  was  asked  to  become  the  Democratic  candidate  for  United 
States  Senator  in  this  State.  Few  outside  of  his  own  family 
will  ever  know  what  the  acceptance  of  that  nomination  cost 
him  in  toil  and  agony.  Already  he  was  suffering  from  the 
malady  which  a  few  months  later  was  to  prove  fatal.  He  had 
nothing  to  gain  from  it  in  prestige  or  honor.  But  his  loyalty 
to  his  party  compelled  him  to  accept  and  he  went  through 
the  campaign,  speaking  nightly  upon  the  stump  in  every  part 
of  Maine,  though  at  the  price  of  his  health  and  comfort. 

When  Mayor  Curtis  was  nominated  for  Governor  in 
1914,  the  most  of  us  thought  that,  in  common  with  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  had  been  similarly  honored,  he  had  been 
put  up  simply  to  be  knocked  down,  when  the  Republican 
cohorts  marched  to  the  polls  in  September.  There  was  ample 
precedent  for  that  belief, — and  I  might  add  hope, — as  far  as 
we  Republicans  were  concerned.  But  Oakley  Curtis  was  not 
the  type  of  man  to  stand  up  and  be  pushed  over  without 
resistance. 

He  accepted  the  nomination,  not  as  an  empty  honor,  but 
as  a  trust,  and  he  started  out  to  be  elected  with  the  optimism 
and  courage  that  had  always  been  typical  of  him.  He  visited 
every  county  in  the  State  and  a  majority  of  its  towns  and 
cities.   He  spoke  in  crowded  auditoriums  and  talked  to  groups 
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of  a  dozen  or  more  in  little  school-houses.  He  mingled  with 
city  men  and  sought  out  the  farmers  in  their  homes.  When 
he  had  concluded  he  knew  Maine  better  than  most  men,  and 
what  was  more  to  his  immediate  purpose,  he  had  convinced  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  State  that  he  was  the  man  whom 
they  wanted  for  Governor.  He  had  done  so  because  he  had 
caused  them  to  believe  that  they  could  trust  him.  I  have 
known  something  about  campaigning  in  Maine  during  the 
past  25  or  30  years,  and  it  is  my  judgment  that  no  man  ever 
made  a  more  effective  and  convincing  appeal  to  the  voters 
of  this  State  than  did  Oakley  C.  Curtis  during  this  summer 
of  1914. 

Mr.  Curtis  went  to  the  office  of  Governor  bearing  with 
him  no  fine-spun  economic  theories  to  exploit.  He  had  no 
fads  and  no  platforms.  He  had  an  idea  that  the  problems 
of  a  governor  were  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  plain,  common-sense 
manner  as  they  arose;  that  the  affairs  of  the  State  should 
be  managed  economically,  although  not  parsimoniously;  that 
the  people  should  be  freely  consulted  and  have  opportunity 
to  express  their  ideas,  and,  finally,  that  justice  should  be 
rendered  without  fear  or  favor.  After  this  fashion  did  he 
administer  the  affairs  of  this  State.  The  common  judgment 
since  has  been  that  he  did  it  surpassingly  well. 

Mr.  Curtis'  success  as  Governor  was  no  surprise  to  the 
people  of  Portland.  He  had  been  their  mayor,  and  he  had 
been  one  of  the  City's  best. 

Mr.  Curtis  won  out  in  business  and  public  life  by  reason 
of  his  solidity  and  strength.  He  was  the  opposite  of  a  brilliant 
man.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  arts  of  the  orator,  and  he  was 
lacking  in  what  one  might  call  elegance.  He  was  democratic 
and  friendly,  but  he  was  blunt  of  speech  and  frequently  of- 
fended by  the  plainness  of  his  remarks.  He  was  partisan, — 
none  more  so.  Yet  one  of  his  most  loved  friends  and  closest 
business  associates  was  that  uncompromising  Republican  and 
party  leader  of  Nation-wide  recognition,  Col.  Fred.  N.  Dow. 

'This  was  a  man."  The  four  words  of  the  great  dram- 
atist of  the  Avon  are  fit  and  adequate  tribute  to  the  man 
who  has  gone.  Oakley  C.  Curtis  was  a  strong,  virile,  cour- 
ageous man.    His  faults,  and  he  had  them,  were  the  faults 
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that  are  born  of  strength.  If  his  uncompromising  disposi- 
tion at  times  seemed  to  be  obstinacy,  it  was  because  of  his 
conviction  that  he  was  right.  If  his  utterances  often  were 
blunt,  it  was  the  bluntness  of  a  firm  belief  in  their  truth.  If 
he  was  partisan,  it  was  by  reason  of  his  whole-souled  con- 
fidence in  and  loyalty  to  his  party. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  but  the  merest  outline 
of  a  biography  of  Governor  Curtis  is  called  for.  He  was  born 
in  Portland  March  29,  1865.  He  had  only  a  common  school 
education.  He  went  to  work  for  the  Randall  and  McAllister 
Company  in  1884,  and  was  made  president  and  manager  of 
that  company  in  1895.  He  was  elected  an  alderman  of 
Portland  in  1901,  and  a  representative  to  the  Legislature  from 
that  city  in  1903.  He  served  in  the  State  Senate  for  the 
terms  of  1905  and  1907.  He  was  four  times  mayor  of  Port- 
land, 1911  to  1914,  inclusive.  He  was  elected  Governor  in 
1914,  serving  one  term.  He  was  renominated  the  succeeding 
year,  and  defeated  by  the  Republican  candidate,  Carl  E. 
Milliken,  in  1916. 

He  was  prominent  in  banking  circles,  having  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Casco-Mercantile  Trust  Company  and  the  Portland 
Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  a  32d  degree  Mason  and  a  member  of  several  clubs  and 
social  organizations.  His  wife  was  Miss  Edith  Hamilton  of 
Portland,  who  survives  him.  He  leaves  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Clinton  Dewey  Merrill  of  Falmouth  Foreside,  and  Mrs.  John 
Garretson  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  a  son,  Edgar  A.  Curtis. 

A  footnote  in  Williamson's  History  of  Maine,  Vol.  1,  p  688  says: 
"In  1770,  there  were  only  35  settled  ministers  in  the  District  of  Maine; 
all  of  whom,  except  four,  were  Congregationalists,  viz.,  John  Wiswell  of 
Falmouth,  and  Jacob  Baily  of  Pownalborough,  who  were  Episcopalians; 
Thomas  Pierce  of  Scarborough,  and  John  Murray  of  Boothbay,  who 
were  Presbyterians. 

The  first  70  years  of  our  history  passed  away  producing-  but  few,  if 
any  distinguished  lawyers.  But  by  degrees,  it  was  discovered,  that  men 
of  intellectual  and  professional  talents,  were  necessary  in  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice, to  manage  the  business  of  suitors  with  regularity  and  success." 

Drake's  "Indians  of  North  America,"  the  most  authentie -history 
we  have  of  the  New  England  Indians,  p  339,  says:  "Only  two  days  after 
the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  there  arrived  at  Cambridge,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Americans,  a  deputation  from  the  Penobscot  Indians,  of 
whom  the  celebrated  OROXO  was  chief.  An  order  was  passed  for  their 
entertainment  while  there,  and  "for  their  return  home."  They  came  to 
tender  their  services  to  the  Americans  in  the  war  now  begun,  which 
wa?  done  by  Orono  in  a  speech  to  a  committee  of  the  provincial  congress, 
on  the  21  June,  1775." 
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Born   January   27,   1844.     Died   February   16.  1924 
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AUGUSTUS  WILLIAM  GILMAN 

By  Hon.  Willis   E.  Parsons 
Commissioner  of  Inland  Fisheries  and  Game  for  the  State  of  Maine 

HE  passing  of  Augustus  William  Gilman,  who 
died  at  his  home  in  Dover-Foxcroft,  February 
16,  1924,  marked  the  end  of  a  remarkable 
career.  A  man  of  strong  personality  and  pro- 
gressive ideals,  he  early  attained  state-wide 
prominence  and  proved  a  worthy  scion  of  that 
New  England  stock  from  which  he  traced  his  lineage. 

He  was  born  in  Foxcroft,  January  27,  A.D.  1844,  the 
son  of  Ebenezer  and  Roxana  (Palmer)  Gilman.  Ebenezer 
Gilman  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Joseph  Gilman  of  Wells  in  this 
state,  who  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Tristram  Gilman,  a  man  of 
strong  ecclesiastical  power  and  for  forty  years  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  in  Yarmouth. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  reared  upon  a  farm,  but 
fitted  himself  for  teaching  in  Foxcroft  Academy  and  for 
fifteen  years  devoted  one-half  of  his  time  to  successful  teach- 
ing, his  services  being  much  sought  for,  while  he  spent  the 
summer  months  upon  the  farm,  becoming  one  of  the  promi- 
nent agriculturists  of  the  state. 

His  fellow-townsmen  from  the  beginning,  recognizing 
his  ability  and  good  judgment,  honored  him  with  town  office 
and  for  many  years  he  served  as  selectman  and  tax  collector 
and  for  more  than  twenty  years  as  a  member  of  the  school 
board.  While  a  young  man  he  was  also  elected  to  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Foxcroft  Academy,  which  position  he  held  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  It  was  largely  through  his  liberality 
in  time  and  money,  and  of  others  like  him,  in  the  old  days 
that  Foxcroft  Academy  was  frequently  tided  over  and  en- 
abled to  maintain  its  proud  record  of  unbroken  educational 
work  of,  now,  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

In  1882,  he  was  elected  county  commissioner  and  his 
progressive  ideas  were  at  once  manifest  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  county.  Not  satisfied  in  being  an 
auditing  board  merely,  he  looked  to  the  betterment  of  the 
county.    His  enthusiasm  was  contagious  and  the  writer,  who 
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was  then  county  attorney,  had  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
entire  board  in  the  rebuilding  and  enlargement  of  the  county 
court  house.  Plans  were  adopted  and  contracts  signed 
promptly,  giving  us  our  present  up  to  date  structure. 

Nor  was  that  all.  Highways  were  improved,  and  when 
John  Francis  Sprague,  Editor  of  Sprague's  Journal  of  Maine 
History,  then  a  practicing  attorney  in  Monson,  with  Attor- 
neys Lebroke  and  Parsons  of  Foxcroft,  asked  that  a  county 
highway  be  located  from  Lily  Bay  to  Roach  River,  a  distance 
of  seven  miles  into  the  wilderness,  it  was  promptly  laid  out 
with  metes  and  bounds.  It  was  an  unheard  of  proposition, 
but  this  was  a  great  distributing  point  and  all  the  freight 
from  the  Coburn  Steamboat  wharves  to  numberless  opera- 
tions on  the  West  Branch  and  Chesuncook  waters  had  to  be 
toted  over  this  line  to  the  Grant  Farm  and  beyond.  And 
although  years  of  litigation  followed  this  bold  move,  Mr.  Gil- 
man  lived  to  see  the  road  not  only  built  but  improved  and 
extended  by  those  great  corporations  whose  officers  saw  and 
appreciated  its  value,  the  Hollingsworth  &  Whitney  Company 
and  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company,  who  have  built  sub- 
stantial highways  through  the  wilderness  in  and  around 
Moosehead  and  Chesuncook  waters  beyond  our  then  wildest 
dreams,  substantiating  and  confirming  the  good  judgment 
of  Mr.  Gilman  and  his  associates  in  making  the  beginning. 

In  1880,  Mr.  Gilman  was  appointed  on  the  State  Valua- 
tion Commission  and  his  fairness  and  good  work  were  such 
that  when  another  commission  was  organized  in  1890,  he 
was  again  appointed  without  opposition.  In  1890  he  was 
also  chosen  by  his  county  to  represent  the  state  on  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  in  1893  was  made  President  of  the  Board. 
He  was  for  many  years  trustee  of  the  Maine  State  Fair  at 
Lewiston.  In  1892  he  was  appointed  Inspector  of  Prisons 
and  Jails  and  held  that  position  until  1901,  when  he  was 
elected  by  the  Maine  Legislature  to  the  new  and  important 
office  of  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  which  he  held  until 
1910.  To  this  office  he  brought  his  enthusiasm  and  that 
vigorous  leadership  which  never  failed  to  inspire  his  asso- 
ciates, and  under  his  administration  the  work  of  the  office 
was  established  upon  broad  and  useful  lines  and  so  enlarged 
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as  to  embrace  milk  inspection,  seed  improvement  and  the 
extermination  of  harmful  insects  including  gypsy  and  brown- 
tail  moths.  Having  the  interest  of  the  farmers  at  heart,  he 
not  only  gave  of  his  practical  knowledge  and  tireless  energy 
but  surrounded  himself  with  trained  helpers  and  able  as- 
sistants, thus  making  a  strong  administration  and  creating 
before  his  retirement  a  wholesome,  enthusiastic  feeling  among 
the  farmers  of  Maine. 

Few  men  in  Piscataquis  have  left  a  record  as  replete  with 
usefulness  and  good  works  as  he.  True  to  every  trust,  faith- 
ful in  public  life  which  extended  over  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  it  may  well  be  said  of  him,  "Well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant,"  and  to  a  host  of  friends  still  living  through- 
out the  state  his  association  will  ever  remain  a  pleasant 
memory. 

In  1880,  Mr.  Gilman  married  Mary  Loring  of  Guilford, 
one  of  the  Foxcroft  village  teachers  and  graduate  of  Castine 
Normal  School.  They  established  their  new  home  on  one  of 
the  best  farms  in  Piscataquis,  located  about  two  miles  from 
the  village,  which  he  had  previously  purchased.  Here  they 
resided  until  1920,  then  moving  to  the  present  home  in  Spring 
street. 

Mr.  Gilman  was  always  a  loyal  Republican  and  prominent 
in  the  councils  of  the  party,  taking  great  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  state  and  nation,  which  still  continued  after  his 
retirement  from  public  life. 

He  was  one  of  the  prominent  business  men  of  the  town, 
having  purchased  the  Lincoln  Street  mill  where  he  conducted, 
in  addition  to  his  farm,  a  grain  and  feed  business  under  the 
firm  name  of  A.  W.  Gilman  &  Company.  His  son,  Arthur 
L.  Gilman,  was  associated  with  him  for  many  years  and  more 
recently  had  entire  charge  of  the  mill  and  feed  store. 

A  Congregationalist  by  faith,  Mr.  Gilman  was  a  loyal 
supporter  of  the  local  church,  and  public  spirited  in  all  things, 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  town  and  ever  ready  to  per- 
form a  neighborly  kindness,  withal  that  type  of  good  citizen 
which  is  highly  appreciated  and  not  soon  forgotten. 

Besides  his  wife,  he  leaves  four  children,  one  son,  Arthur 
L.  Gilman,  and  three  daughters,  Louise  (Mrs.  L.  R.  Rounds 
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of  New  York  City),  Julia  (Mrs.  Elmer  A.  Glover  of  Dover- 
Foxcroft),  and  Mary  Agnes,  a  teacher  in  the  High  school 
at  Hackensack,  N.  J.;  and  two  grandchildren,  Elizabeth  and 
William  Gilman  Glover.  He  is  also  survived  by  two  sisters, 
Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Pulsifer  and  Miss  Julia  R.  Gilman  of  Brook- 
line,  Mass. 


SPRUCE  CREEK,  THE  QUIET  WATER 

(By  Justin  Henry  Shaw) 


EVIDENCE  OF  AX  OLD  KITTERY  SETTLEMENT 

"  Hushed  are  the  ancient  mills,  their  grinding  ceased  forevermore." 

The  red  man's  bark  no  longer  skims  along  from  shore  to  shore, 
Or  further  waits  upon  the  quiet  beach  from  tide  to  tide; 
Hushed  are  the  ancient  mills,  their  grinding  ceased  forevermore, 
And  all  the  things  of  other  days  in  forgetfulness  abide. 

Mysterious  as  old  Nile,  and  subtle  too,  its  tides  are  dumb; 
The  secrets  of  the  ages  mostly  hid,  we  search  in  vain — 
Homes  in  the  past  upon  its  slopes  have  only  holes  become, 
No  written  word,  nor  mound,  but  only  ruins  mute  remain. 

O  ancient  waters!  here  we  sit,  and  dream,  where  life  was  spread, 
But  where  the  spirit  only  speaks  and  broods  in  peaceful  ways; 
With  ev'ry  tide,  and  ev'ry  ebb,  its  long,  long  past  unread, 
We  dream  the  life,  the  mysteries,  the  flow  of  ancient  days. 
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THE  GILLEY  FAMILY  OF  MOUNT  DESERT 

By    William    Otis  Sawtelle 
Continued   from   Vol.    12,   No.    1,   p.  14 

William  Gilley,  Jr.,  and  his  wife  Hannah  Lurvey  Gilley 
of  Baker's  Island 


JILLIAM,  son  of  William  and  Eunice  Bunker  Gil- 
ley, was  born  in  the  year  1782  at  Mount  Desert 
and  died  at  Baker's  Island,  1872.  On  November 
30,  1802,  he  married  Hannah,  daughter  of 
Jacob  and  Hannah  Boynton  Lurvey,  then  living 


at  Norwood's  Cove.  Hannah  was  born  at  New- 
bury, Massachusetts,  December  8,  1782  and  died  at  Little 
Cranberry  Isle  March  24,  1852.  William  and  Hannah  were 
the  parents  of  twelve  children: 

1.  Hannah,  born  Sept.  18,  1803;  m.  intentions,  Dec.  23,  1820,  certifi- 

cate, January  4,  1821,  Joseph  Stanley;  rem.  to  Dyer's  Bay. 

2.  William,  born  July  8,  1805;  m.  Dec.  23,  1830,  Clarissa  Lancaster. 

of  Sutton's  Island,  by  Enoch  Spurling,  J.  P.;  Clarissa 
died  July  23.  1837;  soon  after  Wm.  m.  2nd,  Phebe  Douglas 
of  Trenton.  Wm.  died  1894. 

3.  Elisha,  born  Sept.  12,  1807;  married  Jan.  18,  1831,  Hannah  Man- 

chester Stanley,  bv  Enoch  Spurling,  J.  P.;  died  July  28, 
1901.    Hannah  died  May  14,  1880.  (G.  S.,  Baker's  Island.) 

4.  Eunice,  born  July   12,   1809;   married   October   19,   1834,  Elisha 

Crane;  died  1871. 

5.  Francis,  born  June  G,  1811;  married  October  19,  1837,  Bathsheba 

Crane;  died  1879. 

6.  Joseph,  born  May  22,  1813;  married  April  12,  1837,  Adeline  Doliver, 

by  Enoch  Spurling,  J.  P.;  died  July  10,  1894.  Adeline  died 
March  27,  1876.  (G.  S.,  Baker's  Island.) 

7.  Samuel,  born  May  15,  1815;  married  Jan.  19,  1842,  Emily  Stanley, 

by  Thos.  Bunker,  J.  P.;  died  May  21,  190G.  Res.  Little 
Cranberry  Island. 

8.  Maltilda,  born  October  5,  1817;  married  October  19,  1837,  Oliver 

L.  Allen,  of  Sedgwick.  Res.  Biddeford. 

9.  Lucinda,  born  Dec.  29,  1819;  died  unmarried  February  18,  1843; 

g.  s.  Great  Cranberry  Island. 

10.  John,  born  Feb.  22,  1822;   married  1st,  Dec.  24,  1854,  Harriet 

Bickford  Wilkinson,  of  Sullivan,  who  died  June  21,  1857; 
married  2nd,  Julv  18,  1858,  Mary  Jane  Wilkinson,  cousin 
of  1st  wife.  John  was  drowned  October  12,  189G,  while 
in  employ  of  President  Eliot. 

11.  Mary,  born  March  5,  1824,  died  unmarried. 

12.  Elmira,  born  November  16,  182G;  died  unmarried,  1853. 
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In  the  published  accounts  of  William  and  Hannah  Gilley's 
settlement  on  Baker's  Island,  the  date  is  given  1812.  Miss 
Mary  Ann  Carroll,  a  first  cousin  of  John  Gilley,  has  often  told 
me  that  the  Gilleys  were  living  there  as  early  as  1806  cr  07, 
the  first  settler?  on  that  Island.  Her  statement  is  well 
substantiated. 

There  are  still  in  existence  several  old  account  books  of 
Samuel  Hadlock,  storekeeper,  fish  merchant  and  vessel  owner 
of  Little  Cranberry  Isle.  The  time  stained  pages,  covered  on 
both  sides  with  closely  written  cramped  handwriting,  though 
quite  easy  to  decipher,  contain  much  important  information 
relative  to  the  early  days  at  Mount  Desert.  In  one  of  these 
books  may  be  read: — Sept.  16,  1807,  William  Gillea,  Jr.,  dr. 
to  use  of  oxen,  6%  days — 3.25.  A  little  later,  Gilley  was 
again  indebted  to  Sam  Hadlock  for  "4*4  days  clearen  rods 
and  haling  wood — 5.62,"  which  entry  evidently  refers  to 
clearing  roads  and  hauling  wood  on  Baker's  Island.  Most  of 
this  indebtedness  was  discharged  by  William  by  "Neten  39 \± 
yardsnet— 7.02"  and  "twesten — 1.00." 

Labor  was  cheap  on  Little  Cranberry  Isle,  for  on  Novem- 
ber 28,  1809,  "Francis'  wages  begun  at  §3.00  per  month." 
How  long  William's  brother  Francis  worked  for  Sam  Hadlock 
for  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  day  is  not  stated.  For  farm 
produce  Gilley  received  credit  at  the  rate  of  16  2  3  cents  per 
dozen  for  eggs  and  for  the  butter  that  Hannah  churned, 
16  2/3  cents  per  pound.  In  <<41->  dusan  ages — 75,  it  takes  a 
moment  to  make  out  that  the  credit  is  for  so  many  "dozen 
eggs."  Other  entries  show  that  feathers,  one  pound,  thirteen 
ounces,  were  worth  a  credit  of  .90,  while  for  'fish  at  sundry 
times  in  company  with  Sam  Lurvey,  $9.88  was  allowed.  Corn 
was  exchanged  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  bushel,  coffee  at  .33 
per  pound,  flax  at  .25  per  pound  and  sugar  at  .20.  Of  the 
family  life  on  Baker's  Island  nothing  can  be  added  to  President 
Eliot's  description  as  found  in  the  "Life  of  John  Gilley."  Of 
John's  ancestry  on  his  mother's  side  a  word  may  be  said. 

IV 

Lurvey  Ancestry1 
Hannah  Lurvey  Gilley's  father,  Jacob  Lurvey,  was  born 
at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  October  24,  1761.    His  emigrant  ances- 


(1)  Data  gathered  from  Vital  Statistics  of  various  Massachusetts  towns  men- 
tioned and  Town   Kecord  of  Mount  Desert. 
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tor  was  Peter,  who  with  his  wife  Mary  were  at  Ipswich  be- 
fore 1678.  A  son,  Peter,  of  Peter  and  Mary  was  born  October 
19,  1679,  married  Love  Parsons  at  Ipswich,  April  16,  1702; 
removed  to  Gloucester  about  1707,  where  soon  after  the  birth 
of  a  daughter.  Sarah,  Love  Parsons  died.  Peter  married  two 
years  later  Rachel  Elwell,  by  whom  he  had  eight  sons:  Peter, 
b.  March  5,  1710-11,  Jacob,  b.  August  14,  1712,  Benjamin, 
b.  January  31,  1713-14,  Joseph,  b.  August  3.  1715,  Eliezer,  b. 
July  12,  1717,  William,  b.  April  12,  1719,  Job,  b.  Oct.  26,  1721 
and  Ebenezer,  bpt.  August  11,  1717.  These  sons,  many  of 
them  removed  to  neighboring  small  towns,  married  and 
raised  families,  presumably  large.  Absence  of  authentic 
records  prevents  any  definite  statement  as  to  which  one  of  the 
above  mentioned  sons  of  Peter  and  Rachel  was  the  ancestor 
of  Jacob  of  Mount  Desert,  although  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 

he  was  Jacob,  born  1712,  who  married  Sarah  before 

1733,  the  only  one  of  Peter's  many  sons  whose  family  record 
is  to  be  found  in  Gloucester. 

This  Jacob  and  Sarah  were  the  parents  of  ten  children, 
their  first  born  being  Samuel,  born  June  14,  1733.  A  son 
Jacob  born  August  6,  1736.  must  have  died  young,  for  on 
May  26,  1745,  another  son,  also  named  Jacob,  was  born.  The 
other  sons  of  Jacob  and  Sarah  were:  James,  John,  Moses, 
Davis  and  Nathaniel.  It  is  significant  that  none  of  these 
names  was  given  to  any  son  of  Jacob  of  Mount  Desert,  whose 
male  offspring  bore  the  names:  Jacob,  Samuel,  Isaac  and 
Enoch.  Jacob  and  Samuel  were  Lurvey  names,  Isaac  being 
perhaps  from  Isaac  Bunker  who  married  Jacob  Lurvey's  half 
sister,  Mary  Hadlock,  and  Enoch,  from  Enoch  Boynton, 
Jacob's  father-in-law.  From  a  genealogical  point  of  view, 
therefore,  as  an  assumption  is  again  necessary,  it  may  be 
stated  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty,  since  one  of  Jacob's 
sons  bore  the  name  of  Samuel,  that  he  was  named  for  his 
grandfather  Lurvey  of  Gloucester.  Hence,  Jacob  Lurvey 
may  be  recorded  as  the  son  of  Samuel  Lurvey.  It  is  well 
known  that  his  mother  was  Mary  Graham.  Who  Mary's  an- 
cestors were,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine. 

When  Jacob,  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  Graham,  was  but 
six  years  of  age,  his  father  died  and  his  mother  being  left 
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in  somewhat  straitened  circumstances,  bound  out  young  Jacob 
to  Enoch  Boynton,  a  farmer  living  in  Newbury.  Mary  after- 
wards married  William  (Nathaniel)  Hadlock  by  whom  she 
had  three  daughters,  Mary,  Lucy  and  Hannah,  all  of  whom 
came  to  Mount  Desert  before  1791,  probably  with  Samuel 
Hadlock,  their  uncle.  Hannah  Hadlock  married  Thomas  Man- 
chester Sept.  30,  1791,  Lucy  Hadlock  married  William 
Richardson  June  9,  1794,  and  Mary  Hadlock  married  Isaac 
Bunker  March  28,  1794. 

But  to  return  to  Jacob  Lurvey.  On  January  1,  1776,  he 
enlisted  in  the  Revolutionary  Army,  serving  as  a  private  in 
the  Massachusetts  line  until  February,  1777.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  just  tall  enough  to  pass  muster.  He  also  served  in 
the  Navy  under  Captain  Manley. 

On  February  26,  1782,  Jacob  Lurvey  married  Hannah, 
daughter  of  his  former  employer,  Enoch  Boynton.  They  lived 
for  some  years  at  Byfield,  where  three  daughters  were  born 
to  them:  Hannah,  Dec.  8,  1782;  Susanna,  June  27,  1784; 
Sarah,  June  22,  1786.  In  1787  they  removed  to  Newburyport 
where  two  more  girls,  Mary  and  Rachel,  were  born. 
In  the  month  of  November,  1791,  the  entire  family  with 
all  their  goods  and  chattels  left  Newburyport  for  Mount 
Desert  in  a  vessel  which  Jacob  himself  had  built  expressly 
for  the  voyage.  Jacob  settled  at  Norwood's  Cove  on  a  home- 
stead adjoining  that  of  William  Gilley.  Here  five  more  chil- 
dren were  born,  four  sons,  Samuel,  Isaac,  Jacob  and  Enoch, 
and  one  daughter,  Rhoda.  Hannah  Boynton  Lurvey  died 
April  1,  1839  and  Jacob  Lurvey  September  11,  1853. 

V 

Boynton  Ancestry1 
Hannah  Boynton,  wife  of  Jacob  Lurvey,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Enoch  and  Rachel  Foster  Boynton,  who  were  married 
at  Gloucester  about  1747.  Enoch  was  a  descendant  of  William 
Boynton,  born  at  East  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  1606, 
who,  in  1636,  came  to  Rowley,  Massachusetts,  where  he  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Jackson.  He  taught  school  at  Rowley  from 
1656  to  1681,  probably  the  first  school  teacher  in  the  town. 
In  the  records  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  planter,  weaver  and  tailor. 

(4)  The  Boynton  Family,  compiled  by  John  Farnham  Boynton  and  his  wife. 
Caroline  Harriman  Boynton,  1897. 
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Joshua,  son  of  William,  was  born  at  Rowley,  March  10,  1646, 
married  Hannah  Barnet  in  Newbury,  April  9,  1678.  Joshua 
was  a  soldier  under  Major  Appleton  in  the  Indian  Wars  at 
Narraganset,  1675.  He  also  served  under  Captain  Brockel- 
bank  at  Sudbury,  April,  1676. 

Joshua,  son  of  Joshua,  was  born  May  4,  1679,  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Gerrish  Dole,  1708.  Mary 
was  born  in  Newbury,  November  4,  1681.  They  lived  in  New- 
bury where  Joshua  died  October  28,  1770,  aged  91,  and  Mary, 
December  26,  1777,  aged  96.  Enoch,  their  twelfth  child,  was 
born  November  28,  1727,  died  1805.    He  fought  at  Louisburg. 

Tragic  Occurrences. 

A  detailed  record  of  the  descendants  of  William  and 
Eunice  Bunker  Gilley  would  make  an  important  chapter  in 
Mount  Desert  history,  but  lack  of  space  precludes  any  such 
account.  Some  of  their  children  and  children's  children 
elected  to  remain  in  the  Mount  Desert  region,  where  their 
offspring,  in  addition  to  those  bearing  the  name  of  Gilley,  are 
to  be  found  among  numerous  Bunkers,  Hadlocks,  Spurlings, 
Moors  and  Stanleys.  Others,  in  whom  the  pioneer  spirit  would 
not  down,  are  found  among  the  Goffs,  Turners  and  Quinns 
of  Fremont,  Nebraska.  Some,  less  venturesome,  removed  to 
towns  near  Boston,  casting  their  lot  in  places  not  subject  to 
the  dangers  of  the  sea. 

In  the  Gilley  family,  as  in  many  another  in  this  seafaring 
community,  the  toll  taken  by  storm  and  shipwreck  has  been  a 
heavy  one.  John  Gilley's  uncle  Joseph  was  lost  at  sea  in 
1849 ;  his  cousin  William,  son  of  John  and  Mary,  was  lost  when 
the  schooner  Minerva,  Captain  Sam  Hadlock,  Jr.,  command- 
ing, foundered  on  a  sealing  voyage  with  all  hands  in  1829, 
and  his  nephew  Enoch,  son  of  Samuel,  was  drowned  by  the 
upsetting  of  a  skiff,  off  the  Sand  Beach,  Little  Cranberry  Isle, 
December  24,  1865. 

Accidental  death  fell  to  the  lot  of  other  members  of  the 
family,  for  Alfred,  son  of  Elisha,  another  cousin  of  John,  was 
billed  in  the  Ashtabula  railroad  wreck;  John's  aunt,  Nancy, 
daughter  of  John  and  Mary,  was  burned  to  death  in  her 
feeble  old  age  at  her  home  at  Prettymarsh.    Another  cousin, 


m 
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John,  son  of  Benjamin,  was  killed  in  action  in  the  Battle  of 
the  Wilderness  and  John  B.,  son  of  John  and  Mary,  was  lost 
at  sea,  aged  22.  Thus,  John  Gilley,  drowned  between  North- 
east Harbor  and  Sutton's  Island,  in  1896,  was  the  ninth  mem- 
ber of  the  Gilley  family  to  meet  with  a  sudden  death. 

VII 

The  Gilley  Millions 
Some  of  the  older  generation  will  recall  that  during  the 
last  century,  much  excitement  was  caused  in  this  country  by 
stories  of  unclaimed  fortunes  in  England,  which  only  awaited 
distribution  among  the  legal  heirs.  As  many  families  in  New 
England  were  of  English  descent,  considerable  interest  was 
aroused  in  these  numerous  estates  in  Chancery,  and  the  pros- 
pects of  receiving  vast  sums  of  money  spurred  on  many  a 
Yankee  to  put  in  a  claim  for  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  estate 
of  some  ancestor  or  relative  of  the  same  name,  who  had  died 
without  leaving  any  direct  descendants.  Some  claims,  through 
the  laborious  process  of  the  law,  were  finally  allowed;  but 
more  often,  a  proper  establishment  of  identification  could 
not  be  effected  and  the  claimants  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment.1 

Among  these  many  English  estates,  awaiting  distribu- 
tion, wras  that  of  Francis  Gilley,  brother  of  William  Gilley 
of  Mount  Desert.  Francis  had  joined  the  British  army  and 
later  receiving  an  officer's  commission,  was  detailed  for  ser- 
vice in  India  when  the  East  Indian  Company  was  making 
huge  sums  of  money  in  that  country.  About  the  time  that 
Warren  Hastings  was  first  Governor-  General  of  India, 
Francis  resigned  his  commission,  joined  the  Company,  and 
soon,  so  the  story  goes,  amassed  a  fortune  of  some  four  mil- 
lion dollars.  Francis  Gilley  never  married  and  upon  his  de- 
cease no  heirs  could  be  located. 

About  the  year  1846  Sally,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary 
Woods  Gilley  and  granddaughter  of  William  and  Eunice 
Bunker  Gilley,  who  was  then  living  in  Boston,  learned  that 
a  fortune  awaited  the  heirs  of  one  Francis  Gilley  who  had 
died  in  India  without  leaving  any  will. 


(1)  Lists  of  esta'jes  in  Chancery  are  frequently  published  in  this  country.  It* 
one  published  as  late  as  1893  the  name  Gilley  appears. 
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Sally  Gilley  well  knew  that  Francis  Gilley  was  her  grand- 
father's brother.  For  at  the  Gilley  home  at  Norwood's  Cove 
letters  had  been  received  from  India,  written  by  Francis  to 
his  brother  William.  As  'William  and  his  wife,  Eunice,  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  these  letters  had  been  read  to  them 
by  Hannah  Lurvey,  Jacob's  wife,  who  was  a  woman  of  educa- 
tion and  refinement.  In  fact  Hannah  kept  up  the  corres- 
pondence on  William's  side,  for  she  would  reply  at  his  dicta- 
tion. Finally  the  letters  ceased  to  arrive  and  nothing  more 
was  heard  of  Francis  until  Sally  learned  of  the  unclaimed 
estate  in  England. 

But  all  attempts  to  prove  in  the  English  courts  that 
William  Gilley  of  Mount  Desert  was  a  brother  of  Francis 
Gilley  of  India,  failed  signally.  Later  Harvey  Hadlock,  a 
lawyer  in  Boston,  whose  grandmother  was  Mary  Gilley  Stan- 
wood,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Woods  Gilley,  visited  Eng- 
land for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  claims  of  the  Mount 
Desert  Gilleys  to  the  property,  but  all  to  no  avail.  No  proof 
positive  of  the  relationship  could  be  produced  and  the  case 
was  lost. 

Miss  Mary  Ann  Carroll,  daughter  of  John  and  Rachel 
Lurvey  Carroll,  to  whom  her  mother  told  the  story  of  the 
"Gilley  Millions,"  who  in  turn  related  it  to  me,  said,  in  closing, 
"It  pays  sometimes  to  keep  old  papers.  Four  of  those  old 
letters  of  Francis  Gilley  would  have  been  worth  a  million 
dollars  each  to  the  descendants  of  WTilliam  Gilley." 

And  now,  just  one  word  more.  As  President  Eliot  has 
said,  "as  at  the  end  of  any  story  worth  while  telling  you  need 
a  moral,"  let  it  be  emphasized  that  to  my  own  knowledge, 
during  the  past  twenty  years  or  so,  much  material  of  no 
money  value,  to  be  sure,  but  of  almost  inestimable  historic 
interest,  has  been  sacrificed  to  that  inordinate,  insatiate  de- 
sire "to  clean  up,"  that  well  recognized  characteristic  of  the 
New  England  housewife.  As  each  succeeding  year  sees  a 
keener  interest  manifested  by  both  native  born  and  visitor,  in 
the  history  and  traditions  of  Mount  Desert,  so  too,  with  each 
passing  season,  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  collect 
and  preserve  objects  and  documents  which  of  themselves 
speak  eloquently  of  a  life  and  a  time  that  are  long  past. 
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Perhaps  there  is  nothing  but  rubbish  in  that  little  green  box 
tucked  away  under  the  eaves  for  almost  countless  years,  or 
in  the  cowhide  trunk  of  antiquated  fashion,  studded  with 
brass  tacks,  now  black  and  tarnished,  alongside.  Rubbish, 
perhaps,  but  who  knows?   Remember  the  Gilley  Millions! 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  HANCOCK  COUNTY 

BAR  IN  1810 

(Contributed  by  E.  C.  Ryder) 

Article  1. 

There  fhall  be  annually  one  ftated  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Bar,  at  fuch  place  as  the  Prefident  hereafter  mentioned 
may  appoint,  on  the  evening  of  Thurfday,  next  after  fecond 
Tuefday  of  November,  at  6  o'clock,  P.M. 

Article  2. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  there  fhall  be  chofen  by  ballot, 
a  Prefident,  a  Secretary,  who  fhall  alfo  be  Treafurer,  and  a 
Committee  of  three,  who  fhall  remain  in  office  one  year,  and 
until  others  are  chofen.  The  Prefident  fhall  prefide  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Bar;  he  fhall  convene  fpecial  meetings  when- 
ever he  fhall  think  proper,  or  fhall  be  thereunto  requefted  in 
writing,  by  five  or  more  members;  he  fhall  alfo  receive  and 
lay  before  the  gentlemen  of  the  Bar,  fuch  matters  and  com- 
munications as  may  concern  or  be  addreffed  to  them.  In  the 
abfence  of  the  Prefident,  his  duties  fhall  be  performed  by  the 
fenior  member  of  the  committee,  who  may  be  prefent. 

Article  3. 

It  fhall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  attend  all  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Bar,  and  to  make  a  record  of  their  proceedings. 
He  fhall  be  the  keeper  of  the  records  and  files,  and  not  fuffer 
the  fame  to  be  taken  from  his  poffeff ion.  He  fhall  keep  an  ac- 
count of  all  fines,  which  he  may  receive  in  his  capacity  of 
Treafurer,  and  fhall  hold  the  fame  fubject  to  the  orders  of 
the  Bar.  It  fhall  be  his  duty  to  demand  all  fines,  and  he  fhall 
be  holden  to  account  for  the  fame,  whether  they  be  collected 
or  not,  unlets  he  fhall  ftate  in  writing  to  the  Prefident,  that 
he  has  demanded  the  fame  of  the  gentlemen  from  whom  they 
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are  due,  and  that  they  have  refufed  to  pay.  It  fhall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Prefident  to  examine  the  records  of  the  Bar,  once 
every  Term,  and  if  it  fhall  appear  that  the  Secretary  has  neg- 
lected his  duty,  the  Prefident  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  Bar, 
and  lay  the  cafe  before  them,  that  they  may,  if  they  think  it 
proper,  remove  the  Secretary,  and  choofe  another  in  his  place. 

Article  4. 

It  fhall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee,  on  complaint  of  any 
member  of  the  Bar,  or  other  notice,  of  malpractice  or  infring- 
ment  of  the  ftanding  f ules  of  the  Bar,  to  inquire  into  the  fame, 
and  if  the  cafe  require  it,  to  lay  the  fame  before  the  Bar.  All 
controverfies  on  queftions  of  practice  fhall  be  fubmitted  to 
the  Committee,  whofe  decifion  thereon  fhall  be  final,  unlefs 
there  fhall  be  an  appeal  to  the  Bar. 

Article  5. 

It  fhall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee,  on  complaint  of  any 
or  for  fervices  performed,  whereof  an  account  fhall  be  an- 
nexed to  the  writ,  the  plaintiff  may  declare  in  general  in- 
debitatus affumpfit,  and  may  without  cofts  or  continuance, 
file  any  counts  before  trial,  which  fhall  be  applicable  to  the 
items  expreffed  in  the  account  annexed,  including  the  money 
counts  and  infimul  computaffent ;  Provided,  neverthelefs,  the 
plaintiff  fhall,  within  one  day  after  fuch  requeft,  file  fuch 
counts  as  he  intends  to  rely  upon.  And  in  all  cafes  the  plain- 
tiff may,  at  the  firft  Term  of  the  Common  Pleas,  make  any 
amendment  of  his  writ,  or  declaration,  or  file  any  new  counts 
which  the  court  are  by  law  authorized  to  allow;  and  the  de- 
fendant may  have  a  continuance,  but  no  cofts. 

Article  6. 

It  fhall  be  confidered  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  practi- 
tioners at  this  Bar,  for  any  perfon,  who  is  not  a  regularly 
admitted  practioner  at  the  fame,  or  at  fome  other  Bar  in  the 
State,  to  inftitute  any  fuit  whatever.  And  no  gentlemen  of 
the  Bar  fhall,  upon  any  terms,  affume  the  care  of  fuch  fuit. 
Nor  fhall  any  gentlemen  of  this  Bar,  upon  any  terms  or  under 
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any  circumf tances,  be  in  any  manner  connected  in  his  perfonel 
practice  with  any  perfon,  who  is  not  as  aforefaid,  a  regularly 
admitted  practioner.  Nor  fhall  any  gentlemen  affume  the 
care  of  any  action,  originated  by  a  practioner  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  who  fhall  have  been,  before  the  commencement 
of  faid  action,  refufed  a  recommendation  of  the  Bar  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Nor  fhall  he  be  in  any  manner  affociated 
with  fuch  practioner  in  any  cafe  whatever;  or  fhall  he  have 
any  partnerfhip,  connection  in  bufinefs,  or  participation  of 
profits  with  any  Juftice  of  the  Peace,  Sheriff,  Deputy-Sheriff, 
or  other  executive  officer. 

Article  7. 

No  gentleman  fhall  enter,  or  caufe  his  name  to  be  entered 
on  the  docket,  or  be  confidered  as  counfel  for  the  plaintiff  or 
defendant  in  any  action,  unlefs  there  has  been  an  application 
to  him  perfonally,  or  by  writing,  or  by  fome  perfon  duly  and 
exprefsly  authorifed  to  retain  counfel  in  that  action,  or  unlefs 
he  is  retained  by  the  party  as  counfel  in  all  cafes. 

Article  8. 

When  it  is  confidered,  that  the  Rules  of  the  Supreme  Ju- 
dicial Court  require  that  nine  years  at  leaft  fhould  have  been 
devoted  to  literary  and  profeffional  purfuits,  to  qualify  a 
man  for  admiffion  to  that  Court,  as  Attorney  thereof;  and  two 
years  practice  therein  as  an  Attorney,  to  qualify  him  for 
admiffion  as  a  Confellor  thereof:  and  that  thofe  who  under- 
take the  arduous  duties  of  an  Attorney  or  counfellor  at  Law, 
are  bound  in  honor  to  idemnify  their  clients  for  all  loffes  or 
damages,  which  are  occafioned  by  negligence,  or  want  of  pro- 
feffional knowledge;  it  muft  be  evident,  that  a  reafonable 
and  honorable  compenfation  ought  to  be  made,  whenever 
profeffional  affiftance  is  afforded.  Therefore,  We,  the  Sub- 
fcribers,  Members  of  the  Bar  in  the  County  of  Hancock,  eftab- 
lifh  the  following  rate  of  fees,  as  the  loweft  we  will  receive; 
and  we  agree  that  we  will  not  receive  for  the  fame,  any  com- 
mutation or  fubftitute  whatever. 
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Advice  or  Consultation. 


For  advice  when  the  property  in  dispute  exceeds  thirty  dollars    dlls.  2 
Drafting  Instruments. 

Drafting  Deeds  and  other  instruments   dll.  1 

Collecting  Demands  Before  Suit. 

For  collecting  all  demands  of  Twenty  Dollars  and  under   cts.  50 

All  demands  exceeding  Twentv  Dollars  and  not  more  than  One 

Hundred   Dollars    dll.  1 

All  demands  exceeding  One  Hundred  Dollars,  and  not  more 

than  Five   Hundred   Dollars   dlls.  2 

All  demands  exceeding  Five  Hundred  Dollars   dlls.  3 

Writs,  Etc. 

For  all  Writs  originallv  below  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Common 

Pleas,    dll.  1 

All  Writs  returnable  to  the  Common  Pleas,   dlls.  2 


The  above  charges  for  Writs  and  collecting,  are  to  be  made  when 
the  action  is  settled  before  entry,  and  are  to  be  paid  together  with  the 
Sheriff's  fees. 

Recognisances,  Etc. 
Where  the  demand  is  settled  by  recognisance,  the  fees  are  to  be 
double  the  fees  for  collecting  before  suit. 

Justice's  Court. 

Arguing  a  cause  before  a  Justice   dlls.  3 

Fees  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

For  Plaintiff's  Counsel,  or  Attorney 

If  he  prevail,  the  Counsel  or  Attorney  is  to  charge  the  Plaintiff 
with  the  bill  of  cost. 

He  is  also  to  charge  the  fees  for  arguing  the  same,  if  argued  either 
to  the  Court  or  Jury. 

If  the  Plaintiff  do  not  prevail,  his  Counsel  or  Attorney  is  to  charge 
the  Writ  according  to  the  rate  above  stated,  and  all  sums  of  money 
paid  for  the  Plaintiff  in  carrying  on  the  suit.  He  is  also  to  charge  a 
term  fee  for  each  term,  of    dlls.  3 

And  if  the  cause  be  argued  to  the  Court  or  Jury,  the  fee  for  argu- 
ing is  to  be  substituted  for  the  term  fee. 

For  Defendant's  Counsel,  or  Attorney. 

Where  the  defendant  prevails,  his  Counsel  or  Attorney  is  to  charge 
the  bill  of  costs  recovered  against  the  Plaintiff;  and  if  the  cause  be 
argued  to  the  Court  or  Jury,  he  is  to  charge  the  usual  arguing  fee. 

If  the  defendant  do  not  prevail,  his  Council  or  Attorney  is  to  charge 
him  term  fees  as  aforesaid;  and  if  the  cause  be  argued,  the  arguing 
fee  is  to  be  substituted  for  the  term  fee  at  the  term  the  argument 
is  had. 

For  arguing  a  cause  in  the  Common  Pleas,   dlls.  6 

For  trustee's  answer,    dlls.  3 

SUPREME  JUDICIAL  COURT 
For  Plaintiff's  Counsel,  or  Attorney. 
When  the  Plaintiff  prevails,  the  Counsel  or  Attorney  is  to  charge 
the  Bill  of  Costs  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  in  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  and  fees  for  arguing  the  same  to  the  Court  or  Jury,  or 
both,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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When  the  Plaintiff  does  not  prevail,  the  Counsel  or  Attorney  is  to 
charge  the  sums  paid  for  him  in  the  prosecution  of  the  suit,  and  term 
fees  double  the  amount  chargeable  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and 
also  the  fees  for  arguing  the  same  to  the  Court  or  Jury,  or  both,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Defendant's  Counsel,  or  Attorney. 

When  the  defendant  prevails,  the  Counsel  or  Attorney  is  to  charge 
the  Bill  of  Costs,  and  the  fees  for  arguing  the  cause  to  the  Court  or 
Jury,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  term  fees  double  the  amount  chargeable 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

When  the  defendant  does  not  prevail,  the  Counsel  or  Attorney  is 
to  charge  term  fees  double  the  sum  charged  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas;  and  the  fee  for  arguing  is  to  be  substituted  for  the  term  fee 
at  the  term  the  argument  is  had. 

For  arguing  a  cause  to  the  Court  or  Jury,  in  the  Supreme 

Judicial  Court   dlls.  12 

For  Naturalization,    dlls.  12 

For  Divorce,    dlls.  20 

For  Partition,  exclusive  of  Court  fees,    dlls.  12 

And  if  the  cause  be  argued,  the  arguing  fee  is  to  be  substituted 

for  the  usual  term  fee. 

When  the  Debtor  is  insolvent,  and  the  Plaintiff  does  not  obtain 

satisfaction  of  his  Judgment,  the  Counsel  or  Attorney  may  charge  the 

bill  of  costs  only. 

References,  Etc. 

For  argument  in  references  entered  into,  in  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  and  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  rules  entered  into  before  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  the  compensation  is  to  be  regulated  according  to 
the  rate  of  fees  established  for  arguing  a  cause  in  the  Court,  to  which 
the  same  are  returnable. 

After  the  terms  when  the  cause  is  referred,  and  before  the  term 
when  the  report  is  made,  the  Counsel  or  Attorney  for  Plaintiff  or  De- 
fendant, may  charge  half  term  fees  only. 

Paying  Over  Money  Collected 

When  money  is  collected  and  paid  over  to  the  client,  who  lives 
without  the  County  of  Hancock,  a  commission  of  three  per  cent,  shall 
be  charged  to  him  upon  the  amount  collected. 

These  rules  are  intended  to  establish  the  lowest  compensation,  and 
not  to  restrict  gentlemen  from  receiving  more  liberal  fees  in  cases  of 
difficulty  or  magnitude. 

Article  9. 

The  fum  which  every  ftudent  fhall  be  required  to  pay  for 
his  law  education,  fhall  be  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  dol- 
lars, for  three  years :  provided  this  rule  fhall  not  effect  thofe 
who  are  now  ftuclents. 

Article  10. 

Whenever  any  gentleman  fhall  intend  to  be  propofed  for 
admiffion  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  or  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  he  fhall  give  notice  thereof  to  the  Prefident  at  a  term 
of  either  of  faid  Courts,  before  that  at  which  he  is  to  be  pro- 
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pofed,  which  notice  the  Prefident  fhall  lay  before  the  Bar;  and 
if  it  fhall  appear  that  fuch  gentleman  has  ftrictly  conformed 
to  the  rules  of  the  Bar,  and  that  he  has  a  good  moral  char- 
acter, he  fhall  receive  a  certificate  of  his  title  to  an  admiffion, 
as  the  cafe  may  be,  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  or  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  which  certificate  fhall  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Article  11. 

Every  gentleman,  who  fhall  in  future  receive  any  ftudent 
into  his  office,  fhall  give  to  the  Secretary,  in  writing,  the  name 
of  fuch  ftudent,  and  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  his 
ftudies,  and  alfo  the  time  when  and  the  univerfity  at  which 
fuch  ftudent  was  graduated,  if  at  any,  all  of  which  fhall  be 
laid  before  the  Bar,  at  the  meeting  next  following;  and  unlefs 
fuch  ftudent  be  then  approved  by  the  Bar,  and  record  thereof 
be  then  made  by  the  Secretary,  he  fhall  not  be  confidered  a 
ftudent  within  the  meaning  of  thefe  provifions. 

Article  12. 

No  gentleman,  who  has  been  a  ftudent  in  any  other  State, 
or  in  any  other  County  in  this  Commonwealth,  fhall  be  re- 
ceived into  any  office  into  this  County  as  a  ftudent,  unlefs  he 
fhall  produce  to  the  gentleman  into  whofe  office  he  comes, 
fatisfactory  evidence  of  his  having  been  regularly  admitted  a 
ftudent  at  the  place  from  whence  he  came,  and  that  he  fuf- 
tains  a  good  moral  character ;  which  evidence  fhall  be  delivered 
by  him  to  the  Secretary,  who  fhall  put  the  fame  on  the  files 
of  the  Bar. 

Article  13. 

No  ftudent  fhall  commence  or  defend  any  action,  or  do  any 
profeffional  bufinefs  whatever  on  his  own  account. 

Article  14. 

Any  gentleman,  who  may  have  received  a  degree  at  any 
univerfity,  and  who  fhall  have  been  a  ftudent  at  Law,  for  the 
term  of  three  years,  in  the  office  of  a  practioner,  in  the  higheft 
Court  of  Judicature,  in  any  of  the  United  States,  the  laft  year 
of  which  term  fhall  have  been  devoted  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law, 
in  the  office  of  a  Counfellor  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in 
this  County;  or  who,  befides  having  a  good  fchool  education, 
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has  devoted  feven  years  to  literary  purfuits,  and  fpent  three 
years  at  leaf t  in  the  office  of  a  practicioner  in  the  highef  t  Court 
of  Judicature  in  either  of  the  United  States,  the  laft  year  of 
which  term  fhall  have  been  fpent  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  in 
the  office  of  a  Counfellor  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  in 
this  County,  may,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Bar,  be  recom- 
mended for  admiffion  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Article  15. 

The  ftanding  rules  and  regulations  fhall  be  entered  in  the 
Bar  book,  fubscribed  by  every  member  of  the  Bar;  and  no 
perfon  fhall  be  entitled  to  courtefy,  or  treated  as  a  member  of 
the  Bar  until  he  has  fubfcribed  the  fame;  and  every  gentleman 
of  the  Bar  fhall  be  bound  in  honor  to  give  notice  in  writing  to 
the  Prefident  of  any  tranfgreffion  or  breach  of  thefe  rules  by 
any  gentleman  belonging  to  the  profeffion. 

Article  16. 

No  perfon  fhall  receive  a  recommendation  for  admiffion 
to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  who  fhall  have  been  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  thefe  rules  and  regulations. 

Article  17. 

So  much  of  thefe  rules  and  regulations  as  respects  fees 
and  compenfations,  excepting  the  Article  9,  fhall  be  printed 
on  fheets  of  paper,  with  the  names  of  thofe  members  who  have 
fubfcribed  the  fame,  and  one  of  thefe  fheets  fhall  be  nailed  up 
in  fome  confpicuous  place  in  the  office  of  every  Attorney  and 
Counfellor  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  and  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  to  the  end  that  every  gentleman  may  fhow  to 
his  clients,  if  occafion  fhall  require  it,  the  rules  by  which  his 
practice  is  to  be  governed. 

Article  18. 

Every  gentleman  of  the  Bar,  if  in  town,  fhall  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  Bar,  which  fhall  be  duly  notified;  and  every 
gentleman  who  is  abfent  from  any  ftated  meeting,  or  being 
prefent  fhall  retire  therefrom  without  leave,  fhall  forfeit  and 
pay  to  the  Treafurer  one  dollar.  And  no  excufe  fhall,  under 
any  circumftances  whatever  exempt  any  one  from  a  fine  which 
he  has  incurred. 
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Hancock,  November  Term,  1810. 

In  teftimony  of  their  approbation  of  the  foregoing  Rules 
and  Regulations,  and  of  their  determination  to  be  bound  by 
them,  the  members  of  the  Bar  have  fubfcribed  their  names. 
Oliver  Leonard,  Enoch  Brown, 

Job  Nelfon,  Samuel  Little, 

Allen  Gilman,  John  Godfrey, 

William  Crofby,  Samuel  M.  Pond, 

Bohan  P.  Field,  John  Pike, 

William  Abbot,  Oakes  Angier, 

Jacob  McGaw,  William  D.  Williamson, 

Samuel  E.  Dutton,  Thomas  E.  Hale, 

John  Wilfon,  George  T.  Chapman, 

Archibald  Jones,  John  G.  Deane, 

George  Herbert,  Samuel  K.  Whiting 

Philo  H.  Washburn, 


LETTER    FROM    JOHN    ADAMS   TO    DANIEL  CONEY 
OPPOSING  THE  SEPARATION  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  MAINE   FROM   THE  COMMONWEALTH 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

(Contributed   by   Raymond  Fellows) 

Quincy,  Feb.  1st,  1819. 

Dear  sir, 

My  right  arm  and  hand  have  become  so  enfeebled  that  I  am  under 
the  necessity  of  borrowing  another  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
obliging  favour  of  Jan.  25th. 

The  question  you  state  to  me  is  of  so  much  importance,  and  the 
decision  of  it  leads  to  consequences  so  extensive  that  a  volume  might 
be  written  in  favour  of  the  affirmative,  and  another  in  favour  of  the 
negative.    My  forces  are  not  competent  to  the  composition  of  either. 

My  judgment,  poor  as  it  is,  and  my  inclinations,  strong  as  they 
are,  are  all  on  the  side  of  union.  I  can  see  no  public  benefit  to  arise, 
on  the  contrary  much  public  evil  from  that  spirit  of  division  partition 
and  separation  which  so  unhappily  prevails  among  our  worthy  fellow- 
citizens.  It  is  to  Massachusetts  and  her  strenuous  exertions  that  Maine 
is  indebted  for  her  preservation  from  the  grasping  clutches  of  Great 
Britain. 

But  I  can  tell  you  how  it  will  be,  when  there  arises  in  Maine  a 
bold,  daring,  ardent  genius  with  talents  capable  of  inspiring  the  people 
with  his  own  enthusiasm  and  ambition,  he  will  tear  off  Maine  from 
old  Massachusetts  and  leave  her  in  a  state  below  mediocrity  in  the 
union.  My  advice  therefore  is  to  remain  as  you  are  as  long  as  you  can. 
Though  I  know  that  my  advice  will  have  no  weight  with  one  party  or 
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the  other  yet  I  will  present  my  compliments  to  the  worthy  committee 
who  have  signed  the  circular  letter  and  advise  them  as  they  stand  well 
to  stand  still. 

I  am  with  much  esteem  your  and  their 
obliged  friend  and  humble  servant, 
JOHN  ADAMS. 

The  Honourable  Daniel  Coney, 
Augusta,  Maine. 


A  REMINDER  OF  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

(Contributed  by  Raymond  Fellows) 

The  Union  Forever. 

Bangor,  Sept.  12,  1861. 
The  undersigned  are  a  committee  of  the  Citizens  of  Bangor,  who 
have  called  a  Public  Union  War  Meeting  of  the  people  of  Aroostook, 
Penobscot,  Piscataquis,  Hancock  and  Waldo  Counties,  to  assemble  at 
Norombega  Hall  in  Bangor,  on  Thursday  the  nineteenth  day  of  Septem- 
ber, instant,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  to  adopt  measures  to  secure 
a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  War — and  we  earnestly  invite  you  to  be 
present. 


Wm.  H.  McCrillis, 
F.  H.  Dillingham, 
John  Wyman, 
Elias  Merrill, 
Geo.  C.  Pickering, 
Eben  Blunt, 
B.  O.  Foster, 
Wm.  P.  Wingate, 
Wm.  T.  Pearson, 
Thos.  N.  Egery, 
James  Dunning, 


Isaiah  Stetson, 
Geo.  W.  Pickering, 
Amos  M.  Roberts, 
Rufus  Dwinel, 
S.  H.  Blake, 
S.  F.  Hersey, 
Charles  Stetson, 
G.  K.  Jewett, 
F.  Muzzy, 
John  A.  Peters, 
Jona.  Eddy. 


RECORD  OF  MARRIAGES  SOLEMNIZED  BY 
REV.  W.  B.  ADAMS 

Hon.  John  A.  Morrill  of  Auburn,  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Maine,  writes  us  as  follows: 
"I  enclose  a  copy  of  Rev.  W.  B.  Adams'  record  of  marriages. 
The  original  record  is  in  my  possession;  I  think  that  none 
of  these  marriages  were  recorded  in  the  Town  Clerk's  offices ; 
at  least  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  of  them  on  the  old 
Danville  records. 

"Rev.  Weston  B.  Adams  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Danville,  near  Lewiston  Falls,  now 
known  as  the  High  Street  Congregational  Church  of  Auburn. 
He  was  ordained  Nov.  13,  1832  and  dismissed  Nov.  21,  1838 
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at  his  own  request,  on  account  of  ill  health,  with  expressions 
of  regret  on  the  part  of  his  people. 

"It  has  occurred  to  me  that  this  record  of  marriages 
should  be  made  available,  and  I  know  of  no  better  medium 
than  by  publication  in  your  Journal,  if  it  is  your  policy  to 
accept  such  material." 

Record  of  Marriages 

Solemnized  by 
Rev.   W.   B.  Adams 

Jan.  23,  1834. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Davis  and  Miss  Orra  Raynes, 
Both  of  Danville,  Me. 

June  19,  1834. 

Mr.  Peter  Kimball  and  Miss  Sophia  Wines. 

Both  of  Bloomfield,  Me. 

Jan.  21,  1835. 

Dr.  Nathan  Reed  and  Miss  Anna  Cary. 
Both  of  Minot. 

April  9,  1835. 

Mr.  Isaiah  Haskell,  of  Minot,  and 

Mrs.  Sallv  Brown,  of  North  Yarmouth. 
May  14,  1835. 

Mr.  Edward  C.  Thompson,  of  Gray,  and 

Miss  Caroline  S.  Sampson,  of  Minot. 
Jan.  21,  1836 

Mr.  George  Steel  of  Gloucester,  Mass,  and 

Miss  Polly  F.  Smith  of  Danville,  Me. 
Jan.  8,  1837. 

Mr.  Lyman  Wood  and  Miss  Mary  C.  Keen. 
Both  of  Minot. 

March  8.  1837. 

Mr.  Wm.  G.  Lane  and  Miss  Judith  W.  Haskell. 
Both  of  Danville. 

April  5,  1837. 

Mr.  Samuel  H.  Pickard  and  Miss  Susan  P.  Loring. 
Both  of  Danville. 

April  23.  1837. 

Mr.  Jason  Wilson,  of  Portland,  to 

Miss  Lois  P.  Carlton,  of  Minot. 
Sept.  15,  1837. 

Mr.  Winthrop  T.  Bradbury  and  Miss  Judith  P.  Haskell. 
Both  of  New  Gloucester. 

Dec.  28,  1837. 

Col.  Nathaniel  L.  Ingersol  to  Miss  Nancy  Clark. 
Both  of  Danville. 

Dec.  28,  1837. 

Mr.  Charles  Clark,  of  Alfred,  to 

Miss  Mary  Ann  Garcelon,  of  Lewiston. 
August  26,  1838. 

Mr.  Sutton  S.  Stevens  to  Miss  Sarah  Ann  Haskell. 
Both  of  Minot. 

Oct.  2,  1839. 

Edward  T.  Little,  Esq.,  to  Melinda  C.  Adams. 
Both  of  Danville. 


f. 
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THE  CUMBERLAND  AND  OXFORD  CANAL 

By  Isaac  Watson  Dyer 

OME  sixteen  miles  northwest  of  Portland  is  the  j 
large  body  of  water  known  as  Sebago  Lake, 
famous  for  its  purity,  the  source  of  supply  for 
the  city  and  its  environs. 

The  Lake  is  about  nine  and  three-quarters  ; 
miles  long  and  six  miles  wide  in  its  extreme  | 
measurements  and  is  fed  by  numerous  waters,  but  principally 
by  a  chain  of  ponds  and  their  tributaries  north  of  it.  Soligo 
River,  most  tortuous  of  streams,  connects  Sebago  with  these; 
Brandy  Pond,  a  good  name  now  degenerated  into  Bay  of 
Naples;  and  Long  Lake  or,  as  our  ancestors  with  less  predi- 
lection for  pompous  names  called  it, — Long  Pond.  The  total 
distance  from  White's  Bridge,  the  point  at  which  the  Canal 
entered  the  Lake,  to  the  head  of  Long  Lake  at  Harrison,  is 
approximately  eighteen  miles. 

This  network  of  lakes  and  streams  drains  an  area  of 
five  hundred  square  miles  and  before  the  days  of  railroads 
was  the  natural  outlet  of  an  extensive  territory,  part  of  which 
was  outside  the  lake  watershed. 

It  is  a  country  of  great  natural  beauty,  of  alternating 
farm  and  woodlands,  of  hills,  some  of  which  rise  to  the  dignity 
of  mountains,  small  fertile  valleys,  winding  rivers;  music- 
sounding  brooks,  and  ponds  mirroring  in  their  crystal  depths 
their  bosky  shores.  No  part  of  Maine  can  show  more  varied 
and  charming  pictures  than  this  region,  made  famous  by 
our  poets  and  abounding  in  legendary  and  historic  interest. 

Not  far  away  is  Lovewell's  Pond,  where  on  a  September 
afternoon  the  doughty  Paugus  and  his  Pequaket  warriors 
fought  their  last  fight  with  those  grim  old  Puritans;  while 
further  north,  under  the  shade  of  Mount  Tirem  is  Tom's 
Pond,  named  for  Paugus's  slayer,  and  the  most  attractive  of 
villages,  Waterford  Flat,  the  birthplace  of  a  prince  of  Ameri- 
can humorists,  Charles  Farrer  Browne,  whom  the  English- 
speaking  world  knows  and  loves  as  Artemus  Ward. 

On  the  shores  of  "Sebago's  lonely  lake,"  as  sung  by  Whit- 
tier,  the  Sokosis  tribe  used  to  perform  their  funeral  rites 
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under  the  overhanging  trees  at  the  hour  when  graves  yawn 
and  witches  walk  abroad.  While,  as  one  sails  through  the 
beautiful  winding  Songo,  he  involuntarily  recites  Longfel- 
low's lines: 

"Nowhere  such  a  devious  stream, 
Save  in  fancy  or  in  dream, 
Winding  slow  through  bush  and  brake 
Links  together  lake  and  iake. 

Walled  with  woods  or  sandy  shelf, 
Ever  doubling  on  itself, 
Plows  the  stream  so  still  and  slow 
That  it  hardly  seems  to  flow." 

The  great  lake  itself  will  excite  interest  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  love  literature  from  the  fact  that  near  its  shores 
dwelt  for  a  time  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  letters,  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.  This  list  of  allusions  could  be  largely  extended 
if  space  permitted,  but  the  theme  of  this  paper  is  not  litera- 
ture but  the  tale  of  an  historic  public  undertaking  which 
bulked  large  in  the  early  development  of  Maine. 

As  this  region  began  to  be  opened  up  by  piorfeer  settlers, 
it  was  natural  that  enterprising  citizens  of  Portland  should 
turn  their  attention  to  developing  the  transportation  facilities 
of  a  section  so  near  their  door,  rich  in  natural  products  and 
offering  considerable  possibilities  of  lucrative  trade. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  as  early  as  1791, 
a  committee  was  chosen  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  "a 
canal  from  Sebago  Pond  to  Presumpscot  River."  This  com- 
mittee in  their  report  declared  that  the  products  of  the 
country  could  be  brought  to  the  Falls  at  Saccarappa  from  a 
distance  of  some  sixty  miles.  As  a  result  of  this  report,  in 
1795,  Woodbury  Storer  and  others  of  Portland,  obtained  from 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  an  act  of  incorporation 
under  the  name  of  "Cumberland  Canal  Company,"  to  open  a 
canal  from  the  Lake  to  Presumpscot  River  at  Saccarappa. 
Another  corporation  was  incorporated  at  the  same  time  called 
the  "Proprietors  of  the  Falmouth  Canal,"  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  the  waters  of  Presumpscot  with  those  of  Fore  River 
at  Portland.  The  first  charter  only  allowed  a  capital  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  which  in  1804  was  increased  to  one 
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hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars.    But  after  ten  years'  , 
effort  they  were  unable  to  raise  the  necessary  funds.  An 
extension  of  their  charter  for  five  years  gave  no  better  re- 
sults.  It  became  evident  that  the  undertaking  would  be  much  , 
more  expensive  than  its  hopeful  projectors  had  dreamed, 
and  those  charters  lapsed. 

The  commercial  depression  resulting  from  the  war  of 
1812  caused  such  extensive  plans  of  internal  improvements 
to  be  held  in  abeyance  but  as  business  grew  better,  there 
began  to  be  a  general  spirit  of  enterprise  and  the  project  was 
revived. 

In  1821,  after  Maine  succeeded  in  freeing  herself  from 
Massachusetts,  and  thereby  regaining  the  independence  she 
lost  in  Colony  times,  a  charter  was  granted  by  the  newly 
created  legislature  to  Arthur  McLellan,  Albion  K.  Parris, 
Charles  Whitman,  Asa  Clapp,  Samuel  Andrews,  Leander 
Gage,  Daniel  Brown,  Nathaniel  Howe,  Enoch  Perley,  Josiah 
Whitman,  and  Ira  Crocker,  to  construct  a  canal  from  Water- 
ford  in  Oxford  County  to  the  navigable  waters  of  Fore  River, 
under  the  name  of  the  "Cumberland  Oxford  Canal  Corpora- 
tion/' 

The  corporate  powers  were,  for  that  day,  broad  and  were 
ample  for  the  objects  of  the  Company.  It  had  power  to 
make  by-laws,  hold  all  kinds  of  property  necessary  for  its 
purposes;  it  could  determine  its  route;  construct  locks, 
wharves  and  docks;  take  private  lands  not  exceeding  twenty  ' 
rods  wide  along  its  course;  use  the  water  from  any  lake,  pond 
or  river  it  deemed  necessary  and  establish  tolls.  The  author- 
ized capital  was  to  be  divided  into  two  thousand  shares,  and 
if  that  number  was  insufficient  the  corporation  was  authorized 
to  create  and  sell  any  number  above  the  first  two  thousand. 
Assessments  could  be  levied  on  the  shares,  not  exceeding 
fifty  dollars  a  share.  Section  14  of  the  Act  contains  a  rather 
curious  provision  that  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Justices 
of  the  Court  of  Sessions  in  each  County  through  which  said 
Canal  may  pass  a  Committee  or  Committees  of  three  disin- 
terested and  discreet  men,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine", 
ascertain  and  report  from  time  to  time  to  said  Courts  when 
said  canal  or  any  part  thereof  shall  be  completely  navigable 
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and  also  to  ascertain  the  number  of  miles  in  length  and  the 
number  of  locks  completed  according  to  the  intent  of  the  Act. 
The  act  further  provided  that  if  the  company  did  not  com- 
plete the  canal  from  the  Presumpscot  to  Fore  River  in  five 
years,  the  charter  should  be  void.  This  restriction,  however, 
was  repealed  in  1825.  Having  secured  this  liberal  charter 
the  project  was  started  and  prosecuted  with  considerable  zeal. 

A  Committee  was  promptly  appointed  to  consider  the 
feasibility  of  the  canal  and  the  best  route. 

This  Committee  say  their  report,  which  is  dated  November  27,  1823, 
has  been  delayed  by  the  difficulty  of  "procuring  an  experienced  and 
judicious  engineer,"  but  it  is  believed  "that  though  an  interested  and 
anxious  public  have  been  kept  in  suspense,  no  serious  inconvenience  has 
or  will  result  from  such  delay." 

The  engineer  finally  selected  was  Holmes  Hutchinson, 
who  was  recommended  by  Governor  Clinton  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Wright,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Erie  Canal.  He 
found  that  the  estimate  of  actual  expense  would  be 
$130,804.09.  The  Committee  seemed  to  feel  that  this  estimate 
is  low,  but  as  it  is  so  clearly  correct,  they  "do  not  deem  it 
their  duty  to  spend  time  or  paper  in  argument  to  convince 
the  sceptical."  The  report,  which  is  written  with  no  small 
degree  of  literary  skill,  proceeds : 

"As  its  practicability,  therefore,  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  and 
that  too  for  a  sum  comparatively  small,  and  within  the  reach  of  an 
extensive  community  who  are  destined  to  reap  from  its  operation  a 
rich  reward,  the  only  question  that  remains  to  be  settled  is  whether 
it  is  expedient." 

After  observing  the  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
lower  freight  charges,  they  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
canals  are  advantageous  to  towns  and  villages  and  to  the 
whole  country  by  increasing  population,  augmenting  individ- 
ual and  aggregated  wealth  and  extending  foreign  commerce. 
They  declare  that  by  completing  a  canal  of  fifteen  and  a 
quarter  miles,  a  water  communication  is  extended  more  than 
45  miles  into  the  interior,  and  "connects  with  one  of  the  finest 
markets  on  the  continent,  a  fertile  and  extensive  country 
occupied  by  persevering  and  industrious  yeomanry,"  ***  luxu- 
riant forests***  numerous  and  eligible  streams  suitable  to 
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the  purposes  of  manufacturing  establishments***  great 
privileges  for  extensive  manufacturing  of  bricks  and  hewing 
of  stone  and  in  fine  other  no  less  important  advantages  too 
numerous  here  to  be  recounted. " 

They  say  the  vast  quantities  of  fuel  and  lumber  which 
will  necessarily  be  brought  down  the  Canal,  twenty  thousand 
cords  of  wood,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  feet  of  boards 
in  Westbrook,  and  also  the  transportation  by  canal  will  save 
Westbrook  in  road  repairs.  Agriculture  will  be  improved, 
real  estate  will  rise  in  value,  business  will  be  increased.  The 
Committee  declare  they  have  corresponded  with  gentlemen 
of  the  first  information  in  the  towns  of  Brownfield,  Frye- 
burg,  Denmark,  Bridgton  and  Waterford,  and  have  received 
the  strongest  assurances  of  a  ready  co-operation  from  those 
parts. 

"The  cautious  capitalist,"  says  the  report,  "may  inquire 
whether  the  stock  in  the  proposed  Canal  will  be  productive. 
From  the  most  unfavorable  view  that  can  be  taken  of  the 
subject,  no  efficient  reason  can  be  offered  which  will  cast  a 
doubt  upon  this  point.  The  business  of  the  district  is  suffi- 
cient to  afford  a  profit.  But,  says  he,  will  not  the  old  channels 
of  intercourse  command  the  preference?  To  this  query  a 
word  in  reply  is  sufficient.  However  powerfully  the  habits  of 
business  may  operate  on  the  mind,  the  allurements  of  gain 
have  a  mightier  influence.  The  saving  will  be  too  great  and 
too  enticing  to  escape  the  keen  discernment  of  the  economist/' 

It  is  noted  that  the  legislature  has  promised  more  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  sum  required  and  that  hence  a  person 
who  pays  sixty-three  cents  becomes  a  proprietor  of  one  dollar 
of  the  stock. 

"Under  these  inviting  circumstances  shall  a  further  time 
be  given,  at  this  late  hour,  for  deliberation?  Shall  the  vision- 
ary fancy  of  the  speculator  be  gratified  by  a  protracted  delay? 
Shall  the  drowsing  sluggard  be  permitted  to  plead  for  a  little 
more  sleep  and  a  little  more  slumber? 

Works  of  this  stupendous  character  are  not  merely  de- 
signed for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  passing  age, 
but  to  endure  beyond  the  ravages  of  time  and  of  revolution, 
and  are  of  infinite  value  to  posterity.    If  the  present  genera- 
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tion  of  men  can  be  made  sensible  of  their  true  interests,  and 
awakened  to  a  just  sense  of  social  duties,  they  will  not  only 
secure  a  plentiful  harvest  for  their  exertions  and  toils,  but 
will  establish  a  claim  of  gratitude  on  the  coming  age,  that 
shall  insure  them  an  imperishable  fame.  In  no  country  are 
public  works  of  a  like  nature  called  for  with  a  louder  voice, 
than  in  our  own,  where  every  accession  to  the  number  must 
be  regarded  as  an  additional  link  in  that  great  chain  of  mutual 
interests,  that  unites  us  in  the  bonds  of  a  social  and  political 
fraternity.  The  genius  of  a  Republican  government  requires 
that  discordant  and  heterogenous  interests  created  by  a  widely 
scattered  population,  should  be  amalgamated,  and  that  the 
views  of  the  whole  should  verge  to  a  common  centre.  This 
object  is  only  to  be  attained  by  multiplying  and  extending  the 
channels  of  intercourse.  It  was  by  a  system  of  internal  im- 
provements, of  which  Canals  were  the  most  efficient,  that 
Peter  the  Great  reclaimed  the  untutored  and  uncultivated 
Russian,  and  established  an  active  intercourse  with  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  vast  empire.  It  was  by  an  expanded  system 
of  internal  intercourse,  that  a  Napoleon  acquired  the  better 
part  of  his  fame,  and  rendered  France  wealthy  and  powerful." 

The  report  closes  with  the  suggestion  of  a  branch  canal 
which  would  extend  it  to  Craig's  Mills  in  Hebron,  a  distance 
of  about  twenty  miles. 

The  report  is  signed  by  Woodbury  Storer,  John  Herly, 
Phineas  Varnum,  and  Eli  Longley. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  shareholders  wTas  held  at  the 
Court  House  in  Portland,  November  twenty-seventh,  1823, 
when  the  Company  was  formally  organized  and  officers 
elected. 

The  Board  of  Directors  was  a  strong  one,  consisting  of 
prominent  men  of  recognized  ability  and  standing,  of  which 
Woodbury  Storer  of  Portland  was  President.  The  other  mem- 
bers were  Isaac  Adams,  who  was  Vice-President,  Gen.  Phine- 
has  Varnum,  Nathaniel  Mitchell,  Joseph  M.  Gerrish,  all  of 
Portland,  Josiah  Pierce  of  Baldwin,  Gen.  John  Perley  of 
Bridgtm,  Col.  John  T-  Smith  of  Gorham,  and  Eli  Longley 
°f  Raymond.    The  Treasurer  was  John  Hobart  of  Portland, 
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and  James  D.  Hopkins  of  Portland  was  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  of  the  Corporation. 

To  aid  this  great  undertaking  for  internal  improvemenl 
and  for  which  the  Erie  Canal  in  New  York  State  furnished 
an  alluring  and  stimulating  precedent,  the  legislature  in  182c 
created  a  lottery  to  raise  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  man 
agers  of  the  lottery,  not  to  exceed  three  in  number,  were  to  hi 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  were  to  publish  such  schemes 
as  they  deemed  most  conducive  to  promote  the  purposes  o1 
the  lottery,  draw  the  same  and  transact  all  necessary  business 
in  relation  to  it.  Prizes  were  to  be  paid  within  sixty  days 
after  the  drawing.  And  then  follows  the  rather  naive  pro 
vision  that  if  "all  prizes  are  not  demanded  in  one  year  nex 
after  the  drawing  of  any  class,  they  shall  be  considered  a; 
generously  given  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  lottery  ii 
granted."  The  act  further  provided  that  the  amount  raisec 
and  paid  into  the  State  treasury  after  deducting  the  prize 
and  the  compensation  of  the  managers  shall  be  paid  to  th 
Canal  Corporation  as  soon  as  the  Governor  and  Council  shal 
have  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  canal  is  commenced  an< 
that  the  work  is  in  such  progress  as  to  warrant  the  belie 
that  it  will  be  completed.  The  lottery  was  to  run  for  tei 
years  unless  the  authorized  fifty  thousand  dollars  wa 
sooner  raised. 

It  appears  from  the  Journal  of  the  Council  that  "Thoma 
J.  Thornton  of  Saco,  Isaac  Adams  and  Elias  Thomas  of  Porl 
land,  Esquires,"  were  appointed  Managers  of  the  lottery,  bu 
these  gentlemen  "having  declined  the  acceptance  of  the  trus 
reposed  in  them,"  Phineas  Varnum  of  Portland,  Nathani* 
Howe  and  John  Perley  of  Bridgton,  were  appointed  Mar 
agers  in  their  places,  but  still  there  seemed  to  be  some  diff 
culty  in  filling  these  positions,  for  on  July  16,  1823,  th 
Journal  recites  that,  Howe  and  Perley  having  declined,  Joh 
Mahan  and  John  P.  Boyd  of  Portland  were  appointed.  Thu 
the  Managers  of  the  lottery  finally  were  Phineas  Varnun 
John  Mahan  and  John  P.  Boyd,  and  it  does  not  appear  bt 
what  they  served  as  Managers  during  the  entire  life  of  th 
lottery. 
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Here  is  the  form  of  a  ticket: 


v.  0 


\ 


'  '/  \  |  CUV<tBSRZAND  &  OXPOHD  CANAL  XOTT2B 

■m  Quarter.!  !  1S.H  /.vi-£ 

-  *N  =  5  This  Ticket  wilJ  eniif-lc  the  holder  h  One  Qunrter  oifsuch  Prize  or  Prizes  as  mav  bo  t! 
- ' ' !  3  x  to  its  number,  if  uerrtdwli  tl  ivitbiti  one  ivjf  aftrt  tl  p"  dxaitihsr  >  subject  to  a  deduction  Of  iV 
1  \  rcr  rent.  Payable  ::.  nisty  «.:.y.>  after  uie  drawing,  rtru^nk  bills  generalif  cu::e:.t  'in  this  S 
x     s    Pcktla.nd,  March,  :>_:.  X 


The  tickets  had  an  extensive  sale,  both  within  and  out- 
side the  State.  It  is  related  that  the  capital  prize  in  one  of 
the  drawings  fell  to  Cyrus  Shaw,  a  deacon  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  who  lived  at  what  is  now  Oxford.  He  was  a  cousin 
of  Elias  Shaw,  the  agent  to  sell  tickets,  and  had  received  from 
the  latter  a  small  bunch  of  tickets  to  sell.  Those  he  did  not 
dispose  of,  he  bought  himself,  and  the  lucky  number  proved 
to  be  among  them,  on  which  he  won  the  prize  of  five  thousand 
dollars.  The  lucky  deacon  used  part  of  this  prize  money  in 
the  building  of  a  new  Baptist  Church  at  Oxford.  In  these 
days,  they  would  call  such  winnings  "tainted  money,"  but 
then  such  affairs  were  all  right.  This  shows  how  opinions 
change. 

However,  the  lottery  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cumberland 
and  Oxford  Canal  was  not  the  only  lottery  authorized  by  the 
legislature.  And,  in  1832,  there  began  to  be  questions  and 
murmurings  about  the  conduct  of  these  lotteries,  and  we  find 
the  Governor  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report  to  the  Council, 
in  relation  to  the  accounts  and  proceedings  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Cumberland  and  Oxford  Canal  lottery,  and  also 
a  copy  of  a  communication  from  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  who  were  requested  by  the  Executive  Council 
to  give  an  opinion  upon  certain  questions  of  law  which  arose 
in  the  course  of  the  investigation.    "These   accounts  and 
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reports,"  says  Governor  Smith,  "are  rather  voluminous. "  This 
was  followed  by  a  report  of  the  Joint  Select  Committee  of 
the  Legislature,  February  27,  1835,  respecting  the  Cumber- 
land and  Oxford  Canal  lottery  and  others.  The  report  starts 
off  with  the  assertion,  which  indicates  a  changing  public 
sentiment : 

"Injurious  as  all  lotteries  are  for  the  morals  and  well-being  of  the 
community,"  yet  the  Committee  recognize  that  they  are  in  existence 
and  must  be  dealt  with  irrespective  of  the  moral  situation.  In  the 
report  it  says: 

"From  the  Executive  Register  it  appears  that  there  is  a  balance  of 
$11,489.22  in  the  hands  of  the  Managers  of  the  Cumberland  and  Ox- 
ford Canal  lottery  as  of  June  22,  1832." 

Claims  of  the  Managers  to  any  part  of  this  fund  were 
disputed.  Thereupon  the  legislature  passed  a  resolve  in  1835 
to  further  investigate,  but  it  does  not  appear  from  the  printed 
record  that  anything  more  was  done  and  the  lottery  died  out 
and  the  Canal  Company  got  what  it  could. 

In  spite  of  the  enticing  clauses  of  the  lottery  and  the 
stirring  call  to  public  duty  with  its  alluring  prophecy  of 
fame,  there  was  great  difficulty  in  raising  funds.  Evidently 
"the  cautious  capitalist"  and  "the  sluggard,"  mentioned  in 
the  report  of  the  projectors,  were  a  very  numerous  tribe  and 
the  lottery  did  not  yield  the  hoped  for  amount  of  cash.  How- 
ever, the  undaunted  promoters  persevered  and  they  sought 
and  obtained  from  the  sympathetic  legislature  further  en- 
couragement and  aid. 

In  1825  the  Canal  Bank  was  chartered  with  a  capital 
of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  was  one  of  the  principal 
conditions  of  the  charter  that  a  quarter  part  of  its  capital 
stock  should  be  invested  in  the  stock  of  the  Canal  Company. 
The  incorporators  were:  Woodbury  Storer,  Cotton  B.  Brooks, 
Phineas  Varnum,  Nathaniel  Mitchell,  Josiah  Pierce,  John 
Perley,  John  T.  Smith,  Eli  Longley  and  Samuel  Andrews.  All 
of  these,  except  Brooks  and  Samuel  Andrews,  were  original 
directors  of  the  Canal  Company.  Interlocking  directorates 
were,  however,  prohibieed,  but  in  1839  this  restriction  was  re- 
pealed. In  the  same  year  and  evidently  in  connection  with  the 
removal  of  this  restriction,  the  Canal  Company  reduced  the 
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number  of  its  directors  to  five  and  changed  their  title  to 
"Commissioners." 

The  Commissioners  chosen  were:  Barrett  Potter,  John 
A.  Richardson,  Nathaniel  Mitchell,  John  Perley  and  Joseph 
Noble.  Charles  E.  Barrett  was  elected  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, which  office  he  filled  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned, for  thirty  years.  Joseph  Hall  was  also  appointed 
Superintendent  at  a  salary  of  eighty  dollars  a  month. 

Thus  came  into  being  the  Canal  Bank,  which  in  its  long 
and  successful  career  has  established  itself  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing and  soundest  of  Portland's  financial  institutions.  Its 
President  at  the  time  of  the  sale  of  the  Canal  wTas  William 
Widgery  Thomas,  one  of  Portland's  most  honored  citizens, 
who,  in  his  long  and  blameless  life  did  much  to  add  to  the 
credit  and  advancement  of  the  city,  and  whose  grandson, 
bearing  the  same  name  and  filling  the  same  responsible  posi- 
tion as  President  of  the  Canal  Bank,  is  a  worthy  successor. 

With  these  aids  and  that  of  individual  subscriptions  and 
loans  from  the  Bank,  work  was  begun  in  1825,  completed  in 
1830,  at  an  expense  of  two  hundred  and  six  thousand  dollars. 
The  cost  of  construction  thus  greatly  outran  the  engineers' 
original  estimate  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars 
and  which  the  Committee  thought  at  the  time  was  low.  To 
meet  this  extra  cost,  the  Canal  Company,  as  early  as  1829, 
was  forced  to  borrow  from  the  Canal  Bank  which  the  legis- 
lature had  authorized  the  Company  to  do  by  an  Act  of  that 
year.  On  July  1,  1829,  it  executed  a  mortgage  to  "the  Presi- 
dent and  Directors  and  Company  of  the  Canal  Bank,"  to 
secure  the  payment  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  three  equal 
payments,  the  last  being  due  September  1,  1834,  with  seven 
per  cent,  interest.  The  security  was  "one-half  part  of  all 
income  and  tolls  in  said  Canal  and  the  locks  thereon."  It 
is  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  Directors  of  the  Canal  corpora- 
tion, Nathan  Winslow,  Phineas  Varnum,  Nathaniel  Mitchell. 

Less  than  two  months  after  this  mortgage,  the  Canal 
Company  again  secured  financial  aid  from  the  Bank  by  a 
mortgage  dated  August  28,  1829,  whereby  the  remaining 
half  of  the  tolls  were  conveyed  as  security  for  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars,  payable  in  ten  thousand  dollar  instalments, 
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August  twenty-eighth,  1832,  October  first,  1833,  and  Novem- 
ber first,  1834,  respectively,  with  eight  per  cent,  interest. 
The  deed  was  executed  by  Joseph  Adams,  Nathan  Winslow, 
Nathaniel  Mitchell,  Henry  Smith  and  Joseph  Noble  on  behalf 
of  the  Canal  Company. 

On  October  6,  1830,  a  third  mortgage  was  executed  to 
the  Bank  covering  "all  right,  title  and  interest  in  Canal  locks, 
etc.,  with  the  right  to  all  tolls  and  income,  for  thirteen  thou- 
sand and  five  hundred  dollars,  which  it  agreed  to  pay  in  one 
year,  with  interest  and  premium  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 
Evidently,  the  Canal  Company's  credit  was  poor. 

Thus  the  enterprise  was  heavily  handicapped  from  the 
start  by  heavy  fixed  charges,  for  these  various  loans  amounted 
to  seventy-three  thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars,  and  the 
rate  of  interest  was  high. 

If  the  proceeds  went  into  construction,  as  they  undoubtedly 
did,  and  the  Canal  Company  received  from  the  Bank  a  sub- 
scription equal  to  one-fourth  of  its  capital  stock  and  the 
twenty-seven  thousand  dollars  received  from  the  lottery  is 
taken  into  account,  the  amount  subscribed  by  the  public  and 
the  promoters  was  only  thirty-one  thousand  dollars,  assuming 
the  cost  of  construction  covers  the  preliminary  survey  and 
the  acquisition  of  the  right  of  way.  When  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  are  taken  into  account,  the  sums  involved,  small 
as  they  may  seem  today,  were  large.  The  enterprise  was 
what  its  promoters  called  it,  "a  stupendous  one,"  and  the 
strain  of  financing  it  considerable.  The  Canal  started  at  the 
Basin  or  Sebago  Falls,  near  White's  Bridge,  on  the  Lake  in 
the  town  of  Standish  and  followed  the  course  of  the  Presump- 
scot  River,  the  outlet  to  Sebago  Lake,  through  the  towns  of 
Standish,  Windham  and  Gorham  to  a  point  a  little  above  the 
mills  at  Westbrook,  where  it  left  the  River  and  cut  across 
the  country  to  Stroudwater,  terminating  at  a  point  near  the 
foot  of  Clark  Street  in  Portland.  Later,  the  terminus  was 
the  "Basin"  at  Thompson's  Point.  This  was  the  Canal  proper, 
the  portion  constructed  by  excavation.  The  distance  as  given 
on  the  Company's  tariff  sheets  was  twenty  miles.  But  the 
entire  distance  opened  up  to  Navigation  to  the  head  of  Long 
Pond  at  Harrison  village  was  about  eighteen  miles  additional, 
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thus  making  some  thirty-eight  miles  in  all  available  for  navi- 
gation. The  section  from  Harrison  to  Thomas  Pond  was 
never  built.  The  general  construction  gave  a  water  surface 
thirty  feet  wide  at  the  surface  and  ten  feet  at  the  bottom, 
with  an  average  depth  of  some  three  and  a  half  feet.  The 
tow-path  was  built  of  sufficient  width  to  allow  horses  towing 
meeting  boats  to  easily  pass  each  other.  Sebago  Lake  is  some 
two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  tide-water  and  this  with 
the  contour  of  the  route  required  the  construction  of  twenty- 
seven  locks.  These  were  eighty  feet  long,  from  outside  to  out- 
side, and  ten  feet  wide  in  the  clear.  The  sides  were  of  heavy 
stone  masonry,  with  ponderous  wooden  gates  at  the  ends, 
operated  by  heavy  timbers  called  balance  beams.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  wooden  gates  were  smaller  ones  of  iron  which 
could  be  closed  and  opened  by  long  iron  spindles  worked  by 
wrenches.  The  location  of  these  locks  were  at  each  end  of 
the  Canal  called  guard  locks,  seven  near  Stroudwater,  called 
"the  level  of  the  seven  locks twTo  at  Horse  Beef  and  two  at 
Little  Falls,  Windham,  one  at  Gambo,  two  at  Kemps,  one  at 
Dundee  Falls,  one  at  the  Sandbank,  two  at  Whitney's  Falls, 
two  at  Great  Falls,  one  about  a  half  a  mile  above,  two  at 
middle  dam,  one  at  Steep  Falls,  and  another  at  the  road  lead- 
ing from  North  Windham  to  Standish.  Each  lock  gave  an 
average  fall  of  ten  feet  and  the  Canal  had  a  fall  of  about  one 
foot  to  the  mile.  To  these  must  be  added  the  lock  on  the 
Songo  River,  thus  making  twenty-eight  locks  in  all.  A  large 
part  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  was  the  keeping  these  locks 
in  repair.  Each  lock  required  a  lock  tender.  At  Stroud- 
water was  the  Company's  repair  shop  which,  for  thirty  con- 
secutive years,  was  under  the  charge  of  Joseph  C.  Larry,  an 
old-time  blacksmith  of  Little  Falls.  His  assistant  was  Cap- 
tain Edmund  Dorset  of  the  same  place.  The  Company  also 
maintained  a  boat  for  repairs  along  the  line.  It  thus  appears 
that  with  the  Superintendent,  toll  collectors  and  extra  men 
always  needed  to  repair  breaks  in  the  banks,  the  Company 
employed  quite  a  numerous  force. 

As  the  operation  of  a  Canal  of  this  size  is  so  entirely  a 
thing  of  the  past,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  understand 
the  method  of  passing  a  boat  through  one  of  these  locks.  A 
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boat  approaching  a  lock  would,  if  coming  up  from  Portland, 
find  the  lock  empty  except  for  the  normal  depth  of  water  and 
the  upper  gate  shut.  It  would  be  towed  into  the  lock,  the 
lower  gates  closed  and  the  upper  gradually  opened.  Thus 
the  boat  would  be  gently  raised  to  the  higher  level  when  it 
would  be  towed  out  and  go  on  its  way  to  the  next  lock.  The 
reverse  process  would  be  applied  in  case  of  a  boat  coming 
down,  and  by  shutting  the  upper  gate  and  opening  the  lower 
the  boat  would  be  lowered  to  the  lower  level  and  thus  be  able 
to  leave  the  lock. 

The  scene  was  picturesque.  The  lock-tenders  were  gener- 
ally characters,  the  boatmen  as  a  rule  wore  red  shirts  and 
nobody,  including  the  tow-horse  grazing  on  the  tow-path 
bank,  was  in  any  particular  hurry.  Sometimes  if  things 
did  not  go  right  there  was  some  un-Scriptural  language,  and 
if  boats  were  held  up  by  a  break  in  the  banks  of  the  Canal, 
no  unfrequent  occurence,  so  much  the  better.  The  combined 
crews  would  adjourn  to  the  nearest  public,  where  they  would 
indulge  in  wrestling,  boxing,  story-telling,  not  omitting 
spiritual  refreshment  and  the  consolations  of  tobacco. 

The  boats  were  clumsy  affairs.  They  did  not  show  what 
the  modern  marine  architect  and  yachtsman  call  "lines. "  They 
were  blunt  at  the  bows,  square  sterns,  flat  bottoms  with  a 
heavy  centre  board,  to  be  used  in  crossing  the  lakes  when 
the  wind  was  not  favorable  to  sailing  before  it.  Two  short 
masts  with  comparatively  small  sail  area  furnished  the  motive 
power  after  the  tow  line  was  cast  off.  These  masts  worked 
on  a  pin  and  had  to  be  lowered  in  the  passage,  through  the 
canal,  on  account  of  overhead  bridges.  The  boats  varied 
somewhat  in  size,  the  largest  having  a  carrying  capacity  of 
some  thirty  tons.  Some  of  the  boats  displayed  the  unre- 
strained love  of  color  of  up-country  artists  in  their  outside 
painting,  being  like  Joseph's  coat  of  many  colors.  The  names, 
too,  displayed  imagination,  among  them  being  the  Columbia, 
the  Legislator,  the  Peacock,  the  Reindeer,  the  Water  Witch, 
the  Independence,  the  Mary  Ann,  the  Wake,  the  Chancellor, 
the  Leader,  and  the  Jack  Downing.  Later,  Mr.  Dyer,  one  of 
the  owners  of  the  Canal,  had  a  boat  called  Republican,  a  not 
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inappropriate  name  for  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republican 
party  in  Maine  to  use. 

The  first  boat  to  make  the  passage  was  properly  named 
the  George  Washington.  This  boat  was  fitted  to  carry  pas- 
sengers and  had  a  bar,  the  reforms  of  Neal  Dow  not  then 
having  come  into  being.  But  as  the  boatmen  could  always 
supply  themselves  along  the  route  and  the  George  Washington 
could  only  be  in  one  place  at  a  time,  the  patronage  of  the 
thirsty  was  limited,  and  the  travel  light.  So  the  George 
Washington  was  degraded  from  its  high  estate,  its  fine  orna- 
ments stripped  off  and  it  joined  the  fleet  of  prosaic  freighters. 

The  general  use  of  the  Canal  justified  the  hopes  of  its 
projectors  and  demonstrated  that  there  was  a  genuine  need 
for  it.  Within  a  year  after  it  was  opened  for  business,  nearly 
a  hundred  boats  were  plying  on  its  waters.  This  number, 
in  a  short  time,  rose  to  above  a  hundred  and  fifty,  which  was 
about  the  highwater  mark  in  registered  boats.  Each  season 
large  amounts  of  freight  passed  up  and  down.  Lumber,  shook, 
hoops,  cordwood,  and  farm  products  were  shipped  to  the 
City;  groceries,  furniture  and  other  manufactured  articles 
were  in  the  return  cargoes.  The  rates  of  toll  varied  on  differ- 
ent articles  and  were  figured  at  so  much  per  mile.  Thus  apples 
paid  three  mills  per  mile  for  each  barrel,  and  powder  five 
cents  a  ton  for  each  mile.  Lumber  in  the  form  of  boards, 
three  to  seven  cents.  Masts  and  spars  seven  dollars  a  load, 
flat.  Wood  for  fuel,  two  to  three  cents  a  mile  per  cord.  In 
the  early  days,  there  was  a  special  tariff  on  "spirits."  The 
loss  of  a  cask  from  one  of  the  boats  is  said  to  have  given  the 
name  to  Brandy  Pond.  Its  remains,  if  any  exist,  still  repose 
on  its  sandy  bottom.  Today,  the  boatmen  would  drag  the 
lake  for  its  recovery.  Boats  bound  towards  Portland  were 
subject  to  a  lockage  charge  of  six  cents  for  each  lock.  Pas- 
sengers paid  half  a  cent  a  mile  with  no  reduction  for  children. 
The  rates  do  not  seem  to  have  been  excessive.  All  boats  were 
required  by  law  to  be  registered  at  the  office  of  Collector  of 
Tolls.  The  name  of  the  boat  had  to  be  conspicuously  dis- 
played. No  boat  was  allowed  to  move  in  the  Canal  faster  than 
four  miles  an  hour,  and  had  to  sound  a  trumpet  when  within 
five  hundred  feet  of  a  lock.    In  spite  of  the  heavy  cost  of 
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construction  and  the  interest  charges  incident  thereto,  the 
considerable  and  increasing  traffic  made  the  enterprise  a 
promising  one,  and  gave  hopes  of  being  successful  financially, 
as  the  country  it  served  became  more  thickly  settled. 

In  1850,  the  earnings  took  a  decided  slump.  The  reason 
is  not  hard  to  find.  The  building  of  the  Atlantic  &  St. 
Lawrence  Railroad,  passing  through  several  towns  in  Ox- 
ford County  and  offering  quicker  transit  to  many  others, 
diverted  a  considerable  portion  of  traffic  which  prior  thereto 
had  gone  by  the  Canal. 

As  the  Canal  had  little  more  than  earned  its  operating 
expenses  and  fixed  charges,  this  was  a  blow  which  the 
Company  could  not  successfully  resist.  It  defaulted  its  in- 
terest payments  and  the  Bank  finally  took  possession  under 
its  several  mortgages.  The  latter  wisely  faced  its  loss  and 
sold  the  property  to  Isaac  Dyer,  who  in  turn  immediately 
parted  with  a  half  interest  to  Francis  0.  J.  Smith.  Thomas 
S.  Abbott  was  made  Superintendent,  and  was  given  the  right 
to  acquire  an  eigthth  interest,  but  he  never  completed  his  pay- 
ments and  Smith  and  Dyer  became  the  sole  owners  of  the 
entire  property  in  the  proportion  of  five-eigths  and  three- 
eighths  respectively. 

As  the  history  of  this  enterprise,  which  was  really  a 
large  one  for  its  time,  and  had  much  to  do  in  building  up  and 
developing  the  City  of  Portland,  becomes  now  interwoven 
with  personal  fortunes  of  these  purchasers,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  inquire  who  they  were.  For  they  were  not  quite 
such  obscure  individuals  as  a  recent  and  somewhat  partial 
account  of  the  Canal  would  seem  to  imply.  On  the  contrary, 
they  were  among  the  leading  people  of  the  State  and  City; 
men  of  ample  means,  accustomed  to  handling  successfully 
extensive  enterprises.  Mr.  Dyer,  who,  by  the  way,  first  pur- 
chased the  Canal  alone,  was  one  of  the  large  landowners  of 
the  State,  a  director  in  one  of  the  leading  banks  of  the  City, 
with  extensive  manufacturing  and  lumber  interests  in  several 
other  States  and  Canada.  He  was  also  largely  interested  in 
transportation  in  the  Saco  Valley,  and  in  railroads  in  the 
West,  and  in  numerous  other  enterprises. 

Francis  O.  J.  Smith  was  a  notable  man  in  his  day  and 
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generation.  He  had  been  a  member  of  Congress.  He  was  an 
able  lawyer,  a  brilliant  orator,  a  bold  and  adventurous  man 
in  business  enterprises.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  aid  Morse 
to  carry  into  operation  his  invention  of  the  telegraph,  and 
had  a  leading  share  in  building  the  first  telegraph  lines.  His 
activities  and  enterprises  were  on  a  large  scale.  He  was 
equally  public-spirited  in  many  of  his  undertakings,  although 
many  of  them  were  too  far  in  advance  of  the  times.  It  is 
true  that  with  his  superior  mentality  he  had  some  traits  of 
character  which  worked  in  the  end  to  his  misfortune.  He 
was  anything  but  an  obscure  man,  and  to  characterize  him 
merely  as  a  lawyer  practising  at  Morrill's  Corner  gives  no 
fair  picture  of  him.  Whoever  shall  undertake  to  adequately 
write  the  history  of  our  State  between  1820  and  1870  will 
find  it  impossible  to  ignore  Francis  0.  J.  Smith  and  the  large 
part  he  played  in  public  and  business  affairs. 

Such  were  the  purchasers  of  "the  stupendous  enterprise," 
which  its  builders  predicted  was  to  do  so  much  for  the  people 
of  Maine.  On  the  face  of  it,  the  purchase  did  not  look  like 
a  bad  bargain ;  forty  thousand  dollars  for  a  property  costing 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  that,  too,  when  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar  was  far  greater  than  in  1859. 

Nevertheless  it  would  be  a  bit  difficult  to  see  why  they 
bought  it,  if  considered  merely  as  an  investment.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  were  other  considerations.  Mr.  Dyer  was  at 
that  time  engaged  in  very  extensive  lumbering  operations  in 
the  regions  served  by  the  Canal,  and  it  was  a  serious  matter 
to  him  to  have  it  closed.  This  also  accounts  for  his  willing- 
ness to  allow  Mr.  Smith  to  have  a  controlling  interest.  As 
long  as  the  Canal  was  operated  at  not  too  great  a  loss,  he 
was  quite  content. 

Mr.  Smith  had  more  ambitious  plans,  plans  with  which 
Mr.  Dyer  sympathized  to  some  extent,  and  which,  for  those 
times,  appeared  to  be  feasible  and  sound.  They  contemplated 
a  much  larger  development  of  the  lake  basin  and  adjacent 
regions  than  had  yet  been  made,  enlarged  transportation 
facilities  and  the  encouragement  of  manufacturing.  Mr. 
Smith  also  had  a  long-cherished  scheme  for  supplying  Port- 
land with  water,  an  idea  much  in  advance  of  his  day.  Just 
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as  the  war  of  1812  prevented  the  earlier  building  of  the  Canal, 
so  the  Civil  War  rendered  impracticable  these  hopes  of  the 
Canal  proprietors  for  public  and  private  improvements.  The 
result  was  they  found  themselves  with  a  piece  of  property 
which,  having  been  allowed  to  run  down,  required  larger  out- 
lay each  year  for  maintenance  than  the  revenue  warranted. 
Yet  there  were  years  when  the  Canal  earned  a  profit  over 
running  expenses.  The  methods  of  handling  its  finances 
would  have  driven  the  modern  accountant  and  corporation 
executive  to  drink.  The  corporate  organization  was  in  a  way 
maintained.  Mr.  Barrett  still  continued  as  Treasurer,  but 
the  shareholders  rarely  met,  and  no  board  of  directors  or 
commissioners  ever  functioned.  The  two  owners,  owning  as 
they  did  all  the  shares  and  all  the  bonds  or  rather  mortgage 
notes,  in  practice  treated  the  business  as  a  loose  sort  of  a 
partnership.  Bills  and  documents  ran  in  the  name  of  the 
"Proprietors  of  the  Cumberland  and  Oxford  Canal."  When 
repairs  were  to  be  made,  each  furnished  cash  or  material 
as  seemed  to  be  personally  convenient.  At  the  end  of  the 
season,  they  divided  up  the  proceeds  and  individually  paid 
their  part  of  the  expenses.  Nothing  could  be  looser.  Rarely 
any  books  were  kept,  except  a  cash  account  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, which  was  copied  out  on  long  sheets  in  duplicate, 
and  made  the  basis  of  the  yearly  settlement. 

This  unique  way  of  handling  wrhat  would  now  be  called 
a  public  utility  is  clearly  shown  in  a  letter  from  Smith  to 
Dyer,  in  1865,  where  he  writes: 

"I  have  offered  to  J.  B.  Brown,  if  you  will  agree,  to  discontinue 
the  Canal  for  about  %  of  a  mile  above  Vaughan's  Bridge  for  $3200, 
which  is  about  one  cent  per  square  foot  of  land  occupied." 

And  again,  1868: 

"If  you  think  best,  arrange  to  have  Canal  open  on  the  middle  of 
the  month." 

In  1865  he  cheerfully  informs  his  co-owners — 
"It  is  decided  beyond  hope  that  the  Canal  can  not  earn  us  anything 
this  year.    The  attempted  purchase  by  others  has  proved  a  failure." 

And  afterwards,  not  without  a  certain  irony,  he  writes 
that  as  they  disagree  about  opening  the  Canal  it  should  be 
settled  in  a  stockholders'  meeting,  where  he  had  five-eighths 
of  all  the  voting  power. 
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It  is  inaccurate  to  say  the  Canal  never  paid.  For  several 
years  it  paid  over  the  running  expenses,  the  entire  interest 
on  its  construction  cost,  and  later,  part  of  it.  And  it  would 
probably  have  continued  to  yield  the  new  proprietors  some 
return  on  the  investment  if  something  had  not  happened. 
And  that  something  was  the  building  of  the  Portland  and 
Ogdensburg  Railroad,  which,  running  by  the  foot  of  Sebago 
Lake  to  Portland,  relieved  the  shippers  of  upper  Cumberland 
County  from  paying  toll  to  the  Canal. 

As  early  as  1868,  the  probability  of  its  ultimate  ruin 
became  apparent  and  the  owners  evidently  wanted  to  dispose 
of  it.  From  the  correspondence,  there  seem  to  have  been 
several  prospective  purchasers,  but  they  never  could  agree 
upon  a  price.  Mr.  Smith  wanted  damages  for  some  interests 
at  Presumpscot  Falls.  Mr.  Dyer  wanted  to  retain  the  Basin. 
The  Portland  Water  Company  had  begun  the  construction 
of  its  line  from  the  Lake,  and  seems  to  have  run  afoul  of  the 
Canal  interests  as  indicated  by  the  following  letter,  which  is 
altogether  so  characteristic  of  the  writer  that  it  is  worth 
preserving.  It  ought  to  be  explained,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  Dyer 
was  an  ardent  Prohibitionist  and  friend  of  General  Neal  Dow, 
while  Mr.  Smith  held  quite  other  opinions.  General  Shepley 
represented  the  Water  Company.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  and  afterwards  United  States  Circuit  Judge. 
He  was  with  General  Butler  at  New  Orleans,  which  gives  the 
point  to  the  spoon  reference. 

"Newburgh 

Isaac  Dyer,  Esq.  Aug.  9,  1868 

Dear  Sir: 

Mr.  H.  C.  Smith  here  today,  informs  me  the  Water  Coy.,  has  at- 
tempted to  cross  our  Canal  with  one  pipeline.  Mr.  Barrett  has  stopped 
them. 

Strange  I  heard  nothing  of  it  sooner. 

Nobody  can  touch  our  Canal  property.  The  Legislature  has  no 
authority  to  authorize  any  Co.  or  person,  or  interest,  to  touch  our  soil. 
Our  charter  makes  us  expressly  independent  of  Legislative  power, 
and  perpetually.    Fight  to  the  bitter  end,  all  such  encroachments. 

Gen.  Shepley,  and  all  his  silver  spoon  Butler  army  cannot  touch 
us  legally,  they  cannot  go  under  us,  they  may  bridge  over  us,  by  a  high- 
way, not  otherwise.    Hold  them  in  check  at  all  hazards. 

This  is  the  place  for  business  and  enterprise. 

Are  you  temperance  people  to  beat  the  Gilded  Serpent,  or  will  it 
keat  you  out  of  your  laws? 

Yours  truly, 

F.  0.  J.  Smith. 
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Space  forbids  the  inclusion  of  other  equally  spicy  cor- 
respondence. 

The  advent  of  the  railroad  marked  the  final  closing  of 
the  Canal  as  a  transportation  system.  Various  schemes  were 
suggested  to  utilize  it.  One  of  Mr.  Smith's  was  to  develop  a 
series  of  water  powers  at  the  various  locks  and  construct  a 
narrow  gauge  railroad  on  the  tow-path. 

It  was  also  proposed  to  utilize  the  bed  of  the  Canal  for 
the  water  mains  of  the  new  Water  Company,  organized  to 
supply  water  to  the  City  of  Portland  from  Sebago  Lake,  but 
negotiations  failed. 

Proceedings  brought  by  the  then  Attorney  General,  after- 
wards famous  as  Speaker  Reed,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  on  the 
ground  of  non-use  of  corporate  franchises,  resulted  in  an  an- 
nulment of  the  charter.  The  result  was  secured,  however, 
not  by  any  decision  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  by  default, 
caused  by  Mr.  Smith's  neglect  to  properly  defend  the  case. 

The  owners  immediately  secured  a  new  charter  for  the 
section  of  the  Canal  from  the  foot  of  the  Lake  to  Gambo  Falls 
on  the  Presumpscot.  Even  this  was  ultimately  abandoned. 
The  lock  in  Songo  River  fared  a  little  better  but  this  was 
finally  acquired  by  water-power  interests  on  the  Presumpscot. 
The  dam  at  the  basin  or  head  of  the  Canal  and  a  portion  of 
the  ditch  from  the  dam  down  is  still  in  use  for  water-power 
purposes.  But  the  balance  of  its  fairway  and  tow-path  is 
being  rapidly  obliterated  until,  its  course  will  at  no  distant 
day  be  almost  unknown  and  forgotten. 

Thus  came  to  a  close,  what  was  for  its  time,  a  great 
public  enterprise.  Viewed  from  a  large  standpoint,  it  was 
by  no  means  a  failure.  If  it  failed  to  earn  dividends  and  was 
a  loss  to  its  promoters  and  investors,  it  certainly  was  a  prime 
factor  in  hastening  the  development  of  the  Sebago  Lake  basin 
and  the  country  it  served.  It  advanced  the  interests  of  Port- 
land and  Western  Maine.  Canals  have  been  supplanted  by 
railroads,  just  as  horse-teaming  has  given  way  to  motor 
trucking,  so  its  end  was,  in  the  nature  of  things,  inevitable. 
Its  history,  however,  is  interesting.  Efforts  of  several  writers 
to  preserve  the  picturesqueness  of  canal  days  is  praiseworthy. 
The  men  who  built  it,  and  the  men  who,  when  the  enterprise 
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was  in  danger  of  being  abandoned  came  to  its  rescue  and  by 
their  courage  and  energy,  and  in  the  face  of  adverse  con- 
ditions, prolonged  its  usefulness,  deserve  respectful  mention, 
and  are  to  be  held  in  kindly  remembrance.  For  not  only 
the  philosophers  and  philanthropists,  but  those  who  originate 
and  conduct  enterprises,  which  give  employment,  aid  manu- 
factures and  commerce,  are  to  be  counted  among  the  bene- 
factors of  the  race. 


MAINE'S  LEGISLATIVE  GRAVEYARD 

From  Bills,  Acts,  Resolves,  and  Memorials,  Discarded  by  Maine 
Legislatures  Since  1820 

All  parliamentary  bodies  among 
Anglo-Saxon  nations  have  stored  away 
in  their  musty  archives  many  discarded 
legislative  bills,  acts,  resolves,  memori- 
als, petitions,  etc.,  which  have  been  re- 
fused enactment  by  legislatures  and 
parliaments  of  past  generations.  They 
are  the  remains  of  broken  hopes,  of 
blasted  ambitions,  and  enterprises  de- 
stroyed while  in  embryo. 

This  department  represents  dis- 
carded bills,  petitions,  etc.,  of  this  nature 
which  have  accumulated  since  Maine 
became  a  state  in  1820. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Senate, 
and  the  Honorable  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, of  the  State  of  Maine, 
in  Legislature  assembled: 

The  petition  of  the  subscribers  respectfully  represents 
that  they  were  appointed  a  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Hallowell  Academy,  to  ask  for  Legislative  aid  to 
enable  the  Trustees  to  employ  an  Instructor  in  the  French 
and  Spanish  languages.  The  connection,  present  and  future, 
between  the  United  States  and  France,  and  more  especially 
between  the  United  States  and  South  America,  renders  in- 
struction in  the  languages  of  those  countries  highly  im- 
portant. The  funds  of  Hallowell  Academy  being  insufficient 
to  afford  the  public  regular  instruction  in  those  languages,  the 
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Trustees  are  induced  to  solicit  such  assistance  as  the  Legis- 
lature in  their  wisdom  may  deem  expedient  to  grant. 
Hallowell,  Jan.  1,  1828. 

A.  Mann 
R.  Williams 
John  Merrick. 

In  Senate 

January  15th,  1828- 

Read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Literature  &c. — Sent  down  for  concurrence 
Robert  A.  Dunlap,  Pres. 
House  of  Representatives,  Jan.  16,  1828. 

Read  and  concurred, 

Jno.  Ruggles,  Speaker. 

State  of  Maine 
In  Senate,  February  12,  1828:— 

The  Committee  on  Literature  and  Literary  Institutions 
to  whom  was  referred  the  petition  of  the  Trustees  of  Hallo- 
well  Academy,  Soliciting  assistance  from  the  State  to  enable 
that  Institution  to  employ  an  Instructor  in  the  French  and 
Spanish  languages,  have  had  the  same  under  consideration 
and  ask  leave  to  Report. 

That,  however  desirable  it  may  be  that  these  languages 
should  be  taught  in  our  public  Seminaries,  in  their  opinion 
the  funds  of  the  State  do  not  warrant  the  Legislature  to 
afford  the  aid  requested — and  therefore  the  prayer  of  the 
petitioners  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

Joshua  Cushman,  Chairman. 

In  Senate,  February  12,  1828 
Read  and  accepted 
Sent  down  for  concurrence 
Robert  P.  Dunlap,  Pres. 
House  of  Representatives 
February  13th,  1828 
Read  and  concurred 
John  Ruggles,  Speaker 
Reported  "leave  to  withdraw." 
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PETITION  OF  SIMON  W.  GREGG  AND  22  OTHERS 

To  the  Legislature,  January  Session,  1825. 

The  Subscribers,  Officers  of  the  Militia  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  would  respectfully  represent,  that  we  conisder  a  well 
regulated  and  well  disciplined  Militia  among  the  best  institu- 
tions of  our  country.  It  is  certainly  its  most  natural  defence; 
and  is  not  attended  by  any  of  those  dangers  which  are  the 
concomitants  of  standing  armies.  Experience  has  tested  its 
value  in  the  struggle  for  independence,  and  also,  in  later 
times  in  preserving  those  blessings  which  result  from  our 
free  institutions. 

To  place  it  on  the  best  possible  foundation,  and  cherish 
its  interests,  we  consider  among  the  great  duties  devolving 
on  our  Legislature. 

With  this  view,  we  deem  it  our  duty  and  privilege,  re- 
spectfully, to  call  the  attention  of  your  honorable  body,  to 
the  existing  laws  regulating  and  governing  the  Militia,  which 
we  consider  radically  defective,  and  in  a  great  measure  in- 
adequate to  produce  the  end  designed.  We  consider  them  as 
calculated  to  make  the  burden  unequal — in  some  instances 
as  making  the  duty  unnecessarily  expensive,  and  in  others, 
imposing  duties,  without  giving  the  necessary  power  to  per- 
form them.  The  defects  we  deem  too  numerous  and  to  obvi- 
ous to  escape  the  attention  of  a  wise  and  enlightened 
Legislature. 

We  would  therefore  respectfully  request,  that  the  atten- 
tion of  your  honorable  body  may  be  directed  to  this  important 
object. 


■ . 


GEORGE  McKAY  HANSON 

(By  J.  B.  Wohlfarth) 

In  the  death  of  George  McKay  Hanson,  the  late  Senior  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Maine,  in  Portland,  April  4, 
1924,  the  state  has  lost  a  son  who  loved  her  and  gave  her  of  his  best. 
He  was  born  in  Elmsville,  New  Brunswick,  August  28,  1856,  the 
youngest  child  of  Mary  Cameron  and  Isaac  Hanson,  whose  forbears 
were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Marblehead,  Massachusetts.  His 
family  moving  to  Calais  when  he  was  two  years  old,  he  grew  up  in  the 
community  which  has  remained  his  home,  graduating  from  Calais  Acad- 
emy in  1875,  and  devoting  himself  immediately  to  the  study  of  law.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  October  3rd,  1877. 

He  was  twice  Mayor  of  Calais,  Collector  of  Customs  for  the  East- 
port  district  under  President  Cleveland,  candidate  for  Congress  from 
the  fourth  district  in  1910,  and  was  Democratic  member  of  the  Tax 
Commission  appointed  by  Governor  Cobb. 

A  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  from  1884,  he  was  Grand 
Chancellor  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maine,  and,  for  some  years,  one  of 
the  Supreme  Representatives  from  Maine  to  the  Supreme  Lodge.  Called 
to  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  order,  he  was  for  six  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Insurance  Department,  as  Supreme 
Vice  Chancellor,  Supreme  Chancellor,  and  Past  Supreme  Chancellor, 
traveling  and  speaking  in  many  districts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Judge  Hanson  served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Calais 
Academy  and  of  Coburn  Classical  Institute,  Waterville.  He  was  the 
first  president  of  the  Men's  Class  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church,  Calais. 
Before  the  war,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Maine  State  Board  of  the  Red 
Cross,  and  during  the  war  chairman  of  the  Eastern  Washington  County 
Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross,  an  active  worker  and  an  eloquent  speaker. 

He  was  appointed  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
•of  Maine  by  Governor  Plaisted,  July  6,  1911,  and  was  reappointed  by 
Governor  Milliken  in  1918.  Judge  Hanson  held  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  from  Colby  College  in  1914,  and  from  the  University  of  Maine 
-in  1920. 

In  1883,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Harriet  Winslow  Farrar 
of  Calais,  who  survives  him,  with  three  daughters,  Mollie,  at  home,  Mrs. 
George  Barrows  Obear,  a  teacher  of  English  in  the  Walton  High  School, 
New  York  City,  and  Helen,  a  lawyer  in  Calais,  and  a  grandson,  George 
Hanson  Obear.  Two  sons  passed  on  before  him,  George  Shirley,  aged 
eleven,  in  1898,  and  Donald  Cameron,  aged  twenty-one,  in  1906.  He 
leaves  also  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Katherine  Hamilton,  of  Dorchester,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Mrs.  Ashley  St.  Clair  of  Calais,  and  a  brother,  William 
Hanson  of  Calais. 

In  his  public  service  and  in  his  personal  relationships,  Judge  Hanson 
was  a  noble  exemplification  of  the  ideals  to  which  he  pledged  his  life. 
Serene  in  his  view  of  religious  ideals  and  duties,  he  combined  in  his 
daily  life  the  purest  exemplification  of  his  Faith  and  his  purpose.  His 
domestic  life  was  ideal  and  sweet.  He  loved  mankind;  was  inspired 
by  a  sense  of  justice;  had  a  heart  for  all  his  fellow-men;  was  kind, 
generous  and  sincere.  In  a  way,  he  lived  apart  from  public  notice,  pur- 
suing the  round  of  his  duties  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  a  responsibility  which  permitted  no  intrusions;  but  his  eager- 
ness to  know  and  his  will  to  study  made  him  a  master  mind  in  matters 
of  the  every-day  life  of  the  world,  on  which  Justice  finds  its  chief  field 
of  active  work. 


Conducted  by  Bertram  E.   Packard,  Deputy  State   Commissioner  of 
Education,  Augusta,  Maine. 

}Ye  are  presenting  in  this  issue 
of  the  "Journal"  an  article  by 
Rachel  L.  Stoddard  of  Sangerville. 
It  ivas  delivered  at  the  graduating 
exercises  of  the  high  school  in  that 
town  and  serves  to  illustrate  the 
wealth  of  local  material  that  may 
be  utilized  for  such  occasions. 

SOME  LESS  FAMILIAR  LEGENDS 
OF  MAINE 

In  North  America  there  are  six 
chief  divisions  of  the  Red  Indians. 
Of  these  divisions  that  of  the  Al- 
gonquins  was  extended  over  the 
most  territory,  in  fact,  they  were 
to  be  found  all  over  what  is  now  the 
United  States.  To  this  division  the 
several  tribes  of  Maine  Indians 
such  as  the  Penobscot,  Passamaquoddy,  etc.,  belong.  To- 
gether they  are  known  as  the  "Wabanaki ;"  a  word  derived 
from  a  root  meaning  "white"  or  light,"  signifying  that  they 
live  nearest  to  the  sun  or  the  east. 

There  are  many  legends  of  these  people  that  resemble, 
strangely  enough,  those  of  the  Norsemen.  This  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that,  in  about  the  tenth  century  explora- 
tions are  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  the  Norsemen  along 
the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  down  into  Maine.  According  to 
tradition  many  subsequent  voyages  were  made  by  them  dur- 
ing the  next  five  hundred  years  and  even  settlements  were 


Kertram  E.  Packard,  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Asso 
ciate  Editor,  Sprague's  Journal. 
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founded,  the  largest  of  which  was  a  town  called  "Norumbega," 
situated  on  Penobscot  Bay.  Pottery,  implements  of  war,  and 
stones  inscribed  with  Runic  characters  are  among  the  more 
substantial  evidences  of  their  having  lived  here.  Naturally 
marriages  took  place  between  these  invaders  and  the  native 
Indians ;  and  thus  we  have  their  myths  intermingled  with 
those  of  the  red  men,  who  tell  them,  after  centuries,  as  their 
own. 

Of  course,  as  the  stories  of  any  race  are  woven  around  a 
central  figure,  they  had  their  chief  god,  whose  name  was 
Glooskap,  meaning  "liar."  He  was  called  this  because  lie 
promised,  when  he  left  the  earth  for  fairyland,  to  return ;  and 
he  did  not  keep  his  promise. 

He  made  the  loons  his  messengers,  and  taught  them  to  call 
like  a  dog  when  they  needed  him ;  and  for  years,  whenever  the 
Indians  heard  the  cry  of  a  loon,  they  would  say,  "He  is  calling 
upon  Glooskap." 

Another  chronicle  tells  us  how  Glooskap,  becoming  lonely, 
adopted  a  mother  whose  Indian  name  meant  "woodchuck." 
He  built  a  stone  canoe  and  took  her  across  the  sea  to  England. 
There  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  royal  family,  and,  after  receiving 
many  gifts  from  them,  left  for  France.  The  King  of  France 
feared  him,  and  tried  in  divers  ways  to  kill  him;  but  nothing 
would  injure  Glooskap.  Therefore  the  King  asked  him  what 
he  wished  and  Glooskap  replied  that  he  wanted  to  have  his 
mother  christened.  She  was  christened  "Molly"  and  from 
that  day  all  woodchucks  have  been  called  "Molly. "  Then  they 
sailed  back  home  and  shortly  afterward,  as  the  white  men  had 
learned  of  America  through  these  visitors,  they  came  over 
and  discovered  it. 

There  was  also  the  mischief-maker  Lox,  who  usually  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  a  wolverine  although  he  could  assume 
other  forms  at  will.  One  will  see  that  he  is  very  similar  to 
the  Norse  Loki,  although  the  coincidence  of  the  name  means 
nothing,  as  Lox  is  not  an  Indian  word.  He  was  very  fond  of 
playing  tricks,  especially  on  the  animals  of  the  woods ;  and  as 
he  was  able  by  his  magic  to  come  to  life  again  after  he  was 
killed,  they  were  never  rid  of  him. 

Then  there  are  the  stories  of  the  Chenoos  or  cannibals, 
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who  lived  in  the  North.  They  had  hearts  made  of  ice  and 
possessed  the  power  to  change  themselves  into  giants.  There 
may  have  been  some  foundation  for  these  legends,  as  science 
tells  us  that  at  one  time  there  were  cannibals  in  Maine;  Indian 
cannibals  of  course.  This  is  proven  by  the  presence  of 
cracked  human  bones  in  the  immense  shell  heaps  along  the 
coast. 

Besides  these  there  are  numerous  tales  of  the  lesser  gods ; 
for  the  Wabanaki  attributed  a  fairy  or  elf  to  every  rock,  river 
and  hill  in  their  territory.  There  were  gods  of  thunder,  of 
lightning,  of  rain — in  fact  everything  in  nature  was  believed 
by  the  Indians  to  have  its  spirit  form. 

The  Thunder  spirits  were  two  brothers  who  dwelt  on  the 
summit  of  Mt.  Katahdin,  gigantic  young  men  with  cheeks  and 
eyebrows  of  stone.  Whenever  there  was  a  storm  and  the 
lightning  flashed  and  the  thunder  roared,  it  was  said  that  the 
brothers  were  shooting  arrows  at  their  enemies. 

There  are  many  more  legends  of  the  Maine  Indians  which 
one  would  find  very  interesting  to  read  as  well  as  many  places 
which  would  be  worth  while  to  visit.  Yet  most  people  do  not 
seem  aware  of  this  fact.  Every  year  many  from  all  parts  of 
our  country  go  to  Europe  to  visit  the  historic  places  there  and 
to  listen  to  the  folklore  and  myths  told  by  the  peasants  of  all 
lands.  They  do  not  realize  that,  in  their  own  country,  and, 
above  all,  in  Maine,  there  is  a  wealth  of  lore  and  legend  which 
will  equal,  or  surpass,  that  of  any  country. 

If  this  fact  were  more  widely  known,  the  Americans  would 
not  complain  that  our  country  has  no  romantic  background 
for  her  history;  they  would  strive  to  preserve  these  relics  and 
legends  of  the  vanishing  American  Indian  before  it  is  too  late, 
and  his  race  has  passed  forever  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Rachel  Lynette  Stoddard. 


SOME    SUGGESTIONS    FOR  THE    STUDY  OF  LOCAL 

HISTORY 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  local  history  oftentimes 
valuable  information  as  to  the  early  settlers  may  be  secured 
from  visits  to  old  cemeteries  in  the  locality.  These  are  numer- 
ous in  all  parts  of  Maine  and  especially  in  the  older  settled 
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sections  of  York  and  Cumberland  Counties,  we  find  numerous 
instances  of  so-called  family  cemeteries  or  burying  grounds. 
There  is  a  tragic  element  in  these  old  burying  grounds  now 
uncared  for  and  deserted  and  the  land  in  the  possession  of 
strangers.  It  serves  to  remind  us  that  our  early  ancestors 
brought  to  America  the  English  passion  for  possession  of  the 
land,  and  as  they  cleared  their  farms  and  laid  out  a  plot  for 
the  family  burying  ground,  it  was  undoubtedly  their  idea  that 
this  land,  hallowed  and  enriched  by  the  traditions  of  the  years, 
should  pass  on  to  their  descendants,  and  remain  a  permanent 
possession  of  the  family.  Their  plan  was  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment and  as  one  reads  the  names  today  it  is  many  times 
difficult  to  discover  that  these  families  ever  resided  in  the 
town.  The  family  name  has  died  out  or  the  descendants  have 
scattered  and  gone.  In  an  ancient  cemetery  in  the  town  of 
Litchfield  the  visitor  will  find  this  inscription : 

"Here  lies  the  three  united  band, 
Who  toiled  first  upon  our  land; 
The  forest  did  before  them  fly, 
Rich  fields  arose  for  you  and  I." 

This  simple  but  original  epitaph  marks  the  graves  of  Cap- 
tain Smith  Baker  who  was  born  March  30,  1759,  and  who  died 
February  9,  1828,  and  his  two  wives,  Elizabeth  and  Polly. 
Captain  Smith  Baker  was  the  second  son  of  Barnabus  and 
Mehitable  (Smith)  Baker;  Barnabus,  with  his  brothers-in- 
law,  Thomas  and  Benjamin  Smith,  came  from  Pownalborough 
to  Litchfield  in  1779,  and  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  in 
this  town.  They  had  come  to  Litchfield,  however,  four  years 
earlier  and  commenced  a  settlement. 

Let  us  picture  for  a  moment,  this  locality  at  that  time. 
From  the  Kennebec  to  the  Androscoggin  was  an  unbroken 
wilderness,  save  for  occasional  spotted  trails  through  the 
forest.  They  probably  followed  one  of  these  rude  trails  which 
might  have  been  suitable  for  traveling  on  horseback  or  on 
foot.  Here  they  built  their  rude  log  cabins  and  laboriously 
cleared  the  fields  for  planting.  The  nearest  grist  mills  were 
at  Little  River,  now  Lisbon  Falls,  some  eight  miles  distant,  or 
the  Gardiner  INI  ills  at  Gardinerstson,  some  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant. They  either  had  to  carry  their  corn  and  wheat  over 
these  footpaths  to  these  mills  on  their  backs  or  by  the  aid  of 
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a  horse.  Such  were  the  privations  of  the  pioneer.  Literally 
in  the  words  of  the  epitaph: 

"The  forests  did  before  them  fly, 
Rich  fields  arose  for  you  and  I." 

Yet  from  this  pioneer  family  sprung  a  long  line  of  Congre- 
gational clergymen,  college  professors,  school  teachers,  busi- 
ness men  and  farmers,  all  honored  citizens  in  their  respective 
communities. 

Deacon  Smith  Baker,  son  of  Captain  Smith  Baker,  was 
throughout  his  long  life  an  able  and  respected  citizen  of  Bow- 
doin  and  Litchfield.  He  was  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  and  one  of  the  founders  and  for  several 
years  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Litchfield  Academy. 
In  the  days  when  temperance  reform  was  practically  unknown 
and  when  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  was  a  common  prac- 
tice he  earnestly  espoused  the  cause  of  total  abstinence,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  maintained  a  temperance  inn  about  a 
mile  below  Litchfield  Corner  on  the  old  stage  road  from  Hal- 
lowell  to  Little  River.  A  cousin,  Rev.  Benjamin  Smith,  was 
a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College,  and  was  for  some  twelve 
years  principal  of  the  Academy  and  at  the  same  time  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church. 

Rev.  Smith  Baker,  D.D.,  son  of  Deacon  Smith  Baker,  was 
for  many  years,  one  of  the  most  prominent  Congregational 
ministers  in  the  United  States  and  held  important  pastorates 
in  Minneapolis,  Boston  and  Portland.  He  was  a  strong  and 
vigorous  pulpit  orator  and  was  uncompromising  in  his  idea 
of  right  as  he  saw  the  right.  He  was  indeed  a  worthy  repre- 
sentative of  a  sturdy  ancestry. 

I  might  mention  many  other  well  known  descendants  of 
these  early  pioneers,  but  space  forbids.  From  the  earliest 
years  the  names  of  Smith  and  Baker  have  been  intimately  con- 
nected with  every  good  enterprise  and  every  good  work,  and 
the  descendants  of  these  early  pioneers  may  truly  rise  up  and 
call  them  blessed. 

What  I  have  written  serves  well  to  illustrate  the  interest 
and  importance  in  studying  some  of  these  rude  epitaphs  which 
are  common  in  every  country  and  village  burying-ground. 

B.  E.  Packard. 


COAVAENT 


OUR  MESSAGE  TO  YOU 

FIRST  TEACH  THE  BOY  AND  GIRL  TO  KNOW  AND 
LOVE  THEIR  OWN  TOWN,  COUNTY  AND  STATE  AND 
YOU  HAVE  GONE  A  LONG  WAY  TOWARD  TEACHING 
THEM  TO  KNOW  AND  LOVE  THEIR  COUNTRY. 


EDMUND  B.  MALLETT 

Edmund  B.  Mallett  died  at  his  home  in  Freeport,  Maine, 
September  17,  1923. 

Mr.  Mallett  was  born  on  board  an  American  ship,  Devon- 
shire, in  the  English  Channel,  September  3,  1853,  which  was 
commanded  by  his  father,  Captain  E.  B.  Mallett.  His  mother 
was  Sarah  E.  Thornton  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

He  lived  in  Rhode  Island  until  he  was  fourteen  years  old, 
when  he  moved  with  his  parents  to  Maine,  settling  in  Bath. 
After  completing  his  education  he  worked  for  a  time  at  rail- 
roading, but  later  removed  to  the  Middle  West  to  engage  in 
the  grocery  business.  The  climate  there  did  not  agree  with 
him  and  Mr.  Mallett  returned  to  this  State  and  bought  a  farm 
at  Pownal,  and  it  was  while  operating  this  farm  that  an  uncle 
died  and  left  him  property  amounting  to  about  $600,000. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Mallett  moved  to  Freeport  and  erected 
two  mills  and  began  making  shoes.  He  also  opened  up  a  stone 
quarry  and  grist  mill  and  built  many  stores,  while  he  encour- 
aged other  industries  to  locate  here. 

Later  Mr.  Mallett  entered  politics  and  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  selectmen,  town  treasurer,  member  of  the 
school  committee  and  trustee  of  the  public  library.  He  had 
served  in  both  branches  of  the  Maine  Legislature,  and  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Conventions  in  1888  and 
1892. 
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He  was  a  past  grand  master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons 
and  had  been  commander-in-chief  of  the  Maine  Consistory, 
while  he  also  was  past  commander  of  Portland  Commandery, 
Knights  Templar.  He  also  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Order 
of  Scotland  and  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

For  more  than  35  years  he  was  a  leading  figure  in  state 
and  political  affairs,  as  a  prominent  member  of  the  Republican 
party.  In  recent  years  he  attended  every  session  of  the  legis- 
lature, holding  the  position  of  secretary  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee on  financial  affairs,  and  thus  became  well  acquainted 
with  nearly  all  members  of  the  legislature,  and  others  wrho 
attended  its  sessions  for  the  last  twelve  years  or  more. 

He  had  a  kindly,  pleasant  and  genial  personality,  and  his 
presence  at  Augusta  will  be  sadly  missed  by  the  many  who 
knew  him.  He  was  one  of  the  most  optimistic  natures  that 
we  ever  knew.  He  scarcely  ever  saw  the  darkness  of  the 
cloud  but  always  its  silver  lining.  His  optimism  was  con- 
tagious and  all  who  knew  him  loved  him. 


92  EXCHANGE  STREET 

Where  is  the  lover  of  old,  rare,  odd  and  curious  books, 
who  lives  in  Maine,  that  does  not  know  where  to  find  number 
ninety-two  Exchange  Street  in  the  city  of  Portland. 

All  those  who  delight  in  examining  well  worn  books,  upon 
nearly  every  subject  under  the  sun,  calls  in  there  sometime  to 
be  greeted  and  heartily  welcomed  by  its  long  time,  genial  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  A.  J.  Huston. 

His  great  specialty  is  "State  of  Maine  stuff."  There,  one 
finds  Maine  books  and  pamphlets  galore,  books  about  Maine, 
its  discoverers,  its  first  explorers,  its  first  settlers  and 
pioneers;  books  for  Maine  people,  books  written  by  Maine 
authors,  in  prose  and  in  song,  of  ancient  and  recent  date. 

To  examine  the  contents  of  his  scores  of  book  shelves  ex- 
tending from  its  street  entrance,  clown  into  the  basement;  in 
piles  in  the  attic,  underfoot,  overhead — piles  of  books  every- 
where, in  all-  the  nooks  and  corners,  all  around  you  is  a 
real  inspiration  and  a  liberal  education  about  the  history  of 
Maine  and  its  literary  lore  of  every  sort. 
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After  an  experience  of  an  hour  or  two  of  this  kind,  one 
comes  out  of  this  labyrinth  of  Maine  books,  both  old  and  new, 
feeling  that  he  has  lived  in  a  commonwealth  for  a  lifetime  that 
he  knew  nothing  of.  His  perspective  has  changed.  His 
vision  has  broadened.  His  knowledge  of  his  own  State  of 
Maine  has  expanded. 


MAINE  SOCIETY,  SONS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  Portland 
on  February  22d,  at  the  Falmouth  Hotel.  A  business  meeting 
at  4.30  preceded  the  banquet,  to  which  were  invited  prospec- 
tive and  eligible  members.  The  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  Children  of  the  American  Revolution  in  Port- 
land were  included. 

At  the  business  meeting  the  following  officers  were  elected 
to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year :  President,  Oliver  Leigh  Hall, 
of  Bangor;  Vice-Presidents,  Willis  Blake  Hall,  of  Cape  Eliza- 
beth, Albert  Moore  Spear,  of  Gardiner,  and  Convers  Edward 
Leach,  of  Portland;  Treasurer,  Enoch  Owen  Greenleaf,  of 
Portland;  Secretary,  Francis  Lyman  Littlefield,  of  Portland; 
Registrar,  James  Corliss  Wooley,  of  Portland ;  Chaplain,  Very 
Rev.  Edmund  Randolph  Lane,  Jr.,  of  Portland;  Historian, 
John  Francis  Sprague,  of  Dover-Foxcrof t ;  Librarian,  William 
True  Cousins,  of  Portland ;  Associate  Managers,  Frederick 
Lincoln  Tower,  of  Portland,  Dr.  James  Frederick  Hill,  of 
Waterville,  Mark  Alton  Barwise,  of  Bangor,  Edward  James 
Haskell,  of  Woodfords,  and  Frank  Coleman  Allen,  of  Portland. 

Resolutions  were  also  adopted  in  favor  of  a  re-enactment 
of  the  law  restricting  immigration  similar  to  the  one  now  in 
force. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Bangs,  Vice-President  General  of  the  Na- 
tional Society,  in  charge  of  the  New  England  District,  spoke 
for  a.  few  minutes,  advocating,  among  other  things,  the  estab- 
lishment of  other  Chapters  of  the  Society  throughout  the 
State. 

The  new  president  of  the  Society  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Oliver  G.  Hall,  of  Waterville,  who  was  also  President  of  the 
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Society  some  years  ago.  He  is  also  editor  of  the  Bangor 
Commercial. 

In  gathering  for  the  banquet,  all  stood  at  attention  while 
the  flag  was  borne  to  the  place  of  honor  by  three  compatriots. 
They  then  saluted  the  flag,  after  which  the  first  verse  of  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner"  was  sung. 

Following  the  invocation  by  the  Chaplain,  every  person 
present  stood  with  bowed  head  in  memory  of  departed 
patriots. 

After  the  banquet,  the  company  rose  and  drank  a  toast  to 
Calvin  Coolidge,  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Percival 
P.  Baxter,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Maine. 

After  the  entire  company  had  repeated  the  American's 
Creed,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Bangs  gave  a  short  address  on  the  work 
of  the  Society  in  New  England.  This  was  followed  by  a  few 
well  chosen  remarks  by  the  President  and  the  program  closed 
with  the  singing  of  the  first  verse  of  "America. " 


"Saunterer"  in  the  Portland  Sunday  Telegram  of  March 
23,  1924,  says: 

Today  is  the  93rd  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  James  Phinney 
Baxter,  merchant  and  author,  who  was  born  in  Gorham,  March  23,  1831, 
and  died  in  Portland,  May  8,  1921.  Of  his  long  and  successful  career 
both  in  the  field  of  business  and  authorship  it  is  not  the  purpose  here  to 
speak  in  detail.  His  record  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  He  was  for  39  years  President  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society, 
was  Mayor  of  Portland  for  six  terms.  It  was  he  who  originated  this 
Back  Cove  development  with  its  Boulevard  and  other  features,  which  in 
the  near  future  will  be  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  city.  His 
various  works  bearing-  on  the  history  of  Maine  won  for  him  a  high  place 
among  historical  writers.  His  last  extended  work  upon  which  he  ex- 
pended several  years'  time  and  considerable  money  was  published  in 
1915.  It  was  an  ingenious  attempt  to  show  that  Bacon  was  the  author 
of  the  plays  attributed  to  Shakespeare.  But  it  failed  to  impress  the 
public. 

An  inquirer  is  informed  that  Sylvanus  Cobb,  for  many 
years  a  writer  of  popular  novels  and  romances,  some  of  which 
were  published  as  serials  in  the  New  York  Ledger,  was  a 
Maine  man,  born  in  Waterville  in  1823.  He  was  editor  and 
publisher  of  a  paper  called  The  Rechabite,  and  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  Gleason's  Pictorial  and  Flag  of  Our  Union.  Per- 
haps the  most  popular  of  his  numerous  novels  were  'The 
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King's  Talisman,"  "The  Patriot  Cruiser/'  and  "The  Gun- 
maker  of  Moscow."  He  died  in  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  July  2, 
1887. 


Hon.  Harold  M.  Sewall  of  Bath,  Maine,  a  well  known  pub- 
licist, political  leader  and  moulder  of  thought  in  Maine,  at  the 
State  Convention  of  the  D.  A.  R.  in  Bath,  on  Wednesday, 
March  19,  1924,  delivered  a  very  able,  timely  and  patriotic 
address  in  which  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  future 
of  America  is  facing  more  danger  from  invulnerable  forces 
within  than  without  the  nation. 

He  made  it  plain  to  all  thinking  persons  that,  while  the 
ideals  of  the  pacifists  are  ever  worthy  of  being  sought  for, 
they  are  not  immediately  attainable  in  a  practical  world, 
but  may  be  pregnant  with  elements  of  destruction  to  its 
national  life. 


THE  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OBSERVANCE  OF  THE 
BANGOR  COMMERCIAL 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  observance  of  the  Bangor  Com- 
mercial, which  took  place  in  the  Commercial  composing  room 
Saturday  afternoon  when  associates  and  employers  joined  in 
honoring  their  foreman,  John  H.  Curran,  stirred  memories 
of  the  old  days  in  the  Commercial  shop  on  Central  street, 
evoking  from  Lawrence  T.  Smyth,  city  editor  of  the  News,  the 
following  interesting  letter  of  congratulations,  good  will  and 
reminiscences : 

Bangor,  Me.,  March  3,  1924. 

Friend  John:  I  felt  glad  when  I  saw  in  Saturday's  Commercial 
that  your  associates  and  employers  had  remembered  with  kind  words 
and  substantial  tokens  the  golden  anniversary  of  your  advent  in  the 
office  of  the  paper.  To  have  served  so  long  and  so  well  in  any  calling 
is  both  creditable  and  remarkable,  and  to  have  remained  all  that  time  in 
one  employ  certainly  is  a  most  honorable  distinction. 

Feeling,  beside  old  friendship  and  high  esteem,  a  certain  compan- 
ionship with  you  and  others  of  that  famous  group  who  made  the  Com- 
mercial in  its  early  days,  having  joined  the  paper  myself  in  April,  1880, 
I  am  making  a  paragraph  in  The  News  this  morning  in  commemoration 
of  your  achievement  of  labor  and  of  years,  and  I  am  sure  that  those 
others  of  the  Old  Guard  who  were  with  us  on  Central  street  and  who 
have  passed  on  would  heartily  join  me  in  the  expression  of  warm  regard 
were  they  in  the  land  of  the  living.  I  could  write  a  book  of  fond  and 
lively  memories  of  that  old  shop — oi*  Frank  Getchell,  of  Millard  Mudgett, 
of  Ed  Blanding  and  Henry  Wing,  of  Albert  C.  Wiggin,  master  of  grace- 
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ful  English — gentlemen  all;  of  the  alert,  briskly-busy,  dynamic  Bass 
himself;  of  Joe  Taney,  who  sat  behind  the  desk  downstairs  so  long  and 
who  would  sit  at  the  worst  of  ball  games  as  long  as  his  cigars  held  out; 
of  Sam  Stevens  and  his  lieutenant,  "Fly"  Norwood;  of  Tommy  Donigan, 
the  mild-mannered  foreman;  of  Mary  Meagher,  Nellie  Wright,  Blanche 
Mooney,  Agnes  Murphy,  Minnie  Wall.  Lou  Williams,  Miss  Cox.  and 
others  at  the  case,  and  of  Bobby  Harrigan,  who  used  to  set  the  Mining 
Journal  stuff  in  10-point,  20-ems.  Also,  the  Cluffs,  Newt  and  Fred,  Will 
Curran,  Thurlow  Chandler,  and  many  others. 

Those  were  the  days  when  life  hereabout  had  both  color  and  flavor — 
before  the  999  varieties  of  reform  had  begun  to  put  the  world  in  a 
strait-jacket  and  feed  it  on  mental  mush.  Then  we  used  to  call  things 
by  their  right  names,  and  tell  folks  just  what  we  thought  of  them.  Then 

had  a  good  time  ourselves  and  let  the  other  fellow  do  likewise. 
Then  we  backed  our  political  candidates  with  red-hot  speeches  and 
editorials  and  flaming  lines  of  torches,  and  damned  the  other  candidates 
up  hill  and  down.  Then  we  had  boxing  shows  and  even  bare  fist  fights 
without  going  to  the  trouble  of  asking  anybody's  leave.  Just  had  'em 
And  we  went  on  excursions  to  Fort  Point  and  Lake  Maranacook,  went 
in  thousands,  and  had  a  roaring  good  time,  instead  of  sneaking  off  in 
ones  and  twos  to  a  bandbox  cottage  with  our  dinner  in  a  tin  can  and 
a  paper  bag  and  a  copy  of  some  junk  like  "Main  Street"  to  kill  the 
time  and  hasten  intellectual  decay. 

Then — oh,  well,  Bangor  was  Bangor  then,  and  may  the  bright 
memory  of  it  never  fade.  And  may  you  and  all  the  other  veterans  who 
came  early  to  the  vineyard  and  bore  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day, 
and  who,  unlike  the  laborers  in  the  parable,  have  never  complained  but 
have  been  content  with  your  reward,  live  to  gather  more  and  richer 
harvests  of  the  best  fruits  of  the  vineyard  of  life  through  many  happy 
years  before  the  last  form  is  closed  and  you  await  the  Master's  blessing 
of  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 

Yours  in  fond  recollection  of  old  days, 

Lawrence  T.  Smyth, 


LETTER  FROM  A  VETERAN  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

Albion,  Maine,  Jan.  30,  1924. 

Mr.  Sprague, 
Dear  Sir: — 

Had  I  known  your  Journal  was  so  interesting  I  would  have  had 
it  from  the  commencing  of  its  publication.  I  have  lost  much  by  not 
knowing  this.    Everyone  ought  to  have  it. 

Geo.  F.  Steadman, 
Late  Private  20th  Me. 

Company  B.  Vols. 
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CONSERVATION  PROBLEMS  OF  CENTRAL  MAINE 

(By  Arthur  G.  Staples) 

HE  greatest  conservation  problem  of  central 
Maine  is  that  of  water  power,  and  it  is  with 
this  problem  that  this  paper  will  largely  deal. 
However,  the  conservation  of  water  power  en- 
tails much  information,  especially  information 
concerning  the  geography  and  the  geographical 
condition  of  the  state.  We  find  that  the  45th  parallel  of  lati- 
tude runs  almost  exactly  through  Maine's  geographical  centre. 
Walter  Wells'  ]Yater  Power  of  Maine,  the  acknowledged  au- 
thority in  many  questions  pertaining  to  the  geological  and 
geographical  conditions  of  this  State  as  they  relate  to  water 
power,  asserts  as  a  fundamental  proposition  that  "the  posi- 
tion of  Maine,  almost  precisely  equidistant  betwixt  the  equa- 
tor and  the  pole,  influences  the  water  power  of  the  state  in  an 
important  degree,  and  chiefly  through  its  meteorological  con- 
ditions. In  consequence  of  this  position  the  rainfall  of  the 
state  is  drawn  upon  for  only  that  proportion  of  evaporation 
due  to  a  moderate  temperature,  is  neither  burned  away  in  a 
long  sustained  and  excessive  heat  nor  converted  wholly  for 
months  into  snow  and  ice,  in  either  of  which  events  the 
sources  of  constant  water  supply  would  be  cut  off  and  water 
power,  as  an  economical  motor,  would  be  out  of  the  question." 

Further  than  this,  the  winds,  as  Mr.  Wells  puts  it,  are 
variable,  not  constant  like  those  of  the  tropics  nor  periodic 
like  those  of  the  Indian  peninsulas.  They  prevail  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  as  the  case  may  be  from  every  point 
of  the  compass  and  bring,  therefore,  a  variety  of  heat,  cold, 
moisture  and  dryness  that  tends  to  conservation  of  rainfall 
in  the  forms  of  rivers,  brooks  and  larger  bodies  of  water. 
In  addition  to  this  the  rainfalls  are  gentle  and  non-periodic. 
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All  precipitation  of  moisture  in  Maine  is  spread  over  the  en- 
tire twelve  months.  Its  fall,  whether  in  rain  or  snow,  is  gentle, 
and  not  infrequently  several  days  of  rain  may  accumulate 
not  more  than  an  inch  of  rainfall.  There  are  rarely  any 
sudden  or  great  inundations.  Protracted  periods  of  fog  or 
mists  also  tend  toward  the  stability  of  the  climate  and  thus 
a  corresponding  stability  of  the  rivers  and  lakes.  In  short, 
as  Mr.  Wells  says,  "It  is  only  in  such  temperate  climates 
that  water  power  can  be  counted  on  as  an  available  motor 
and  the  position  of  Maine  is  such  as  to  command  this  ad- 
vantage to  the  maximum." 

Other  elements  of  the  geographic  condition  of  Maine  as 
regards  the  water  power  proposition  are  also  indicated  in 
this  standard  of  water  power  authority.    Among  these  are 
its  continental  position  on  the  "leeward  side  of  the  con- 
tinent;" its  "location  in  the  draft  of  the  southwest  winds 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;"  its  position  on  the  coast  rather 
than  in  the  interior  of  the  country;  its  peculiar  projection  | 
beyond  the  coast  line  directly  into  the  ocean,  thus  charged  \ 
with  oceanic  influences,  and  finally  its  location  so  near  the  j 
north-west  angle  of  the  continent,  whereby  the  ocean  currents  ! 
with  their  low  temperature  lessen  evaporation  and  increase  I 
the  discharge  of  rivers,  aided  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  i 
warmer  and  colder  currents,  giving  fogs  and  mists  a  chance  ! 
frequently  to  sweep  the  surface  of  the  entire  state.    All  this  ! 
tends  to  stabilize  rainfall  and  water  storage. 

Maine  has  a  territory  of  31,500  square  miles  according  I 
to  Wells  and  33,000  square  miles  according  to  Henry  Albert  j 
Pressey,  a  later  authority,  who  reported  on  the  Water  Powers  j 
of  Maine  in  1902.    Including  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast  line,  j 
it  has  a  sea  frontage  of  2,500  miles.    The  annual  rainfall  of  ! 
this  area  is  not  far  from  3,000,000,000,000  cubic  feet.    Es-  1 
timated  at  42  inches  a  year  it  would  cover  871  square  miles 
of  the  depth  of  Lake  Erie.1  This  would  be  seriously  questioned  ! 
to-day.    On  the  supposition  that  40  per  cent  of  this  rainfall  ' 
is  discharged  into  the  sea  by  rivers,  the  annual  discharge  into 
the  sea  by  rivers  would  be  a  quarter  of  a  trillion  cubic  feet 
or  about  three  and  a  third  billion  cubic  feet  a  day.    These  1 


(1)     Wells.  Walter.  Water  Powers  of  Maine— 1869. 
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figures  represent,  therefore,  Maine's  annual  and  diurnal  sum 
of  water  power  material,  as  determined  by  the  yearly  rain- 
fall, by  evaporation  and  the  horizontal  dimensions  of  the 
state.  In  the  courts  of  Maine  and  in  many  important  affairs 
of  law  these  and  other  figures  and  estimates  by  Walter  Wells 
as  published  in  the  official  state  report  in  1869  are  being 
taken  to-day  as  fundamentally  accurate. 

Several  other  elements  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  any  discussion  of  present-day  conservation  of  water 
power  of  Maine.  No  amount  of  rainfall  is  of  value  unless  it 
discharges  rapidly  from  a  sufficient  elevation  to  the  sea  or  to 
some  great  body  of  water.  Mr.  Wells  finds  the  mean  eleva- 
tion of  Maine  to  be  600  feet.  There  are  three  distinct  slopes. 
The  geographical  diversities  of  these  slopes  is  too  complex  a 
discussion  to  enter  into  here.  In  general,  however,  there 
is  an  upward  slope  from  the  shore  line  of  Maine  for  140  miles 
toward  the  interior.  It  is  through  this  that,  at  least,  three  or 
four  of  the  greatest  rivers  in  Maine  flow  to  the  sea.  There 
is  another  great  slope  from  the  watershed  of  the  St.  John 
toward  the  north  that  sends  the  Allegash,  the  St.  John  and 
other  waters  to  the  sea  by  way  of  the  northern  border. 

A  second  element  of  importance  is  the  hardness  of  the 
rock  structure  of  Maine.  The  hard  and  enduring  granite 
does  not  erode  easily.  There  are  no  canyons.  The  river 
bed,  in  most  cases,  where  rock  structure  obtrudes,  is  not 
eroded ;  but  maintains  itself  in  the  form  of  rapids  or  cata- 
racts. The  declivity  of  the  slope  to  the  south  is  uniform  and 
lends  itself  to  the  accumulation  of  water  power.  The  soil  is 
such  as  to  detain  water  from  too  rapid  surface  flow,  giving 
it  slow  and  constant  passage  to  lake  accumulations,  making 
for  the  storage  of  waters.  In  short,  all  conditions  of  slow 
and  steady  accumulation  of  water  supply  are  to  be  found 
in  Maine. 

Even  were  the  forests  cut  off  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
they  are  likely  to  be  under  the  present  conservation  plan,  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  water  supply  for  Maine  rivers  would  be 
seriously  impaired.  There  never  would  be  inundation  or  lack 
to  any  great  extent.  The  soil  conditions,  the  substratus  of 
pan  or  gravel,  the  devious  turnings  of  rivers  and  brooks,  the 
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hilliness  of  the  country,  the  underbrush  and  low  herbage 
growth,  all  assist  in  retention  of  the  flood  and  the  seepage 
of  water  to  the  lakes  as  reservoirs.    What  reservoirs? 

Hence  we  have  in  Maine  the  two  essentials  of  the  eco- 
nomical water  power  for  motor  purposes  .  .  .  the  short,  sharp 
yet  easy  decline,  the  sharp  falls  of  water  over  granite  cliffs, 
and  the  assurance  of  a  freedom  in  a  general  way  due  essen- 
tially to  lakes  from  flood  and  drouth.  These  elements  make 
conservation  of  water  power  a  less  intricate  problem  than  in 
many  other  areas. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  amount  of  water  power  available 
in  Maine.  The  first  published  figures  on  the  amount  of  water 
power  in  Maine  were  theoretical  and  were  developed  by 
Walter  Wells.  He  estimated  that  about  1,229,200,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  were  discharged  annually  by  the  rivers 
of  Maine.  From  a  mean  elevation  of  600  feet  their  descent 
would  yield  4,429  horse  power  for  each  foot  of  fall.  Thus 
the  total  horse  power  from  this  rainfall  would  be  2,265,200 
horse  power  annually,  which  is  equal  to  the  work  of 
34,000,000  men  working  uninterruptedly  for  the  year.  The 
latest  survey  attainable,  The  Report  of  the  Maine  Water  > 
Commission,  1920,  puts  the  total  water  power  of  Maine  at 
1,500,000  horse  power  for  developed  and  undeveloped  water 
power  of  Maine. 

Our  consideration  for  the  terms  of  this  article  will  be 
limited  to  the  water  power  of  the  Kennebec,  Androscoggin 
and  Saco  River  valleys;  as  well  as  to  the  consideration  of 
other  subjects  of  conservation  which  seem  practical  to  the 
residents  of  these  vicinities  and  occurred  to  me  as  a  student 
of  the  conditions  in  this  territory. 

In  a  general  way,  the  development  of  water  power  j 
and  the  conservation  of  the  great  flowing  to  the  sea  j 
was  not  attempted  in  any  large  way  until  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  few  isolated  mills  on  j 
water-falls  here  and  there  for  the  grinding  of  grain  j 
and  the  performance  of  other  small  agricultural  or  in- 
dustrial work  were  the  total  development  of  this  sec-  [ 
tion  of  Maine.  The  lakes  of  Maine  which  are  the  head-  | 
waters  of  the  rivers  and  the  reservoirs  of  the  water  sheds 
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filled  quickly  in  the  spring,  ran  quickly  away  in  freshets  that 
swept  at  times  bridges  and  river-side  communities  to  the 
sea.  Along  the  Kennebec  River  the  principal  industries  were 
saw-mills  for  making  long^lumber,  shingles,  etc.  Similar 
mills  were  along  the  Androscoggin,  the  Penobscot  and  other 
rivers.  Thus  the  principal  attention  of  the  times  was  directed 
toward  the  use  of  rivers  for  log  driving,  and  thus  began  the 
first  attempt  at  any  conservation  of  water  power  .  .  .  for  the 
driving  of  logs  to  the  saw-mills  along  these  rivers. 

The  original  call  for  conservation  came,  therefore,  by 
the  way  of  the  need  of  water  for  floating  logs.    Log  drivers 
could  not  always  be  ready  to  "drive"  whenever  the  rivers 
happened  to  be  at  freshet  pitch.    The  lumbermen  could  not 
be  certain  of  meeting  the  vagaries  of  the  river.    So  they  put 
in  low  dams  to  hold  the  water  back  from  discharge  until  such 
time  as  they  required  it.    When  they  did  require  it,  they 
knocked  the  braces  away  from  the  dams  and  let  the  water 
go.    On  this  they  floated  their  logs.    As  the  business  de-  . 
veloped  they  abandoned  the  plan  of  knocking  away  the  dams 
and  began  to  put  in  gates,  to  be  opened  when  water  was 
needed  and  loosed  when  water  was  to  be  conserved.  As  the  !, 
pine  forests  were  cut  and  the  supply  of  logs  disappeared  they 
decided  to  give  more  attention  to  the  use  of  this  storage  of  wa-  j 
ter  for  the  mills  themselves,  and  thus  came  a  broader  and  j 
finer  conservation  by  the  raising  of  the  height  of  the  dams  and 
the  storage  of  more  and  more  water.    Then  came  the  pulp  j 
industry  which  developed  after  an  interim  between  the  de-  j 
pletion  of  the  pine  and  the  development  of  other  lumber  for 
material  for  paper. 

The  mills  of  Lewiston,    Maine,   on   the   Androscoggin  j 
River  were  begun  in  the  fifties  with  their  stone  dams  and  j 
canals  for  the  use  of  water  by  machinery.    The  development  j 
of  the  Presumpscot  began  much  earlier.    The  development 
of  the  Saco  for  the  mills  at  Biddeford  and  Saco  was  of  about  j 
the  same  period  and  that  was  the  time,  also,  for  the  build-  j 
ing  of  textile  mills  at  Brunswick  and  other  places  along  the 
Androscoggin.    The  Kennebec  stood  longer  by  the  saw-mill  ; 
and  the  lumberman ;  and  never  has  given  as  close  attention 
to  the  conservation  of  its  water  power  as  has  the  Andros-  j 
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coggin.  To-day  its  head-waters  are  undeveloped  as  to  poten- 
tial storage  and  the  opportunities  for  a  larger  conservation  of 
water  power  on  this  river  are  the  subject  of  long  reports  from 
the  Maine  Water  Power  Commission  and  are  exciting  issues 
in  political  conventions  and  primary  elections." 

For  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems  of  conser- 
vation of  water  power  as  a  natural  resource  in  this  section 
of  Maine  let  us  consider  the  state  of  affairs  in  this  respect 
on  these  rivers.  In  regard  to  the  Kennebec  River:  The 
Special  Report  of  the  Maine  Public  Utilities  Commission, 
1918,  Report  of  H.  K.  Barrows,  Consulting  Engineer,  says: 

"For  the  Kennebec,  Moosehead  Lake  affords  opportunity 
for  much  larger  storage.  The  use  of  water  for  log  driving 
purposes  predominates  over  its  use  for  industrial  needs  or 
hydro-electric  transmission.  The  present  development 
(1918)  is  susceptible  to  large  increase  by  the  raising  of  the 
present  height  of  dams  on  Moosehead  Lake.  When  developed 
to  its  full  capacity  it  will  yield  over  230,000  horse  power, 
whereas  to-day  it  is  yielding  not  over  40,000  horse  power. 

"The  Androscoggin  River  is  one  of  the  best  conserved  i 
and  best  managed  rivers  in  the  United  States.  It  wTould,  on  j 
further  development,  yield  160,000  horse  power  where  it  j 
now  yields  20,000  horse-power.  The  cost  of  full  development  \ 
would  be  about  $20,000,000  of  which  about  §14,000,000  has  j 
been  spent."  (Since  then  full  $2,000,000  more  has  been  spent  1 
in  improved  work  at  the  mills  themselves.) 

"The  Saco  River,"  according  to  Mr.  Barrows,  "being  less  1 
than  one-half  the  size  of  the  Androscoggin,  and  one-third  ! 
the  size  of  the  Kennebec,  will  ultimately  yield  in  Maine  nearly 
50,000  horse  power,  about  30,000  of  which  would  be  at  ! 
present  power  developments,  by  means  of  increased  capacity  1 
from  improved  wheels  and  other  devices  which  have  come 
from  modern  devices  in  wheels." 

The  ultimate  power  resources  of  these  three  rivers, 
in  Maine   only,   for   two   of  them   run   through   adjoin-  j 
ing   states,    aggregate   a   capacity   of   over   half   a   mil-  ■ 
lion  horse  power,  of  wThich  less  than  250,000  is  at  pres- 

O)    The  late  Walter  H.  Sawyer,  Hyd  raulicEngineer,  Agent  and  President 
Lnion  Water  Power  Company,  Androscoggin  River. 
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ent  developed.  This  represents  a  development  that  will 
ultimately  cost  completed  over  §50,000,000.  To  make 
this  power  reliable  and  of  value  to  the  community 
two  other  elements  must  be  considered;  storage,  and 
a  sensible  and  economic  management.  On  the  Andros- 
coggin River  this  has  already  been  largely  accomplished. 
On  the  other  two  rivers  adequate  and  definite  plans 
must  be  formulated  if  the  conservation  of  this  great 
natural  resource  of  this  section  of  Maine  is  to  be  effected. 
On  the  Saco,  already,  the  Clark  Power  Company  of  Hollis, 
with  headquarters  at  Biddeford,  are  putting  in  a  power  dam 
at  Union  Falls  and,  also  in  the  town  of  Hollis,  York  County, 
which  will  give  additional  service  of  about  20,000  horse 
power,  affording  a  total  of  over  30,000  horse  power  at  this 
point  with  the  possibility  of  about  10,000  more.  The  textile 
mills  at  Biddeford  and  Saco,  which  include  such  great  cor- 
porations as  the  Pepperell,  the  York  and  the  Saco  Lowell  Ma- 
chine Co.  will  use  this  power  wholly.1  I 

This  represents  the  actual  condition  of  conservation  of  I 
water  power  in  this  section  of  Maine.  The  Androscoggin  isj 
reputed  to  be  one  of  the  best  managed,  best  developed  rivers  j 
in  America  as  far  as  conservation  of  water  power  is  con-  j 
cerned  and  the  Kennebec  is  in  the  market  for  power  users  with! 
a  water  power  said  by  its  owners  to  be  capable  of  develop-  ■ 
ment  of  100,000  horse  power  at  Indian  Pond  below  the  out-1 
let  of  Moosehead  Lake.  Herein  lies  an  issue,  referred  to ! 
incidentally  in  the  foregoing  and  even  now  in  the  heart  of' 
political  and  sociological  discussion  in  the  state  of  Maine. ! 
For  at  its  base  as  an  issue  lies  the  question  .  .  .  shall  this ! 
water  power  and  other  undeveloped  water  power  be  developed  I 
by  the  State  or  by  private  ownership? 

There  are  two  factions  in  Maine  at  present  which  are ' 
opposed  to  each  other  on  fundamental  issues  regarding  con- 
servation of  water  powers.    One  stands  for  the  development 
of  water  power  by  the  State  and  the  other  opposes  any  "in- 
terference" by  the  state  in  the  control,  management  or  owner-  • 
ship  of  water  powers. 


(1)  Lewiston  Evening  Journal,  Feb.  17,  1921— Maine  Water  Power  Commission  Re- 
port. 1920. 
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This  controversy  has  undoubtedly  had  a  deterrent  effect 
on  the  development  of  water  power  in  Maine  by  "outside 
capital."  In  other  words,  in  the  controversy  of  twenty  years 
duration,  capitalists  from  outside  of  Maine  have  not  seen 
fit  to  develop  a  great  deal  of  its  water  power.  They  say  that 
the  attitude  of  this  considerable  factor  of  the  Maine  legis- 
lative body  is  socialistic  and  confiscatory.  They  assert  that 
only  when  Maine  establishes  a  fixed  and  stabilized  policy 
will  foreign  capital  feel  like  coming  into  Maine,  taking  up  the 
unused  water  powers  and  developing  them. 

Political  platforms  of  the  dominant  party  in  Maine,  the 
Republican,  have  been  chiefly  interesting  to  the  average 
voter  in  respect  to  the  "Water  Power  Plank."  The  storm 
period  of  this  has  covered  the  years  between  1904  and  1922. 
In  1908  Governor  Fernald  made  a  campaign  for  nomination 
and  election  chiefly  on  the  issue  that  under  his  administra- 
tion no  power  generated  by  Maine  water  power  should  be 
transmitted  beyond  the  borders  of  the  state.  Of  course  this 
could  apply  to  companies,  chartered  under  the  Maine  statutes, 
for  there  seemed  to  be  interstate  rulings  that  forbade  any 
such  discriminations.  It  was,  however,  well  within  the  rights 
of  the  State  legislature  to  determine  the  restrictions  which 
it  should  place  on  companies  of  its  own  creation.  And  thus 
from  that  time  on  no  charter  has  been  enlarged  or  otherwise 
modified  by  the  legislature  which  does  not  carry  with  it  the 
prohibition  alluded  to,  namely,  that  no  hydro-electric  power 
generated  in  Maine  under  this  charter  shall  be  transmitted 
beyond  the  border.1 

While  the  natural  effect  of  this  has  been  to  hamper  the 
immediate  development  of  water  power  as  such,  it  has  re- 
stricted the  profit  of  such  power  to  Maine  service  and  Maine 
consumption.  The  greatest  battle  in  Maine  legislative  ex- 
perience was  over  the  passage  of  this  law  and  in  this  battle 
the  forces  of  opposition  were  led  by  a  great  syndicate  of 
Massachusetts  capitalists,  who  had  a  plan  to  develop  Maine 
water  powers  and  transmit  the  power  to  New  Hampshire, 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  to  run  the  trolleys  and  the 
shops  of  their  large  cities. 

(To  Be  Concluded  in  Next  Issue.) 
(1)    Lewiston  Evening  Journal,  March  16,  1908.  i 
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Hon.  J.  Sherman  Douglas,  Lamoine,  Maine: 

"I  hope  you  may  live  many,  many  years  longer  to  edit  the  most 
valuable  to  me  of  anything  that  comes  in  the  mail." 

Hon.  John  W.  Manson,  Pittsfield,  Maine: 

'"I  am  pleased  to  enclose  my  check  for  §2.00  in  renewal  of 
Sprague's  Journal   of   Maine  History." 

Hon.  Ransf ord  W.  Shaw,  Att'y  Gen.  of  Me.,  Portland : 

"It  gives  me  pleasure  to  enclose  check  for  one  year's  subscription 
to  Sprague's  Journal." 

Hon.  Josiah  S.  Maxey,  Gardiner,  Maine: 

"I  take  pleasure  in  enclosing  check  renewing  my  subscription  to 
your  Journal.  You  are  doing  a  wonderful  work  in  preserving  in  per- 
manent form  much  of  the  state's  early  history.  You  deserve  the  thanks 
of  its  citizens." 

Rev.  George  W.  Hinckley,  of  the  Good  Will  Home  As- 
sociation, Hinckley,  Maine: 

"With  pleasure.  May  the  Journal  go  on  under  its  present  man- 
agement for  many,  many  years  to  come.  Success  and  kind  regards 
to  you." 

L.  S.  Cook,  Bangor,  Maine: 

"Enclosed  find  payment  for  renewal  of  subscription  to  your  very 
valuable  publication." 

Hon.  C.  B.  Donworth,  Machias,  Maine: 

"I  enclose  payment  for  renewal  of  one  of  the  best  magazines  in 
the  world." 

Mrs.  Inez  Deane  Stadler,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. : 

"Isaac  Hopkins.  2nd  (a  descendant  of  Stephen  Hopkins  of  the  May- 
flower, 1620)  my  great-ereat-grandfather.  settled  in  Hampden,  Maine, 
in  or  about  the  year  1769:  the  family  (next  four  generations*  remain- 
ing there  until  shortly  before  the  death  of  my  father,  Capt.  Edward  L. 
Deane,  U.  S.  N.   (served  throughout  Civil  War;  1897. 

Henry  P.  White,  Editor  of  the  Franklin  Journal  and 
Farmington  Chronicle: 

"In  looking  over  preceding  volumes  of  Sprague's  Journal  I  ran 
across  two  items  which  I  think  deserve  some  correction.  In  Vol.  19, 
page  89.  you  print  a  brief  sketch  of  Hiram  Belcher,  and  from  start  to 
finish  it  gives  one  the  impression  that  Mr.  Eelcher  was  not  only  born  in 
Augusta,  but  lived  there  all  his  life.  Now  the  facts  are  that  he  was  born 
jn  Augusta  Feb.  23,  1790,  the  son  of  Supply  Belcher,  but  a  year  later 
he  came  to  the  Sandy  River  Township  with  his  family,  was  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  town  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  closed  in  1&36. 
The  son,  Hiram,  studied  law  and  was  naturally  admitted  to  the  Kennebec 
Bar,  a3  there  was  no  Franklin  County  until  1838,  but  he  opened  bis 
office  in  Farmington  and  continued  to  practice  here  until  his  death.  May 
5.  1857.  at  the  age  of  67  years.  He  was  clerk  of  the  town  from  1814 
to  1819.  inclusive,  represented  Farmington  in  the  Legislatures  of  1322, 
1829  and  1832  and  the  Kennebec  District  in  the  Senate  1638-9.  In  1846 
he  was  chosen  Representative  to  Congress,  serving  one  term.  It  seems 
that  Farmington   should   have  the  credit,   rather  than  Augusta. 

In  Volume  11,  page  24,  in  a  genealogy  of  the  Abbot  family  the 
statement  is  made  that  the  Grand  Army  Post  here  was  named  for 
Edward  I.  Merrill.  That  is  not  true.  The  Post  was  named  for  John 
F.  Appleton,  son  of  Chief  Justice  John  Appleton,  but  the  reason  for  this 
is  not  clear.  Capt.  Appleton  was  in  command  of  Co.  H,  12th  Maine 
Infantry.  There  was  not  a  Farmington  man  so  far  as  I  know  in  the 
company,  and  but  very'  few  in  that  regiment.  That  the  name  chosen 
was  not  altogether  acceptable  is  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Post.  The 
late  S.  Clifford  Belcher,  Captain  of  Co.  G,  16th  Maine,  once  told  me 
that  "no  good  reason  has  ever  been  given  for  naming  the  Post  for  Capt. 
Appleton.  He  was  a  good  officer  and  worthy  of  the  honor,  but  it  seems 
as  though  the  Post  should  have  been  named  for  some  one  of  our  gallant 
soldiers."  The  Camp  of  Sons  of  Veterans  of  Farmington  was  later 
named  for  Major  Belcher." 
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AN  OLD  CATALOGUE  OF  FOXCROFT  ACADEMY 

(Contributed  by  Henry  M.  Packard.) 

Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  Foxcroft  Academy, 

Foxcroft,  Maine. 


Fall  Term,  1841. 

Published  at  Bangor 
Samuel  S.  Smith,  Printer,  1841 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Dennis  Lambert,  President;  Jona.  C.  Everett,  A.  M.,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; Charles  P.  Chandler,  A.  M.,  Treasurer;  Caleb  Prentiss,  Secre- 
tary; James  S.  Holmes,  A.  M.,  Hon.  Joseph  Kelsey,  Nathan  Carpenter, 
John  H.  Loring,  Rev.  Jona.  F.  Page,  Col.  William  Oaks,  Jr.,  Stephen 
P.  Brown,  Calvin  Chamberlain,  Richard  K.  Rice,  James  S.  Wiley,  A.  M. 


INSTRUCTORS 

Richard  S.  Thurston,  A.  B. 

English  Department. 

Isaiah  Dole,  A.  B. 

Department  of  Languages. 


STUDENTS 

Gentlemen:    Names  and  Residence. 

Hiram  Anderson,  Sanger^ille;  George  W.  Bragg,  Dover;  Joseph  D. 
Brown,  Guilford;  Charles  M.  Buck,  Foxcroft;  William  F.  Barrows, 
Guilford;  Evans  Blake,  Foxcroft;  Isaac  D.  Blethen,  Dover;  Jonas  L. 
Blethen,  Dover;  G.  Washington  Blethen,  Foxcroft;  Luther  Chamber- 
lain, Foxcroft;  Seth  L.  Carpenter,  Foxcroft;  John  G.  Clark,  Foxcroft; 
Thomas  Doe,  Glenburn;  Edwin  Everett,  Dover;  John  H.  Eveleth,  Mon- 
son;  George  W.  Garmen,  Glenburn;  David  Gilman,  Jr.,  Foxcroft;  Coun- 
cil Greely,  Dover;  Thr  mas  C.  Cower,  Abbot:  John  Harrington,  Park- 
man;  James  Holmes,  Foxcroft;  Freeland  S.  Holmes,  Foxcroft;  Jacob 
Y.  Herrick,  Harmony;  Joseph  W.  Herrick,  Harmony;  Abner  Hinds, 
Dover;  Jabez  W.  I.  Jordan,  Poland;  Aaron  L.  Kelsey,  Guilford;  David 
R.  Kenny,  Foxcroft;  Francis  W.  Lyford,  Dover;  Isaac  H.  Moulton, 
Foxcroft;  Joseph  M.  Metcalf,  Milo;  Abner  S.  Oaks,  Sangerville;  Joseph 
W.  Prentiss,  Foxcroft;  Llewellyn  D.  P.  Palmer,  Athens;  Caleb  O. 
Palmer,  Dover;  Ira  F.  Palmer,  Dover;  William  T.  Pearson,  Bangor; 
Richard  H.  Rice,  Foxcroft;  Charles  Rogers,  Cambridge;  Collins  M. 
Stevens,  Foxcroft;   Thomas  B.  Seabury,  Parkman;  John  W.  Stacy, 
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Sangerville;  J.  Stacy  Tucker,  Foxcroft;  L.  Lincoln  Tucker,  Foxcroft; 
Harrison  G.  O.  Thomas,  Dover;  Whitefield  VV.  Thompson,  Sangerville  I 
Eldridge  A.  Thompson,  Sangerville;  Daniel  Warren.  Guilfc'rd;  Aaron 
Wingate,  Daniel  P.  Wingate,  Sebec;  E.  Henry  Williams,  Winthrop; 
Enoch  Young,  Foxcroft. 

LADIES:  Names  and  Residence 

Ophelia  S.  Brockway,  Sangerville ;  Sarah  Jane  Bishop,  Sanger- 
ville; Ann  E.  Bishop,  Sangerville;  Everline  Bartlett,  Dover;  Sarah 
Jane  Barrows,  Guilford;  Charlotte  J.  Buzzel,  Dover;  Abby  P.  Bradley, 
Dover;  Abby  B.  Carpenter,  Foxcroft;  Nancy  E.  Carpenter,  Foxcroft; 
Harriet  S.  Chamberlain,  Foxcroft;  Hannah  F.  Chamberlain,  Foxcroft; 
Harriet  S.  Chamberlain,  Foxcroft;  Cleora  E.  Chamberlain,  Foxcroft; 
Sarah  E.  Chandler,  Foxcroft;  Mary  Angella  Dennett.  Milo;  Hulda  D. 
Dearth,  Sangerville;  Elizabeth  A.  Edes,  Foxcroft;  Marcia  M.  Edes, 
Foxcroft;  Lucy  B.  Gilman,  Foxcroft;  Araminta  R.  Greely,  Foxcroft; 
Jerusha  R.  Holmes,  Foxcroft;  Clarissa  W.  Holmes,  Foxcroft;  Sarah 
W.  Herrick,  Harmony;  Sarah  E.  Haskell.  Foxcroft;  Eliza  Ann  Haskell, 
Minot;  Mary  E.  Kidder,  Dover;  Susan  H.  Leavitt,  Foxcroft;  Sarah  A. 
Moulton,  Foxcroft;  Harriet  X.  McLanathan,  Dover;  Emeline  D.  Mc- 
Lanathan,  Dover;  Mary  A.  B.  Mitchell,  Dover;  Susan  B.  Muzzy.  Fox- 
croft; Nancy  W.  Palmer,  Dover;  Mary  Ann  Palmer,  Barnard;  Susan 
M.  Parsons,  Foxcroft;  Mary  G.  Robinson,  Dover;  Jane  G.  Stevens, 
Guilford;  Huldah  G.  Stevens,  Guilford;  Amanda  Thompson,  Sanger- 
ville; Deborah  H.  Wingate,  Sebec;  Louisa  M.  Wyman,  Dover;  Elizabeth 
D.  Walker.  Dover:  Cordelia  Weston,  Foxcroft)  Sarah  W.  Winston, 
Foxcroft;  Cynthia  J.  Young,  Foxcroft. 


SUMMARY 

Number  of  Males    52 

Number  of  Females    44 

Total   :   96 


APPARATUS 

Valuable  apparatus  for  illustrating  Electricity  and  Pneumatics  has 
lately  been  purchased  and  is  in  constant  use. 


EXPENSES 
Board — from  $1.00  to  SI. 50  per  week. 


TUITION 

In  common  English  Studies,  $2.75  per  term. 
High  English  Studies,  $3.25  per  term. 
Languages,  $3.75  per  term. 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  MAINE,  BY  ONE  OF  HER  MOST 
BRILLIANT  AND  INTELLECTUAL  SONS 

CHARLES  P.  BARNES 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine 

At  the  Colby  Commencement  dinner,  Wednesday,  June  18,  1924, 
Chief  Justice  Cornish,  Chairman  of  the  Colby  College  Board  of  Trustees, 
announced  that  as  Governor  Baxter  could  not  be  present  to  respond- 
to  the  toast  "Maine,"  he  would  present  Justice  Charles  P.  Barnes, 
of  the  class  of  189.2,  recently  elevated  to  the  Judicial  Bench  by  Gov- 
ernor  Baxter. 

Mr.  Barnes  responded  in  part  as  follows: 

Wave-washed  and  crowned  with  the  murmuring  pine  and  the 
hemlock,  first  of  the  western  world  to  throw  back  from  her  Katahdin 
crown  the  enkindling  shafts  of  each  new-born  day;  girt  with  in- 
numerable islands,  nestling  'gainst  her  shores,  a  goodly  land, 
watered  by  mighty  rivers,  and  gemmed  with  full  three  thousand 
lakes  and  ponds,  Maine  lay  almost  uninhabited  of  the  Red  Men 
when  the  tiny  shallops  of  our  adventurous  ancestry  came  pricking 
o'er  the  deep. 

In  times  of  storm,  and  the  stress  of  winter,  a  bold  front  Maine 
proffers  to  the  thrust  and  surge  of  the  all-reducing  sea,  and  from  her 
lofty  headlands  the  racing  billows  of  the  storm-swept  ocean  breaks 
its  wrath  upon  the  resisting  crags  of  Schooner  Head  on  Mount 
Desert  and  the  sullen  sides  of  Monhegan. 

Presage  and  prophecy  of  the  Maine  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
early  explorers  found,  as  witness  the  shell  heaps  of  Pemaquid, 
and  many  another  resting  place  where  the  canoes  of  the  sweet 
inland  waters  meet  the  salty  surf  of  ocean,  that,  in  the  former 
times  the  shores  of  Maine  were  the  summer  resorts  of  the  Red 
Indian,  who,  from  the  headwaters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
lakes  that  stretch  from  Champlain  to  Superior,  had  been  long 
accustomed  to  enjoy  Maine's  incomparable  summer,  and  exchange 
for  the  flesh  and  corn  of  his  native  haunts  the  sea-foods  of  her 
shores,  in  state  of  nature  so  profusely  strewn  with  inviting  viands. 

Our  civilization  spread  from  westward  toward  the  east, 
radiated  from  the  Piscataqua,  not  the  St.  Croix.  We  were  Anglo- 
Saxons,  Royalists,  Pilgrims,  and,  coincident  with  the  first  log 
huts,  we  established  at  old  Agamenticus,  Gorgeana,  York,  the 
Rule  of  Law. 
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Note  the  expression  of  our  Chief  Justice: — "The  Anglo-Saxon 
is  the  natural  lover  and  defender  of  ordered  freedom.  Wherever 
he  goes,  Law  and  Order  go;  wherever  he  settles  they  are  estab- 
lished." 

The  Church,  the  Court,  twin  pillars  of  civilization,  these  we 
set  up  as  soon  as  we  set  our  feet  upon  the  strand,  and  a  common 
law  court  has  wrought  for  us,  within  the  borders  of  our  present 
state,  for  now  almost  a  full  three  hundred  years. 

And  from  the  very  first,  to  Maine  the  world  said,  "Give." 
The  pine  of  Maine,  the  choicest  "mast  pine"  as  sea-faring  men 
named  them,  first  attracted  those  who  fit  and  furnish  vessels 
to  wrest  a  living  from  the  deep,  and  sea-men  established  ship 
yards  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  that  would  float  their  timber  to  the 
coast. 

Up  the  mighty  St.  John,  the  engineers  of  the  Admirals  of 
England  pushed  the  light  canoes  of  the  Indian  into  the  placid 
Aroostook,  and  the  giant  trees,  spar  timber  par  excellence,  were 
marked  with  the  "broad  arrow"  of  the  Mistress  of  the  Sea,  later 
to  be  felled  and  floated  to  the  ocean,  as  aforetime  they  had  been 
brought  down  the  Kennebec  and  Androscoggin  from  the  shores 
of  our  inland  seas,  Moosehcad  and  Mooselucmaguntic,  while 
the  poor,  tenant  farmer,  wresting  himself  from  the  serfdom  of 
Europe,  cleared  of  their  forest  growth  the  ancient  flood-plains 
of  our  rivers,  and  plowed  the  natural  meadows  where  the  Indian 
had,  from  time  immemorial,  scratched  in  a  handful  of  the  kernels 
of  his  corn;  and  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  American  colonization 
period  the  produce  of  the  settlers  within  our  territory  returned 
them  enough  for  their  needs,  and  to  spare,  as  marts  grew  up  and 
demand  was  made  by  their  neighbors  toward  the  south. 

The  narrowing  of  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain  as  it  thrust  itself 
north  from  Chesapeake  Bay,  brought  the  water  that  sought  the  ocean 
level,  over  our  domain,  in  tumbling  haste  through  cascades  and 
over  rips  and  falls,  tumultuously  to  the  sea;  and  this  power  was 
early  harnessed  by  the  white  man  to  grind  the  Indian  meal,  his 
flour,  and  to  shape  for  the  supply  of  the  needs  of  a  world,  the  timber 
that  stood  then  so  thickly  on  our  lands,  and  today  covers  fourteen 
million  acres. 

First  in  importance  from  whatever  standpoint,  our  farmers 
claimed  the  soil;  but  none  the  less-needed,  and  no  less  valuable 
to  her  population,  the  manufacturers,  the  mill-men  pushed  their 
ponderous  machinery  into  the  ever  retiring  fringe  of  the  forest, 
and  expended  their  native  ingenuity  in  equipping  our  mill-sites 
with  wealth-producing  towns. 

Oh,  our  forbears  in  Maine  were  purely  frontiersmen!  First 
the  coast,  then  the  adjacent  plain,  and  then  each  gullied  run  where 
power  could  be  developed. 
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Maine  was  no  Kansas,  pure  glebe-land  open  to  the  sun.  Maine 
was  no  Florida,  with  its  lazy  seasons  dragging  through  twelve 
months  of  summer;  and,  as  they  donned  their  furs,  or  swathed 
themselves  in  wool,  to  withstand  the  hostile  chill  of  her  winter 
season,  the  men  of  Maine  caught  and  held  in  their  very  fiber  the 
will  to  resist  the  wind's  will,  and  the  sturdy  hardihood  that  defied 
the  frost. 

Fighting  the  battle  of  life  and  winning  not  only  the  conquest  over 
themselves,  our  stalwart  people  became  versed  in  the  rudiments 
of  civil  government,  until,  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  our 
country  squires,  with  the  far-seeing  statesmen  of  what  were  then 
the  cities  of  our  State,  went  up  to  Boston,  "to  help  William  King 
make  a  State." 

So  we  wrote  a  Constitution  for  our  Government,  and  then 
there  is  a  world  of  wisdom  in  what  our  premier  editorial  writer 
said  the  other  day: 

"Most  of  us  have  to  be  governed.  God  ordained  that  few  men 
are  able  to  govern  themselves.  Our  fathers  in  1820  set  up  a 
Legislature  to  make  Laws;  a  Governor  to  execute  Laws;  not  to 
compel  the  Legislature  to  make  his  kind  of  laws;  a  Court  to 
interpret  laws;  and  established  individual  rights  as  the  fourth 
element,  the  right  to  name  the  members  of  the  Legislature  and 
the  Governor.'' 

And  this  same  writer  comments  as  follows: 

"But  it  never  was  and  never  can  be  the  plan  under  this  Constitu- 
tion of  ours  for  the  people  to  make  the  laws." 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  sedulously 
avoided  any  reference  to  Deity.  But  the  first  amendment,  Article 
One  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  ratified  by  Congress  in  1791,  provided: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibit  the  free  exercise  thereof/' 

Our  fathers,  thirty  years  later,  enacted,  as  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  Maine: 

"All  men  have  a  natural  and  unalienable  right  to  worship 
Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences, 
and  no  one  shall  be  hurt,  molested  or  restrained  in  his  person, 
liberty  or  estate  for  worshiping  God  in  the  manner  and  season 
most  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  nor  for  his 
religious  professions  or  sentiments,  provided  he  does  not  disturb 
the  public  peace,  nor  obstruct  others  in  their  religious  worship." 

Feuds  and  persecutions,  adhered  to  in  the  name  of  religion, 
were  but  incidents  of  the  times,  so  many  of  our  colonies  were 
formed  on  the  principle  that  the  majority  should  say  to  the  new- 
comer, "You  will  be  damned  if  you  don't  worship  with  us,  and  we 
will  be  damned  but  you  shall." 

Have  we  progressed  from  that  time,  when,  for  conscience 
sake,  Roger  Williams  was  thrust  out  to  the  heathen  Narragansett- 
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when  the  witch  swung  at  her  gibbet?  Ninety-five  years  ago,  an 
anti-Masonic  rage  swept  through  our  country,  the  Morgan  excite- 
ment. It  closed  many  Masonic  lodges,  and  suspended  many  more. 
Old  Oxford  Lodge,  organized  in  1807,  wherein  and  subsequent  to  said 
date,  the  speaker  was  made  a  Mason,  away  down  here  in  Maine, 
could  not  maintain  its  meetings  against  the  frenzy  of  the  popular 
excitement;  and  from  1S51  to  1S54  the  absence  of  records  shows 
no  activity,  to  the  satisfaction  of  many  other  societies,  the  then 
Catholic  societies  as  fully  as  others.    Both  are  now  flourishing. 

A  Maine  historian,  one  who  has  received  a  degree  at  Colby 
College  and  today  sits  with  us  at  this  banquet,  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Sprague's  Journal  of  Maine  History,  has  said: 

44  The  forty-ninth  session  of  the  Imperial  Council, 
Ancient  Arabic  Order,  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine, 
was  held^  in  the  city  of  Washington  in  June  of  the  present 
year. 

"This  order,  commonly  known  as  'The  Shriners,' 
is  a  branch  of  Free  Masonry  in  America. 

<4The  Knights  of  Columbus  is  one  of  the  strong  arms 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  America.  That  church 
as  a  religious  denomination  does  not  sanction  Free  Mason- 
ry. Yet  when  the  Nobles  visited  Washington,  the  doors 
of  the  temple  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  in  that  city, 
were  opened  wide  to  welcome  and  entertain  them  with 
their  old  war-time  slogan  heard  over  the  seas  in  the  lurid 
days,  'Everybody  welcome,  and  everything  free.'  It 
was  an  outburst  of  the  spirit  of  true  Christian  fraternity. 
It  was  also  a  sublime  manifestation  of  American  tolerance 
and  true  Americanism.  Bigotry,  intolerance,  race  hatred 
and  narrow  sectarianism  can  never  survive  in  such  national 
atmosphere  as  that.  It  must  ever  perish  on  American 
soil." 

Our  state-makers,  in  1820,  provided  liberally,  out  of  their 
slender  means,  for  the  education  of  our  people,  recording  in  Article 
VIII  of  our  Constitution: 

"A  general  diffusion  of  the  advantages  of  education  being 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people; 
to  promote  this  important  object,  the  Legislature  are  authorized, 
and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  require  the  several  towns  to  make 
suitable  provision,  at  their  own  expense,  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  public  schools;"  and  contemplation  on  the  next 
paragraph  will  quell  a  lot  of  the  turmoil  that  a  Maine  citizen  has 
been  attempting  to  stir  up. 

It  runs  on  this  wise:  4'And  it  shall  further  be  their  duty  to 
encourage  and  suitably  endow,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  people  may  authorize,  all  academies,  colleges 
and  seminaries  of  learning  within  the  State." 
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No  other  state  in  the  Union,  save  one,  in  its  raising  of  a  common 
school  fund,  has  the  same  method  as  has  Maine. 

In  our  state  none  of  the  Godless  rich  or  conscienceless  wealthy 
lias  been  known  to  leave  his  money  for  the  cause  of  education, 
perhaps  realizing  that  his  worthless  progeny  would  fast  enough 
scatter  his  ill-gotten  gains;  hut.  as  consecrated  souls  have  passed 
from  life,  through  all  the  years  of  our  history,  it  has  been  the  practice 
of  such  men  and  women  to  leave  a  portion  of  their  estate  to  endow 
colleges  and  academies. and  while  not  the  invariable  rule,  it  was  the 
common  practice  in  the  early  days  of  the  State,  for  such  donors 
to  provide  that  the  school  to  be  aided  should  be  a  school  of  the  relig- 
ious denomination,  whose  prayers  the  devisor  had  learned  to  prattle 
at  his  mother's  knee;  or,  maybe,  an  estate  was  granted  on  which 
some  religious  denominat  ion  was  charged  to  build  a  temple  of  learning. 

These  colleges  and  academies,  so  endowed,  have  furnished 
Maine  many  of  her  staunchest,  truest  sons,  and  are  to  this  day  so 
returning  to  the  state,  the  country  and  the  world  at  large,  the 
bread  that  saintly  men  and  women  cast  upon  the  waters. 

Toil,  labor,  deprivation,  self-denial  the  fathers  and  mothers 
practiced  that  their  sons  and  daughters  might  attend  an  academy 
or  college,  and  Maine  still  retains  in  her  Legislature  the  right, 
if  a  majority  so  resolves,  in  times  of  stress,  to  bridge  over,  with  a 
few  dollars  from  the  state  treasury  a  gap  that  otherwise  might 
engulf  and  stop  the  work  of  such  schools  as  these. 

With  the  ideals  of  our  fathers,  with  the  material  of  which 
Settlers  and  frontiersmen  were  made,  with  the  urge  and  necessity 
of  continuous  effort  in  order  to  survive,  which  our  climate  forces 
upon  us,  Maine  has  progressed,  with  a  healthy,  stable  increase 
and  growth,  furnishing,  to  all  the  new  commonwealths  of  the 
west  and  the  northwest,  men  who  perpetuate  the  Maine  idea  of 
government  and  Maine  men's  ideals  of  civilization. 

Throughout  the  years  when  the  first  acts  of  the  building  up 
of  these  commonwealths  was  on  the  boards,  estimable  in  peace, 
Maine's  sons  were  loyal  in  war.  The  first  naval  victory  in  America's 
contest  with  her  mother  country  was  the  capture  of  the  "Margue- 
riia"  in  the  harbor  of  Machias,  by  a  group  of  Irish-English  farmers 
and  village  men,  pitch-fork  for  cutlass,  and  a  veritable  lust  for 
liljcrty,  their  only  equipment. 

Call  at  the  old  Burnham  Tavern,  at  Machias,  the  shrine  of 
lover-  of  liberty,  and  muse  some  day  on  the  thoughts  and  deeds 
r,f  the  men  and  women  who  handled  the  implements  with  which 
that  spacious  building  is  filled. 

W  hen  Washington,  with  his  calm  assurance  of  eventual  victory, 
»ed  his  eleven  thousand  soldiers  on  his  unwavering  faith  in  the 
outcome,  and  clothed  them  with  little  more  than  the  habiliments 
c>f  modesty  against  the  winter  terrors  of  Valley  Forge,  1008  officers 
and  men  of  Maine  kept  with  him  their  virtuous  vigil. 
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Chamberlain's  stand  on  Little  Round  Top,  at  Gettysburg; 
the  uncomplaining  endurance  of  fever,  and  the  patient  submission 
to  the  toll  of  needless  death  in  the  war  for  the  freedom  of  Cuba; 
the  unparalleled  contribution  of  Maine  through  her  first  regiment 
of  volunteers,  and  her  unstinted  response  to  the  draft,  in  the  World 
War,  may  be  cited  to  settle  any  doubt  that  the  virility  of  the  fathers 
has  been  in  a  measure  transmitted  through  generation  after  gen- 
eration, to  self-respecting  sons. 

And  now,  with  the  nation  arriving  at  a  period  where  there  is 
play-time  in  the  life  of  each  and  all,  just  as  the  Iroquois  journeyed 
on  the  old  trail  from  the  Seven  Islands  in  the  Saint  John  through 
the  Aroostook  River  and  down  the  Penobscot  to  its  mouth,  for  a 
period  of  feasting  on  our  shores,  over  every  trail  and  railway, 
through  the  sunny  summer  months,  come  countless  hosts  of  people 
seeking  the  recuperation  and  the  recreation  that  our  forests,  our 
inland  waters,  or  our  sun-lit  beaches,  and  the  plunging  rhythm 
of  our  wind-driven  tides  can  instill  in  tired  bodies  and  the  healing 
that  such  surroundings  give  to  weary  minds,  jaded  nerves;  sweet 
bells  jangling  out  of  tune. 

And  this  is  Maine's  peculiar  contribution  to  the  life  of  the  nation. 
Through  all  the  years  she  has  sent  out  her  sons  to  meet  the  demands 
of  American  life  on  every  field;  today  she  is  distinguished  from 
any  other  state  in  the  United  States  by  her  attractions  that  are 
the  gift  of  nature,  and  to  the  wise  man  irresistible;  Maine,  the 
land  of  the  sky-blue  water,  of  the  songs  of  the  birds  and  the  trees. 

She  would  give  not  the  plodding  dullard,  stumbling  incom- 
prehending  to  his  task;  she  would  give  the  clear-eyed  scholar, 
who,  with  step  assured,  foresees  his  certain  future  and  marches, 
as  to  music,  from  concept  to  completion.  And  to  this  end  Maine 
gave,  a  century  ago,  charters  to  colleges,  and,  in  never  failing,  and 
annually  augmenting  stream  has  since  given,  the  out-put  of  those 
colleges  to  be  the  leaders  of  a  people,  leaders  to  whom  Liberty 
was  more  than  vision,  the  hoped-for  fruition  of  the  distant  future, 
like  the  mountains  to  Aeneas,  ever-receding  on  the  view,  but 
leaders  to  whom  liberty  was  the  established  and  inalienable  birth- 
right of  the  humblest  and  weakest,  as  of  the  proud  and  the  mighty. 

Maine,  loveliest  of  lands  under  the  summer  sun,  and  pulsing 
with  vigor  for  those  who  are  learning  to  avail  themselves  of  her 
winter  joys,  she  is  giving  today,  with  free  hand  and  warm  heart 
to  home  folk  and  to  the  stranger  within  her  gates,  the  choicest 
gifts  of  her  store. 

Giving,  through  institutions  like  our  Alma  Mater,  the  opportu- 
nities that  make  the  plow  boy  President,  and  the  masters  of  her  river 
commerce,  pilot  -  of  ships  of  state;  giving,  through  her  veneration  of 
the  Saxon's  "ordered  freedom/'  to  the  diffident  farm  lad  the 
equipment  that  she  deems  sufficient  to  endow  him  to  sit  with  those 
who  mete  out  justice  to  the  weak  and  the  bewildered  in  the  melee 
of  our  daily  strife. 
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Resources,  altitude  and  latitude  do  not  make  a  state.  They 
affect  a  state  by  their  influence  on  its  people. 

A  bit  of  resistance  to  harden  him: 

A  portion  of  soil  to  force  him  to  rise; 

The  tang  of  frost  to  set  the  blood  racing  in  his  veins. 

The  memory  of  ancestry  of  worth,  and  the  vision  that  a  college 
like  ours  has  always  given,  these,  with  the  rivalry  of  stalwart 
brothers,  these  are  the  gifts  of  Maine,  loved  state,  cherishing 
home,  fair  haven  of  welcome  to  sons  and  daughters  returning  after 
having  journeyed  far. 

TALLEYRAND'S  OATH  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

By  William  Otis  Sawrtelle 

T  THE  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Bangor  His- 
torical Society,  April  29,  1924,  there  was  shown  a 
photostat  cop}'  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  which 
Talleyrand  took  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
and  to  the  United  States  of  America.  As  this 
document  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  tradition 
long  current  in  the  Mount  Desert  region  that 
Prince  Talleyrand  was  born  there,  the  story  having  appeared  in 
this  Jourxal,  volume  XL  pp.  131-144,  Mr.  Sprague  has  asked 
me  to  relate  briefly  how  this   lost  document  was  finally  located. 

Rev.  George  W.  Lincoln,  Librarian  of  the  University  Club  of 
Philadelphia,  first  called  my  attention  to  a  book  by  Bernard  de 
La  Combe  on  the  Private  Life  of  Talleyrand,  Paris,  1910,  in  which 
appears  the  text  of  this  oath  with  a  reference  to  the  Memoirs  of 
Matthew  Clarkson  who  was  mayor  of  Philadelphia  in  1794.  In 
this  latter  book  is  printed  the  English  version  of  the  oath,  though 
no  information  is  given  as  to  where  or  how  it  was  obtained. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  in  detail  how  a  search  for  this  im- 
portant Talleyrand  item  was  conducted  in  which  I  was  assisted 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Lincoln,  Dr.  Thomas  Montgomery,  Librarian  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania:  Mr.  Ernest  G.  SpofTord, 
Secretary  of  the  same  society;  Dr.  Minis  Hayes,  Secretary  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia;  Col.  Henry  A.  DuPont, 
of  Wilmington,  Del.;  Dr.  John  G.  Fitzpatrick,  Director  of  the 
Document  Division  of  the  Congressional  Library;  Mr.  Julius 
Tuttle,  Librarian  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and 
several  others. 

The  first  real  clue  was  located  in  a  manuscript  by  Samuel 
Brock  in  the  possession  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  dealing  with 
reminiscences  of  deceased  members  of  the  Society,  wherein  appears 
a  somewhat  lengthy  account  of  Talleyrand.    Brock  says;    "I  may 
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say  in  passing  that  I  saw  in  Peale's  Museum,  in  March,  1808> 
the  Original  Oath,  under  gilt  frame  and  glass,  which  this  distin- 
guished exile  took  when  he  swore  fidelity  as  a  Citizen  of  true 
allegiance  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  signed  with  his  own 
hand,  Charles  Mauris  Talleyrand  Perigord." 

All  attempts  to  trace  this  paper,  "under  gilt  frame  and  glass," 
seen  by  Mr.  Breck  in  1808,  were  without  result,  though  I  was 
assisted  by  Mr.  Horace  Wells  Sellers,  a  descendant  of  Charles 
Willson  Peale,  and  the  authority  on  anything  relating  to  this 
famous  artist;  by  Mr.  Jordan,  curator  of  Independence  Hall, 
and  by  the  office  staff  of  Mayor  Kendrick,  of  Philadelphia. 

There  still  remained,  however,  the  many  manuscript  collections 
located  in  Boston  and  although  I  had  written  to  several  friends, 
stating  the  object  of  my  search,  their  replies  were  not  very  reas- 
suring. On  a  recent  visit  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
Mr.  Julius  Tuttle  began  a  diligent  search  and  it  was  not  long 
before  there  was  located  in  the  Pickering  Papers,  liii.  230,  the 
following  document,  at  the  top  of  which  is  the  word  "Copy/'  but 
in  a  different  hand  and  in  a  later  ink: 

"I  Charles  Maurice  de  Talleyrand  Perigord  formerly  Administra- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Paris,  son  of  Joseph  Daniel  de  Talleyrand 
Perigord  a  general  in  the  armies  of  France,  born  at  Paris  and 
arrived  at  Philadelphia  from  London  DO  SWEAR  that  I  will 
be  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  that 
I  will  not  at  any  time  wilfully  and  knowingly  do  any  matter  or 
thing  prejudicial  to  the  freedom  and  independence  thereof." 

Ch  Mau  de  Tallevrand-Perigord. 

"Sworn  the  19th  May  1794 
Before 

Matth  Clarkson 
Mayor" 

Dr.  Worthington  Ford,  to  whom  this  document  was  shown, 
pronounced  the  Talleyrand  signature  an  original  autograph  and 
I  had  with  me  a  fac-simile  of  Clarkson 's  autograph.  There  is 
thus  no  question  that  the  oath  in  the  possession  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society  is  an  original;  that  the  document  was  signed 
in  duplicate,  one  for  Pennsylvania,  the  other  for  the  United  States, 
and  that  Timothy  Pickering  in  his  official  capacity  acquired  the 
Government  copy,  as  he  was,  in  1795,  Secretary  of  State. 

Curious  it  is,  that  in  trailing  the  Pennsylvania  copy  of  the  oath 
the  Government  copy  should  have  been  bagged.  But  where  is 
the  document  that  Mr.  Samuel  Breck  recorded  as  having  been 
seen  in  Peale's  Museum  in  March,  1808?  It,  too,  may  yet  appear 
in  some  unlikely  place  and  its  discovery  would  be  of  considerable 
interest  though  shorn  somewhat  of  importance  now  that  one 
original  has  been,  thanks  to  Mr.  Tuttle,  located. 
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TURNER,  MAINE,  CENTENNIAL,  NOVEMBER  23,  1923 

Address  by  Mr.  Justice  Hale  of  the  United  States  District 

Court 


Mr.  President  and  Turner  Friends: 

HE  Town  of  Turner  has  shown  its  usual  wisdom  and 
good  sense  in  providing  for  a  fund  to  be  invested 
for  a  term  of  a  hundred  years,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  town,  especially  its  educational  interests.  No 
more  fitting;  Turner  memorial  could  be  made.  The 
Committee  says:  ''The  money  will  be  actively  used 
by  the  principals  for  a  century,  and  in  reality  used 
through  all  the  centuries  to  come."  It  is  a  wise  suggestion  that 
the  givers  make  a  personal  message  declaring  their  "views  and 
visions  of  1923  for  a  stronger  and  purer  democracy,  because 
where  there  is  no  vision  and  no  civic  sacrifice  in  your  town,  state,  , 
nation  or  the  world,  democracy  will  perish.*' 

Here  you  will  have  a  storehouse  for  all  time.  Let  us  picture 
the  opening  of  this  storehouse  by  Turner  people  one  hundred 
3'ears  from  now,  in  2023.  A  hundred  years.  It  appeals  to  the 
imagination.  As  applied  to  the  millions  of  years  our  world  has 
been  whirling  through  space,  it  is  nothing;  it  is  a  breath.  As 
compared  with  the  thousands  of  years  of  human  history,  it  is  a  > 
watch  in  the  night. 

When  you  see  the  Tut-Ankh-Amen  actually  in  the  flesh — 
his  own  flesh — the  ages  look  small.  As  you  stand  at  the  tombs  of  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  and  see  before  you  the  real  body  of  a  king  who 
reigned  three,  four  or  five  thousand  years  ago,  a  century  is  but  a 
few  days.  But  as  applied  to  the  life  of  an  American  town,  one 
hundred  years  is  a  great  span. 

The  New  England  town  is  newer  than  we  realize.    A  century  \ 
is  about  a  third  of  the  years  of  American  history,  going  back  to 
Plymouth,    Popham,   and   Richmond's   Island.    Multiply  your 
century  by  three,  and  you  find  here  a  wilderness  of  savages,  touched 
only  at  two  or  three  points,  upon  the  coast,  by  English  adventurers. 

A  century  is  a  quarter  of  the  years  since  Magellan  knocked 
at  the  front  door  of  the  new  world.  A  few  months  ago,  I  sailed 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  pictured  the  old  hero  standing 
there,  on  his  deck,  looking  out  to  the  West,  into  an  unknown 
world,  to  a  half  of  the  globe  which  had  never  been  opened  to  the 
sight  of  civilized  man.  Balboa  had  crossed  the  Isthmus  and  seen  i 
the  Pacific  from  a  peak  in  Darien:  but  he  did  not  know  it  was  an 
ocean.  It  was  left  to  Magellan  to  open  the  door  of  a  hemisphere; 
and  this  was  only  four  hundred  years  ago. 
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Judge  U.  S.  District  Court 
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I  had  just  been  around  the  world  and  got  a  little  used  to  the 
ways  of  eastern  thought.  To  the  Oriental,  events  five  thousand 
or  six  thousand  years  old  are  fresh  and  vivid;  but  here  is  a  page  of 
recent  American  history.  As  Fiske  has  said,  the  new  world  is 
newer  than  we  think.  The  great-great-grandfathers  of  people 
now  living  might  have  seen  Magellan.  Gorges  and  the  Pilgrims 
who  came  in  the  "Mayflower"  are  a  hundred  years  nearer:  only 
one  long  life  between  them  and  Joseph  Sylvester.  The  lives  of 
only  two  men  stand  between  them  and  Daniel  Staples,  Thomas 
and  Elisha  Records,  Joseph  Leavitt  and  Abner  Phillips,  who 
walked  into  this  town  with  axes  on  their  shoulders,  in  1772:  and 
then  in  less  than  one  life  came  those  whom  we  remember,  Job 
Prince,  Philo  Clark,  and  your  father  and  mine. 

We  get  an  idea  of  a  century  by  looking  at  one  that  has  passed. 
See  how  quickly  it  has  gone;  see  what  was  happening  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

First:  In  this  good  old  Town  of  Turner.  It  has  been  a  town, 
you  know,  since  1786,  the  47th  town  of  the  State,  and  at  once  one 
of  the  most  prosperous.  It  was  named  for  Reverend  Charles 
Turner,  an  intimate  friend  of  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Adams. 
The  Reverend  Charles  was  an  historic  person  in  his  town  of  Scituate; 
he  moved  into  this  town  in  1791 :  he  preached  here  and  in  Hallowell 
for  several  years.  Timothy  Howe,  the  Turner  historian,  says 
of  him  "that  the  town  was  named  for  him  because  of  his  character 
and  service,  both  in  Turner  and  in  Scituate." 

He  notes  that  Charles  Turner  had  been  in  the  front  ranks  of  the 
Massachusetts  Senate,  "as  a  beacon  light,  to  direct  its  councils, 
through  the  gloomy  and  portentous  struggles  of  the  Revolution." 
You  remember  that  the  town  had  been  the  Township  of  Sylvester 
Canada,  granted  to  Captain  Joseph  Sylvester  in  the  invasion 
of  Canada  under  Sir  William  Phips  in  1690.  The  grant  con- 
tained the  provision  "that  the  grantees  within  six  years  settle 
thirty  families  in  the  town,  build  a  house  for  public  worship,  and 
settle  a  learned  Protestant  Minister,  and  lay  out  one  sixty-fourth 
part  of  said  town  for  the  use  of  the  first  settled  Minister,  and  one 
other  sixty-fourth  part  for  the  use  of  the  Ministry,  and  one  other 
sixty-fourth  part  for  a  Grammar  School,  and  one  sixty-fourth  part  for 
the  use  of  Harvard  College." 

The  first  records  of  town  meeting  show  that  the  schools'  were 
the  leading  thought  of  Turner,  coupled  at  first  with  the  ministry 
of  the  Gospel.  In  1921  I  had  the  pleasure  of  giving  an  address 
here  on  the  early  schools  of  Turner.  I  traced  the  growth  of  the 
Turner  schools  from  the  first  town  meeting  in  Turner,  in  1787. 
The  next  year,  1788,  the  first  school  was  taught  in  town,  as  appears 
by  an  old  Gazeteef  of  Maine — a  private  school  on  the  Lower  Street, 
taught  by  Arthur  Bradman. 
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Then  followed  the  years  of  building  school-houses  and  pro- 
moting education,  until  1S16,  when  Mr.  Greeley  in  his  ecclesiastical 
notes  says:  "Up  to  that  time  more  than  six  years  passed  away  and 
gross  darkness  covered  the  people,  the  meeting-houses  not  being  open 
and  the  schools  being  ill  attended."  I  traced  the  record  of  the 
two  funds — the  ministerial  fund  and  the  Turner  Grammar  School 
fund,  and  then  the  history  of  the  fall  schools  of  Turner,  until  it  culmin- 
ated in  the  beneficence  of  Mr.  Leavitt  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Leavitt  Institute. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  history  of  Turner  town  meetings 
as  recorded  by  Rev.  William  R.  French.  D.D.,  in  his  valuable 
history  of  Turner.  The  last  town  meeting  which  he  notes  was 
in  1822.  At  that  time  Thomas  Merrill  was  moderator  and  Joseph 
Bonney,  town  clerk;  Thomas  Merrill,  John  Blake  and  Dr.  Philip 
Bradford  were  the  selectmen.  Some  of  us  here  can  remember 
John  Blake  and  Dr.  Bradford.  Dr.  Bradford  helped  to  bring 
into  the  world  most  of  the  citizens  of  Turner  just  before  my  birth, 
including  my  brothers  and  sisters.  He  was  the  physician  of  the 
town  before  Dr.  Henry  D.  Irish,  the  father  of  Dr.  Henry  L.  Irish, 
who  has  done  so  much  in  late  years  for  the  town. 

We  get  a  glimpse  at  the  change  in  law  and  in  sentiment  in 
Turner  and  the  State  when  we  read  in  the  records  of  the  town 
meeting  of  1822,  that  the  selectmen,  treasurer  and  town  clerk 
licensed  William  Harris,  Alden  Blossom,  Isaac  Chase  to  sell  strong 
liquors  for  one  year,  and  Alden  Blossom  and  David  Talbot  to 
be  inn-holders.  Think  of  the  change.  Now,  for  three-quarters 
of  a  century,  Turner  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  Maine  towns 
in  pushing  forward  the  growing  temperance  sentiment:  and  so 
she  has  helped  to  lead  the  nation  up  to  the  18th  Amendment  of 
the  Constitution. 

Now,  instead  of  the  historic  greetings  of  the  Governor  of  North 
Carolina  to  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  the  Governors  of  all 
the  States  meet  together  to  plan  ways  of  forwarding  prohibition 
enforcement.  And  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  when  the  roll 
of  Turner  is  called,  in  2023,  the  whole  English-speaking  world 
will  have  followed  America's  lead  in  temperance. 

I  ought  not  to  pass  the  subject  of  Turner's  beginning,  without 
speaking  of  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  July  7th,  1886,  the  most 
memorable  town  celebration  in  Turner  history  until  this  one  of 
today.  We  hardly  realize  that  almost  half  a  century  has  passed 
since  that  centennial.  A  few  of  us  here  remember  it.  You  will 
recall  the  address  of  Washington  Gilbert,  a  native  of  Turner, 
who  gave  a  local  touch  to  the  occasion  by  telling  the  story  of  the 
town  meetings  of  his  youthful  days,  when  Job  Prince  presided  and 
Captain  Pompelly  talked  about  the  practice  of  putting  up  the 
paupers  at  auction;  Stephen  Bray  always  expressed  his  views  with 
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freedom  and  candor:  and  Joe  House  edified  the  hoys  with  the 
equity  and  the  profound  philosophy  of  his  preaching. 

You  remember  the  speech  of  Elihu  B.  Washburn,  at  that  Cen- 
tennial meeting:.  lie  had  a  long  and  splendid  history  as  a  states- 
man and  a  diplomat.  He  was  the  representative  of  this  country 
at  the  Court  of  France  during  the  memorable  years  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  of  1S70.  He  was  in  Paris  during  the  siege.  He 
was,  you  know,  a  member  of  the  celebrated  family,  born  within  a 
few  miles  of  us  in  the  town  of  Livermore,  where  the  family  home 
is  still  kept  up,  and  is  one  of  the  historic  spots  of  Maine,  com- 
memorating, as  it  does,  this  great  family,  among  whom  was  our  cele- 
brated War  Governor,  Israel  Washburn. 

You  will  remember  that  Elihu  Washburn  recalled  Turner  men 
in  the  past.  Judge  Ezekiel  Whitman  had  lived  at  Turner  Village, 
Timothy  Howe  was  born  at  Richmond's  Corner  and  passed  his 
youth  there.  Mr.  Washburn  paid  a  glowing  tribute,  you  remember, 
to  my  brother,  Eugene,  then,  and  for  thirty  years,  a  Senator  of 
Maine,  and  succeeded,  after  a  lapse  of  six  years,  by  his  son  Frederick, 
named  for  my  brother,  whom  some  of  you  remember. 

Senator  Hale  could  not  be  present  on  that  Centennial  Day, 
but  he  wrote  a  personal  letter  vividly  recalling  old  Turner  scenes. 
A  part  of  this  letter,  relating  to  the  Grammar  School,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  bringing  to  your  attention  in  the  address  which  I  gave  to 
the  town  upon  the  Schools  of  Turner. 

And  then,  there  was  the  speech  of  Solon  Chase — the  speech  j 
sounds  like  Uncle  Solon.  Among  other  things  he  said:  "We  hope 
you  have  had  a  good  time.  We  did  not  all  leave  the  town:  some 
of  us  are  here;  and  we  are  going  to  stick;  so  that  when  you  come 
back  at  the  end  of  the  next  hundred  years  you  will  find  somebody 
here  to  welcome  you.    I  believe  you  have  had  a  good  time  today. 

*  *  *  As  for  myself  I  have  enjoyed  religion  hugely.  One  hundred 
years  have  gone  by  and  we  look  back  and  say:  'What  an  improve- 
ment has  been  made.'  A  hundred  years  ago  it  was  a  good  deal  of 
work  to  go  to  New  Gloucester  to  mill,  and  now  we  go  to  Milwaukee 
and  don't  think  of  it.  We  are  wise  in  our  day.  We  stand  up 
in  the  town  of  Turner  and  point  back  and  say  what  we  have  done. 

*  *  *  But,  let  me  tell  you,  when  the  next  hundred  years  have  gone 
by  they  will  have  'take  oftV  on  us  of  today.  *  *  *  They  will 
point  back  to  this  day  as  a  time  of  barbarism  when  they  didn't 
allow  women  to  vote.  We  have  cranks,  you  know;  lots  of  them. 
A  hundred  years  hence  they  will  look  back  to  the  cranks  of  today, 
and  call  them  far-seeing  philosophers.  Now  don't  let  us  think 
that  we  know  it  all;  don't  let  us  think  there  will  not  be  progress 
in  the  next  hundred  years.  *  *  *  We  want  you  to  come  back  at 
the  end  of  the  next  hundred  years,  and  if  we  are  not  all  here  then, 
there  will  be  someone  here  to  drive  them  steers." 
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So  much  for  Uncle  Solon.  He  had  the  Chase  sense.  It  seems, 
too,  that  he  had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  understood  some  mystery. 
He  had  vision.  He  talked  about  what  would  happen  in  a  hundred 
years.  Almost  half  of  that  time  has  gone  now,  and  see  how  many 
things  he  talked  about  have  happened. 

Now  broaden  out  a  little,  and  take  the  State,  a  hundred  years  ago 
in  1823.  It  had  been  a  State  only  between  two  or  three  years. 
Governor  King  had  just  retired:  Albion  K.  Parris  was  Governor, 
Prentiss  Mellon  was  Chief  Justice.  Judge  Ashur  Ware  had  just 
begun  his  44  years  of  service  as  U.  S.  District  Judge;  during  this 
time,  with  Judge  Story,  he  made  maritime  law  a  system  and  science. 
I  wish  I  could  see  the  Prentiss  Mellons  and  the  Ashur  Wares  of 
2023. 

When  Turner  became  a  town  the  population  of  the  State  was 
only  about  95.000.  When  Maine  became  a  State,  in  1S20,  the 
population  had  become  about  300.000;  and  it  now  is  nearly  800,000. 
There  were  no  cities  in  Maine  in  1823;  Portland  was  a  country 
town  and  did  not  become  a  city  until  1S23.  The  years  had  passed 
which  Mr.  Greeley  has  spoken  of,  when  in  the  religious  world, 
in  1816,  "gross  darkness  covered  the  land." 

The  most  memorable  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Maine  since 
the  time  of  Parson  Smith,  one  hundred  years  before,  was  Dr. 
Payson,  then  at  the  height  of  his  ministry  in  Portland.  Robert 
Jordan  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  hundred  years  before,  had 
served  the  Gorges  Government  on  Richmond's  Island  and  along 
the  shore.  But  his  ministry  was  not  memorable  merely  as  a 
religious  event ;  he  became  a  great  land  owner  of  the  York  County 
coast.  His  descendants,  to  the  eighth  and  ninth  generation,  are  now 
all  over  Maine.  With  some  pride  I  recount  that  my  son  Robert 
is  a  descendant  in  the  ninth  generation  from  Robert  Jordan. 

You  will  also  recall  the  memorable  ministry  of  Parson  Greeley 
in  Turner.  There  have  been  other  memorable  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  in  Turner,  which  I  have  not  time  to  recall.  I  know  there 
will  be  more  of  such  memorable  ministers  in  the  future  in  all  your 
denominations;  and  it  may  be  that,  in  the  future,  denominational 
life  will  be  emerged  in  one  common  church. 

The  history  of  Turner  teaches  us  that  in  the  future  we  may 
count  on  the  growth  of  Christianity  in  the  town.  I  cannot  help 
recalling  here,  what  the  historian  Wells  says  of  Christianity; 
and  Wells  certainly  is  not  a  partial  witness  for  the  Christian  religion; 

"Through  all  its  variations  and  corruptions  Christianity  has 
never  completely  lost  a  suggestion  of  a  devotion  to  God's  com- 
monwealth that  makes  the  personal  pomps  of  monarchs  and  rulers 
seem  like  the  insolence  of  an  over-dressed  servant  and  the  splendours 
and  gratifications  of  wealth  like  the  waste  of  robbers.7' 

From  the  beginning,  Maine  was  distinctly  an  agricultural 
State.    It  will  be  so,  I  suppose,  when  the  books  are  opened  in  2023. 
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Perhaps  our  farmers  will  be  still  bemoaning  abandoned  farms. 
I  hope  the  great  timber  land  corporations  will  so  conduct  judicious 
forestry  that  the  great  woods  of  Maine  will  still  be  great.  I  hope 
our  lakes  and  streams  will  have  added  millions  to  our  resources, 
and  the  "white  coal''  of  our  water  power  will  largely  replace  the 
black  coal  that  now  soils  and  distracts  and  threatens  us. 

And  what  will  the  summer  boarder  of  2023  be?  Will  he  cover 
the  three  thousand  miles  of  our  beautiful  coast  indention,  keep 
our  railroads  and  pay  our  taxes? 


When  we  wonder  what  the  century  has  in  store  for  us,  let  us 
widen  out  still  more  into  the  past.  Take  American  history;  look 
back  to  1823:  that  was  the  year  when  Monroe  enunciated  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  I  say  Monroe:  it  was  really  his  Secretary  of 
State,  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  announced,  in  the  Presidential 
message,  the  American  idea  that  any  attempt  by  European  powers 
to  reduce  the  former  Spanish  Colonies  of  America  to  obedience i 
would  be  regarded  as  unfriendliness  toward  the  United  States.  This 
warned  monarchies  from  our  shores  and  it  helped  Europe,  also, , 
to  get  rid  of  Kings.  That  was  a  memorable  era  in  America.  The 
slavery  question  first  took  form.  Franklin,  in  1790,  had  launched 
the  shafts  of  his  ridicule  at  the  upholders  of  slavery.  The  slave 
trade  had  been  abolished  in  Europe.  This  year  the  American 
State  began  to  take  up  the  agitation.  Simon  Bolivar,  the  South 
American  Liberator,  began  his  career. 

Think  what  the  world  was,  a  hundred  years  ago,  without  the» 
railroad,  the  telephone  or  telegraph,  the  automobile,  the  radio 
and  the  riding  in  the  sky. 

And  look  at  the  world  a  century  ago.  The  period  of  the  early 
Eighteen-Twenties  marked  the  so-called  slack  water  period  fol- 
lowing the  Napoleonic  catastrophe  in  Europe.  The  French  Rev- 
olution had  shriveled  the  heart  of  monarchy.  Ideas  were  fer- 
menting, which  resulted  in  the  gradual  evaporation  of  the  Divine 
Right  of  Kings:  and  now  monarchies  are  spoken  of  as  "historical 
indecencies."  The  Monroe  Doctrine  in  America  helped  Europe 
in  this  process  of  evaporation.  That  was  a  period  of  the  fermenta- 
tion of  ideas. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1823  and  1824  that  the  English 
House  of  Commons  first  conceded  the  right  of  labor  to  combine, 
as  well  as  capital.  From  this  has  sprung  the  evolution  of  trade 
unions  which  has  been  going  on  for  a  hundred  years,  whether  for 
good  or  evil  I  do  not  know. 

About  that  time  knowledge  in  the  arts  began  to  extend.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  the  mechanical,  as  well  as  of  the  industrial 
evolution.  A  little  later  came  the  first  fruits  of  the  development 
of  science.  Early  in  the  century  the  Watt  engine  was  applied 
to  transportation;  and  two  or  three  years  after  1823  the  first 
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railway  hot  ween  Liverpool  and  Manchester  was  opened.  Then 
followed  the  steamboat,  the  electric  telegraph,  and  later,  the 
telephone.  The  third  phase  came  later  when  a  new  type  of  engine 
materialized  in  which  the  expansive  use  of  an  explosive  mixture 
replaced  the  expansive  force  of  steam.  These  experiments  in 
science  are  the  things  which  fix  the  character  of  the  century  in 
which  we  are  living.  We  cannot  tell  how  far  they  are  a  prelude 
to  what  our  descendants  will  see  when  they  spread  out  the  memorials 
of  2023. 

John  Fiske  says:  "III  a  hundred  years,  with  a  population  of 
six  hundred  millions  in  the  United  States,  and  a  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
increase  in  power  in  other  parts  of  the  English-speaking  world, 
the  relative  weights  of  nations  will  be  different."  If  Fiske  is  right, 
they  who  open  the  Turner  roll,  in  2023,  will  see  a  world  covered  by 
English-speaking  people,  and  largely  by  the  United  States.  There 
will,  perhaps,  be  no  need  of  a  League  of  Nations;  the  League  of  the 
United  States  may  be  enough.  Certainly  a  league  of  people  who 
speak  English  will  be  enough. 


But  let  us  turn  to  the  economic  side.  With  all  our  population, 
social  philosophers  calculate  that  the  normal  evolution  of  our 
economic  life  must  create  such  a  shortage  of  coal  and  other  fuel 
resources  that,  "under  the  pressure  of  war,  our  available  coal 
would  vanish  in  two  years."  But,  then,  it  is  said  that  sometime 
in  the  next  hundred  years  our  coal-carrying  locomotives  will  be 
long  discarded;  for  electricity  works  twenty-four  hours  a  day, 
while  the  locomotive  which  has  to  carry  its  coal  on  its  back,  works 
only  eight  hours  a  day. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  better  not  to  guess  what  Turner  will  see 
in  the  world  a  hundred  years  from  today.  It  is  more  interesting 
to  ask  what  will  she  see  at  home?  There  will  surely  be  the  same 
smiling  hillsides  and  the  same  brooks  and  rivers.  Will  the  homes 
be  still  more  comfortable  and  happy?  Will  the  farmer  be  talking 
about  abandoning  his  farm,  or  will  he  be  figuring  his  surtax? 

It  seems,  however,  from  what  I  have  said,  that  the  social 
philosophers  assume  that  from  time  to  time  we  shall  have  the  "  pres- 
sure of  war."  I  fear  that  when  the  memorials  arc  spread  before 
our  people  in  2023,  they  will  find  a  story  of  wars  which  have  been, 
and  we  have  been  spared.  But  Turner  will  be  faithful  in  war,  as 
she  has  always  been  in  the  past.  : 

In  Mr.  French's  history,  from  pages  105  to  204,  he  makes  a  full  rec- 
ord of  Turner's  history  and  sacrifice  jn  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
.War  of  1812,  the  Aroostook  War  and  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 
That  record  alone  makes  Mr.  French's  history  beyond  all  price. 
Kow  we  have  the  Turner  record  in  the  Great  War.  Let  us  hope 
that  it  may  possibly  be  the  Great  War  when  the  books  £re  opened 
a  hundred  years  from  now. 
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Dr.  Irish  has  given  me  a  list  of  the  boys  from  Turner  who  served 
in  the  Great  War.  There  are  fifty-five  of  them,  I  think.  At 
least  one  lost  his  life — Austin  DeCosta.  I  fear  many  more  will 
not  survive  the  strain  and  pressure  and  stress  that  come  in  after 
life  from  the  hardships  of  the  war.  Let  this  day  be  a  memorial 
to  these  Turner  men  who  gave  their  service  and  sacrifice  for  the 
Nation.  Among  them  I  read  many  old  Turner  names.  I  append 
a  list  to  this  address.  You  know  them  all.  In  these  names 
you  have  an  investment  greater  and  dearer  than  in  the  money 
which  good  friends  have  contributed  to  this  memorial.  Your 
committee  has  told  you  how  money  investments  grow.  There  are 
other  investments  besides  and  beyond  money.  Let  money  grow. 
But  buy,  also,  shares  in  the  coming  generation  of  men  and  let  them 
grow.  Keep  shares  in  the  past  generation  and  let  them  grow. 
Keep  your  investment  in  the  memory  of  your  fathers — men  like 
Job  Prince  and  Philo  Clark  and  Dr.  Philip  Bradford  and  Dr. 
Henry  D.  Irish,  and  of  my  father,  James  Sullivan  Hale — and  let 
them  grow.  Above  all,  cherish  your  investment  in  the  memory 
of  the  men  named  here  who  gave  their  service  and  sacrifice  for 
Turner  in  the  Great  War — and  let  them  grow. 

"Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell; 
That  mind  and  soul,  according  well, 
May  make  one  music  as  before — 
But  vaster." 

Let  us  have  courage.  In  his  "  Outline  of  History,"  Mr.  Wells 
points  out  that  "hitherto,  man  has  been  living  in  a  slum,  amidst 
wars,  quarrels,  vengeance,  vanity,  shame,  taints,  hot  desires  and 
urgent  appetites.  He  has  scarcely  tasted  the  sweet  air  yet, 
and  the  great  freedom  of  the  world  that  science  has  enlarged  for 
him." 

He  closes  with  the  hope  that:  "Gathered  together  at  last 
under  the  leadership  of  man,  the  student  teacher  of  the  Universe, 
unified,  disciplined,  armed  with  the  secret  powers  of  the  atom, 
and  with  knowledge  as  yet  beyond  dreaming.  Life,  forever  dying, 
to  be  born  afresh,  forever,  young  and  eager,  will  presently  stand 
upon  this  earth  as  upon  a  footstool,  and  stretch  out  its  realm  amidst 
the  stars." 

None  of  us,  I  fear,  will  ever  stand  upon  that  footstool;  but  we 
can  hopefully  wait  to  see  it.  And  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  better 
for  us  to  look  over  into  the  promised  land,  even  if  we  leave  our 
poor  bodies  in  the  wilderness.  Some  of  us  have  not  very  long  to 
wait  in  the  wilderness.  Sometimes,  when  we  see  the  Great  Des- 
troyer sweep  away  a  contemporary,  we  Who  are  left  seem  to  our- 
selves, perhaps  boastfully,  .to  be  winners  In,  the  great  race;  we  are 
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only  waiters.  And  we  cannot  wait  long  enough  to  see  the  books 
opened  in  2023. 

But  we  can  almost  see  the  picture;  perhaps  they  will  gather  in 
this  very  spot.  The  Turner  hills  and  valleys  and  streams  will 
be  a  hundred  years  older,  but  not  much  changed.  The  birds  will 
sing,  and  little  brooks  will  murmur  on  their  way  to  the  river. 
The  great  work  of  nature  will  be  indifferent  to  our  passing;  and 
nature  in  Turner  will  care  just  as  little  as  nature  anywhere  for  those 
who  have  gone  before.  But  the  men  and  women  and  little  chil- 
dren of  Turner  will  be  here.  They  will  care.  They  will  be  brighter 
and  happier  and  better,  I  hope,  in  2023,  for  what  you  have  done 
in  1923. 


THE  SUMMER  CALL  TO  MAINE 

By  A.  L.  T.  Cummings 

Do  you  need  rest  from  your  labors? 

Come  to  Maine. 
Bring  your  family  and  neighbors, 

Come  to  Maine. 
Here  a  welcome,  reassuring, 
Outdoor  pleasures  so  alluring. 
Wealth  of  charm,  ever  enduring. 

Come  to  Maine. 
Ideal  State  for  your  vacation. 

Come  to  Maine. 
Summer  playground  of  the  Nation. 

Come  to  Maine. 
Fragrant  air  its  message  sending, 
Purest  water,  vigor  lending. 
Restful  days,  impaired  health  mending. 

Come  to  Maine. 
Countryside  its  grandeur  giving, 

Come  to  Maine. 
Everywhere  the  joys  of  living, 

Come  to  Maine. 
Nature  ready  for  your  coming, 
Birds  are  singing,  bees  are  humming, 
Partridges  in  woods  are  drumming. 

Come  to  Maine. 
Seashore,  too,  is  loudly  calling, 

Come  to  Maine. 
Fishermen  their  nets  are  hauling, 

Come  to  Maine. 
Bathing,  fishing,  dancing,  boating, 
Golf  and  tennis,  seaplane  floating — 
Aren't  these  sports  well  worth  your  noting? 

Come  to  Maine. 
Come  by  motor,  rail  or  water, 

Come  to  Maine. 
Tarry  not  in  cities  hotter, 

Come  to  Maine. 
Folk  from  all  the  states  are  meeting, 
Finding  here  a  hearty  greeting. 
Come  at  once,  the  summer's  fleeting. 
Come  to  Maine. 
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SOME  REMARKS  CONCERNING  THE  VITAL 
RECORDS  OF  MAINE 

(By  Samuel  Copp  Worthenl 
Genealogist  of  the  New  Jersey  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 


KING  a  native  of  Maine  (though  now  living  elsewhere 
and  having  had  occasion  to  examine  vital  record 
in  many  localities,  the  writer  feels  that  he  may  b 
permitted  to  offer  to  the  people  of  his  old  horn 
State  a  few  suggestions  on  this  subject,  based  upo 
experience  and  observation. 

Everywhere,  up  to  comparatively  recent  time.- 
records  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths  were  kept  exclusively  by  locr 
officials  or  by  churches.  The  degree  of  accuracy  and  completely 
with  which  they  were  entered,  and  the  amount  of  care  with  whic 
they  were  preserved,  widely  varied,  according  to  the  character  of  th 
individuals  to  whom  the  duty  happened  to  be  at  different  time 
and  in  diffrent  places  entrusted.  Interest  in  the  preservation  c 
such  records  has  greatly  increased  in  this  country  during  th 
past  half  century.  Not  only  are  they  needed  frequently  for  leg! 
purposes,  but  to  prove  the  eligibility  of  applicants  for  membei 
ship  in  patriotic  societies  based  on  ancestry  and  in  the  preparatio 
of  local  and  family  histories. 

Such  societies  and  such  histories  are  a  potent  factor  in  fostcrin 
Americanism  and  upholding  the  ideals  transmitted  to  us  from  th 
fathers  of  the  Republic.    Light  is  thrown  upon  the  extent  ( 
the  work  already  done  in  preserving  the  annals  of  our  old  familit 
by  the  fact  that  about  five  thousand  two  hundred  volumes  pe: 
taining  to  the  Genealogy  of  American  families  are  to  be  found  i 
the  New  York  Public  Library.  There  are,  moreover,  many  volume 
on  the  history  of  our  local  communities  and  their  typical  famil 
groups.    Similar  collections  have  been  made  by  the  New  Yoi 
Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society  and  the  New  York  Historic;. 
Society.    Such  books  are  becoming  an  important  feature  of  librarii 
throughout  the  country.    A  small  class  of  professional  genealogis 
has  been  developed,  but  most  of  the  work  has  been  donebypubli 
spirited  people,  often  of  limited  means,  who  have  sacrificed 
great  deal  of  time  and  money  in  the  interests  of  the  families  » 
the  communities  which  they  represent.    Books  of  this  natu 
rarely   repay   the   actual  cost   of   publication.    The  knowled; 
imparted  by  them  tends  to  arouse  a  desire  to  emulate  the  be 
achievements  of  the  past.    The  compilers  of  such  volumes  ha1 
many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  every  reasonable  facili' 
should  be  provided  to  aid  and  encourage  them  in  their  labor 
love. 
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Various  states  have  from  time  to  time  enacted  laws  directing 
local  officers  to  file  copies  of  current  vital  records  in  a  central 
bureau  at  the  capital,  where  they  will  be  readily  available  for 
reference.  The  duty  of  making  such  reports  to  the  State  has  also 
brought  about  a  great  improvement  in  the  character  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  local  records.  Maine  was  not  very  prompt  in 
adopting  this  plan.  The  "Registration  Act"  requiring  town  and 
city*clerks  to  transmit  to  the  Division  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the 
State  Department  of  Health  at  Augusta  complete  records  of  all 
births,  marriages  and  deaths,  did  not  take  effect  until  1892,  and 
related  only  to  births,  marriages  and  deaths  occurring  in  the  several 
municipalities  subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  the  statute.  If 
information  is  wanted  concerning  any  which  took  place  before  1892, 
application  must  be  made  to  the  clerk  of  the  town  or  city  where 
each  such  birth,  marriage  or  death  is  believed  to  have  occurred; 
and  such  applications  are  generally  fruitless  even  when  accompanied 
by  an  offer  of  suitable  remuneration  for  searching.  Few  of  the 
local  officials  make  any  reply — even  to  express  polite  regret  at 
their  (real  or  supposed)  inability  to  supply  the  desired  data. 

Some  of  the  old  record  books  have  been  lost  or  destroyed 
(by  fire  or  otherwise)  and  others  arc  torn  or  mutilated.  In  many 
cases  proper  care  is  not  taken  to  guard  those  which  remain  against 
loss  or  damage.  Few  are  indexed  or  arranged  with  a  view  to 
convenient  reference,  and  the  custodians  are  generally  unfamiliar 
with  them,  and  consider  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  find  anything 
in  them  that  may  be  asked  for.  Therefore  they  do  not  look,  or 
give  up  after  a  hasty  glance.  The  paper  is  constantly  becoming 
more  and  more  discolored  by  age,  and  the  ink  is  fading.  The  hand- 
writing, not  always  clear  to  begin  with,  is  becoming  increasingly 
hard  to  decipher.  Town  officers  sometimes  do  not  even  know  or 
care  where  the  old  books  are.  Perhaps  they  lie,  dust-covered  and 
forgotten,  in  some  corner  or  among  the  rubbish  in  somebody's 
attic.  Thus  the  records  of  our  sturdy  pioneer  forefathers,  which 
connect  our  lives  with  those  of  the  founders  of  the  State — which 
should  help  to  recall  our  actual  kinship  to  a  past  full  of  trials  and 
achievements,  nerve  our  hearts  to  stand  firm  against  the  evils  of 
the  present  and  inspire  us  with  courage  to  face  the  future — have 
become  practically  inaccessible,  have  been  totally  destroyed, 
or  will  (unless  preventive  measures  are  taken)  soon  be  forever 
lost. 

Happily  we  have  not  far  to  go  to  find  a  perfectly  practicable 
remedy  for  these  conditions.  It  has  been  tried  successfully  by 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont;  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
Maine  should  be  less  progressive  in  this  matter  then  her  sister 
states  of  Northern  New  England.  Laws  have  been  passed  by  the 
two  states  above  mentioned,  requiring  the  local  officials  to  file 
at  the  capital  copies  of  all  their  old  vital  records,  running  back 
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to  the  earliest  times:  and  such  records,  when  received  there, 
have  been  classified,  indexed  in  alphabetical  order  and  card-cata- 
logued, so  as  to  render  them  readily  available. 

//A  letter  of  inquiry  addressed  to  the  Registrar  of  Vital  Statistic; 
at  Concord  will  always  bring  a  prompt  and  courteous  response 
Any  record  of  a  birth,  marriage  or  death  ever  made  in  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  from  its  first  settlement  to  the  present  tinu 
and  still  in  existence  may  be  quickly  found,  and  will  be  forwards 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  If  but  a  few  records  are  asked  for 
they  are  sent  free  of  charge.  If  large  numbers  are  wanted  (all 
that  relate  to  a  given  family,  for  example)  they  will  be  furnished  fo 
about  three  cents  each.  Of  course  the  old  town  records  were  noi 
always  properly  kept  and  some  were  lost  before  the  law  was  passe< 
requiring  that  copies  be  filed  at  Concord,  but  any  that  now  exis 
may  thus  be  secured  without  difficulty  or  delay.  A  similar  systen 
has  been  adopted  in  Vermont,  and  the  same  results  may  be  obtaine< 
by  addressing  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Montpelier. 

Maine  has  not  profited  by  these  good  examples  but  seems  in 
clined  to  follow  (at  some  distance  in  the  rear)  her  parent  state 
Massachusetts.  There  a  system  prevails  which  is  infinitely  mor 
complex  and  cumbersome  then  those  of  New  Hampshire  am 
Vermont.  Complete  records  for  the  whole  Commonwealth  hav 
been  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  (in  the  State  House 
at  Boston  since  1S49,  but  these  are  indexed  by  five  year  period; 
so  that  many  sets  of  indices  must  be  examined  in  searching  fror 
Jan.  1,  18.50  to  date.  Little  progress  can  be  made  in  securin 
genealogical  data  by  mail,  as  the  fees  are  high  and  the  official 
of  the  Bureau  will  furnish  copies  only  when  the  applicant  ca 
specify  quite  definitely  what  births,  marriages  or  deaths  he  wisht 
to  obtain  a  record  of,  and  pretty  nearly  when  and  where  the 
are  likely  to  have  occurred.  A  general  search  from  the  end  f 
1S49  to  the  present  time  requires  a  trip  to  Boston  and  a  person: 
examination  occupying  several  days,  or  the  employment  of 
professional  genealogist.  Practically  no  records  from  the  rest  ( 
the  State  before  1850  have  been  filed  in  Boston.  The  old  vit: 
records  of  Boston  (before  1850)  are  kept  in  the  City  Register 
office  in  the  City  Hall  Annex. 

Historical  societies  and  individuals  have  tried  to  remedy  tl 
defect  in  the  public  records  of  Massachusetts  by  compiling  ai 
publishing  separate  volumes  containing  the  vital  records  of  tl 
different  cities  and  towns  for  the  period  prior  to  18.50.  Son 
200  volumes  of  this  kind,  covering  about  170  cities  and  towns,  ha\ 
thus  far  been  published.  As  there  are  at  present  355  municipaliti 
in  the  Commonwealth,  over  one-half  of  them  remain  untouche 
or  have  been  covered  but  partially  in  a  scattering  way  by  data  embo 
ied  in  town  histories  and  periodical  publications.  To  make  as  thdrouj 
a  search  of  the  Massachusetts  records  as  practicable  requir, 
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therefore  an  examination  of  the  200  volumes  above  mentioned 
and  the  scattered  sources  of  information  last  referred  to,  besides 
the  indices  and  record  books  in  the  State  House  and  the  Boston 
City  Hall  Annex.  Then  the  work  remains  incomplete,  as  the  records 
of  about  1S5  municipalities  for  the  period  prior  to  1S50  have  not 
yet  been  compiled  and  published.  When  they  will  be  is  problemat- 
ical. 

The  Maine  Historical  Society,  follow ing  the  precedent  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, has  compiled  and  published  a  number  of  volumes 
containing  the  vital  records  of  towns  from  early  times  to  1S92 
when  the  Maine  Registration  Act  took  effect,  or  has  supervised 
or  authorized  such  publication.  These  are  exceedingly  valuable, 
but  less  than  a  dozen  of  them  have  thus  far  been  issued.  As 
Maine  has  at  present  520  cities,  towns  and  "organized  plantations," 
it  is  evident  that  a  very  long  time  must  elapse  before  the  whole 
State  can  be  covered.  Meanwhile  if  this  plan  is  continued,  many 
more  local  records  will  be  lost:  and  when  the  work  is  done  (if  it 
ever  is)  the  result  will  be  a  cumbersome,  almost  unworkable  system, 
like  that  of  Massachusetts — which  seems  under  the  circumstances 
entirely  unnecessary.  The  population  of  Massachusetts,  the  num- 
ber of  its  large  cities  and  the  comparative  antiquity  of  most  of  its 
towns  (involving  much  more  voluminous  records)  may  afford  some 
excuse  for  the  methods  employed  there.  Conditions  in  Maine  more 
nearly  resemble  those  prevailing  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 
The  latter  have  in  operation  the  system  above  described  which 
has  proved  simple,  convenient  and  in  all  respects  satisfactory. 
Its  adoption  by  Maine  would  not  be  an  experiment  but  an  assured 
success. 


WHAT  IS  THE  MATTER  WITH  THE  MAINE 
PRESS  ASSOCIATION? 

(By  Liston  P.  Evans) 
Editor  Piscataquis  Observer  and  Vice-President  of  the  Association 
(From  the  Maine  Press  Bulletin,  Vol.  1,  Xo.  2) 

To  the  Members  of  the  Maine  Press  Association: 

UK  PRESIDENT  has  asked  me  to  write  something 
for  the  Bulletin  and  suggested  "an  article  expressing 
my  views  on  the  program  of  our  annual  meeting. " 
I  will  not  only  do  that,  but  will  go  farther  and 
ask,  and  try  to  answer  the  question,  What  is 
the  Matter  with  the  Maine  Press  Association? 
I  am  led  to  ask  the  question  by  a  copy  of  the 
Portland  Transcript  of  Oct.  9,  18o8,  in  which  Edward  H.  Ehvell, 
one  of  its  editors  and  a  very  important  member  of  Maine's  editorial 
fraternity,  had  a  long  letter  written  from  Bangor  while  on  an 
editorial  excursion  to  Aroostook  County- 
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To  be  sure,  it  was  what  Mr.  Elwell  called  "a  free  blow,"  but 
if  it  cost  little  money  it  cost  considerable  effort,  for  the  men  who 
came  to  Bangor  had  to  stay  in  that  city  over  Sunday,  leave  at 
6  a.m.  by  train  to  Old  Town,  go  by  boat  from  there  up  the  river 
to  Mattawamkeag  Point,  and  thence  by  stage  through  Houlton 
to  Presque  Isle,  a  distance  of  156  miles. 

The  editorial  party  comprised  27  members  and  included  besides 
Mr.  Elwell,  .Major  E.  Rowell  of  the  Hallowell  Gazette;  John  A. 
Poor,  State  of  Maine:  Z.  Pope  Yose,  Rockland  Gazette;  Brown 
Thurston,  Zion's  Advocate;  J.  Q.  A.  Hawes,  Kennebec  Journal; 
\Y.  H.  Waldron,  Morning  Star;  John  M.  Adams,  Eastern  Argus; 
A.  G.  Tenney,  Brunswick  Telegraph:  \Y.  B.  Lapham,  Oxford 
Democrat;  J.  H.  Lynde,  Bangor  Whig  and  Courier;  Joseph 
Bartlett,  Bangor  Jeffersohian;  F.  L.  Dingley.  Lewiston  Falls 
Journal.    Many  of  these  men  stood  high  in  Maine  journalism. 

In  those  days  the  association  had  an  essayist  and  a  poet  who 
supplied  the  entertainment  for  the  annual  meeting,  and  I  presume 
the  business  features  of  newspaper  publishing  were  discussed. 

When  I  became  a  member  of  the  association  some  27  years 
ago  this  condition  still  existed:  we  had  an  essayist  and  a  poet; 
matters  concerning  the  business  and  mechanical  ends  of  the  printing 
business  were  discussed,  and  the  annual  excursion  still  functioned. 

The  attendance  at  the  annual  meetings  continued  to  be  good 
for  several  years  but  generally  waned  until  at  the  meeting  in 
Portland  last  October  but  11  members  were  present  at  the  opening 
session  and  not  one  of  them  was  a  resident  of  Portland. 

The  "free  blows''  or  "summer  excursions/'  as  editors  less 
frank  then  Mr.  Elwell  preferred  to  call  them,  were  continued 
as  long  as  we  could  get  passes  from  the  railroads  and  steamboat 
lines,  after  which  they  were  given  up. 

We  now  get  back  to  the  question,  What  is  the  Matter  with  the 
Association?  The  small  attendance  at  its  meetings  cannot  be 
because  of  lack  of  means,  for  the  printers  and  publishers  of  today 
are  more  prosperous  than  they  were  25  years  ago;  the  majority 
of  them  own  automobiles  and  ask  no  favors  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies; the  increase  in  street  railway  fares  surely  cannot  prohibit 
the  Portland  members  attending  meetings  held  in  that  city. 

My  idea  is  that  we  have  gradually  drifted  away  from  the 
original  intent  of  the  association.  The  Daily  Newspaper  Associa- 
tion may  have  lessened  the  interest  of  some  members,  but  the  weekly 
association  no  longer  meets  a  need  in  the  lives  of  other  members. 

One  object  of  the  gatherings  is  to  fraternize,  to  meet  old  friends 
and  make  new  ones,  but  the  changed  conditions  have  defeated 
that  end,  for  many  of  our  old  friends  no  longer  attend  and  there 
is  little  material  from  which  to  make  new  ones. 

I  would  not  criticise  the  men  who  have  prepared  the  programs 
of  recent  years,  but  do  feel  that  some  of  the  subjects  have  been 
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too  technical  for  the  membership  as  a  whole.  At  the  last  meeting  a 
man  had  come  from  New  York  City  to  tell  us  about  rollers.  He 
was  very  pleasant  to  meet  and  knew  the  business  thoroughly, 
and  yet  the  problem  of  rollers  is  a  minor  one  in  the  life  of  the 
average  country  printer;  getting  the  money  to  pay  for  them  is 
more  vital. 

I  was  very  glad  to  meet  at  the  meeting  William  F.  Rogers,  a 
native  of  my  county  and  an  old  friend,  and  was  interested  in  his 
address  on  the  work  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  and 
yet  the  address,  interesting  as  it  was,  would  not  draw  members 
of  the  association  to  Portland. 

What  they  want,  if  I  may  judge  them  by  myself,  is  information 
on  how  to  conduct  their  business  more  successfully — how  to  get 
money  to  reach  the  trails  of  the  Appalachian  Club  in  their  own 
cars. 

I  would  not  change  the  banquet  with  its  addresses  for  the  essay 
and  poem,  but  would  suggest  for  a  program  for  the  general  sessions 
something  after  the  order  of  the  following  which  was  used  by  the 
Illinois  Southern  Editorial  Association  this  month,  even  if  we 
have  to  go  back  to  two-days  sessions: 

Standardization  of  Subscription  and  Advertising  Rates. 

Building  Newspaper  Advertising. 

How  to  Handle  the  Price-Cutting  Newspaper  and  Job  Com- 
petitor. 

Should  County  Newspapers  Expect  Announcements  and  Other 
Paid  Matter  from  County  and  District  Candidates  and  Give 
Free  Space  to  State  Candidates? 

Non-Mailable  Printed  Matter,  Including  Lottery  Publications. 

The  Apprenticeship  and  Labor  Problem. 

Best  Methods  of  Maintaining  and  Increasing  a  Strictly  Cash-In- 
Advance  Subscription  List. 

Round  Table  discussion  of  any  problem  not  on  the  program. 
General  Policies  Covering  the  Conduct  of  a  Newspaper. 


LETTER  FROM  GOV.  JOHN  FAIRFIELD  TO  FRANCIS 
O.  J.  SMITH  OF  PORTLAND 

(Contributed  by  Raymond  Fellows) 

(Confidential)  Saco,  May  4,  1832 

Dr  Sir,  ■ 

In  answer  to  a  communication  from  you  some  time  since  in  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  a  succefsor  to  Mr.  Attorney  Genl.  Foote,  I  told  you  that  the  practi- 
cability of  my  procuring  the  appointment  for  myself  had  been  suggested  to  me  by 
my  friend.  I  think  I  also  afsured  you  that  if  I  made  up  my  mind  to  become  a  compet- 
itor with  you  for  the  office,  before  doing  anything  in  relation  to  it,  I  would  inform 
you  of  such  my  intention — I  deem  it  proper  now  to  inform  you  that  you  may 
consider  me  as  entirely  out  of  your  way.  if  yon  ever  considered  me  in  it — and 
that  I  wish  you  all  pofsible  succefe  in  your  endeavours  to  procure  the  appoint- 
ment.   My  object  I  will  state  to  you  in  confidence  is  to  procure  the  appointment 
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of  Reporter  as  succefsor  to  Mr.  Greenleaf.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  see  united 
in  my  favour  every  republican  member  of  the  bar  in  this  County,  and  all  the 
prominent  men  of  our  party  out  of  our  profefsion  to  whom  I  have  applied — I  have 
afsurances  also  of  support,  from  many  of  our  strongest  friends  in  other  parts  of 
the  state — and  shall  probably  have  the  united  recommendation  of  the  demo- 
cratic representatives  &  senators  from  this  County.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  Gov.  ought  not  to  reappoint  Greenleaf — He  had 
ever  been  I  suspect  an  uncompromising  opponent  and  the  republican  party  are 
under  no  sort  of  obligation  to  him — I  did  think  of  sending  you  my  letter  to  the 
Gov.  ami  asking  yours  in  return — but  am  inclined  to  think  that  our  recommenda- 
tion of  each  other  under  the  circumstances  would  be  of  but  little  avail  if  it  were 
perfectly  proper. 

Yours  truly 

John  Fairfield 

Francis  O.  J.  Smith,  Esq. 
Portland 

Me. 
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We  doubt  if  any  one  of  the  patriotic  orders  or  societies  of  this 
country,  is  doing  as  much  inspirational  patriotic  work  and  exerting 
as  wide  an  influence  for  patriotism  and  good  citizenship,  as  is 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

We  note  with  pleasure  that  some  months  ago  all  of  the  Chapters 
of  this  Society  in  Eastern  Maine  held  a  field  day,  an  acount  of 
which  we  take  from  the  Rockland  Courier-Gazette  as  follows: 

(Rockland  Courier-Gazette; 

The  first  Eastern  Maine  field  day  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
was  held  recently  at  Oakland  under  smiling  skies,  and  sixty-five  members  en- 
joyed a  most  successful  outing.  Representatives  were  present  from  all  parts 
of  the  State,  and  several  State  officers  were  among  the  after-dinner  speakers. 
The  affair  was  so  much  enjoyed  that  it  will  doubtless  be  made  an  annual  event. 

Mrs.  Mary  P.  Cooper  of  Lady  Knox  Chapter.  Rockland,  acted  most  satis- 
factorily as  mistress  of  ceremonies  and  first  introduced  the  State  Regent,  Mrs. 

B.  G.W.  Cushman  of  Auburn,  who  gave  a  delightful  and  inspiring  talk.  Mrs. 
Cushman  was  followed  by  H.  M.  Lord  of  Washington,  D.  C.  National  Chairman 
of  History.  Reciprocity  and  Literature,  who  spoke  most  interestingly  from  her 
wide  experience.  Mrs.  Lucy  W.  Hazlett  of  Bangor,  an  ex-State  Regent,  repre- 
senting Frances  Dwight  Williams  Chapter,  was  the  next  speaker,  followed  by 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Creighton  of  Gen.  Knox  Chapter,  Thomaston,  also  an  ex-State 
Regent. 

Mrs.  Richard  Elliot  of  Thomaston  recited  delightfully  the  very  appropriate 
story  of  When  Knox  Kept  Open  House.  Mrs.  H.  W.  Hall  of  Damariscotta, 
state  historian,  Miss  Mary  Pel  ham  Hill  of  Topsham,  state  registrar,  and  Mrs. 
A.  M.  Penley  of  Auburn,  publicity  chairman,  were  the  other  speakers.  The 
addresses  were  all  of  a  high  order  and  particularly  enjoyed. 

The  dining  hall  was  beautifully  decorated  by  Mrs.  L.  F.  Chase  and  Mrs. 

C.  A.  Creighton  in  the  national  colors.  The  committee  on  arrangements  was 
headed  by  Mrs.  J.  F.  Cooper,  who  was  ably  assisted  by  Mrs.  C.  A.  Creighton. 
The  State  Field  Day  has  heretofore  been  held  at  New  Meadows  Inn  but  this 
year  La-tern  and  Western  Maine  each  held  field  days  as  a  matter  of  convenience 
and  the  experiment  has  worked  out  so  successfully  that  it  will  probably  be 
continued. 


 . 
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A  DAVID  BARKER  POEM 

During  those  dark  days  ivhen  treason  was  brewing  a 
Civil  War  among  the  states  of  our  Union,  the  minions  of 
human  slavery  succeeded  in  ivresting  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  a  fugitive  slave,  named  Burns,  and 
returned  him  to  the  home  of  his  owner  and  master  in  the 
South.  A  generation  of  men  and  women  then  lived  in  Maine 
who  loved  David  Barker  and  his  homely  verse,  his  siveet  song 
which  reached  their  hearts  and  inspired  their  souls.  One  of 
his  patriotic  poems  was  entitled 

A  FEW  WORDS 

From  Maine  to  Massachusetts  about  the  Burns  case 

This  poem  touched  a  responsive  chord  not  only  in  his  native  state  but  in 
all  the  northern  states  as  well: 

Massachusetts,  God  forgive  her, 

She's  a  kneeling  'mong  the  rest. 
She  that  ought  to  have  clung  forever 

In  her  grand  old  eagle-nest . 

Is  water  running  in  your  veins? 

Have  ye  no  pluck  at  all; 
What,  stand  and  see  a  gyve  put  on 

In  sight  of  Faneuil  Hall? 

For  many  a  long  and  tedious  year 

We've  heard  your  people  tell 
About  a  little  rise  of  land. 

Where  Joseph  Warren  fell. 

Oh,  brag  no  more  about  that  spot, 

Let  every  tongue  be  still, 
But  scratch  the  name  of  Bunker  out, 

And  call  it  "Buncombe"  Hill. 

We  have  no  Boston  down  in  Maine, 

No  Massachusetts  Bay, 
No  Plymouth  Rock  to  tell  the  world 

Where  once  the  Mayflower  lay. 

No  Garrisons,  no  Phillipses, 

No  poets,  martyrs,  sages, 
No  mighty  man  to  light  a  torch 

To  lighten  future  ages. 

And  yet,  with  all  our  ignorance, 

We've  often  felt  of  late, 
That  Burns  could  never  have  been  dragged 

From  out  the  "Pine  Tree  State." 
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MAINE'S  LEGISLATIVE  GRAVEYARD 

From  Bills,  Acts,  Resolves,  and  Memorials,  Discarded  by  Maine 
Legislatures  Since  1820 

All  parliamentary  bodies  among 
Anglo-Saxon  nations  have  stored  away 
in  their  musty  archives  many  discarded 
legislative  bills,  acts,  resolves,  memori- 
als, petitions,  etc.,  which  have  been  re- 
fused enactment  by  legislatures  and 
parliaments  of  past  generations.  They 
are  the  remains  of  broken  hopes,  of 
blasted  ambitions,  and  enterprises  de- 
stroyed while  in  embryo. 

This  department  represents  dis- 
carded bills,  petitions,  etc.,  of  this  nature 
which  have  accumulated  since  Maine 
became  a  state  in  1820. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  Legislature  assembled 
— January  Session,  1824. 
Humbly  shews  the  petition  of  Parkman  and  Monson  in  the 
County  of  Somerset  and  the  Inhabitants  of  Township  Number 
seven  in  the  seventh  range  in  >d  County  that  they  are  desirous 
of  being  removed  from  the  County  of  Somerset  and  to  be  annexed 
to  the  County  of  Penobscot — and  as  an  indicement  would  assign 
the  following  reasons — that  they  are  nearer  the  shire  town  in  the 
County  of  Penobscot  which  is  their  market  town — that  their 
roads  are  better  which  would  facilitate  their  business — that  the 
town  of  Monson  have  no  voice  in  electing  a  Representative  to 
the  Legislature — that  they  may  be  annexed  to  the  class  comprising 
the  towns  of  Foxcroft,  Guilford,  Sangerville,  Atkinson  and  Dover — 
that  all  civil  officers  holding  commissions  under  the  County  to 
which  they  may  be  annexed:  and  those  qualified  free  from  the 
duty  required  by  government — and  as  in  duty  bound  will  ever 
Pray. 

Belgrade  Jan-oth-1821 

Elias  Taylor 

Eliab  Sturtevant,  William  Brewster,  Solom  Brown,  Isaac  Briggs,  Samuel 
Pingree,  Committee  in  the  behalf  of  the  town  of  Parkman;  Samuel  Whitney, 
Committee  in  behalf  of  the  town  of  Monson;  Inhabitants  of  Township  Number 
Seven:  James  Gower,  Daniel  Pray,  Eliab  Day,  Eaton  Richards.  Jacob  Leeman, 
Robert  Gower,  D.  Weymouth,  Joshua  Buck,  Jeremiah  Rolf,  Samuel  Weymouth. 

To  the  Legislature  of  Maine — 

The  subscriber  respectfully  represents  that  he  was  on  the 
10th  day  of  September,  A.D.  1810,  regularly  ordained  according 
to  the  usages  of  the  Baptist  Church,  to  the  office  of  an  Elder  and 


if 
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to  the  pastoral  care  of  a  church  in  the  town  of  Belgrade  in  the 
County  of  Kennebec  where  he  has  ever  since  resided  and  continued 
to  officiate  as  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel  over  the  Baptist  Church 
in  said  town:  That  by  virtue  of  sd  ordination  and  his  connection 
with  sd  Church  he  verily  believed  that  he  was  authorized  by  law 
to  solemnize  marriages  and  in  this  opinion  he  was  confirmed  by 
the  advice  of  several  reputable  magist rates,  and  that  conscientiously 
thinking  himself  duly  authorized  he  has  since  his  ordination  joined 
the  following  persons  in  marriage — with  following  dates — viz — 

Jan.  16th-lSl  1 .  Eleazer  Tvler  to  Wolthca  Moor;  Aug.  25-1811,  Ira  Wilson  to 
Sarah  Clark:  Nov.  6-1811,  Richard  Hussey  to  Aphy  Mills;  Jan.  9-1812.  Went- 
worth  Stewart  to  Nancy  Page;  April  13-1812;  Joshua  Damon  to  Data  Taylor; 
April  29-1812.  Jonathan  Rollins  to  Eunice  Stevens:  Jan.  17-1813.  Joseph  Perkins 
to  Betsey  Lyon;  Feb.  7.  1813.  Charles  Page  to  Sally  Rogers;  Feb.  27.  1813, 
Benjim  Dealand  to  Betsey  Tyler;  March  19-1813  Cyrus  Shaw  to  Dorothy 
Page;  Oct.  2-1816,  Joseph  Savage  to  Jemima  Gould;  Dec.  o\  1816-Joseph  Shaw 
to  Sally  Brawn; 

Some  of  these  names  were  illegible  on  the  original  document  and  could  not  be  copied. 

The  following  is  the  petitioner's  prayer  to  the  Legislature: 

The  subscriber  further  represents  that  since  joining  the  above 
persons  in  marriage  he  has  learned  with  much  surprise  that  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  has  so  construed  the  Law  that  he  is  not 
a  settled  minister  within  the  meaning  of  the  Statute  and  conse- 
quently had  not  the  power  to  solemnize  the  rite  of  marriage. 
Wherefore  he  humbly  and  earnestly  prays  that  you  would  confirm 
and  render  valid  and  legal  the  marriages  of  all  the  before  mentioned 
persons — and  as  in  duty  bound  will  ever  pray 
Belgrade  Jan.  5th— 1821 

Elias  Taylor 

To  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine  assembled  in  January  1825  : 
Polly  Berry  of  Machias  refpectfully  represents:  That  in  the 
year  1786  she  was  married  to  Benjamin  Berry  at  Pafsamaquoddy, 
by  Lewis  F.  Delesdernier,  who  had  the  title  of  Esquire  and  was 
the  only  man  in  that  part  of  the  country  who  performed  the  mar- 
riage ceremony,  to  whom  they  could  apply  without  great  incon- 
venience.— That  they  afterwards  removed  to  Machias  where 
they  lived  happily  in  the  marriage  state  till  she  became  the  mother 
of  ten  children:  That  about  twenty  years  ago  the  said  Benjamin, 
•in  some  degree,  changed  his  businefs;  and  an  unfavorable  change 
.became  apparent  in  his  habits — His  affections  became  alienated 
from  your  deponent,  and  placed  on  another  woman,  whom  in  a 
few  years  after,  he  brought  home,  and  ever  after  cohabited  with 
her:  that  your  deponent  soon  applied  for  a  divorce  from  said 
Benjamin: — in  order  to  obtain  which,  she  was  required  to  produce 
evidence  of  her  marriage.  Then  for  the  first  time  she  found  to 
her  great  grief  and  mortification,  that  Esquire  Delesdernier  was 
hot  a  magistrate,  but  merely  a  Deputy  Sheriff,  at  the  time  he 
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married  them — That  since  that  discovery  the  said  Benjamin 
has  treated  your  deponent  with  greater  cruelty  and  neglect,  if 
pofsible  than  he  did  before:  That  he  died  in  July  last,  having 
property,  to  the  earnings  of  which  she  contributed  her  full  share, 
but  from  which  she  derives  no  benefit,  being  left  entirely  dependent 
on  her  children  for  support. — She  therefore  prays  that  her  marriage 
with  the  said  Benjamin  Berry  may  be  ratified  and  confirmed: 
and  as  in  duty  bound  will  ever  pray — 

Maehias  January  22d,  1S25 —  Polly  Berry. 

House  of  Representatives 
Febry.  7,  1825 

Read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  New  Trials.  Sent 
up  for  concurrence 

John  Ruggles,  Speaker. 

Senate  Feb.  8  1825 
Read  and  concurred 

>  Jonas  Wheeler  Pres 

Lincoln  SS 
[Seal[ 

To  Col.  Jonathan  Buck.  Capt.,  Samuel  Keyes  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Page, 
Three  of  the  principal  Inhabitants  of  the  Second  District  on  Penobscot  River, 
you  are  hereby  directed  to  warn  all  the  Free  Holders  and  other  Inhabitants  of 
the  Second  District  on  Penobscot  River  aforesaid  to  meet  at  the  House  of  Col. 
Jonathan  Buck  in  No.  1  on  Monday  the  fifteenth  day  of  March  A.D.  1779  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  act  on  the  following  articles.  Viz. 

1st    To  Chose  a  Moderator 

2nd    To  Chose  a  Clerk 

3rd    To  Chose  a  Committee  of  Saftey  Inspection  and  Corrispondance 

4  To  See  if  the  District  will  give  any  Bounty  for  killing  Wolves  the  year 
ensuing 

5  To  Chose  a  Committee  in  Each  Township  of  sd  District  to  take  care 
of  the  Poore  Idle  or  Dillatory  of  their  Respective  Townships  to  grant  a  Dower 
to  the  said  Committee  to  Remove  any  person  or  Persons  that  may  be  Burdensen 
to  Their  Respective  Townships  to  their  former  or  Native  place  of  abode..  ... 

7  To  Chose  any  other  officers  and  to  act  upon  any  other  affairs  Thai,  the 
District  shall  think  proper  for  the  Peace  and  Safety  of  Said  District-;  

Given  under  my  hand  and  Seal  this  Twenty  fifth  Day  of  February  and  in  the 

year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Seventy  Nine  

Josiah  Brewer  Justice  Peace 


Some  Members  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  From 

District  of  Maine 

Scarboro,  1658,  William  Hasty,  George  Hight;  North  Yarmouth, 
1713,  Ammi  R.  Mitchell,  Edward  Russell,  John  Lawrence,  Cashing 
"Prince;  Falmouth,  1718,  John  Jones,  James  Morrill,  James  Merrill, 
Nathaniel  Hatch,  Jonathan  Sparrow;  Portland,  1780,  Joseph  Titcomb, 
George  Bradbury.,  Matthew  Cobb,  Joseph  H.  Ingraham,  Isaac  Adams, 
Enoch  Preble;  Freeport,  1789,  Samuel  Hyde;  Durham,  1789,'  Secomb 
Jordan;  Poland,  1795,  Robert  Snell;  Minot,  1802,  Nicholas  Noyesj  Ray- 
mond, 1803,  George  Raymond.  .  .■••■».« 
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ANCIENT  MANUSCRIPT 

Communication  from  Jedidiah  Preble,  Jr.,  Relative  to  a  Coast  Guard 
on  the  Penobscot  River  for  the  protection  of  its 
Inhabitants  during  the  Revolution 

(Contributed  by  Raymond  Fellows) 

To  the  Inhabitants  on  Penobscot  River,  together  with  those 
within  the  vicinity  convened  at  Col.  Jonathan  Bucks  on  Julv 
the  22d,  1777. 

As  it  has  been  desired  by  a  number  here  present.  That  I  should  relate  what 
I  know  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  officers  of  the  guard  placed  at  ye  head  of 
this  River.  I  apprehend  it  is  my  duty  to  comply  with  their  request:  as  far  as 
my  ability,  or  memory  will  allow  me  to  collect  facts  that  have  past:  which  have 
taken  up  some  of  my  leisure  hours,  having  committed  the  same  to  wrighting, 
yt  my  declaration  might  hereafter  appear,  in  case  there  should  be  any  occasion 
for  it. 

I  shall  beg  leave  to  begin  at  the  method  that  was  first  taken  to  procure  this 
Guard.  \Vm.  Coburn  was  at  Watertown  on  some  businefs  of  his  own,  where 
I  then  was;  he  came  to  me,  &  told  me  he  had  talked  with  some  of  the  Representa- 
tives &  he  made  no  doubt  but  that  in  case  I  would  joyn  him  in  a  Petition,  he 
could  get  a  Guard  of  30ty  men.  to  be  stationed  on  this  River.  I  replyed,  I  was 
willing  to  do  any  thing  that  was  for  the  Benefit  of  our  people:  I  desired  to  know 
his  plan,  <fc  where  the  advantage  would  lay  cVc.  He  told  me  as  near  as  I  can 
remember  That  he  made  no  doubt  in  case  a  Guard  was  granted  by  the  Genl. 
Court:  he  should  have  orders  to  Inlist  the  men  at  the  Westward,  <£  bring  them 
into  this  River.  I  told  him,  I  thought  that  might  answer;  as  we  should  be 
30ty  men  stronger  on  ye  River:  &  they  always  in  readinefs  well  equipt,  to  go 
toour  afsistanceon  any  alarm  he  then  consulted  my  Honrd  Father,  &  told  him 
ye  plan.  He  thought  it  was  very  good,  &  added  he  would  use  his  interest  to 
have  ye  men  granted,  as  he  thought  we  had  as  good  a  right  to  a  guard  as  other 
frontier  towns  to  the  Westward.  I  then  signed  a  Petition,  <fc  came  away.  The 
next  news  I  heard  was  viz.  The  guard  was  granted.  &  committed  to  ye  care  of 
Colo.  Brewer,  who  declared  to  me,  He  gave  Mr.  Coburn  strict  orders  to  inlist 
the  men  out  of  the  River  if  pof>ible:  To  wch  Mr.  Coburn  replyd,  he  intended  to 
call  at  Kenebeck,  6z  inlist  what  men  he  could  there,  6z  so  downwards  on  his 
pafsage  to  this  River.  But  on  ye  best  information.  Mr.  Coburn  never  offered  to 
inlist  a  man  to  serve  in  this  river  until  he  returned,  having  made  ye  best  of  his 
way  to  the  head  of  the  tide  of  this  river,  &.  then  notified  the  inhabitants  yt  he 
had  authority  from  ye  Genl  Court  to  inlist  30ty  men  for  a  guard  to  ye  present 
inhabitants.  A  number  of  ye  constant  inhabitants  here  came  without  delay 
to  know  ye  condition.  He  told  them  in  my  hearing  viz.  They  were  to  be 
stationed  on  this  river  only,  as  a  Guard  to  ye  inhabitants,  &  to  go  in  parties 
by  detachment  to  rekonoitre  ye  woods  and  streams,  as  occasion  might  require 
for  some  distance  back,  to  prevent  ye  approach  of  an  enemy.  They  then  asked 
for  what  time  they  inlisted  for?  He  told  them  for  no  certain  time,  but  there 
was  no  manner  of  doubt  but  they  might  be  discharged  ye  service  when  ever 
they  desired  it,  6z  gave  them  encouragement,  that  he  would  discharge  any  one 
of  them  yt  desired  it  of  him  within  two  or  three  months,  or  in  ye  Spring  of  ye 
year  at  furthest;  on  which  promises  A:  engagements  the  people  readily  inlisted 
into  ye  service.  Mr.  Coburn  having  inlisted  his  men,  set  a  guard  of  One  or  Two 
men,  to  guard  ye  Province  stores,  <t  the  remainder  of  ye  men  went  about  their 
businefs,  &  never  performed  any  further  duty  for  Three  or  Four  months; 
Except  Building  a  dwelling  house  for  Colo.  Jona.  Lowder:  No  marching  detach- 
ment** were  sent  into  ye  woods  as  wa.s  designed  by  ye  Genl.  Court  of  ye  State, 
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&  expected  by  ye  people  here.  The  next  information  I  heard  after  Lieut.  Gill- 
mans  arrival  to  ye  place  is  viz.  He  marches  to  ye  Indian  settlement,  called 
Old  Town,  &  returning,  informs  Lt.  Colo  Lowder,  That  there  came  two  or  three 
Indians  from  ye  borders  of  Canada,  yt  informed  him  there  was  a  number  of 
French  &  Indians,  together  with  Regulars  commanded  by  one  Lonier.  destinated 
to  ye  heads  of  these  eastern  rivers  &.  On  wch  report  Lt.  Colo  Lowder,  con- 
sulted Colo.  Brewer,  &  they  Immediately  sent  exprefses  to  ye  officers  of  his 
regiment,  wch  exprefses  were  communicated  to  ye  people,  &  spread  to  ye  eastern 
settlements,  &  you  all  know  ye  effects  it  produced. — I  would  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  this  piece  of  conduct  viz.  When  Lieut  Gillman  was  at  Old  Town  aforesd 
The  Indians  yt  were  ye  authors  of  this  report,  were  by  his  own  declaration  only 
}4  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  place  where  lie  then  was.  Why  did  he  not  get  his 
intelligence  from  themselves  before  he  communicated  it  to  Lt.  Colo.  Lowder,  & 
Colo.  Brewer?  Also  Why  did  not  these  Officers  instantly  send  for  these  Indians 
who  they  say  were  ye  authors,  cy.  examine  them  strictly  into  ye  affair,  before 
they  sent  mefsengers  wth  their  exprefses  as  above  exprefs'd?  For  by  ye  best 
intelligence  I  can  procure  since  ye  Gentn.  cant  make  it  appear  there  was  any 
such  Indians  at  that  time,  at  Penobscott  Old  Town,  according  to  their  repre- 
sentation, which  brought  this  news.  I  cant  but  conclude  that  they  were  ready 
to  catch  at,  or  even  hatch  any  such  news  that  is  likely  to  answer  their  interest: 
for  one  of  ye  Gen.  exprefsed  himself  in  this  manner,  If  this  alarm  do  not  arswer 
any  other  good  purpose,  It  will  be  a  means  of  stoping  that  Damn'd  petition  of 
Wheelers. 

The  next  piece  of  news  we  have  is.  That  Ensign  Coburn  being  an  Officer 
of  this  guard,  &  his  time  being  so  much  taken  up  by  these  false  alarms,  that 
having  fallen  very  much  behind  hand  with  his  farming  businefs;  But  he  being 
a  Gent,  yt  had  by  his  good  behaviour  recommended  himself  to  his  supcriour 
Officer,  yt  he  prevailed  with  them  to  appoint  a  Guard  to  be  stationed  at  his 
house,  &  he  placed  the  centurys  in  manner  following  viz.  One  at  the  shore  by 
ye  River;  Two  in  ye  corn  field.  &  when  they  thought  no  danger  was  near,  they 
by  all  accounts  used  to  exercise  their  hoes  in  stead  of  their  firelocks,  by  which 
there  was  two  good  ends  accomplished  viz.  The  inhabitants  was  guarded,  *&  Mr. 
Coburns  corn  planted  at  ye  same  time:  But  this  is  not  all;  for  the  soldiers  grew 
weary  of  their  station,  &  so  contrived  it,  by  all  accounts,  as  to  discharge  their 
pieces  at  one  another.  &  then  lay  their  fire  to  ye  charge  of  ye  Indians.  This 
second  alarm  was  worse  then  the  first  ;  for  then  all  persons  concluded  ye  Indians 
were  near  at  hand,  &  had  it  not  have  been  for  ye  indefatigable  industry  of  Mr. 
James  McCurdy,  it  is  my  opinion  that  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  on  ye 
lower  part  of  this  river  would  have  removed  hence. 

Now  I  come  to  ye  third  &  last  alarm,  &  this  is  attended  with  ye  most  extra- 
ordinary piece  of  conduct  I  ever  heard  of,  to  which  I  was  an  eye  witnefs — A  few 
days  since  one  Sockobesun  <fc  a  young  Indian,  came  in  great  hurry  to  ye  Truck 
house  &  told  Lt  Colo  Lowder,  he  had  great  news  viz.  That  ye  night  before  ye 
Canada  Indians,  had  like  to  have  taken  their  town,  &  they  could  but  just  keep 
it,  &  that  they  were  obliged  to  keep  out  three  centuries  at  Differant  posts,  &  yt 
they  saw  about  50ty  Indians  that  night,  &  fired  three  times  at  them.  A:  that  they 
now  came  in  to  acquaint  ye  guard,  cv.  get  a  supply  of  powder  dc  balls  to  fight 
them;  &  added  He  must  return  home  that  night  to  Old  Town,  it  being  then  after 
sun  set,  or  he  should  expect  to  find  his  wife  &  children  all  knock'd  on  ye  head:  he 
was  dispatched  immediately  wth  Six  pd  of  Powder,  &  half  ye  balls  in  ye  guard, 
as  I  was  informed,  &  then  went  off,  &  the  next  day  at  noon  he  was  seen  at  Knsn. 
Coburns:  ye  guards  was  all  ordered  to  repair  to  ye  guardhouse.  And  I  heard 
Lt  Colo.  Lowder  say,  The  fort  must  be  finished  with  all  dispatch,  &  oxen  must 
be  had  if  he  was  obliged  to  Press  them,  &  ye  next  day  one  Mr  Ain  with  his  oxen 
was  engaged  to  haul  piqueMs,  as  he  has  informed  me,  &  ye  next  morning  after, 
ye  said  Ain  came  with  his  oxen  as  he  before  promised,  &  for  ye  purpose  of  ye 
proceeding  day;  but  instead  of  employing  him  in  dragging  Piquetts,  he  was 
loaded  with  ye  Province  stores,  &  sent  up  to  Ensign  Coburns  house,  five  miles 
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above  ye  truck  house,  Fort.  &  Guard:  &  within  Six  miles  of  ye  Indians  gener&l 
abode  viz.  Old  Town;  without  any  guard:  &  Mr.  Lowder  who  then  commanded 
ye  Guard,  left  ye  Guard.  &  followed  ye  stores,  to  ye  place  aforesd.  

I  cant  pass  this  eonduet  by  without  making  some  remarks  upon  it.  I  think, 
Gentlemen,  it  is  surprising  Lt  Col  Lowder  should  presume  to  build  a  Fort,  here, 
for  ye  protection  of  ye  inhabitants:  &  to  secure  ye  Province  stores.  &  expect  to 
be  paid  by  ye  Genl  Court,  &  should  at  ye  same  time.  &  in  ye  midst  of  their  alarm, 
&  at  ye  time  he  was  supplying  ye  Indians  with  ye  Province  powder  ball,  for 
ye  defence  of  ye  inhabitants  (as  it  is  said1,  &  remove  ye  Province  property  five 
miles  up  ye  river,  distant  from  ye  guard  &  fort,  to  an  unfortified  house,  &  also 
go  himself  without  any  guard,  only  to  trade  with  ye  Indians  <$:.  &.  I  think  such 
conduct,  discovers  Lt  Colo  Lowder.  to  be  a  Gentleman  of  ye  strictest  honesty: 
for  if  he  had  any  design  to  deceive  ye  Public,  he  would  have  removed  Ensn. 
Coburns  family  to  ye  Fort,  &  instantly  have  finished  the  same. 

1  must  beg  ye  favour.  Gentlemen,  you  would  act  on  any  affairs,  that  may 
be  presented  before  you  in  this  meeting,  with  the  greatest  coolnesf,  &  deliberate 
consideration,  as  it  has  been  hinted.  This  meeting  will  be  like  ye  building  of 
Babel,  when  their  language  was  confounded,  &  by  that  means  they  confused, 
if  not  confounded  one  another. 

I  hope,  Gentlemen,  yt  will  not  be  ye  case  with  us.  but  that  we  shall  all  speak 
one  language.  A:  have  one  mind,  until  we  have  accomplished  ye  good  intention 
for  which  we  are  now  conviened  together  at  this  place. 

Thus  I  have  according  to  ye  desire  of  many,  communicated  ye  facts,  &  my 
remarks  so  they  have  promiscuously  occurd.  wishing  ye  good  intention  I  had 
in  them,  may  be  effectual  to  us.  &  also  to  our  children:  neither  have  I  endeavoured 
to  aggregate  facts  that  cannot  be  in  all  respects  justifiable,  but  have  used  all 
that  candor  to  others,  which  I  desire  to  enjoy  myself. — 
Penobscott  July  22  1777  Jedidiah  Preble  Jr. 
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PRENTISS  MELLON 

of  Portland 


First  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Maine. 


Appointed  by  Gov.  King 
July  1,  1820. 


Conducted  by  Bertram   E.  Packard,  Deputy  State   Commissioner  of 
Education,  Augusta,  Maine. 

SCHOOLING  IN  UNORGANIZED  TERRITORY  IN  MAINE 

(By  Adalbert  W.  Gordon'. 


The  school  system  of  the  unorgan- 
ized territory  of  Maine  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  educational  system 
of  the  State,  and  yet  one  of  which 
little  is  known  by  the  average  citizen. 

This  system  is  maintained  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children  of  residents  of 
the  unorganized  townships  and  other 
unorganized  units  of  the  State  where 
there  are  no  local  officials. 

The  system  has  therefore  been 
placed  by  statute  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Education,  from  whose  office  its  affairs 
are  administered.  It  is  a  system  of 
gradual  growth,  the  first  law  for 
the  purpose  having  been  passed  in 

Mr.  Adelbeit  W.  Gordon,  State  Agent  for 

1897. 

the  Unorganized  Territory ;  and  Secretary        ^S  importance  has  been  increased 
of  the  Maine  Teachers  Assoc  iation.      ,  1  .  . 

by  new  statutes  enacted  from  time  to 
time  until  this  now  forms  a  complete  school  system,  which  is  under 
the  supervision  of  a  general  agent  for  unorganized  territory,  who 
is  appointed  by  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education  and  whose 
office  is  in  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

Included  in  the  system  are  3(54  unorganized  townships,  145 
islands  and  numerous  other  unorganized  units,  or,  in  other  words, 
all  of  the  territory  of  the  State  which  is  not  included  in  cities, 
towns  or  plantations.  It  covers  about  15,000  square  miles,  or 
one-half  the  whole  area  of  the  State.  The  greater  portion  of  this 
unorganized  territory  is  included  in  the  counties  of  Aroostook, 
Penobscot,  Piscataquis,  Franklin,  Somerset  and  Oxford,  but  there 
are  also  considerable  portions  of  unorganized  territory  in  Hancock 
and  Washington  counties. 

There  are  also  small  unorganized  units  in  several  other  counties, 
making  a  total  of  11  out  of  the  1(3  counties  in  the  State  which  are 
represented  in  this  system. 
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School  privileges  are  furnished  usually  in  about  70  of  the  un- 
organized units  each  year.  School  privileges  are  provided  either 
by  maintaining  schools,  by  transporting  pupils  to  schools  in  near- 
by towns,  or  by  boarding  them.  High  school  privileges  are  also 
furnished,  and  unorganized  township  students  may  be  found  in 
manv  of  the  high  schools  and  private  secondary  schools  of  the 
State. 

The  size  of  the  schools  varies  from  two  or  three  pupils,  which 
are  usually  one-family  schools,  so-called,  to  schools  of  40  or  more 
pupils.  Trained  teachers  are  employed  for  a  large  proportion 
of  the  schools,  and  a  school  year  from  30  to  36  weeks  is  maintained 
in  accordance  with  the  conditions.  A  supervising  teacher  is 
Usually  employed  as  an  assistant  to  the  general  agent.  She  visits 
schools  in  certain  sections  of  the  State  two  or  three  times  each 
term  in  accordance  with  a  regular  schedule  which  is  followed  so 
far  as  is  practicable.  Rural  helping  teachers  are  employed  in 
quite  a  number  of  the  more  important  places. 

A  great  deal  has  been  done  during  the  past  few  years  for  the 
improvement  of  the  school  buildings  in  this  unorganized  territory. 
Formerly  it  was  necessary  for  the  residents  of  the  unorganized 
townships  to  provide  buildings  at  their  own  expense.  This  re- 
sulted in  considerable  hardship,  as  they  had  no  means  of  assessing 
property  or  persons  for  the  purpose,  Fortunately  all  necessary 
authority  is  now  given  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education  by 
statute  for  the  erection  and  improvement  of  buildings.  A  definite 
programme  of  improvement  has  been  mapped  out,  and  is  now 
being  followed. 

Model  rural  school  buildings  have  been  erected  in  a  number  of 
townships,  and  eventually  it  is  planned  to  have  a  model  building 
for  every  community  in  the  unorganized  territory  where  the 
settlement  is  of  a  permanent  nature.  Many  improvements  are 
also  being  made  to  existing  buildings. 

The  schooling  of  children  at  light  stations  is  a  most  interesting 
feature  of  this  system.  Until  recent  years  no  provision  was  made 
for  the  education  of  children  whose  parents  were  residents  of  these 
lonely  outposts  of  the  Maine  coast. 

About  eight  years  ago  the  plan  of  employing  a  traveling  teacher, 
known  as  the  lighthouse  teacher,  for  the  benefit  of  these  children 
was  established.  This  resulted  in  a  great  improvement  over  pre- 
vious conditions,  but  the  idea  has  been  superseded  by  a  new  and 
more  effective  plan,  by  which  these  children  are  boarded  where 
they  may  attend  town  schools,  or  regular  schools  are  maintained 
at  light  stations  where  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to 
make  a  school  profitable. 

These  reservations  are  government  property,  and  it  should 
really  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States  government  to  provide 
education  for  the  children.    Maine,  however,  in  its  usual  pro- 
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gressive  manner,  has  assumed  the  responsibility  until  such  time 
as  the  federal  government  takes  over  the  work.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  will  be  in  the  near  future,  the  effective  work  already  done  in 
this  State  having  brought  the  matter  forcibly  to  the  attention  of 
the  United  States  government  officials. 

The  unorganized  territory  school  system  is  distinctive  of  Maine, 
and  probably  the  most  unique  unit  of  school  administration  in 
the  country.  It  has  made  possible,  during  the  last  20  or  more 
years,  the  education  of  a  large  number  of  children  of  the  State 
who  otherwise  would  have  grown  up  for  the  most  part  in  illiteracy. 
On  account  of  the  fact  that  such  a  large  portion  of  the  State  re- 
mains unorganized,  there  will  doubtless  be  need  of  this  system  for 
many  years  to  come. 

The  number  of  townships  where  school  privileges  are  provided 
is  bound  to  vary  from  year  to  year  in  accordance  with  industrial 
and  other  conditions,  but  from  past  experiences  it  seems  the  number 
in  which  school  privileges  are  provided  in  any  one  year  will  be 
from  70  to  75  different  unorganized  units.  The  total  expense  of 
the  system  is  about  S40.000  a  year,  which  by  statute  is  deducted 
from  the  State  school  funds." 


LOCAL  HISTORY  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  BOWDOINHAM 

Some  very  interesting  work  in  local  history  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  schools  of  Bowdoinham  during  the  past  year.  Mr.  William 
B.  Kendall }  a  public-spirited  citizen  of  the  town  and  who  has  always 
been  interested  in  everything  pertaining  to  its  welfare,  compiled  a 
list  of  one  hundred  questions  concerning  the  history  and  geography 
of  the  town.  He  offered  prizes  aggregating  825.00  to  the  pupils  who 
could  answer  the  most  questions  correctly.  The  contest  was  opened 
to  all  pupils  of  both  rural  and  village  schools.  The  first  prize  was 
won  by  a  pupil  in  the  6th  grade,  Miss  Courtney  T.  Xealey.  In  the 
next  issue  we  will  publish  her  answers  to  these  questions.  The  list 
of  qu<  s( ions  is  very  complete  and  we  are  printing  it  herewith  as  a 
suggestive  list  for  other  towns  to  use  in  this  kind  of  work. 

QUESTIONS 

1 —  What  is  the  area  of  Bowdoinham? 

2 —  Bound  Bowdoinham. 

3 —  How  many  rivers  in  town  and  where  do  th<^  Cathance,  Abbagadassett,  and  Muddy  river* 
rise  and  empty,  and  through  what  towns  do  they  How? 

4 —  W  hat  is  the  average  ti  lal  flow  of  the  Cathance  river  and  what  is  the  length  of  the  river? 

5 —  How  many  miles  of  tidal  shore  line  in  the  town? 

6 —  Tell  something  of  the  geological  structure  of  Bowdoinham. 

7 —  Name  some  of  the  minerals  found  in  Bowdoinham. 

8 —  Name  the  advantages  of  having  a  village  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill. 

9 —  What  well  known  points  of  Bowdoinham  project  into  tidal  water? 

10 —  Where  is  the  highest  land  and  elevation  above  the  water? 

11 —  What  is  the  predominating  quality  of  the  soil? 

12 —  What  two  Common  soil  elements  are  practically  absent  in  Bowdoinham  land? 

13 —  What  inland  bodies  of  water  and  water  sources  are  practically  absent? 

14 —  Name  tin-  water  shedB? 

15 —  From  what  place  in  Howdoinharn  can  one  see  Half  Way  Light  in  Casco  Bay? 

16 —  What  was  the  original  northern  boundary  of  Bowdoinham? 
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17 — How  far  is  Bowdoinham  from  the  ocean? 

IS — How  far  is  Bowdoinham  from  the  northern  boundary  of  Maine? 

19 —  At  what  point  was  the  earliest  ferriage  across  the  Cathanee  river? 

20 —  In  what  year  was  the  bridge  built  across  the  Cathanee  river  at  Bowdoinhara  village? 

21 —  Name  the  towns  and  city  that  in  the  early  days  were  obliged  to  come  to  Bowdoinham  and 
the  Cathanee  river,  for  the  nearest  port  connecting  by  water  with  Bath,  the  seashore  and  Boston. 

22 —  In  what  year  was  the  Maine  Central  railroad  built  through  Bowdoinham  and  what  is 
its  length  through  the  town"' 

2.i — In  what  part  of  the  town  did  Bowdoinham's  first  settlers  locate  and  establish  a  post  office? 

24 —  Where  was  Bowdoinham's  first  school-hou-e  located? 

25 —  What  men  constituted  Bowdoinham's  first  town  officials? 

26 —  What  caused  the  building  of  the  Cemetery  Road  in  the  village? 

27 —  Where  were  Bowdoinham  town  records  kept  in  the  early  days  and  why? 

28 —  Where  was  Bowdoinham's  first  house  built? 

29 —  Where  was  the  house  located  that  was  burned  by  the  Indians? 
31> — What  is  Bowdoinham's  leading  agricultural  product? 

31 —  About  what  is  the  tonnage  of  the  town's  largest  agricultural  product? 

32 —  Name  the  town's  greatest  industries  about  1855. 

33 —  Where  are  the  highest  falls  in  town  and  what  industry  was  fnally  located  there? 

34 —  Where  in  the  old  days  was  the  village  tannery  lot  and  and  who  operated  it? 

35 —  Where  is  the  most  valuable  apple  orchard  in  Sagadahoc  county? 

36 —  On  what  farm  was  produced  the  most  valuable  herd  of  Jersey  bred  stock  and  what  noted 
development  finally  came  from  it? 

37 —  In  1017  there  was  a  large  hay  crop.  Who  cut  the  largest  amount  of  hay  that  year,  and  how- 
large  was  the  yield? 

38 —  What  native  product  had  the  largest  real  shipment  from  Bowdoinham? 

39 —  How  many  vessels  have  been  built  in  Bowdoinham? 

40 —  What  was  the  name  of  the  largest  vessel  ever  built  here,  what  was  its  tonnage?  Who 
was  the  owner,  anil  who  master  builder.' 

41 —  What  Bowdoinham  industry  exhibited  its  wares  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Inland,  Connecticut,  New  York.  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  secured  two 
thousand  prizes,  and  won  over  ten  thousand  dollars  in  cash? 

42 —  What  two  valuable  lines  of  industry  were  formerly  highly  prosperous  in  the  town,  from 
pro  duct  ions  that  had  no  primal  value? 

43 —  How  many  churches  in  Bowdoinham  and  of  what  denomination  are  they? 

44 —  What  is  the  oldest  religious  association  organized  in  Bowdoinham  that  is  still  in  existence? 

45 —  What  is  the  oldest  street  in  Bowdoinham  village? 

46 —  How  many  miles  of  public  highway  are  there  in  Bowdoinham? 

47 —  \\  hat  is  the  approximate  amount  of  rainfall? 

48 —  n  hat  are  the  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures? 

49 —  Where  in  the  town,  beside  the  village,  were  vessels  built  in  former  years? 

50 —  How  much  younger  is  the  town  of  Richmond  than  the  town  of  Bowdoinham? 

51 —  How  many  soldiers  from  Bowdoinham  in  the  Revolutionary  War?  In  the  Civil  War, 
and  in  the  recent  Great  World  War.' 

52 —  Name  the  number  of  male  children  born  in  Bowdoinham  in  the  years  1921-22-23.  What 
percentage  would  they  be  of  the  mule  voting  population? 

53 —  What  was  Bowdoinham'-  population  in  1850-55? 

54 —  About  how  many  school  children  were  in  Bowdoinham  at  that  time? 

55 —  What  is  the  present  population  of  Bowdoinham? 

56 —  What  occurred  in  Bowdoinham  in  the  year  1856  that  gave  the  town  notoriety  all  over 
New  England? 

57 —  In  1912  what  brought  Bowdoinham  into  world  wide  prominence? 

58 —  What  Indian  tribe-  lived  in  Meriymeeting  Bay  region? 

59 —  On  the  shores  of  what  bay  congregate  every  year,  the  greatest  number,  as  regards  wild 
bird  life,  to  be  found  in  Southern  Maine? 

60 —  What  1-?  the  euphonious  pronunciation  of  the  Indian  name  "Cathanee?" 

61 —  Why  did  the  Indian^  name  our  river  "Cathanee'.''' 

62 —  From  w  hat  source  did  Merrymeeting  Bay  derive  its  name  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word? 

63 —  Name  the  different  wild  birds  native  to  Bowdoinham  that  do  not  migrate? 

64 —  Name  the  wild  animals  native  to  Bowdoinham? 

65 —  Name  the  wild  Bowers  native  to  Bowdoinham? 

66 —  Name  the  edible  berries  found  in  Bowdoinham? 

67 —  What  trees  are  native  to  Bowdoinham? 

68 —  Name  different  kinds  of  fish  caught  in  Bowdoinham  waters? 

69 —  What  was  the  largest  building  ever  built  in  the  town? 

70 —  Who  wa-s  Bowdoinham's  wealthiest  man? 

71  —  How  did  he  accumulate  hi-  wealth  and  how  much  was  he  worth? 

72 —  What  founder  of  a  Maine  college  formerly  lived  in  Bowdoinham? 

73—  What  Bowdoinham  man  discovered  the  principle  of  an  important  mechanical  invention, 
Uficd  with  great  practical  -uccess  on  every  railroad  in  America? 

74 —  -What  Bowdoinham  man,  many  years  ago,  perfected  an  invention  of  great  practical  and 
economic  value  in  wearing  appare  l? 

75 —  What  woman,  mother  of  a  great  New  England  newspaper  editor  and  publisher, was  born 
and  lived  in  Bowdoinham  until  her  marriage,  and  with  her  husband,  is  buried  here? 

76 —  What  brilliant  and  wealthy  Boston  lawyer  was  born  in  Bowdoinham.  to  whom  credit 
should  be  given  for  the  building  of  the  great  bridge  across  the  Mis^sippi  River  at  Omaha,  with 
Boston  capital? 
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77 —  What  noted  editor,  essayist,  and  public  speaker  of  today,  was  born  in  Bowdoinham? 

78 —  What  native  of  the  town  and  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College,  pave  in  1S7S,  one-tenth  of  his 
property  to  Bowdoinham  and  Richmond,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  the  worthy 
poor?    What  was  Bowdoinhams  allotment? 

79 —  What  blacksmith  and  ship  worker  was  acknowledged  to  be  unrivaled  in  the  physical 
labor  done,  and  what  were  the  marked  bodily  results  of  his  continuous  years  of  toil? 

83 — What  President  sent  an  autographed  letter  to  a  Bowdoinham  citizen  who  voted  for  him 
when  he  was  100  years  of  ace?     Who  was  the  citizen? 

81 —  Who  was  the  first  Bowdoinham  boy  to  attend  college?     Xame  the  college. 

82 —  Who  was  the  first  Bowdoinham  girl  to  attend  college  and  what  college  did  she  attend? 

83 —  Name  some  of  the  colleges  from  which  Bowdoinham  boys  and  girls  have  graduated? 

84 —  Bowdoinham  teachers  are  said  to  be  earning  over  thirty  thousand  dollars  yearly;  a  sum 
exceeding  twice  the  cost  of  the  high  school  building.     Name  as  many  of  these  as  you  can. 

85 —  What  five  people  have  willed  sums  of  money  to  Bowdoinham  in  excess  of  $1000? 

86 —  What  was  the  total  amount  willed? 

87 —  Name  five  persons  born  in  Bowdoinham  whose  combined  ages  would  be  over  500  years'.' 

88 —  What  fine  old  man.  noted  for  piety,  was  made  the  subject  of  a  splendid  newspaper  article 
by  a  well-known  Maine  novelist? 

89 —  What  woman  of  recent  years  was  efficient  in  the  following  occupations?  House-keeper, 
prose  writer,  poet.  sign  painter,  artist,  joiner,  carpenter,  designer,  vocalist,  printer,  fancy  cook, 
dress-maker,  bookkeeper,  nurse,  and  excellent  preacher? 

90 —  What  farm  and  home  have  been  owned  and  occupied  by  descendants  of  the  same  name 
and  family  for  200  years? 

91  —  Name  twenty-five  or  more  deep  water  sea  captains  of  Bowdoinham? 

92 —  What  nati\e  of  the  town,  when  over  100  years  of  age,  drove  alone  with  his  own  horse 
and  chaise,  from  his  residence  in  a  neighboring  city  back  to  his  old  town  and  home'.' 

93 —  What  Bowdoinham  minister  was  mobbed  in  a  Maine  city,  for  his  vehement  stand  against 
slavery? 

94 —  Who  served  the  town  fifty  years  a?  teacher  or  supervisor  of  schools? 

95 —  What  was  said  of  the  town  of  Bowdoinham  about  1S53,  compared  with  all  other  Maine 
towns  of  similar  size' 

96 —  What  was  the  Bowdoinham  militia? 

97 —  What  Bowdoinham  street  is  nearly  surrounded  by  water? 

98 —  What  firm  in  Bowdoinham  has  paid  out  over  one  million  dollars  in  wages,  and  has  recently 
been  paying  annually,  three  hundred  rimes  as  much  in  taxes  as  when  it  went  into  business  in  1S72? 

99 —  What  is  there  unique  about  the  name  "Bowdoinham?" 

100 —  What  family  in  Bowdoinham  raised  nine  daughters,  all  of  whom  grew  to  splendid 
womanhood? 


In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  we  congratulated  our  readers  in- 
terested in  the  intellectual  advancement  of  cur  State  upon  the  fact  of  the 
increasing;  number  of  books  about  Maine  which  have  recently  appeared. 

We  call  especial  attention  to  the  latest  one  in  this  list — one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  interesting— "THE  STORY  OF  MAINE" — by 
W.  Whitney  Elkins,  published  by  the  Hillsborough  Co.,  Bangor,  Maine. 


Probate  Court,  Lincoln  County,  District  of  Maine,  1812 
Wiscasset,  on  the  Wednesday  preceding  the  2d  Monday  of  January; 
on  the  1st  Monday  of  March;  on  the  Saturday  preceding  the  2nd  Mon- 
day of  May;  and  on  the  Saturday  after  the  1st  Tuesday  of  September; 
Newcastle,  on  the  2nd  Monday  of  January,  the  5th  Thursday  after  the 
4th  Tuesday  of  May;  Waldoborough,  on  the  Friday  preceding  the  2d 
Monday  of  January,  and  on  the  5th  Wednesday  after  the  4th  Tuesday 
in  May;  Warren,  on  the  Saturday  before  the  2d  Monday  of  January,  and 
on  the  4th  Tuesday  of  May;  Thomaston,  on  the  2d  Monday  of  January, 
and  on  the  4th  Monday  after  the  4th  Tuesday  of  May;  Dresden,  after 
the  1st  Tuesday  of  March  and  September;  Bath,  on  the  2d  Tuesday  of 
March  and  September;  Topsham,  on  the  Wednesday  after  the  2d  Tues- 
day of  March  and  Setember. 
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OUR  MESSAGE  TO  YOU 

FIRST  TEACH  THE  BOY  AND  GIRL  TO  KNOW  AND 
LOVE  THEIR  OWN  TOWN,  COUNTY  AND  STATE  AND 
YOU  HAVE  GONE  A  LONG  WAY  TOWARD  TEACHING 
THEM  TO  KNOW  AND  LOVE  THEIR  COUNTRY. 


RAMBLIXGS  BY  THE  EDITOR 

Recently  while  autoing  through  the  northern  part  of  Piscataquis 
County,  the  writer  called  upon  his  long-time  friend,  Sidney  P. 
Young,  a  prominent  lumberman  and  farmer  in  the  town  of  Green- 
ville, at  the  foot  of  Moosehead  Lake. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Journal,  (Oct.  1913,  p.  145)  under 
tie  title  of  "Along  the  Old  Savage  Road,"  appears  the  following: 

"Wheaa  Monson,  Maine,  was  first  settled  in  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  a  highway  was  built  from  Monson  to  the 
town  of  Greenville. 

Its  terminus  in  Greenville  was  at  what  is  known  as  the  'East 
Road'  in  the  Young  neighborhood,  about  one  and  one-half  miles 
from  the  shore  of  Moosehead  Lake." 

This  road  was  laid  through  the  central  portion  of  a  plantation 
known  as  Fuflerstown,  deriving  its  name  from  H.  AY.  Fuller,  a 
prominent  citizen  of  August  a,  who  purchased  three  thousand  acres 
of  land  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  and  employed 
Alexander  Greenwood  to  lot  it  out  into  one-hundred-acre  farm  lots. 
In  1824,  Eben  and  David  Marble  purchased  what  was  known  as 
the  Whitney  tract  in  this  plantation  and  commenced  to  clear 
up  farms  at  what  has  for  a  long  time  been  known  as  Shirley  Corner. 

In  the  same  year  Nelson  Savage  made  a  clearing  on  the  Little 
Wilson  River  in  the  same  township,  built  mills  and  erected  other 
buildings,  tn  l  soon  Savagr>\s  Mills  was  quite  a  busy  place.  Nelson 
Savage  was  also  store-keeper,  postmaster  and  ran  a  tavern  as  well. 
Among  the  settlers  there  was  the  late  Clark  Carter,  who  subse- 
quently moved  to  the  town  of  Shirley.  Others  who  resided  near 
the  mills  and  slong  the  Savage  Road  in  Wilson  and  in  the  north 
part  of  Monson  were  James  Savage,  a  brother  of  Nelson,  Timothy 
Packard,  some  families  by  the  name  of  Jacobs,  a  McLanathan 
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family  and  numerous  others  of  whom  there  is  now  no  history  and 
whose  record  has  entirely  failed  out. 

In  1S36,  Fullerstown  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Leg- 
islature as  the  town  of  Wilson,  but  the  settlement  did  not  expand 
as  its  promoters  had  anticipated  and  twelve  years  later  at  the 
session  of  184S  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  dismembering  the  town 
and  annexing  parts  of  it  to  the  towns  of  Shirley,  Greenville  and 
Elliottsville. 

In  those  days  the  people  appeared  to  have  a  penchant  for 
building  roads  over  the  highest  pinnacles  of  land,  and  this  sentiment 
seemed  to  have  predominated  in  Monson,  and  one  of  the  steepest 
hills  in  town,  Doughty  Hill,  was  unwisely  selected  for  the  main 
traveled  way  to  Moosehcad  Lake  and  the  Savage  Road  was 
abandoned. 

The  building  of  a  road  over  Doughty  Hill  was  the  last  and  fatal 
blow  to  this  struggling  hamlet  along  the  Savage  Road  and  by  the 
banks  of  the  picturesque  Little  Wilson  River.  Monson  now 
maintains  a  short  piece  of  this  old  road  as  far  as  the  Chandler 
Watson  farm.  From  there  on  is  only  the  outline  of  the  old  Savage 
Road  traveled  only  by  the  wild  beasts,  hunters  for  game  and  visiting 
sportsmen,  for  during  the  past  fifty  years,  a  dense  wilderness  has 
grown  up  where  once  the  hum  of  industry  and  toil  was  heard. 

The  hunstman  and  sportsman  who  now  follow  the  old  trails 
in  that  vicinity  are  startled  by  beholding  strange  signs  of  a  former 
life  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness.  Among  great  spruce  trees  he  sees 
old  gravestones,  weather-beaten  and  stained,  which  tell  of  the 
sacred  spot  where  loved  ones  were  laid  to  rest,  over  whose  remains 
the  winds  from  the  mountains  now  shriek  their  wild  requiems  among 
the  branches  of  poplars  and  birches. 

He  views  with  amazement  the  ruins  and  decaying  remains  of 
homes  once  the  scenes  of  activity  and  which  once  knew  all  the  joys, 
sorrows,  hopes,  fears  and  the  strife  and  friction  of  human  life,  hidden 
in  the  shadows  of  a  dark  forest. 

The  town  has  vanished  from  off  the  earth  and  no  one  remains  to 
tell  the  story  of  its  struggles,  its  triumphs,  its  defeats,  the  prattling 
of  its  children,  the  valor  of  its  men  or  the  love  of  its  women.  There 
you  see  some  struggling  apple  trees  curiously  intergrown  with  the 
forestry.  Near  by  are  the  fragments  of  a  cellar  wall  by  the  side 
of  a  little  brook,  that  dances  its  way  to  the  river  and  murmurs 
its  song  as  it  did  when  man's  abode  was  there.  You  see  the  re- 
mains of  an  old-time  fire-place  and  a  chimney  yet  standing.  Had 
these  silent  old  landmarks,  of  a  half  century  ago,  the  power  of 
speech,  what  secrets  might  they  not  unfold,  what  bright  and  dreary 
shadows  of  life,  what  delights  and  heartaches  might  they  not 
reveal! 

The  "Young  Neighborhood,"  above  referred  to,  derived  its 
name  from  the  fact  the  first  settlers  there,  in  1829,  were  Thomas 
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and  Elijah  Young,  sons  of  Daniel  Young  of  Hollis,  in  York  County, 
Maine. 

Hollis  is  one  of  the  old  towns  of  that  county  and  was  first  known 
as  a  part  of  Little  Falls  Plantation.  In  1798  it  was  set  off  and 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  Phillipsburg;  and  in  1S11  the 
name  was  changed  to  Hollis. 

These  two  Young  farms  lying  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  road 
leading  from  Greenville  village  to  the  'Wilson  Ponds,  which  Thomas 
and  Elijah  cleared  up  and  where  they  built  their  first  homes,  may 
be  seen  today  and  their  fertile  fields  and  prosperous  appearance 
are  monuments  to  the  thrift  and  frugality  of  these  first  settlers. 

Their  descendants,  the  Youngs  of  Greenville,  have  ever  since 
been  among  the  best  and  most  worthy  of  the  citizenry  of  that 
enterprising  town. 

Sidney  P.  is  one  of  them  who,  with  his  family,  lives  in  a  fine  home 
upon  the  same  spot  where  he  was  born.  He  has  in  his  possession 
some  interesting  old  letters,  papers  and  documents  which  trace 
back  to  the  early  days  of  Hollis. 

Among  them  is  a  Highway  Surveyor's  book  dated  May  3,  1806. 

The  Assessors  of  Phillipsburg  who  issued  this  to  "  Daniel  Young, 
one  of  the  surveyors  of  highways"  were  John  Dennet,  John  Smith 
and  Joseph  Smith.    This  is  the  direction  to  the  surveyor: 

"Your  limits  is  to  begin  at  your  house  and  to  the  County 
Rode,  and  you  are  to  allow  for  work  and  materials  the  same  as 
last  year." 

The  names  of  the  tax  payers  living  on  this  road  were:  "Daniel 
Young,  Roger  Edscom,  Stephen  Mesarve,  Charles  M.  Knels, 
John  Sevey,  Elias  Mesarve,  Jeremiah  Dow  and  Jeremiah  Dow,  2d." 

A  receipt  that  passed  in  full  settlement  of  accounts  is  as  follows: 

"Little  Falls,  October  24,  1793  this  day  received  and  settled 
with  Daniel  Dow  in  full  of  all  accounts,  dues,  dets  and  demands, 
from  the  bening  of  the  world  to  this  day. 

Daniel  Young." 

These  were  in  the  good  old  pioneer  days  when  men  and  women 
were  yet  multiplying  the  earth  without  very  much  assistance 
from  doctors.  Home-made  medicines  and  remedies  were  almost 
universally  in  use,  made  from  roots  and  herbs,  furnished  by  nature. 

In  a  leaf  of  this  surveyor's  book  is  the  following  formula: 
"How  to  make  a  physecher.    Take  sweet  fern  tops,  sasapherile 
root,  horse  radish  root,  snake  root,  white  pine  bark,  winter  green, 
pateridge  brush,  both  kinds  of  thistle  root  and  mullen  root. 
Boil  together." 
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H  DOROTHEA  DIX 

The  Saunterer  in  the  Portland  Sunday  Telegram  says: 

On  January  S  of  the  present  year  Hon.  John  Francis  Sprague,  editor  of 
Sprague's  Journal  of  Maine  History,  gave  an  address  before  the  Kennebec 
Historical  Society  on  Maine's  Joan  of  Arc,  Dorothea  Lynde  Dix.  This  address 
has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  society  and  a  copy  of  it  is  now 
before  the  Saunterer.  In  the  beginning  of  his  excellent  address,  Mr.  Sprague 
says:  In  many  respects  Dorothea  Dix  was  the  most  remarkable  American  woman 
who  has  ever  lived.  She  won  distinction  as  a  nurse  during  the  Civil  War  and 
was  honored  with  great  praise  by  President  Lincoln.  But  in  her  crusade  for 
a  lifetime  against  the  old  barbarous  treatment  of  the  insane,  she  won  enduring 
fame."  This  noble  woman  was  born  in  Hampden,  five  miles  southwest  of  Bangor, 
April  4,  1802,  on  the  site  of  the  Dorothea  Dix  park  of  the  present  day.  At  an 
early  age  she  went  to  live  with  her  paternal  grandfather,  Dr.  Dix  of  Boston. 
Her  first  knowledge  of  the  inhuman  condition  of  the  inmates  of  the  almshouses 
and  jails  in  Massachusetts  started  her  on  her  remarkable  career.  Soon  after- 
wards the  crying  needs  of  the  insane  got  her  attention  and  it  was  her  unprec- 
edented accomplishments  in  their  behalf  that  won  for  her  world-wide  fame. 
Her  campaign  for  reform  in  Massachusetts  ended  successfully  in  1S43,  and  then 
she  visited  Rhode  Island.  New  Jersey.  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  and  later 
the  southern  states.  She  induced  state  after  state  to  build  hospitals  for  the 
insane.  The  year  1853  found  her  in  Nova  Scotia  and  other  parts  of  Canada. 
In  1854  she  visited  England,  and  in  the  words  of  the  author  of  History  of  the 
Insane  in  the  British  Isles,  "revolutionized  the  lunacy  laws  of  the  land."  She 
extended  her  work  to  the  Channel  Islands  and  on  the  continent.  While  in 
Rome  she  was  given  an  audience  by  Pope  Pius  IX,  who  warmly  thanked  her, 
a  woman  and  a  Protestant,  for  crossing  the  seas  to  call  his  attention  to  the  needed 
reforms  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  members  of  his  flock  When  the  Civil 
War  broke  out  in  1861,  the  world-wide  reputation  of  Dorothea  Dix  made  her 
the  one  person  in  the  country  to  whom  President  Lincoln  turned  for  assistance 
in  the  matter  of  organizing  nurses  for  the  armies  of  the  North.  She  won  great 
fame  in  this  work  and  her  name  became  well  known  in  all  the  ranks  of  the  Union 
soldiers  and  a  household  word  throughout  the  North.  She  was  talented  as  a 
writer  and  during  her  busy  life  found  time  to  write  several  popular  books.  Dor- 
othea Dix  died  July  17,  1887,  and  was  buried  in  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery,  Mass. 


MAINE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  ANNUAL  MEETING  IN 
PORTLAND,  JUNE  11,  1924 

UDGE  CLARENCE  HALE  of  Portland  was  elected 
president  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society.  Pres- 
ident Kenneth  C.  M.  Sills,  President  of  Bowdoin 
College,  declined  to  stand  for  re-election  because 
of  his  duties  at  the  college. 

William  D.  Patterson,  corresponding  secretary 
for  the  fiscal  year  just  passed,  was  elected  vice- 
president,  and  will  continue  his  duties  as  corresponding  secretary. 
Walter  G.  Davis  was  re-elected  treasurer  and  was  given  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  his  work  during  the  past  year.  George  C.  Owen  was 
elected  Recording  Secretary,  and  Miss  Evelyn  Gilmore,  Librarian. 
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The  election  of  officers  was  followed  by  the  appointment  of 
the  following  committees  by  President-elect  Hale:  Standing  Com- 
mittee, George  A.  Emery,  Saco;  George  E.  Bird,  Yarmouth; 
Leslie  D.  Cornish,  Augusta:  Augustus  F.  Moulton,  Portland: 
Frederick  A.  Conant,  Portland;  Prentis  A.  Manning,  Westbrook; 
Josiah  S.  Maxcy,  Gardiner:  and  Kenneth  C.  M.  Sills,  Brunswick. 

Committee  on  books,  Fredrick  O.  Conant,  Portland;  G.  S. 
Rowell;  W.  H.  Stevens,  Portland;  Miss  Evelyn  Gilmore,  Portland; 
and  Mrs.  Alice  E.  Moody,  Portland. 

Committee  on  Buildings,  Walter  G.  Davis,  Portland,  chairman; 
George  C.  Owen,  Portland;  Mrs.  Franklin  R.  Barrett,  Portland; 
and  Miss  Mary  Longfellow,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Committee  on  Publications,  Philip  G.  Clifford,  Portland,  chair- 
man; Dr.  Henry  S.  Burrage,  Kennebunkport;  and  C.  T.  Libby, 
Falmouth. 

Committee  on  Monuments,  Frederick  O.  Conant,  Portland, 
chairman;  John  Francis  Sprague,  Dover-Foxcroft;  and  William 
H.  Stevens,  Portland. 

Committee  on  Epitaphs,  George  A.  Emery,  Saco,  chairman: 
John  Francis  Sprague,  Dover-Foxcroft;  and  Dr.  Henry  S.  Burrage, 
Kennebunkport. 

Committee  on  Papers,  William  H.  Rowe,  Yarmouth,  chairman: 
Chester  A.  Jordan,  Portland;  Dr.  Henry  S.  Burrage,  Kennebunk- 
port; and  J.  F.  True,  Portland. 

The  anuual  report  of  Miss  Evelyn  Gilmore,  Librarian,  attested 
to  the  ever-widening  scope  of  the  library  of  the  Society  and  of  the 
value  and  breadth  of  its  constantly  enlarging  collections  of  books, 
documents  and  articles  of  historical  significance. 

The  Society  has  enjoyed  a  successful  financial  year,  according 
to  the  report  of  Treasurer  Walter  G.  Davis.  The  receipts  from 
all  sources  totaled  SO, 058. 35;  admissions  to  the  Longfellow  House 
brought  in  $3,239;  total  disbursements  were  SI, 780. 

During  the  past  year  many  notable  manuscripts  have  been 
added  to  the  already  large  and  valuable  collection  in  the  society's 
library.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  precious  of  these  are 
two  splendidly  complete  and  orderly  books  of  Capt.  Samuel  Frost 
of  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  which  cover  the  history  of  the 
regiment  from  September  to  December,  1780.  Descriptions  of 
the  execution  of  Andre  and  of  the  treason  of  Benedict  Arnold  are 
included  in  these  manuscripts. 

Another  worthy  addition  is  a  book  purchased  from  C.  F.  Libby 
<fc  Co.,  the  records  of  Colonel  Frye's  regiment  stationed  at  Falmouth 
in  1770,  kept  by  Daniel  Isley  of  Portland.  Names  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  Revolution  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  are  in  this  manuscript. 
Other  valuable  accessions  are  early  histories  of  Bristol,  Bremen 
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and  Pemaquid:  a  field  note  book  of  Slurry,  Maine,  written  in  1787- 
88;  a  book  of  silhouettes  of  the  famous  Bowdoin  College  class  of 
1825,  and  several  other  equally  valued  articles. 

The  present  marine  collection  of  the  society  has  been  enriched 
by  several  gifts  during  the  year — a  large  oil  painting  of  the  burning 
of  the  U.  S.  frigate  Philadelphia  at  Tripoli,  sent  by  Woodbury 
Blair  of  Washington,  D.  C,  through  the  efforts  of  A.  W.  Longfellow. 
This  painting  formerly  hung  in  the  old  Clapp  mansion  in  this  city. 
Mrs.  F.  II.  Jordan  contributed  four  large  water-color  paintings  of 
ships  famous  in  Maine  history,  and  the  museum  acquired  several 
articles,  one  of  which  is  a  heavy  silver  serving  spoon  once  the 
property  of  the  wife  of  Commodore  Preble. 

Librarian  Evelyn  Gilmore  stresses  the  immediate  need  for  a 
catalogue  that  would  systematically  and  adequately  list  the 
thousands  of  books,  manuscripts  and  historical  articles  now  the 
property  or  in  the  custody  of  the  society,  and  requested  assistance 
in  this  necessary  task. 

The  society  has  in  the  past  year  lost  by  death  many  esteemed 
members,  the  following  complete  list  of  which  was  read  by  Cor- 
responding Secretary  William  D.  Patterson:  Dr.  Chauncey  R. 
Rea,  Capt.  Edward  A.  Butler,  Rockland;  George  C.  Coombs, 
Yarmouthville;  Hon.  Oakley  C.  Curtis,  Falmouth  Foreside; 
Woodbury  K.  Dana,  Westbrook;  Dr.  Walter  T.  Goodale,  Saco; 
Judge  George  M.  Hanson,  Saco;  Charles  C.  Harmon,  Portland; 
Hon.  Darius  H.  Ingraham,  Portland;  Rev.  Charles  F.  Tarr, 
Damariscotta ;  Mrs.  Mary  E.  McKeen,  Brunswick;  Edward  II. 
Sargent,  Portland;  David  W.  Snow,  Portland;  Hon.  George  E. 
Weeks,  Fairfield;  Frederic  L.  Tower,  Portland;  Mrs.  George  F. 
Walker,  Portland;  Isaac  F.  Sturdivant,  Portland.  Three  honorary 
members  have  passed  away:  Edward  Stanwood,  Brookline,  Mass.; 
Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  Dr.  Henry  B.  Quincy,  former  governor 
of  New  Hampshire,  New  York  City. 

Two  other  gifts  that  the  society  may  acquire  in  the  near  future 
are  a  painting  of  the  engagement  of  the  Boxer  and  the  Enterprise, 
from  the  Bostonian  Society;  a  collection  of  road  tax  assessment 
blanks  for  the  town  of  Hollis,  Maine,  for  the  years  1818,  1819 
and  1820,  the  latter  from  Ellis  B.  Usher  of  Milwaukee. 


MAINE'S  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  VICE-PRESIDENCY 

At  the  recent  Democratic  National  Convention,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  the  name  of  William  R.  Pattangall  of  Maine  was 
suggested  seriously,  and  by  many  enthusiastically  considered  as 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  Taking  this 
fact  for  a  text,  Fred  K.  Owen  in  the  Portland  Sunday  Telegram 
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of  July  G.  1924.  has  an  interesting;  sketch  of  the  connection  of  the 
Vice-Presidency  with  the  history  of  Maine. 

Maine  has  had  hut  one  Vice-President,  Hannibal  Hamlin, 
born  in  the  town  of  Paris,  having  his  home  and  practising  law  in  the 
town  of  Hampden,  and  later  a  long-time  resident  of  the  city  of 
Bangor.  He  was  elected  when  the  great  Lincoln  was  chosen 
President  of  the  nation. 

But  one  other  citizen  was  ever  nominated  for  the  second  office 
by  either  of  the  great  political  parties  of  the  country.  This  was 
Arthur  Sewall  of  Bath,  a  leader  of  his  party  at  that  time,  and  a 
widely  known  business  man  of  Maine,  and  who  helped  develop 
and  build  up  what  was  once  the  great  ship-building  industry  in 
this  state.  He  was  the  father  of  Harold  M.  Sewall,  for  many 
years  past  a  leader  in  the  Republican  party,  who  has  held  high 
state  and  national  positions  in  that  party,  and  is  today  its  repre- 
sentative from  Maine  in  the  Republican  National  Committee. 

Two  other  citizens  of  this  state  were  voted  for  in  national 
conventions  and  one  of  them  all  but  received  the  nomination. 
Gov.  John  Fairfield,  of  Saco,  is  the  man  who  was  almost  nominated, 
in  1844. 

The  other  to  be  voted  for  was  Geo.  Evans,  of  Gardiner,  in 
1848,  senator  from  this  state  and  one  of  the  foremost  members  of 
Congress  in  the  days  when  Webster,  Calhoun,  and  Clay  set  the 
standard  for  American  statesmanship  higher  perhaps  than  it  has 
ever  reached  since. 

In  the  convention  of  1864  when  Lincoln  was  renominated  for 
the  Presidency,  there  was  a  strong  sentiment  throughout  the 
country  that  the  "old  ticket"  should  prevail  and  that  Hannibal 
Hamlin  should  again  serve  as  nominee  for  Vice-President. 

"The  Life  and  Times  of  Hannibal  Hamlin,*'  written  by  his 
grandson,  Charles  Eugene  Hamlin,  and  published  in  1899,  has 
completely  established  the  fact  that  the  stories  circulated  at  that 
time,  that  it  was  Lincoln's  desire  that  Andrew  Johnson  should 
be  nominated  instead  of  Mr.  Hamlin,  were  false,  and  that  the  real 
cause  was  the  apparent  jealousy  of  certain  Massachusetts  Republi- 
can leaders  who  took  such  a  narrow-minded,  partisan  view  of  the 
situation  that  they  succeeded  in  nominating  Mr.  Johnson  instead 
of  Mr.  Hamlin.  Many  students  of  Maine  politics  of  the  present 
generation  fully  Understand  that  that  same  spirit,  among  some  of 
the  Massachusetts  leaders,  survived  and  was  very  active  during 
much  of  the  time  James  G.  Blaine  was  a  candidate  for  the  Pres- 
idency. 

Mr.  Owen  also  mentions  the  interesting  fact  that  at  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  in  Cleveland,  Hannibal  E.  Hamlin, 
son  of  Viee-President  Hamlin,  and  Harold  M.  Sewall,  above 
mentioned,  the  son  of  Arthur  Sewall,  were  both  members. 
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The  editor  of  the  Journal  occasionally  receives  letters  which 
are  so  inspiring,  so  full  of  encouragement,  cheer  and  sincere  appre- 
ciation that  he  enjoys  giving  them  to  the  reader.  The  following  of 
this  kind  has  been  received  from  a  prominent  and  talented  Maine 
woman  of  letters  and  literary  ability,  whose  name  would  be  rec- 
ognized by  our  readers  and  all  intellectual  people: 

"Instead  of  sending  you  a  formal  acknowledgment,  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
in  this  way  how  much  1  enjoy  your  pamphlet  on  Maine's  Joan  of  Arc,  which  you 
so  kindly  sent  us.    It  has  taught  me  a  great  deal 

I  wish,  too,  to  congratulate  you  on  the  advance  of  your  Journal  of  Maine 
History.  Every  number  seems  more  interesting  than  the  previous  one;  and  you 
have  certainly  done  a  good  thing  for  Maine  in  setting  such  a  publication  before 
the  people.  A  tremendous  amount  of  energy  must  have  been  spent  before  you 
could  interest  so  many  readers  as  you  have  done,  for  I  know  from  experience 
that  history,  to  appeal  to  most  of  us,  must  be  presented  in  a  very  graphic  manner. 
I  think  yours  is  a  great  mission." 


THE  FLAPPER  OF  COLONIAL  DAYS 

Chauncey  M.  Depew,  so  well  known  to  the  entire  world  as  one 
of  the  greatest  Americans  who  ever  lived,  recent lv  reached  his 
90th  birthday.  The  Boston  American  of  April  22,  1924,  says: 
14  Mr.  Depew  was  asked  today  on  his  90th  birthday  what  he  thought 
of  flappers,  said  they  were  alright  and  that  Priscilla  Alden  was  the 
flapper  of  Colonial  days." 

And  Longfellow  once  said  : 

"Homeward  bound  with  the  tidings  of  all  that  terrible  winter, 
Letters  written  by  Alden,  and  full  of  the  name  of  Priscilla, 
Full  of  the  name  and  the  fame  of  the  Puritan  maiden  Priscilla." 

The  Journal's  long  time  and  good  friend,  "The  Saunterer,'r 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Portland  Sunday  Telegram  said: 

The  Saunterer  has  received  a  copy  of  Sprague's  Journal  of  Maine  History  for  the 
quarter  ending  in  June.  It  is  an  interesting  and  informative  number.  The 
contents  include  a  tribute  by  Fred  K.  Owen  of  Portland  to  the  memory  of  Oakley 
C.  Curtis,  accompanied  by  a  full-page  portrait;  a  sketch  of  the  late  Augustus 
W.  Gilman  of  Dover-Foxcroft  by  Willis  E.  Parsons,  commissioner  of  inland 
fisheries  and  game;  The  Gilley  Family  of  Mount  Desert  by  William  O.  Saw- 
telle;  a  comprehensive  history  of  the  Cumberland  and  Oxford  Canal  by  Isaac 
W.  Dyer  of  Portland,  and  an  article  on  Evolution  of  Maine  Water  Powers,  by 
Arthur  G.  Staples  of  Lewiston. 

A  subscriber  of  the  Journal,  Herbert  S.  Sawyer,  16  Oak  St., 
Amesbury,  Mass.,  desires  information  regarding  early  settlers 
of  Athens,  Maine.  Among  them  are  Nathaniel  Osgood  Sawyer, 
born  in  Athens  in  1820  and  died  in  Amesbury,  Mass.,  1900;  Nathan- 
iel Sawyer  and  Betsy  Davidson  Sawyer,  Jerusha  Cook  of  the  Cook 
family  of  Norridgewock;  and  John  Davidson. 

If  any  reader  has  information  regarding  these  names  and  will 
send  the  same  to  the  Journal  we  will  glady  publish  it. 
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The  Mower  Family  History,  by  Walter  L.  Mower,  published 
by  the  Southworth  Press,  Portland,  Maine,  19*23,  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  Maine  history.  The  author  and  compiler  in  this 
book,  of  233  pages,  has  produced  a  most  excellent  work  on  the 
Mower  family  and  many  of  the  early  settlers  and  founders  of  the 
town  of  Greene  in  the  State  of  Maine.  The  Journal  gratefully 
acknowledges  receipt,  from  the  author,  of  a  copy  of  this  book. 
It  should  be  in  the  library  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  early 
history  of  Maine  and  its  hardy  and  brave  old  pioneers. 


GENEALOGY  NOT  ALWAYS  SATISFACTORY 

The  Boston  Post  says:  '•The  following,  according  to  Joe  Kane, 
the  illustrious  narrator,  is  a  true  story: 

"A  gentleman  in  State  Street,  who  had  acquired  riches,  was 
very  anxious  to  acquire  a  family  tree.  lie  hired  a  genealogist 
to  look  up  his  ancestors.  He  has  been  paying  'hush  money' 
ever  since.'' 


WHEN  LOTTERIES  WERE  LAWFUL  IN  MAINE 

(Referring  to  Isaac  Watson  Dyer,  in  current  vol.  No.  2,  p.  94,  on  Cumberland 
and  Oxford  Canal  I. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 
State  of  Maine 
Augusta 

July  15,  1924. 

John  F.  Sprague.  Esq., 
Dover- Foxcroft, 
Maine. 

Dear  Mr.  Sprague: 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  article  in  your  magazine  about  the  Cumber- 
land and  Oxford  Canal.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  as  I  have  been  riding  from 
Westbrook  and  Gorhain  and  noticed  the  old  line  of  this  canal  1  have  wondered 
why  some  bright  newspaper  man  did  not  write  up  a  s*ory  about  it,  for  I  felt  that 
there  was  a  lot  of  history  and  romance  connected  with  the  building  and  operation 
of  this  old  ditch. 

In  our  vault  are  stored  the  books  of  original  drawings  in  the  lottery  which 
was  used  in  helping  finance  this  undertaking.  1  thought  it  might  he  interesting 
for  your  readers  to  know  of  the  fact  that  these  original  books  of  lottery  and 
lottery  drawings  were  still  preserved. 

1  am  sending  you  under  separate  cover  one  of  these  books,  thinking  pos- 
sibly that  you  might  like  to  make  some  copies  from  it  in  a  succeeding  issue  of 
your  magazine.  You  may  return  if  you  please  this  book  when  you  have  finished 
with  it.  • 

Verv  truly  yours, 
WLB/GEW  (Signed/     W.  L.  Bonney." 

From  the  book  sent  us  by  Mr.  Bonney,  we  copy  the  following: — 

"Cumberland  &.  Oxford  Canal  Lottery.    Oafs  Xo.  0. 

Scheme— 6000  Tickets  at  34  is  $24,000 

2400  Prizes  $2,400 
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The  prizes  will  be  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Clafs  Xo.  4  viz  by 
the  drawing  of  four  ballots  out  of  10,  Vide  advertisement  in  the  Argus. — 

All  prizes  subject  to  a  deduction  of  15  pr  ct  &  payable  in  00  days  after  the 
drawing  in  Bank  bills  generally  current  in  this  State.  Prizes  not  demanded  in 
one  year  after  the  drawing  will  not  be  paid. 

Portland.— Oct.  25,  1825  "  P.  Varnum  (  v.._..prs 

J.  P.  Boyd  \  -uanaeers 

Drawing  Jan.  25th  1S26    Ballots  drawn  viz  Xo  2,  Xo  9.  Xo  7,  Xo  6." 
C.  Spaulding,  J.  Dow,  E.  Shaw,  J.  Dunn,  M.  Davis,  Wm.  Francis  and  A. 
M.  Bradbury. 


LETTER  FROM  NELSON  A.  MASON 

The  Journal  has  received  the  following  letter  and  would  be 
glad  if  any  of  its  readers,  who  have  any  information  regarding 
the  John  [Mason  family,  will  send  the  same  to  Mr.  Mason  or  to  the 
Journal  for  publication. 

No.  340  Senate  Office  Bldg. 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

July  18,  1924. 

Sprague's  Journal  of  Maine  History, 
Dover-Fox  croft,  Maine. 

Dear  Sirs: 

Through  courtesy  of  Senator  Fernald's  secretary  I  have  learned  of  the  purposes  and  work  of 
your  publication,  and  trust  I  may  present  a  matter  in  which  I  find  myself  in  need  of  assistance. 

The  history  of  our  family  is  somewhat  obscure  owing  to  the  early  death  of  my  grandfather, 
John  Mason,  and  the  fact  that  my  father  did  not  discuss  the  matter  much  during  my  youth  and 
before  I  lost  him.  Since  coming  east,  however,  I  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  establish  the 
family  tree  with  the  following  results: 

Records  in  Boston  indicate  that  my  grandfather  married  and- died  in  that  city  and  that  he 
was  born  in  Augusta.  Upon  writing  the  State  Librarian  at  the  latter  city  he  writes  me  that  there 
is  no  record  at  the  office  of  the  City  Clerk,  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  or  State  Department  of 
Health.  He  sav>,  however,  "The  census  of  Augusta  for  1850  names  the  family  of  John  Mason, 
as  follows: — John  Mason,  aged  90,  Farmer;  Patty  Mason,  aged  4>>;  Benjamin  Mason,  aged  21; 
Hannah  Ma-on.  aged  21;  Midian  Mason,  aged  19;  Mary  Mason,  aged  20;  Daniel  Mason,  aged 
10;  John  Mason.  Jr.,  aged  14;  Sybil  Mason,  aged  10;  Asa  Mason,  aged  7;  Charles  Mason, 
aged  4."  The  Boston  records  state  that  he  was  the  son  of  John  and  Martha  Mason,  which  tallies, 
I  believe. 

If  ycu  have  any  information  concerning  the  ancestry  of  this  family  or  what  became  of  its  mem- 
bers or  would  have  any  suggest  ions  to  offer,  the  co-operation  would  be  keenly  appreciated  and 
reciprocated,  if  pcesil  le. 

At  the  present  time  I  am  secretary  to  Senator  Frazier  of  North  Dakota — was  with  him  five 
years  as  Governor  of  the  sta"e  and  am  a  member  of  the  bar  there.  I  have  one  sister,  Irene  Hen- 
derson, born  in  Dabon.  Mas;  ,  and  married  and  living  in  Nebraska.  I  was  born  in  Cleveland, 
am  a  widower  with  two  daughters,  Nellie  and  Verable,  aged  13  and  10  respectively.  My  father, 
James  Mason,  traveled  extensively  and  died  about  1909.  He  was  a  doctor — was  born  in  1856, 
I  in  1884. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Nelson  A.  Mason 
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THE  PATTANGALL  BOOK 

The  Journal  congratulates  its  readers  and  all  Maine  people, 
whojare  book  lovers,  that  a  new  spirit  in  the  intellectual  welfare 
of  our  State  seems  apparent.  During  the  past  two  years  or  more, 
books  of  Maine  history  such  as  have  been  produced  by  the  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs;  the  great  essays  of  Arthur  G.  Staples; 
Somerset  County  in  the  World  War,  by  Florence  Waugh  Danforth; 
the  two  charming  books  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Hinckley  and  his  talented 
daughter,  Faith  Jayne  Hinckley;  The  Mower  Family  History, 
by  Walter  Lindley  Mower;  town  and  county  histories  and  others 
have  appeared.  The  most  recent  Maine  book  that  has  come  to 
our  table  this  year,  may  be  considered  by  some  as  the  greatest 
of  all  and,  at  least  by  none,  as  inferior  to  any.  It  is  a  book  of  359 
pages,  published  by  the  Lewiston  Journal  Co. 

It  comprises:  Meddybemps  Letters,  Maine's  Hall  of  Fame, 
Memorial  Addresses,  and  one  of  the  most  classical  and  inspiring 
forewords,  by  Arthur  G.  Staples,  that  we  ever  had  any  knowledge  of. 

The  writer  will  not  attempt  to  write  a  review  of  this  work  for 
he  does  not  possess  any  power  to  add  tints  to  the  rainbow.  He 
indulges  in  feelings  of  pride  to  believe  that,  regardless  of  political 
lines  of  separation,  the  author  of  this  book  has,  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  been  his  friend. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

WARREN  GAMALIEL  HARDING 

18G5-1923 

The  Nation  bows  in  deepest  grief, 
In  memory  of  their  beloved  chief; 
In  reverence  for  our  departed  dead 
We  place  a  laurel  about  his  head. 
We  pray  that  peace  and  eternal  rest 
May  remain  with  him,  among  the  blest. 

His  earthly  labors  now  are  o'er, 
His  memory  lingers  from  shore  to  shore; 
Where  e'er  the  flag  of  liberty  is  flown 
He  will  be  remembered,  ever  known; 
From  the  brother  nations  across  the  sea 
Come  tokens  of  love  and  sympathy. 

His  heart  was  kind,  his  soul  was  true, 

To  God  and  country,  and  all  he  knew. 

His  friends  were  legion;  to  honor  his  name 

His  bust  will  be  placed  in  the  Hall  of  Fame 

Among  all  true  sons,  stalwart  and  brave, 

Who  sacrificed  their  lives,  their  country  to  save. 

Victoria  Aurora  Magnusson. 
Gorham,  Maine,  August  16,  1923. 
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SAYINGS  OF  SUBSCRIBERS 


Albert  M.  Card,  M.D.,  Head  Tide,  Elaine: 

"  I  want  you  to  know  of  my  great  appreciation  of  your  Journal  and  the  wonderful 
pood  you  are  doing.  There  is  no  publication  of  such  great  interest  historically 
to  the  State  of  Maine  as  Sprague's  Journal." 


Euger  Levierille,  Orono,  Maine: 

"Find  enclosed  check  with  best  wishes  for  continuation  of  your  interesting 
Journal." 


C.  L.  Mountfort,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

"I  was  born  in  the  State  of  Maine  and  now  that  I  have  left  the  state  I  realize 
more  than  ever  that  it  is  a  pretty  good  old  state  after  all.  I  am  glad  to  learn  more 
of  its  history." 


Hox.  Peter  C.  Kegax.  Van   Buren, — the   well-known  and 
only  "Peter  Charles''  in  Maine: 

"I  trust  that  all  is  well  with  you.  I  know  that  your  valued'  Journal '  is  still  alive, 
healthy  and  prosperous  and  will  long  continue  to  carry  on  the  work  of  giving  us 
truthful  history  as  it  has  so  far  been  doing." 


Mrs.  Janet  H.  Blackford,  Bridgeport,  Conn.: 

"1  enclose  monev  order  for  ?2.00,  the  renewal  subscription  of  ,'ournal  of  Maine 
History  for  i«t_>4. 

"I  enjoy  the  contents  of  each  number  and  await  the  coming  of  the  same. 
It  contains  such  valuable  history." 


Mrs.  Edith  T.  Babcock,  Bangor,  Maine: 

"It  is  always  with  pleasure  that  I  renew  my  subscription  to  the  Journal." 


Hox.  Mark  A.  Barwise,  Member  of  Maine  Legislature,  Bangor, 
Maine: 

"Enclosed  please  find  check  for  subscription  past  clue.  He  who  devotes  his 
time  to  any  public  serviee,  without  the  slightest  hope  of  making  money,  is  truly 
a  friend  of  man.  The  work  that  your  Journal  is  doing  to  advance  the  love  of  l<i<torv 
among  our  Maine  people  deserves  the  encouragement  of  all  public-spirited  citizens-" 


Hugh  Pendexter,  Maine's  famous  writer  and  novelist,  Norway, 
Maine: 

"I  am  enclosing;  order  for  your  Journal  and  I  should  have  subscriber!  lore 
before  this  Enter  my  name  on  your  mailing  list  and  I  will  shoot  a  check  prompt Iv. 
I  arn  looking  to  meeting  you  some  day  as  I  regard  the  Journal  the  greatest  authority , 
Colonial  up." 
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of  New  England,  Out  of  Maine's  Water  Powers."  This  was  the  subject  of  political  agitation 
to  the  detriment  perhaps  of  economical  consideration. 


The  history  of  this  agitation  has  been  long  and  intricate. 
It  can  be  read  in  the  files  of  any  Maine  newspaper.  But  it 
has  been  the  storm  centre  of  many  conventions  and  the  sub- 
ject of  almost  unnumbered  addresses  and  papers.  It  came 
to  a  head  in  1921  at  the  Maine  legislature  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  Constitutional  amendment  which  originated  from  the 
office  of  the  Governor  and  was  the  outcome  of  a  division  of 
opinion  covering  several  years.  This  amendment  proposed 
to  give  the  State  the  right  to  develop  storage;  own  and  con- 
trol water  power;  sell  water  power;  tax  the  energy  of  falling 
water  in  terms  of  power;  and  with  rights  of  eminent  domain 
even  to  enter  on  present  properties  and  take  them  under 
proper  appraisal  for  public  uses.1 

In  short,  the  amendment  was  a  form  of  insurance  for 
popular  rights  in  public  resources.  So  far,  so  good.  But  it 
was  defeated  by  its  very  size.  It  was  almost  a  confiscation  of 
property  rights,  as  the  newspapers  and  legislators  thought. 
It  was  voted  down  and  the  case  stands  where  it  stood  pre- 
viously. Since  then  Governor  Baxter  has  modified  his  poli- 
cies to  a  plain  statement  of  a  desire  that  the  right  be  given 
the  State  to  assist  power  owners  and  users  to  develop  and 
further  conserve  water,  now  running  to  waste  all  over  the 
state,  by  the  building  of  storage  reservoirs  and  the  aid  and 
assistance  of  water  power  users  in  defining  further  the 
management  and  economies  of  the  flow  of  rivers. 

To  further  these  policies  in  1916  the  Republican 
platform  in  a  stormy  convention  carried  a  proposal  for  the 

(l)     Lewiston  Evening  Journal.  November  20.  1920. 


.•v,K/  • 
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appointment  of  a  Water  Power  Commission.  This  commis- 
sion was  ultimately  appointed  and  entered  on  its  work.  It 
started  surveys  of  water-power  and  finally  made  a  report 
with  recommendations  as  to  development  of  storage.  Like 
many  others  it  maintained  a  strict  division  of  concern  as  be- 
tween storage  and  water  power  itself.  It  developed  a  sen- 
sible scheme  for  a  power-district  form  of  development  of 
storage  similar  to  what  is  known  in  Maine  as  the  Water- 
District  (a  plan  for  the  supply  of  water  for  domestic  pur- 
poses peculiar  to  Maine).  But  it  was  found  that  under  the 
Constitution,  even  this  was  not  feasible.  The  Constitution 
must  be  amended  to  permit  even  this  change.1 

And  the  proposition  seems  to  be  to  attempt  to  change 
the  Constitution  so  as  to  permit  the  formation  of  these  Water- 
Power  Districts,  especially  one  upon  the  Kennebec,  so  as  to 
permit  the  State,  as  such,  to  finance  and  for  a  time  manage 
the  reservoirs  only,  increasing  the  storage,  building  the  dams 
and  holding  them  until  the  water  power  users  shall  have  paid 
for  them.  Here  policies  take  different  paths  and  still  are 
pursuing  them. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  political  and  sociological  factors 
are  largely  determining  the  conservation  of  the  great  body 
of  unused  and  undeveloped  water-power  in  Maine.  Millions  of 
dollars  are  running  to  waste.  By  "sociological"  I  mean  the 
peculiar  psychology  and  the  unique  education  of  Maine  peo- 
ple, sticklers  for  their  rights  and  unwilling  to  yield  without 
a  fight  for  their  so-called  birthright.  Much  has  been 
done  of  late  years  on  the  Penobscot  by  the  Great 
Northern  Paper  Company,  and  much  has  also  been 
done  on  the  Androscoggin.  A  few  years  ago  a  new 
lake  as  great  as  Lake  Mooselucmeguntic  of  the  Range- 
ley  system,  was  created  by  the  building  of  an  enormous 
dam  at  Aziscoos,  as  storage  for  the  Androscoggin.  About 
everything  has  been  done  at  these  head  waters  that  can  be 
done.  There  remains  but  little  to  do  along  the  river  save 
in  scattered  small  powers,  aggregating  a  total  of  57,298  horse 
power  on  sixteen  small  privileges.2    But  the  Kennebec  can 


(1)     Lewiston  Evening  Journal. 
(2)    Walter  H.  Sawyer,  Hydraulic  Engineer,  Agent  and  President  Union  Water  Power 
Company.  Androscoggin  River. 
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be  made  into  a  great  power  river  and  this  is  the  aim  of  every- 
one interested  for  the  growth  of  Maine.  | 

Incidental  to  this  history  of  the  struggles  of  conserva- 
tion of  Maine  water  powers  is  the  building  of  dams  in  re- 
mote places  for  the  storage  of  water  for  log  driving,  where 
great  power  might  be  utilized  but  has  not  been  utilized,  for 
want  of  a  market,  due  to  remoteness.  This  is  peculiarly  true 
in  the  Millinocket  region  of  the  West  branch  of  the  Penobscot. 
An  interesting  sidelight  on  this  is  to  be  found  in  a  recent 
report  to  a  prospective  client  on  such  matters  by  Walter  H. 
Sawyer  of  Lewiston,  Maine,  Hydraulic  Engineer,  Agent  and 
President  of  the  Union  Water  Power  Co.,  Androscoggin 
River.  Mr.  Sawyer  says  in  this  report,  which  is  herewith 
given  merely  to  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  history  of  such 
developments  as  Millinocket: 

"In  the  early  developments  of  Millinocket  in  1900,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  operate  the  mills  of  the  Great  Northern 
Paper  Company  with  the  natural  flow  of  the  stream,  aided 
by  the  storage  of  water  in  the  natural  lakes  above  Millinocket 
as  it  has  been  increased  by  various  dams,  built  primarily  to 
aid  log  driving.  The  total  amount  of  storage  available  dur- 
ing this  period  was  about  19 y%  billion  cubic  feet,  but 
a  large  portion  of  this  water  was  wasted  as  far  as  manufac- 
turing was  concerned,  being  used  for  driving  logs  by  Mil- 
linocket down  the  main  river.  The  losses  of  power  from  this 
waste  of  wrater  led  to  the  application  to  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maine  for  the  Charter  of  the  West  Branch  Driv- 
ing and  Reservoir  Dam  Company,  in  1903.  This  charter 
gave  the  right  to  store  water  by  the  construction  of  dams 
on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Penobscot  River.  In  1904  the 
amount  of  storage  capacity  above  Millinocket  was  increased 
to  about  25  billion  cubic  feet  and  in  1906  and  1907  the  storage 
capacity  had  been  developed  to  a  little  over  30  billion  cubic 
feet.  In  the  spring  of  1917,  the  new  Ripogenus  Dam 
was  put  in  operation,  and  the  total  storage  capacity  above 
Millinocket  was  increased  to  the  47.8  billion  cubic  feet  now 
available,  and  the  control  of  the  logging  operation  is  such 
that  only  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  water  is  wasted 
in  the  driving  of  logs." 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  now,  the  use  of  water  calls  for 
the  use  of  more  and  more  storage.  First  the  natural  flow; 
then  cbms;  then  storage!  Losses  of  water  can  not  be  borne 
phlegmatically,  where  water-power  is  used.  One  would  as 
soon  see  coal  dumped  in  the  sea  as  to  see  water  flow  over  the 
dams.  Hence  in  the  deep  woods  of  Northern  Maine  is  a  great 
dam,  Ripogenus,  the  most  wonderful  in  Maine,  with  great 
inland  seas  back  of  it,  its  waters  thundering  into  a  great 
rocky  gorge  and  yet  not  a  water  wheel  upon  it.  Here  is  a 
place  where  there  is  no  demand  for  water-power — or  wheels 
would  be  installed;  yet  it  is  as  much  conservation  as  though 
it  were  fulfilling  its  full  capacity;  for  it  regulates  the  flow 
of  water  below,  stores  the  rains  from  a  vast  water  shed  and 
is  required  for  control  of  the  water  for  the  driving  of  pulp 
stock  for  the  great  industries  that  have  built  up  the  vast 
properties  of  Millinocket,  where  a  city  has  grown  up  in  a 
forest. 

The  summary  of  all  this  is  that  Maine  is  in  the  age  of 
conservation.  It  has  passed  through  the  lumber  period  into  the 
industrial  and  the  electrical.  Its  hydro-electric  power  may 
never  turn  many  more  looms  and  spindles  than  at  present. 
But  it  will  electrify  railroads  and  cheapen  the  cost  of  doing 
business.  This  should  react  on  agriculture  and  orcharding, 
summer  resorts  bus?ress  and  allied  concerns  and  thus  the 
chain  of  influences  meet  and  reunite.  We  have  in  Maine  by 
no  means  so  large  an  available  amount  of  commercial  proposi- 
tions in  unused  water-power  as  many  have  said,  but  even  at 
the  worst  it  is  considerable.  The  policy  is  fixed.  It  is  a 
lOO^c  storage.  It  is  the  utilization  below  that  storage  of  as 
much  power  as  can  be  commercially  profitable.  And  it  is  to 
be  noticed  that  even  in  that  relation,  the  going-price  of  hydro- 
electric pcwer  is  subject  to  fluctuations  of  supply.  If  the 
great  St.  Lawrence  Conservation  plan  goes  through,  which 
proposes  to  supply  2,400,000  h.  p.  or  twice  as  much  as  there 
is  at  present  utilized  in  Maine,  then  there  will  be  less  demand 
on  Maine  for  her  power. 

We  have  given  in  a  general  way  an  outline  of  the  condi- 
tions in  Maine  and  especially  in  the  Androscoggin,  Kennebec 
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and  Saco  River  valleys,  of  the  water  power  conservation 
problems. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  conservation  of  agricultural  re- 
sources, orcharding,  land  values,  fertility,  soil-conditions, 
erosion,  depends  on  the  intensive  demand  of  population.  This 
is  slight  in  Maine.  When  one's  farm  fails  and  there  is  plenty 
of  land,  one  moves  to  another.  Thus  there  are  many  deserted 
farm-houses,  many  of  which  have  come  about  by  the  union 
of  adjoining  farms  into  larger  holdings.  When  the  popula- 
tion presses,  values  are  conserved,  especially  in  hardy  lands 
like  Maine.  We  conserve  our  fisheries  along  the  coast  in 
Maine  because  the  lobster  happens  to  be  the  food  of  millions. 
But  we  do  not  conserve  the  cabbage  crop,  because  we  do  not 
eat  many  cabbages  in  Maine.  This,  of  course,  must  be 
changed  in  time.  So  it  may  be  said  that  only  in  a  few  re- 
spects may  we  consider  that  there  are  any  special  problems 
for  this  section  of  Maine  to  meet  and  solve  now. 

The  chief  of  these,  to  which  they  look  for  growth  in 
population  and  economic  returns,  are  the  apple  crop  and  the 
dairy.  In  both  of  these  respects  there  is  an  attempt  at  scien- 
tific and  progressive  culture.  A  revival  of  concern  in  orchard- 
ing, and  especially  the  marketing  of  the  apple,  is  in  progress. 
Improved  packing,  grading  and  marketing  are  being  taught. 
The  Maine  apple  has  qualities  of  superiorities  over  any  other 
apple  in  the  world.  Something  in  our  temperate  climate  and 
our  soil  gives  it  a  tang  and  a  piquancy.  Great  progress  has 
been  made  in  recent  years.  The  Central  Maine  orchards  are 
famous.  Those  of  Oxford  County  and  Kennebec  County  have 
a  standing  in  European  markets  second  to  none.  And  yet  the 
Hood  River  apple  sells  in  our  shops.  Why?  Because  we  do 
not  know  how  to  advertise,  market  and  pack  the  apple.  Con- 
servation here  becomes  a  matter  of  concentration  upon  the 
arts  of  boxing,  labelling,  selling,  and  this  is  under  way. 

The  Dairy  interests  are  being  wonderfully  developed  and 
conserved  in  this  vicinity.  The  Turner  Center  Creamery  in- 
terests were  founded  in  Androscoggin  County.  They  do  a  busi- 
ness of  §25,000,000  to  §30,000,000  a  year.  They  collect  milk 
and  cream  all  over  this  region.  They  market  it  throughout  the 
entire  Atlantic  coast,  and  through  New  York.    They  run 
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their  cars  express  from  Auburn,  Maine,  all  over  New  Eng- 
land. They  have  branch  creameries  in  many  cities.  They 
have  offices  in  all  great  eastern  cities.  This  business  is  the 
outcome  of  the  dreams  and  the  enterprise  of  one  or  two  farm- 
ers in  Turner,  Maine.  They  conserved  the  dairy  interests 
early. 

One  might  well  refer  to  conservation  of  another  most 
important  element  of  Maine  as  a  natural  resource,  were  it 
accounted  as  such,  for  such  it  is,  though  many  do  not  con- 
sider it  material  enough  for  conservation.  And  that  is 
the  scenic  glory  of  Maine.  Here  is  an  abstract  element  that 
is  worth  more  money,  if  one  is  to  speak  in  terms  of  material, 
than  any  other  element  of  Maine,  at  the  present.  The  love- 
liness of  Maine  in  summer  passes  description.  The  conser- 
vation of  this  is  a  problem  of  the  times.  The  Androscoggin 
River  region  extending  to  the  sea  and  coast  and  back  toward 
the  Oxford  and  Franklin  County  mountains,  with  all  of  its 
lakes  and  ponds,  its  woodland  roads  and  its  swelling  hills 
and  undulating  valleys,  is  incomparably  lovely. 

Conservation  of  this  is  a  real  issue  and  a  real  problem. 
Twenty  years  ago  an  effort  was  made  to  draw  down  the  outlet 
of  Rangeley  Lakes  some  twelve  feet  for  the  use  of  the  mills  of 
Lewiston.  The  fight  was  memorable  and  became  known  as 
"Save  the  Lakes. "  It  was  won  by  the  friends  of  Maine's 
scenic  loveliness.  The  head  of  this  movement  and  the  per- 
son who  paid  his  money  and  spent  his  energies  for  the  sav- 
ing of  this  principle  was  Edward  P.  Ricker  of  Poland  Spring. 
His  work  established  a  principle  that  has  never  been  wholly 
lost  sight  of  in  the  changing  years.  No  one  will  ever  again 
try  to  drain  a  lake  for  commercial  purposes  to  the  damage  of 
its  scenic  beauty  and  the  conversion  of  its  shores  into  smelly 
flats  and  ugly  boundaries,  unless  it  is  absolutely  essential. 
Maine  has  now  a  notion,  concrete  and  sensible,  of  the  mone- 
tary values  of  her  loveliness.  The  conservation  of  this  by 
means  of  care  of  lakes  and  streams,  of  roadside  trees,  of  ef- 
fective reserves  of  forests,  of  various  other  essentials,  has 
begun.  A  great  need  is  felt,  however,  for  the  segregation  of 
appropriate  forest  reserves,  which  has  been  proposed  but  not 
effected. 
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Incidental  to  this,  is  a  revival  of  interest  in  summer- 
hotel  and  winter  sport  business.  These  are  vast  economical 
concerns  for  Maine.  The  value  of  summer  tourist  business 
is  estimated  by  President  Ricker  of  the  Maine  Publicity 
Bureau  at  §50,000,000.  A  portion  of  this  is  due  to  the  con- 
servation of  the  Fish  and  Game,  which  may  be  considered 
as  appertaining  to  summer  resort  business.  The  Commis- 
sioner of  Inland  Fisheries  and  Game  has  estimated  that  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  bring  $60,000,000  into  the  state.1  But  this 
is  a  matter  of  estimating.  Plans  are  now  under  way  to  raise 
§100,000  for  advertising  Maine  summer  resort  business,  her 
loveliness,  her  attractions  for  tourists  and  manufacturers, 
nationally.    This  is  conservation  which  appeals. 

Intensive  gardening,  home  building,  country  homes  in 
city  lanes,  use  and  care  of  goats  for  milk  and  intensive  use 
of  poultry  for  home  owners  have  recently  been  taken  up  by 
certain  community  interests  in  Lewiston  and  Auburn.  These 
are  to  stimulate  city  dwellers  to  make  better  use  of  land  in 
city  limits.  Wonderful  results  from  proper  study  of  soils 
have  recently  been  made  in  this  section  of  the  state  from 
the  analysis  of  soils  and  the  arousing  of  the  bacterial  in- 
fluences of  soil  growth.  The  crops  have  been  marvelous,  on 
land  hitherto  considered  absolutely  worthless. 

Thus  there  is  a  fair  consideration  of  conservation  of 
natural  resources  in  this  region.  Impulses  to  save,  come 
from  need.  There  is  much  land,  much  water-power,  much 
scenery,  much  fish  and  game;  much  sea-coast,  much  fruit, 
and  much  happiness  in  this  section.  There  is  no  push  of 
necessity  along  lines  of  natural  resources;  yet  much  has  been 
done.  Here  is  the  centre  of  a  large  hydro-electric  conser- 
vation. From  here  radiate  large  areas  of  electric  power 
activities,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  go  on  and  on. 
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The  Indians  had  methods  to  catch  game  which  served  them  ex- 
tremely well.  The  same  month  in  which  the  Mayflower  brought  over 
the  forefathers..  November,  1G20,  to  the  shores  of  Plymouth,  several  of 
them  ranged  about  the  wood?  nearby  to  learn  what  the  country  con- 
tained. Having  wandered  farther  than  they  were  apprized,  in  their 
endeavor  to  return,  they  say,  "We  were  shrewdly  puzzled,  and  lost  our 
way.  As  we  wandered,  we  came  to  a  tree,  where  a  young  sprite  was 
bowed  down  over  a. bow,  and  some  acorns  strewed  underneath.  Stephen 
Hopkins  said,  it  had  been  to  catch  some  deer.  So,  as  we  were  looking 
at  it,  William  Bradford,  being  in  the  rear,  when  he  came  looking  al^o 
upon  it,  as  he  went  about  it,  it  gave  a  sudden  jerk  up,  and  he  was 
immediately  caught  up  by  the  legs.  It  was  (they  continue)  a  very 
pretty  device,  made  with  a  rope  of  their  own  making  (of  bark  or  some 
kind  of  roots  probably),  and  having  a  noose  as  artificially  made  as  any 
roper  in  England  can  make,  and  as  like  ours  as  can  be;  which  we 
brought  away  with  us." 

Drake's  Indians  of  North  America,  p.  37. 
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SIR  SAMUEL  ARGALL 
The  First  Englishman  at  Mount  Desert 

(A  paper  read  before  the  Maine  Historical  Society.  October  23,  1923, 
by  W  illiam  Utis  Sawtelie) 

INTRODUCTION 
*     PROPOS  of  the  appearance  of  a  new  book  on  New 
/V   England  history,  written  from  a  modern  standpoint 
J— V  and  embodying  the  results  of  careful  and  exhaustive 
research,  a  reviewer  remarked: 

"It  is  one  of  the  privileges,  as  well  as  the  duties  of 
.  moi'u  rii  times  that  entails  the  rewriting  of  history. 
We  have  grown  up  in  certain  conceptions  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  assert  that  not  we  alone  but  many  generations  have 
shared  those  ideas.  It  is  only  recently  that  fresh  research 
and  wider  understanding  have  brought  about  a  different  read- 
ing of  history." 

Since  James  Truslow  Adams,  in  his  Founding  of  New  Eng- 
land, for  this  is  the  work  which  called  forth  the  above  com- 
ment, has  upset  not  a  few  old  ideas  relating  to  many  a  colonial 
character,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  it  might  be  of  some  interest 
to  attempt  a  revision  of  the  biography  of  Sir  Samuel  Argall, 
|  the  English  captain  from  Virginia,  who,  in  1613,  broke  up 
the  French  Jesuit  colony1  which  for  a  brief  time  occupied 
Fernald's  Point  on  the  south  side  of  Mount  Desert  Island. - 

1  For  an  account  of  this  mission  see  my  Story  of  Saint  Sauveur,  this 
Journal,  9:101,  a  paper  read  before'the  Fangror  Historical  Society,  April  5, 
1921.  originally  published  in  the  Bangor  Commercial,  April  15,  and  issued 
in  pamphlet  form  for  private  circulation,  1921. 

*The  earliest  English  record  of  Argsll  at  -Mount  Desert  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers.  Colonial  Series  (1554-1660),  p.  15,  as  fol- 
lows: Oct.  18/28  1613.  H.  d-.-  Montmorenc;  Admiral  of  France  to  King- 
James  Complains  of  depredations  committed  upon  some  French  subjects  in 
Canada,  called  New  France,  by  an  English  vess-sl  the  Treasurer.  Capt, 
Arg-ail.  The  English  attacked  a  small  settlement  (petite  habitation)  made 
by  permission  of  the  King  of  Franc  -  at  the  expense  of  the  Marchioness  of 
Guercbeville,  Lady  of  Honour  to  th  Queen,  killed  many  men.  amonn  them 
two  Jesuits,  and  took  two  others  p-isoners  into  Virginia.  The  remainder 
of  the  men  were  put  into  a  little  skiff  and  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Wat e PS  and  th»-  design  has  be.-n  thus  ruined.  Requests  Justice  for  such 
inhumanities  and  King  James'  commands  in  three  things:  that  the  two 
Jesuit  fathers  be  sent  back  in  safety  with  the  other  prisoners:  that  the 
Marchioness  haye  restitution  for  the  loss  of  more  than  100,000  livres:  and 
th;jt  th<  Council  or  Society  of  Virginia  explicitly  declare  the  bounds  of 
their  country,  it  having  been  conceived  that  the  disorders  may  have  arisen 
through  tiu  neighborhood  of  tlu  settlements.  Reminds  the  King  that  the 
French  have  had  poss<  --ion  of  New  France  for  more  than  years.  Hopes 
a  prudent  remedy  may  be  found  and  a  favourable  answer  returned  through 
Mons.  de  Buisseaux,  the  French  Ambassador.  (Indorsed:  French  Corresp. 
France,  18  Oct.,  1C13.) 
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Today,  there  is  at  one's  disposal  a  vast  amount  of  material 
denied  to  those  of  a  generation  or  so  ago.  Alexander  Brown's 
collection  of  original  documents  contained  in  his  Genesis  of 
the  United  States  and  in  his  First  Republic  in  America,  has 
many  references  to  Eastern  Maine  and  Mount  Desert;  the 
publications  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Virginia  are  invalu- 
able; and  as  for  the  Court  Books  of  the  Virginia  Company, 
published  by  the  Federal  Government,  from  the  originals  in 
the  Congressional  Library,  there  are  not  superlatives  enough 
in  our  language  to  adequately  describe  their  importance. 

Before  referring  to  original  sources,  let  us  turn  attention 
to  several  historical  works  from  which  the  popular  conception 
of  Sir  Samuel  Argall  has  been  derived. 

Parkman,  in  his  Pioneers  of  New  France,  has  characterized 
the  destruction  of  Saint  Sauveur  as  "an  obscure  stroke  of  law- 
less violence,"  adding  that  Argall  "whose  violent  and  crafty 
character  was  offset  by  a  gallant  bearing  and  various  traits 
of  martial  virtue,  became  Deputy-Governor  of  Virginia,  and 
under  a  military  code,  ruled  the  colony  with  a  rod  of  iron.  .  .  . 
He  enriched  himself  by  extortion  and  wholesale  peculation; 
and  his  audacious  dexterity,  aided  by  the  countenance  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  .  .  .  thwarted  all  efforts  of  the  company  to 
bring  him  to  account." 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge1-  would  have  it  that  "Argall  was  a  sea- 
captain  of  piratical  tastes,"  and  that  he  was  a  conspicuous 
figure  during  Dale's  administration  as  chief  magistrate  of 
Virginia,  because  of  the  abduction  of  Pocahontas,  and  for 
"pillaging  and  burning  the  huts  of  French  fishermen  in 
Acadia,"  while  Woodrow  Wilson-  states  that  Argall  "was  no 
lover  of  the  people  he  had  come  to  govern,  but  a  man  chiefly 
bent  upon  serving  his  own  fortune, — little  better  than  a  free- 
booter.". In  Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors,  John  Fiske 3 
introduces  "the  self-seeking  and  unscrupulous  Argall." 

A  book  which  is  in  many  school  libraries  in  this  country, 
presents  this  picture  of  Samuel  Argall  to  its  readers: 

"Argall  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  figures  of  that  dramatic 
age — wily,  energetic,  rapacious,  a  human  hawk,  peering  about 
for  some  prey  to  pounce  upon.  He  was  a  trader,  fisherman, 
intriguer,  and  a  little  of  the  buccaneer;  ever  going  to  and  fro 
for  something  to  profit  by;  ready  to  capture  Indian  girls,  or 
burn  settlements,  or  to  'run'  a  cargo  of  slaves.  He  performed 
this  latter  exploit,  and  was  nearly  the  author  of  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  into  America.  .  .  .  Argall's  restless  spirit 

1  History  of  the  English  Colonies  in  America,  p.  8. 
•History  of  the  American  People,  1:55. 
'Old  Virginia  an<J  Her  Neighbors,  1:183. 
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had  carried  him  back  to  England  after  the  Acadian  business. 
There  he  intrigued  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  head  of  the 
court  party,  and  the  result  was  that  in  1617  he  was  sent  to 
supersede  Yeardley,  with  the  title  of  Deputy  Governor  and 
Admiral  of  Virginia."  This  author,  just  quoted,  would  have 
it  that  Argall's  Mount  Desert  expedition  is  "no  more  defen- 
sible than  the  expeditions  of  Morgan  or  any  other  marauder 
of  the  West  Indies."  1 

Accounts  of  Samuel  Argall  as  found  in  histories  of  Virginia 
are  all  surprisingly  alike,  which  is  to  be  expected  since  no 
writer  appears  to  have  questioned  the  authority  of  Stith,- 
whose  history  was  published  in  1747.  Stith's  authority  is  none 
other  than  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  a  bitter  political  enemy  of  Argall, 
whose  entry  in  the  minutes  of  the  Virginia  Council,  under 
date  of  January  11,  1626,  was  accepted  by  this  Virginian  his- 
torian as  statements  of  facts.  This  writing  of  Sandys  might 
well  be  classed  as  campaign  literature,  country  versus  court 
party,  and  as  an  early  example  of  political  propaganda,  I  give 
it  in  full : 

"Captain  Argall  all  this  time,  was  not  negligent  or  forgetful 
of  the  grand  End  of  his  coming  to  Virginia  but  pushed  his 
unrighteous  Gains,  by  all  imaginable  Methods  of  Extortion 
and  Oppression.  For  besides  a  multitude  of  Private  Wrongs 
to  particular  persons  he  converted  in  a  manner  wholly  to  his 
own  Use  all  possession  whatsoever  remained  at  that  time  be- 
longing to  the  Publick ;  being  the  Fruits  and  Relicts  of  eighty 
thousand  Pounds  expence.  So  that  he  was  loudly  charged, 
with  Many  Offences  in  the  Matter  of  State  and  Government, 
and  Depredation  and  Waste  of  the  publick  Estate  and  Rev- 
enues of  the  Company  and  with  great  Oppression  of  the 
Colony  in  general  as  well  as  several  private  Men  in  particular 
and  the  Cries  of  his  Outrages  and  Rapine  at  last  became  so 
loud  and  numerous  and  the  Company  in  England  so  enraged 
at  the  Reports  and  Information  they  received  that  they  could 
scarce  be  restrained  from  flying  to  the  King,  for  the  Redress 
of  so  many  and  so  great  Mischiefs.    But  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 

Mohn  Esten  Cooke.  Virginia,  a  History  of  the  People,  American  Com- 
monwealth series,  p.  108  and  p.  111. 

2  Stith's  historv  was  published  at  Williamsburg,  Va.  I  have  not  seen  the 
original  edition  but.  have  consulted  the  reprint.  Joseph  Sabine.  N.  x..  im>o. 
See  Diet,  of  Nat* I  Biography,  I..  Stephens,  1885.  2:78-80:  article  on  Argall, 
by  C.  11.  Coote.  f>om  which  I  quote:  "Recent  writers,  misled  by  the  appar- 
rent  but  injudicious  impartiality  of  Stith,  have  hastily  and  acrimoniously 
condemned  A r grail  and  all  his  work-,  in  spite  of  contemporaneous  evidence 
to  the  contrary  which  has  never  been  gainsaid  by  the  well  known  Captain 
John  Smith  and  several  others." 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  entry  in  the  Council's  minutes  was  made  seven 
years  after  Artall  left  Virginia:  several  years  after  he  was  acquitted  by 
the  courts  and  several  months  after  the  surrender  of  the  Virginia  charter, 
an  interesting  example  of  early  colonial  mud  slinging. 
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whether  in  Favour  to  Captain  Argall,  his  kinsman,  or  out  of 
his  real  Judgment,  aliedged,  that  imploring  his  Majesty's  aid 
might  prove  prejudicial  to  the  Company's  power  and  of  dan- 
erous  Consequences  to  their  Liberties;  and  might  also  give 
Room  to  much  publick  Scandal  and  Reflection.  And  there- 
fore he  proposed  a  milder  and  less  clamourous  Way  of  Pro- 
ceeding." 1 

Granted  that  Sir  Samuel  Argall  has  had  hardly  a  fair  hear- 
ing, it  will  be  my  purpose  to  show  by  reference  to  numerous 
documents  that  he  does  not  deserve  the  full  measure  of  con- 
demnation that  has  been  bestowed  upon  him.  At  a  distance 
of  some  three  centuries  the  task  is  somewhat  involved.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  whither  we  are  led. 

A  BIT  OF  FAMILY  HISTORY  - 

Samuel  Argall  was  born  about  the  year  1572,  at  Bristol, 
England,  son  of  Richard  Argall,  of  East  Sutton,  Kent,  and 
Richard's  second  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Reginald  Scott, 
of  Scott's  Hall,  Kent.  Richard  Argall  was  a  military  man  of 
note,  who  had  seen  considerable  service  abroad,  and  Samuel's 
mother  was  descended  from  Sir  Bryan  Tuke,  secretary  of  Car- 
dinal Wolsey.  Samuel's  paternal  grandparents  were  Thomas 
Argall,  of  St.  Faith-the-Virgin,  London,  an  officer  of  the  court 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Talla- 
kame,  of  Cornwall. 

The  relationship  between  Argall  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
sometime  Treasurer  of  the  Virginia  Company,  has  led  to  the 
conclusion,  that  for  family  reasons,  Argall  was  shielded  by 
officers  of  the  Company  when  certain  charges  were  brought 
against  him.  That  this  relationship  was  not  particularly  close 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  uncle  William 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Laurence  Washington,  and  that 
Laurence,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Martha  Newce, 
married  Argall's  widowed  mother,  Mary  Scott  Argall. 

Laurence  Washington,  Argall's  step-father,  was  the  great- 
uncle  of  the  Reverend  Laurence  Washington  whose  son  John 
settled  in  Virginia,  the  ancestor  of  General  George  Wash- 
ington. 

Anne  Argall,  daughter  of  Sir  Samuel,  married  Alexander 
Boiling,  grandson  of  Thomas  Boiling,  of  Boiling  Hall,  York- 
shire. Robert  Boiling,  of  Virginia,  a  descendant  of  Thomas 
of  Yorkshire,  married  Jane  Rolf,  granddaughter  of  Poca- 

1  Quotr-d  from  the  Virginia  Historical  Map-azine,  27:40.  Tn  different  docu- 
ments, as  well  a=  in  printed  books.  Si.-  Samuel's  name  is  variously  spelled; 
his  own  signature  is  plainly  "Samuel  Arprall." 

*  Visitations  of  Essex,  1012,  1:  137;  also  Brown,  Genesis  of  the  U.  S.f  2:  814. 
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hontas,  thus  forming  a  family  connection  between  the  Argalls 
and  descendants  of  the  daughter  of  Powhatan,  including  in 
later  generations,  many  prominent  Virginia  families. 

"A  GOOD  MAREINEE  AND  A  VERY  CIVILL  GENTLEMAN" 

It  is  shown  in  the  records  of  the  Guild  of  Merchant  Tailors 
that  in  the  year  1609,  Captain  Samuel  Argall,  an  "ingenious 
active  and  forward  young  gentleman,"  was  commissioned  "for 
the  Discoverie  of  a  shorter  way  to  Virginia  and  to  avoid  all 
danger  of  a  quarreil  with  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Spaine."1 

On  May  5,  1609,  he  accordingly  set  sail  from  Portsmouth, 
England,  having  been  instructed  "to  shape  his  course  free 
from  the  road  of  Pyratts,"  also  to  attempt  a  "clear  route 
passage  by  leaving  the  Canaries  on  the  East,  and  from  thence 
to  run  a  streight  western  course  ...  to  make  experience  of 
the  winds  and  currents  which  have  affrighted  all  undertakers 
by  the  North." 

The  successful  manner  in  which  Argall  executed  this  com- 
mission is  learned  from  a  statement  of  Gabriel  Archer,  one 
of  the  first  lawyers  in  Virginia  and  recorder  of  Gosnold's 
voyage  to  the  Maine  coast.    Says  Archer :2 

"When  wee  came  to  James  Towne,  we  found  a  Ship  which 
had  bin  there  in  the  River  a  monthe  before  wee  came;  this 
was  sent  out  from  England  by  our  Counsels  leave  and  author- 
ity, to  fish  for  Sturgeon,  and  to  goe  the  ready  way,  without 
tracing  through  the  Torrid  Zoan,  and  she  performed  it:  her 
Commander  was  Captaine  Argoll  (a  good  Marriner  and  a  very 
civill  Gentleman)  and  her  master  was  one  Robert  Tindall." 

These  were  hard  days  for  the  struggling  colony  at  James- 
town and  in  reference  to  them  it  is  significant  to  read  in  a 
document  written  at  the  time,  that  "God  having  seen  our 
misery  sufficient  sent  Captaine  Argal  to  fish  for  sturgeon, 
with  a  ship  well  furnished  with  wine  and  bisket ;  which  though 
it  was  not  sent  us,  such  were  our  occasions  we  took  it  at  a 
price ;  but  left  him  sufficient  to  returne  for  England."  3 

i Brown,  Genesis  of  the  U.  S..  2:  3<"i7. 

■Purchase,  His  Pilgrims,  ed.  of  1906,  19:3.  Tn  the  Calendar  of  State 
Papers,  Colonial  series  (1554-1660),  p.  8.  is  this  entry:  Oct.  4.  ir,09.  Capt. 
Arproll  was  found  in  an  English  ship  tiding  at  James  Town.  They  heard 
all  the  Council  were  dead  but  Capt.  (John)  Smith. 

•Proceedings  of  the  English  Colony,  written  1000,  published  at  Oxford, 
1612;  quoted  from  Scribn*  r*s  Narratives  of  Early  Virginia,  p.  1S9. 

Cf.  Winsor's  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,  3:  134.  and  E.  D. 
Neil,  History  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  30.  "Captain  Argall 
(a  relative  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith)  arrived  at  Jamestown  in  Ju'y  with  a 
ship  load  of  wine  and  provisions,  to  trade  on  private  account  contrary  to 
the  regulations  of  the  Company.  As  the  settlers  were  suffering  for  food, 
they  seized  his  supplies." 

See  also  A  True  and  Sincere  Declaration  of  the  Purpose  nnd  Ends  of  the 
Virginia  Plantation,  etc.,  bv  John  Stepneth.  London.  1609,  who  states-  'Tut 
so  soon  as  Captaine  Argoll  arrived  amontr  them,  whose  presence  and  ex- 
ample gave  new  assurance  of  our  Cares,  and  new  life  to  their  Indeavors, 
by  fishing  finely  in  a  few  days,  they  were  all  recovered,  qrrowne  hearty, 
able  and  ready  to  undertake  every  action.  .  .  "  A  copy  of  this  book  is 
in  the  Harvard  College  Library.  See  Brown's  repr  int  in  Genesis  of  the  U.  S.. 
1:338. 
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Argall  returned  to  England  at  the  close  of  the  summer  of 
1609  with  a  large  shipment  of  sturgeon,  assuring  himself 
before  he  took  his  departure  that  the  colonists  were  supplied 
with  food.  In  March,  1610,  Lord  De  la  Ware  sailed  from 
England  for  Virginia  with  a  fleet  of  several  vessels  under  the 
conduct  of  Captain  Argall,  carrying  emigrants  and  supplies. 

Their  arrival  was  most  opportune  since  Governor  Gates  had 
already  ordered  the  colony  abandoned,  when  one  of  his  ves- 
sels, running  clown  with  the  tide,  met  one  of  Lord  De  la  Ware's 
ships,  bearing  letters  to  Gates  with  orders  to  return  to  James- 
town. These  orders  were  obeyed  and  the  Virginia  colony  was 
saved;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Captain  Samuel 
Argall  was  the  navigator  who  brought  assistance  at  one  of 
the  most  crucial  periods  in  American  history.1 

Realizing  that  this  relief  was  but  temporary,  Argall,  in 
company  with  Sir  George  Somers,  soon  set  out  for  Bermuda 
for  supplies,  but  the  two  vessels  after  being  blown  far  off 
their  course  by  adverse  winds  and  separated  by  violent  storms, 
Argall  was  driven  by  gale  and  current  far  to  the  northward. 
He  sailed  and  fished  along  the  New  England  coast  as  far  as 
Seal  Rock,  northeast  of  Matinicus  Island,  and  of  this  trip  he 
has  left  an  interesting  account,  significant  in  the  early  history 
of  Maine,  since  it  antedates  Captain  John  Smith's  visit  to 
Monhegan  by  some  four  years.2 

Of  this  trip  to  Sagadahoc,  Sti-achey"-  has  recorded:  "Argall 
made  good  from  44'  north  latitude,  what  Captayne  Bartho. 
Gosnold  and  Captayne  Weymouth  wanted  in  their  discoveries, 
observing  all  along  the  coast,  and  drawning  plottes  thereof, 
as  he  steered  homeward"  unto  Chesapeake  Bay."  Incidentally, 
it  may  be  added  that  Captain  John  Smith  afterwards  made 
good  use  of  these  "plottes  thereof"  without  acknowledgment 
of  his  indebtedness  to  Captain  Argall.4 

Returning  to  Virginia,  Argall  carried  on  with  the  Indians 
some  very  profitable  trading  trips  and  on  one  occasion,  when 
up  the  Potomac  river,  he  made  the  discovery  of  mines  of  both 
antimony  and  tin.    His  most  famous  exploit,  perhaps,  but  the 

1  For  a  more  extended  account  see  Drown,  First  Republic  in  America, 
p.  12^. 

5The  complete  title  of  Argall's  own  account  is:  The  Voyage  of  Captaine 
Samuel  Artral.  from  Jamo1?  Towne  in  Virginia,  to  seeke  the  He  of  Bermuda, 
and  missing  the  same,  hi?  putting  over  toward  Sagadahoc  and  Cape  Cod, 
and  so  bar  ke  againe  to  James  Towne,  h^gun  the  nineteenth  of  June,  1610. 
The  original  manuscript  was  preserved  by  Hakluyt  and  published  by  Pur- 
chase, l"625.  reprinted  by  Brown,  Genesis  of  the  II.  S.,  1:428:  by  Houghton 
Mifnin  in  Sailors'  Narratives  of  the  X.  E.  Coast.  See  Purchase,  ed.  1906, 
MaeLchose.  19:  73. 

*Strachey.  Hakluyt  Society  Publications.  2:42. 

<Jt  was  on  his  way  to  Maine  that  Argall  noted  the  Gulf  Stream,  for  the 
sailors  "in  their  watch  did  see  a  race  and  that  ship  did  drive  to  the  north- 
ward When  she  had  not  a  breath  of  wind." 
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story  is  too  well  known  to  necessitate  its  repetition,  was  the 
capture  of  Pocahontas.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
in  this  incident  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  the  denunciation 
of  the  act  as  one  of  infamous  treachery.  As  a  direct  result 
of  the  capture,  peace  with  Powhatan  was  obtained,  English 
prisoners  were  released  and  the  struggling  colony  was  relieved, 
for  a  time  at  least,  of  a  lurking  terror;  something  which,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
even  by  two  regiments  of  soldiers.1 

THE  ADMIRAL  OF  VIRGINIA  VISITS  MOUNT  DESERT 
The  missionary  work  among  the  French,  undertaken  simul- 
taneously with  settlement,  was  so  associated  with  political  and 
commercial  interests,  that  the  Virginia  Company  might  well 
look  with  apprehension  upon  the  contemplated  activities  of 
the  Jesuits,  of  which  it  was  informed  when  the  Grace  de  Dieu 
with  Fathers  Biard  and  Masse  on  board,  en  route  to  Port 
Roval,  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  Newport  Harbor, 
Isle  of  Wight,  in  1611. 

As  a  result  of  this  important  information,  the  Trinity  term 
of  the  Virginia  Court,  July  11,  1612,  commissioned  Captain 
Samuel  Argall  as  Admiral  of  Virginia,  with  instructions  to 
prevent  the  French  from  obtaining  a  foothold  in  North  Vir- 
ginia. Argall,  therefore,  sailed  from  England  on  August  12, 
1612,  in  his  ship  the  Treasurer,  in  which  he  was  part  owner 
with  Sir  Robert  Rich,  afterwards  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  arrived 
at  Point  Comfort  on  September  27 ;  spent  the  fall  and  winter 
in  trading,  fishing  and  exploring  and  in  the  spring  made  his 
preparations  for  the  trip  northward  to  Saint  Croix  and  Port 
Royal.2 

It  was  sometime  in  July,  1613,  that  Argall  sailing  north- 
ward, under  orders  from  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  happened  to  be  in 
the  Mount  Desert  region.  Here  he  chanced  upon  the  Jesuit 
settlement  at  Fernald's  Point,  but  recently  removed  by  orders 
from  the  French  sovereign,  from  Port  Royal ;  made  a  furious 
attack  upon  the  colony  which  should  have  been  better  de- 
fended, and  after  a  short  but  sharp  conflict,  came  off  an  easy 

Calendar  of  State  Tapers,  Colonial  scries  (1554-1660),  notes  by  Sir  Joseph 
Williamson,  p.  5:  "In  1  1 3  Capt.  Argoll  took  prisoner  the  dear  daughter  of 
Powhatan,  the  King  of  the  Indians." 

2 1  returned  to  my  ship.  May  22.  and  hasted  forward  my  business  left  in 
hand  at  my  departure;  and  having-  litted  up  my  ship,  and  built  my  fishing 
boat,  and  made  ready  to  take  the  hist  opportunity  of  the  wind  for  my  fish- 
ing- voyage,  of  which  T  beseeehed  God  of  his  mercy  to  bless  us."  Alexander 
Brown  in  his  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  176.  thus  quotes,  and  adds  that 
Argall  "had  be  n  ordered  to  drive  the  French  Jesuits  from  North  Virginia, 
and  he  'beseeehed  God  of  his  mercy  to  bless'  the  effort  which  they  were 
now  ready  to  make  in  the  execution  of  that  order."  From  a  letter  to 
Nicholas  Hawes,  in  Purchase,  ed.  of  1906,  19:  90. 
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victor.  The  colonists  were  removed  and  never  again  in  East- 
ern Maine  did  the  French  make  any  serious  attempt  at  colo- 
nization. 

In  a  "New  England  Relation,"  printed  in  1625,  mention  is 
made  of  the  abandonment  of  the  Popham  colony1  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kennebec  and  that  "the  Frenchmen  immediately  tooke 
the  opportunity  to  settle  themselves  within  our  limits,  which 
being  heard  by  those  of  Virginia,  that  discreetly  tooke  to 
their  consideration  that  the  inconvenience  that  might  arise, 
by  suffering  them  to  harbour  there,  dispatched  Sir  Samuel 
Argall,  with  Commission  to  displace  them,  which  he  performed 
with  much  discretion,  judgment,  valour,  and  dexterity.  .  .  . 
And  hereby  hee  hath  made  a  way  for  the  present  hope- 
full  Plantation  to  be  made  in  Nova  Scotia,  which  we  heare 
his  Majesty  hath  latelv  granted  to  Sir  William  Alexander - 
Knight.  ..." 

With  reference  to  Popham's  deserted  fort  on  the  Kennebec, 
there  is  a  statement  made  by  the  Jesuit  Father,  Pierre  Biard,3 
in  a  letter  to  the  Provincial,  of  date  January  31,  1612,  which 
makes  it  clear  that  one  of  the  reasons  which  induced  Bien- 
court,  the  commander  of  Port  Royal,  to  undertake  a  trip  to 
the  westward,  accompanied  by  Father  Biard,  was  "in  order 
to  have  news  of  the  English,  and  to  find  out  if  it  would  be 
possible  to  obtain  satisfaction  from  them"  (si  on  pourroit 
avoir  raison  d'eux). 

Noting  certain  inherent  defects  in  the  plan  and  defenses 
of  the  fort,  the  Frenchmen  evidently  concluded  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  get  the  better  of  the  English,  even  if  this  forti- 
fication were  well  garrisoned ;  but  they  were  reckoning  with- 
out Captain  Argall,  to  whom  Father  Biard  was  soon  to  have 
an  introduction  at  Saint  Sauveur. 

Here  at  Mount  Desert,  even  if  the  improvident  commander, 
La  Saussaye,  in  spite  of  the  vehement  protestations  of  the 
militant  members  of  the  colony,  set  up  fruit  trees  instead  of 
cannon,  and  laid  out  gardens  rather  than  fortifications,  had 

1  Purchase,  ed.  lOflG,  10:271.  Herein  Mt.  Desert  is  referred  to  as  Mount 
Me.  nsell,  a  name  not  destined  to  survive  as  applied  to  the  island.  Within 
a  few  years  the  east  f  i  n  peak  of  Western  Mountain  has  been  named  Mount 
Man  sell,  in  honor  of  Sir  Robert  Manscll,  Admiral  of  England,  and  grantee 
of  Mount  Mansell,  1621. 

2  Afterwards  first  Earl  of  Stirling-.  An  echo  of  this  grant  is  to  be  found 
in  the  records  of  Sir  Francis  Bernard's  attempts  to  obtain  validation  of  the 
grant  of  Mount  Des<  rt.  made  to  Eernard  by  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 1762.  When  Charles  T.  at  the  instigation  of  his  Queen.  Henrietta 
Marie,  gave  Acadia  back  1o  France,  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  to  compensate 
him  for  the  loss  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  given  the  County  of  Canada,  extend- 
ing from  the  St.  Croix  to  Pemaquid.  together  with  othfr  territory.  Com- 
plications arising  from  these  facts,  prevented  approval  of  the  Bernard  grant 
until  1771.  See  my  Sir  Francis  Bernard  and  His  Grant  of  Mount  Desert, 
Publications  of  the  Colonial  Society  of  Mass.,  24:  197. 

•Jesuit  Relations,  Thwaite's  ed.,  2:331. 
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listened  to  Captain  Fleury,  Lieutenant  La  Motte  and  the 
Jesuits,  the  English  Captain  Argall,  in  his  strongly  armed 
ship  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  with  her  complement 
of  sixty  fighting  men,  would  have  proved  far  too  powerful. 

Argall,  by  rescuing  the  grant  of  North  Virginia  from  the 
French,  most  certainly  got  the  better  of  a  movement,  which, 
as  Alexander  Brown  has  said,  had  it  not  been  stopped  in  the 
beginning,  it  is  interesting  to  think  what  might  have  been 
the  history  of  this  nation. 

As  sometimes  related,  the  story  of  Argall's  dealings  with 
the  Jesuits  at  Mount  Desert,  leaves  nothing  to  his  credit. 
His  stealing  of  La  Saussaye's  commission  when  that  chicken- 
hearted  commander,  at  the  first  signs  of  trouble,  discreetly 
took  to  the  woods  in  the  region  of  Valley  Cove,  was  a  sense- 
less bit  of  villainy;  his  turning  adrift  in  an  open  boat,  well 
provisioned  to  be  sure,  of  many  colonists,  seems,  judged  by 
modern  standards,  an  inhuman  act ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
upon  the  arrival  in  Virginia,  with  the  remnant  of  the  Saint 
Sauveur  colony,  when  Marshall  Dale  threatened  hanging,  Ar- 
gall came  to  the  rescue,  confessed  his  duplicity  and  zealously 
argued  against  any  such  proceedings. 

Father  Pierre  Biard,  Superior  of  Saint  Sauveur,  was  per- 
haps the  greatest  sufferer  as  the  result  of  Argall's  conquest, 
in  body  as  well  as  in  mind,  and  his  estimation  of  a  former 
enemy,  written  after  he  was  safely  back  in  Europe,  is  an 
encomium  worthy  of  remark;  for  the  Jesuit  Father  has  said: 
"Certainly  this  Argall  has  shown  himself  such  a  person  that 
we  have  reason  to  wish  for  him,  that  from  now  on,  he  may 
serve  a  better  cause  and  one  in  which  his  nobility  of  heart 
may  appear,  not  in  the  ruin,  but  in  the  preservation  of  honest 
men."  1 

Turning  next  to  an  English  contemporary,  let  us  note  what 
Ralph  Hamor,-  one  time  secretary  of  the  Virginia  Company, 
has  to  say  of  Admiral  Argall  at  Mount  Desert:  "His  Norward 
discoveries  towards  Sacadehoc,  and  beyond  to  Port  Royal, 
Sancta  Crux,  and  thereabout  may  not  be  concealed :  In  which 
his  adventure  if  he  had  brought  home  no  commodity  to  the 
colony  (which  yet  he  did  very  much  both  of  apparrell,  victu- 
alls,  and  many  other  necessaries)  the  honour  which  he  hath 
done  unto  our  Nation,  by  displantinsr  the  French  there  begin- 
ning to  seat  and  fortefie  within  our  limits,  and  taking  of  their 
Ship  and  Pinnas,  which  he  brought  to  James  Towne,  which 

1  Jesuit.  Relations,  Thwaite's  ed.,  4:79. 

2Orijrinal  edition  of  Hamor  was  printed  in  L.ondon,  1C15.  Quotation  is 
from  the  Kurney  reprint.  Albany,  J.  Munsell,  1860. 
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would  have  rewarded  enough  for  his  paines,  and  will  ever 
speake  loud  his  honour  and  approved  valour." 

In  the  investigation  which  followed  the  destruction  of  Saint 
Sauveur,  Argall  was  vindicated.  The  average  reader  of  early 
American  history  will,  however,  find  but  few  references  to  this 
important  detail.  On  the  other  hand  many  of  the  older  his- 
tories speak  of  Captain  Argall  as  a  freebooter,  pirate,  buc- 
caneer or  marauder  because  he  attacked  the  French  at  a  time 
when  England  and  France  were  at  peace,  ignoring  two  very 
important  points  to  which  attention  may  now  be  turned. 

There  is  a  clause  in  the  Virginia  Charter  which  conferred 
upon  the  colonies  of  both  North  and  South  Virginia  the  right 
"to  encounter,  expulse,  repel  and  resist,  as  well  by  sea  as  by 
land,"  by  all  ways  and  means  whatsoever,  all  and  every  such 
person  and  persons,  as  without  especial  license  of  the  several 
said  colonies  and  plantations,  shall  attempt  to  inhabit  within 
the  said  several  precincts  and  limits  of  the  said  several  colo- 
nies and  plantations,  or  any  of  them." 

The  second  point  is  this:  On  July  11,  1612,  at  the  Trinity 
term  of  the  Virginia  court.  Captain  Samuel  Argall  was  com- 
missioned as  Admiral  of  Virginia  and  specially  instructed  to 
prevent  the  French  from  establishing  colonies  in  North  Vir- 
ginia, and  under  this  authority  of  the  Virginia  court,  backed 
by  the  clause  in  the  Virginia  Charter,  the  French  Jesuit  settle- 
ment at  Mount  Desert  was  obliterated. 

Dr.  Burrage,  in  his  Beginnings  of  Colonial  Maine1  has  ably 
discussed  the  Saint  Sauveur  episode  in  all  its  various  phases 
and  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  go  further  into  detail,  for  the 
above  mentioned  facts  are  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  Argall 
by  carrying  out  instructions  should  not  be  anathematized  as  a 
pirate  or  marauder,  but  ought  to  be  considered  an  English 
naval  officer  who,  from  the  standpoint  of  British  interests  in 
America,  performed  an  act  at  Mount  Desert,  the  importance 
of  which,  in  Colonial  history,  cannot  be  overestimated. 

1  See  Dr.  H.  S.  Burrage,  Beginnings  of  Colonial  Maine,  p  11G. 

Note.  In  Leslie  Stephen's  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  in  the  article 
on  Argall  by  C.  H.  Coote,  is  this  reference  to  the  Saint  Sauveur  investi- 
gation : 

"Argall's  dignified  and  judicious  reply  which  completely  silenced  his  ad- 
versaries and  which  has  been  strangely  overlooked,  is  still  preserved  among; 
the  Cotton  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  (Otto,  E.  8:  2'J)." 

Also  in  this  connection  see  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  4th  series,  9:  42  and 
not<--.  498.  This  attempted  vindication  of  Argall  at  Mount  Desert  was  dis- 
cussed at  a  meeting  of  the  Maine  Hist.  Soc.  at  York,  Auer.  22.  1870.  and 
was  reported  in  the"  Boston  Daily  Advertiser.  Aug.  31,  1870.  Williamson's 
Bibliography.  1:  47.  This  is  another  item,  "strangely  overlooked"  by  writ- 
ers, fairly  recent. 
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DEPUTY-GOVERNOR  OF  VIRGINIA 
Retained  in  the  services  of  the  Virginia  Company,  and  for 
the  next  few  years  making  his  customary  voyages  to  and  from 
England,  Argall's  life  seems  to  have  been  uneventful;  a  calm, 
as  it  were,  before  the  stormy  times  that  he  was  to  experience 
as  chief  magistrate,  when  he  "under  a  military  code,  ruled 
the  colony  with  a  rod  of  iron." 

Of  his  administration  as  Deputy-Governor,  to  which  office 
he  was  elected  on  November  30,  1616,  it  is  quite  impossible, 
from  the  material  at  hand,  to  form  a  fair  estimate.  "We 
might  as  well  attempt/'  says  Alexander  Brown,1  "to  write  the 
history  of  a  city  on  the  records  of  its  police  court  as  the 
history  of  a  colony  on  such  evidence  as  had  its  origin  in  some 
dispute,  faction,  or  controversy." 

However,  a  brief  survey  of  the  times  can  be  made,  and 
certain  points,  with  reference  to  Argall,  brought  out  which 
may  make  it  appear  that  perhaps  he  was  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning ;  a  victim  of  circumstances  and  of  a  system  which 
had  to  give  way  before  the  march  of  progress  and  of  political 
freedom.  From  a  biographical  standpoint,  especially  when 
opponents  supply  the  material,  it  is  unfortunate  to  be  on  the# 
losing  side. 

It  was  in  the  year  1617  that  "Captaine  Yeardley  returned 
for  England,  after  the  arrival  of  Captaine  Argall,  sent  thither 
to  be  deputie  Governour.  Captaine  Argall  was  sent  in  the 
George,  and  with  Capt.  Hamor  his  Vice-Admirall,  in  May, 
1617,  arrived  at  James  Tcwne.  where  he  found  things  in  much 
disorder  which  he  sought  to  redress."  - 

In  those  disturbed  times,  which  the  governor  of  Virginia 
"sought  to  redress,"  it  is  little  wonder  that  Argall  was  "no 
lover  of  the  people  he  had  come  to  govern."  Here  was  a 
motley  crowd  of  colonists,  soldiers  of  fortune,  bold  exploiters, 
reckless  adventurers,  dregs  of  the  London  streets,'  with  only 
here  and  there  a  gentleman  of  birth  and  culture,  and  the 
preservation  of  law  and  order  was  no  simple  matter,  but 
rather  one  that  required  tact  and  patience;  attributes  which 
even  in  later  days  have  been  lacking  in  some  gubernatorial 
incumbents. 

On  June  17,  1617,  Argall  wrote  back  to  England  that  "he 
will  use  his  best  Endeavors  on  which  he  prays  they'll  put 
the  best  construction — desires  Sir  Dudley  Diggs  may  sollicit 

1  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  241. 

»Orrurfnts  in  Virginia.  Purchase,  ed.  1006.  18:119. 

•  There  were  felons  and  jailbirds  in  Virginia  at  this  time  who  may,  or 
may  not  have  lett  descendants.  That  this  fact  is  a  controversial  one  is 
shown  in  the  files  of  the  Richmond.  Va.,  Standard.  S^pt.  7.  and  S^pt.  28, 
1878.    articles   by   R.   A.   Brock   and   by   a   correspondent   sig-ninpr  himself 
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Archbishop  (of  Canterbury)  to  give  Mr.  Wickham  power  to 
administer  Sacrement  here,  being  no  other  parson."  1 

Governor  Argall  is  said  to  have  fixed  the  percentage  of 
profit  on  goods,  but  Governments  more  modern  have,  at  times, 
done  something  savoring  of  this  action;  and  in  regulating  the 
price  of  tobacco,  there  was  inaugurated  a  price  fixing  sched- 
ule, not  to  be  entirely  forgotten  by  legislative  powers  in  later 
years.  That  he  should  have  been  the  first  to  advocate  a  tax 
on  tobacco  to  help  defray  government  expenses,  may  prejudice 
some  against  him;  but,  in  truth  it  may  be  said,  since  imitation 
is  the  most  sincere  form  of  flattery, — that  our  own  Govern- 
ment has  in  this  matter,  never  failed  to  recognize  in  the  Indian 
weed,  a  prolific  source  of  revenue. 

From  time  to  time,  adverse  reports  of  Argall's  adminis- 
tration reached  England,  and  a  storm  was  gathering,  to  break 
soon  after  a  ship,  the  Neptune,  arrived  in  Virginia,  bringing 
information  "to  the  colony  that  great  multitudes  were  pre- 
paring in  England  to  be  sent,  and  relied  much  upon  that 
victual  they  should  find  there."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
among  these  multitudes  were  the  Leyden  pilgrims,  who,  but 
for  the  disturbed  state  of  affairs  in  Virginia  and  for  an  act 
of  Governor  Argall,  might  have  found  asylum  there  instead 
of  on  the  shores  of  New  England.  Here  again,  those  of  spec- 
ulative minds  may  figure  as  to  what  might  have  been  the 
result  upon  future  history,  had  the  Mayflower  cast  anchor 
at  Jamestown  instead  of  at  Plymouth. 

Upon  receipt  of  letters  brought  by  the  Neptune,  Argall  at 
once  called  a  council  in  Virginia  which  sent  word  to  the  coun- 
cil in  England,  "telling  them  the  state  of  the  collonie,"  men- 
tioned the  drought  of  1618,  with  its  resultant  short  crops, 
and  pictured  the  misery  that  would  result  unless  "they  sent 
not  provisions  as  well  as  people." 

To  the  Virginia  Council  in  England,  it  appeared  that  Argall 
was  trying  to  discourage  immigration,  and  the  members  were 
angry  that  he  should  have  written  such  a  letter,  "by  which 
he  so  dispraised  the  country  as  to  appear  less  fertile  than  the 
most  barren  arable  land  to  be  found  ordinarily  in  the  realm 
of  England.  An  assured  way  of  discontent  to  all  adventurers 
and  planters  from  further  proceeding."  2 

1  Randolph  MS..  Virginia  Historical  Magazine,  4:  28. 

2Court  Book  of  the  Virginia  Co..  Washington.  100f>.  2:403.  The  original 
Court  Book,  in  two  volunr  s.  is  in  the  archives  of  the  Congressional  Library. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  John  C.  Fitapatrick,  chief  of  the  Manuscript 
Division  of  tlu-  Library,  1  was  permitted  to  »\amir.e  these  truly  rr-markable 
documents.  That  these,  together  with  many  other  invaluable  documents 
relating  to  the  earliest  history  of  this  Nation  have  been  preserved,  is  due 
entirely  to  th<-  efforts  of  Thomas  refferson.  The  Federal  Government,  in 
1906,  published  th<-  Court  l  ook,  copiously  illustrated  with  many  documents 
in  facsimile.    These  is  a  copy  of  thi.-;  work  in  th'j  Islesford  Collection. 
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Captain  John  Smith,  who  knew  as  much  about  Virginia  as 
anybody,  has  stated  in  his  history  that  Argall  called  attention 
to  real  needs,  that  "what  they  did  suffer  for  was  want  of 
skilful  husbandmen,  and  means  to  set  their  Ploughs  on  worke, 
having  good  ground  as  any  man  can  desire,  and  about  fortie 
Bulls  and  oxen ;  but  they  wanted  men  to  bring  them  to  labour 
and  Irons  for  the  Ploughs,  and  harness  for  the  cattle."  1 

But  Argall's  recall  was  demanded  by  the  Council  and  accord- 
ingly early  in  the  year  of  1619,  the  ship  William  and  Thomas 
arrived  in  Virginia,  bearing  dispatches  for  Lord-Governor 
De  la  Ware  and  Deputy-Governor  Argall.  As  Lord  De  la  Ware 
had  died  en  route  to  Virginia,  both  letters  came  to  Argall's 
hands. 

Copies  of  both  of  these  letters  were  read  into  the  Court 
records,  June  19,  1622.  In  that  to  Lord  De  la  Ware  mention 
is  made  of  Argall's  "dayning  to  bee  Deputy  to  any  man,"  and 
attention  is  called  to  his  neglecting  and  transgressing  our 
Commissions  and  Instructions,"  closing  with  "you  will  cause 
him  to  be  shipped  home  in  this  ship  the  William  and  Thomas 
to  satisfy  the  Adventurers  by  answering  such  things  as  shall 
be  laved  to  his  charge  and  for  y*  wee  suppose  there  will  bee 
found  many  misdemeanours  of  his  wch  hee  must  make  satis- 
faction to  the  Compagny  wee  pray  your  Lorpt  (Lordship)  to 
ceaze  uppon  such  goods  of  his  as  Tobacko  and  Furrs,  whereof 
it  is  reported  he  hath  gotten  together  a  greate  stoare.  .  .  . " 2 

This  letter  is  dated  at  London,  August  23,  1618,  and  that 
to  Argall  bears  the  date  of  the  day  before;  signed,  after 
giving  him  severe  reprimands  and  calling  him  to  account,  by 
"Your  very  loving  friends,  Thomas  Smith,  Lionell  Cranfeild, 
John  Dauer,  John  Wolstenholme  and  Robert  Johnson." 

The  next  move  of  the  Council  in  England,  made  against  the 
protests  of  Lord  Rich,  was  to  proceed  "on  their  course  against 
Capt.  Argall  and  by  advice  of  the  Counsell  and  a  choyse 
Committee  prepared  divers  Commissions  to  be  sent  with  Sir 
George  Yeardley  for  the  proceedinge  against  the  Captaine  in 
Virginia."  ;; 

This  action  prompted  Lord  Rich  and  his  friends  "to  dis- 
patch a  Pinnace  from  Plymouth  to  fetch  away  Captaine  Argall 
wth  his  goods  &  booty  before  the  Arryvall  of  Sr  George  Yeard- 
ley &  his  Commissions."  4 

The  pinnace,  Eleanor,  sent  for  this  purpose,  arrived  in  Vir- 
ginia on  April  16,  1619,  and  on  or  about  April  20,  Argall 

> General  History,  rep 'int  of  London  ed.  of  1629,  Richmond,  Va.,  1819,  p.  35. 

•Court  i:<»ok,  2:  51. 

•  Id.,  2:  404. 

•Court  Book,  2:  404. 
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departed,  forced  out  of  an  office  for  which  he  had  lost  all 
liking-;  for  he  had  previously  written  that  "he  earnestly  de- 
sired to  give  up  his  place."  That  he  was  thus  spirited  away, 
has  often  been  charged  against  him,  and,  therefore,  a  brief 
comment  upon  the  incident  should  be  made. 

Under  the  charter  of  1606,  the  Council  was  empowered  to 
depose  the  Governor  by  a  majority  vote  of  its  members,  should 
there  be  just  ground  for  so  doing.  In  1607,  Wingfield1  was 
removed  as  Governor,  refused  a  copy  of  the  accusations  which 
had  been  brought  against  him,  and  given  no  opportunity  to 
reply.  When  asked  to  whom  he  would  appeal,  he  said,  "to 
the  King,"  but  he  was  committed  to  prison  by  the  colonists, 
lived  in  disgrace,  and  anxiously  awaited  a  chance  to  return 
|  to  England.  Lord  Rich  and  others  may  well  have  had  the 
Wingfield  case  in  mind  when  they  sent  the  Eleanor  to  bring 
Argall  back  to  England. 

ARGALL  FACES  HIS  ACCUSERS 
Chief  Justice  Taft,  writing-  of  Bermuda,  which  was  included 
within  the  bounds  of  Virginia  by  the  charter  of  1611-12  and 
also  coexistent  in  settlement  with  that  province,  has  said: 
"There  were  few  governors  whose  administration  .  .  .  was 
not  full  of  discussion  and  conflict  of  authority.  Few  gov- 
ernors went  out  of  office  against  whom  suits  at  law  for  abuse 
of  authority  and  false  imprisonment  were  not  brought  as  a 
reward  of  their  administrations."  2 

Governor  Argall  was  not  undergoing  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary  when  he  faced  his  accusers  "in  ye  former  parte  of 
the  year  1619."  It  is  on  record  that  he  insisted  upon  the 
strictest  inquiry;  and  in  the  Court  Book,  under  date  of  De- 
cember 15,  1619,  we  may  read  that  "upon  his  owne  desire  to 
answere  to  such  Crymes  as  are  imputed  to  him  in  the  time 
of  his  Gouerment  hath  been  sundry  times  summoned  to  meet 
the  Councell  att  Southampton  house,  where  he  was  informed 
that  the  charges  against  him  had  been  divided  into  three 
parts:  1 :  His  Offences  in  matter  of  State;  2:  The  Depredacon 
and  spoile  of  the  publique  wth  other  offences  to  the  Company 
and  Councell,  and  3:  his  oppression  there  of  the  Collony  in 
general  and  sundry  p(ar)ticular  men."  5 

It  was  during  one  of  those  "sundry  times"  at  Southampton 
house  that  Argall  explained  many  of  the  charges  referred  to 
in  the  Council's  letter  and  four  of  the  five  "loving  friends". 

Philip  A.  Bruce,  Institutional  History  of  Virginia,  X.  Y.,  1910.  2:304. 
■Mr.  Taft'.--  article  on  Bermuda  was  published  in  the  Xational  Geographic 
Magazine.  1921. 
•Court  Book,  2:  30. 
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who  signed  that  document  were  satisfied.  For  failure  to 
avenge  the  death  of  several  Englishmen  who  had  been  mur- 
dered by  the  Indians  a  short  time  before  his  departure  for 
England,  Argall  showed  that  the  colony  was  "very  slenderly 
provided  with  munition,"  a  fact  too  true,  for  which  the  Gov- 
ernor was  not  to  blame. 

The  Brewster  case,  so  called,  which  was  the  outcome  of  a 
dispute  between  Argall  and  Edward  Brewster,  over  the  ten- 
ants and  supplies  which  Lord  De  la  Ware  was  bringing  to 
Virginia  when  death  took  him,  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Council  for  some  time  and  was  afterwards  passed  upon  by  the 
Virginia  Court.  Brewster,  who  was  in  Lord  De  la  Ware's 
employ,  was  tried  by  court  martial,  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  death,  October  25,  1618 ;  but  upon  petition,  the  penalty  was 
commuted  to  banishment  from  the  colony,  under  oath  not  to 
return.1 

At  a  Council  meeting,  June  14,  1619,  it  was  decided  that 
Argall  should  not  be  held  faulty  in  his  trial  of  Brewster  by 
martial  law,  since  he  had  proceeded  and  followed  the  example 
of  his  predecessors;  but  that  he  did  proceed  unduely,  since 
Brewster  was  guilty  of  no  crime  worthy  of  death.  With  this 
case  in  the  Virginia  Court,  the  decision  of  the  Council  was 
reversed;  for  after  taking  much  testimony,  a  ruling  was  made, 
with  one  dissenting  voice,  May  23,  1620,  that  the  Governor's 
proceedings  against  Brewster  were  unjust  and  unlawful  and 
not  warranted  either  in  matter  or  form  by  the  Lawrs  of  the 
Realm. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  grant  of  the  use  of  martial  law 
in  Virginia  was  expressly  restrained  to  the  cases  of  rebellion 
and  mutiny  only :  that  Brewster's  disobedience  and  opposition 
to  Argall  was  "not  in  his  place  of  Government  but  by  a  matter 
of  private  varience." 

At  first  sight  it  is  a  bit  puzzling  to  understand  the  court's 
decision  in  this  matter,  for  the  "military  code"  had  been 
employed  by  the  other  Governors  before  Argall's  time,  and 
the  Council  had  upheld  him,  though  this  was  not  the  law  of 
England.   Mr.  Bruce2  gives  the  explanation:  "It  was  a  desire 

1In  Winsor's  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,  chapter  on  Vir- 
ginia, 3:  112.  there  appears  this  statement:  "For  seizing-  one  of  the  servants 
of  the  estate  of  Lord  Delaware,  on  complaint  of  Edward  Brewster,  the  son 
of  the  manager.  Argall  was  arrested,  and  on  the  15th  clay  of  October,  ldlH. 
tried  and  sentenced  to  death;  but  the  penalty  was  commuted  to  perpetual 
banishment.  He  secretly  stole  away  from  the  colony  April  the  9th,  1619, 
leaving  Captain  Nathaniel  Powell  in  authority."  This  is  certainly  a  curious 
commentary  on  the  BreWster  ease,  depicting  Argall  condemning  himself  to 
death,  and  under  that  sentence,  servirg  for  nearly  six  months  as  chief 
magistrate  of  Virginia.  As  an  f-xample  of  careless  statements  made  with 
reference  to  Sir  Samuel  Arirall.  it  is  a  gem. 

1  I'hilip  A.  Bruce,  Institutional  History  of  Virginia  in  the  17th  Century, 
p.  4f,4. 
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to  uphold  English  law  in  the  colony  that  led  the  Company  in 
1620,  lo  pronounce  judgment  passed  on  Capt.  Brewster  by 
Argoll  during  his  incumbency  of  the  Governor's  office  illegal 
simply  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  warranted  by  that  Law." 

In  other  words,  Argall  was  of  the  old  regime;  his  adminis- 
tration was  the  turning  point  in  Colonial  history,  for  up  to 
the  year  1619,  a  trial  by  martial  law  was  considered  in  Vir- 
ginia to  be  a  perfectly  proper  method  of  procedure;  in  1620 
it  was  no  longer  to  be  tolerated.1 

The  Court  Books  of  the  Virginia  Company  contain  much 
about  Argall's  administration  as  chief  magistrate ;  from  Widow 
Smalley's  cows  to  the  roving  voyage  of  the  ship  Treasurer,  to 
which  attention  will  soon  be  turned.  Everything,  however, 
seems  to  be  written  in  a  manner  which  is  prejudicial  to  Argall, 
and  he  and  Sandys  seem  ever  to  be  accusing  each  other  of 
sharp  practise,  and  angry  words  often  passed  between  them.2 

It  is  futile  to  delve  further  into  these  disputes  occasioned 
by  the  removal  of  Argall,  which  caused  a  split  among  the 
members,  fairly  rending  the  Virginia  Company  itself.  Fac- 
tional feuds  became  the  order  of  the  day,  soon  reaching  such 
a  stage  that  "all  their  meetings  and  consultations  seemed 
rather  cockpits  than  courts,"  and  the  participants,  so  John 
Chamberlain  wrote  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  had  "grown  so 
violent  as  Guelfs  and  Gebellines  were  not  more  animated  one 
against  the  other;  and  they  seldom  meet  upon  the  Exchange, 
or  in  the  streets,  but  they  brabble  and  quarrel;  so  that,  if 
that  society  be  not  dissolved  the  sooner  or  cast  into  a  new 

1  There  was  much  criticism  of  the  harshness  of  the  Virginia  laws  of  this 
period,  but  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  guiding  spirit  of  the  colony,  declared  that 
they  were  beneficial  and  necessary:  in  some  cases  "ad  terrorum"  and  in 
others  to  be  truly  executed.  Under  Gates  and  De  la  Ware,  the  laws  were 
not  vigorously  enforced,  but  under  Dale  and  Argall  they  were  put  into 
operation,  reinforced  with  a  series  of  martial  laws  drawn  from  the  code 
in  use  among  the  armies  of  the  Netherlands.  See  Virginia  under  the  Stu- 
arts, by  Thos.  J.  Wertenbaker.  Princeton  University  Press,  1914.  p.  23.  This 
author  states:  "The  Divine.  Moral  and  Martial  Laws,  as  they  were  called, 
undoubtedly  brought  good  order  in  the  colony,  and  aided  in  the  establish- 
ment of  prosperity,  but  they  were  ill  suited  for  the  government  of  free- 
born  Englishmen.  They  were  in  open  violation  of  the  rights  guaranteed 
to  the  settlers  in  their  charters,  and  caused  bitter  discontent  and  resent- 
ment." 

2  Mr.  Wertenbaker  in  his  Virginia  under  the  Stuarts,  p.  35,  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  during  Argall's  administration  that  the  liberals, 
under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  goc  control  of  the  Company: 
that  Sandys  utilized  the  Company  as  an  instrument  for  the  propagation  of 
his  party's  political  tenets.  As  is  well  known,  Sandys  was  eventually 
victorious,  and  by  his  work,  representative  government  in  Virginia  was 
assured.  Argall  was  a  reactionary,  a  "standpatter,"  which  accounts  for 
Sandys'  bitter  attacks  upon  him  seven  years  after  he  ceased  to  be  Governor 
of  Virginia. 
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mould,  worse  effects  may  follow  than  the  whole  business  is 
worth."  1 

THE  ROVING  VOYAGE  OF  THE  SHIP  TREASURER 
Of  the  two  ships,  early  identified  with  Mount  Desert  his- 
tory, the  English  Treasurer  seems  to  have  had  a  more  varied 
career  than  the  French  Jonas,  "Mayflower  of  the  Jesuits"  as 
Parkman  called  her.  The  two  are  mentioned,  both  in  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  time  and  in  the  records  of 
the  Virginia  Company,  for  they  had  met  in  combat  at  the 
mouth  of  Somes  Sound  in  1613. 

Five  years  later  the  Treasurer  was  again  figuring  in  the 
dispatches,  this  time  between  England  and  Spain;  for  before 
Argall  left  Virginia  for  England,  this  vessel  had  been  "set 
forth  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  sent  to  Virginia  on  an  old 
commission  of  hostility  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy  against  the 
Spaniards,  procured  by  some  means  or  other  and  put  into  the 
hands  of  Captain  Argall,  the  said  Treasurer  .  .  .  was  set  out 
on  a  roving  voyage  on  the  Spanish  dominions  in  the  West 
Indies.,,  8 

These  are  undoubtedly  the  facts  of  the  case,  although  it 
was  made  to  appear  at  the  time  that  Argall  had  sent  the 
Treasurer,  under  command  of  Captain  Daniel  Elfrith,  on  a 
trip  to  the  Azores  to  procure  supplies  for  the  colony;3  but 
whatever  her  mission,  she  certainly  captured  a  Spanish  vessel, 
containing  among  the  cargo,  a  number  of  negroes,  some  of 
whom  were  left  at  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  plantation  at  Ber- 
muda, and  the  others  brought  to  Virginia,  where  Captain 
Elfrith  was  but  coldly  received. 

It  was  Samuel  Argall,  though,  who  was  "vehemently  com- 
playned  agaynst  by  Padre  Maestro  and  the  Spanish  Secretaire 
then  here  (in  London)  for  Piracie,  agaynst  the  Kinge  of 
Spaine's  subjects  in  ye  West  Indies  he  no  sooner  came  home 
from  Virginia  appeared  an  opposite  by  ye  present  Company 
who  questioned  him  for  divers  misdemeanors,  and  amongst 
others  for  this;  but  the  heate  of  the  Spanish  accusacon  did 
presently  cease."  4 

Though  the  Spanish  agent  was  satisfied  when  the  owners 
of  the  Treasurer  disavowed  her  acts  in  the  West  Indies,  many 

i Calendar  of  State  Papers  (1554-lfiGO).  p.  51.  "Last  week  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  and  Lord  Cavendish  fell  so  foul  at  a  Virginia  and  Bermudas  Court 
that  the  lie  passed  and  repassed."  In  It. 25  the  Virginia  colony  was  changed 
to  a  royal  province,  and  little  wonder.  In  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
of  date  Oct.  20,  it;:'.?,  amontr  "the  names  of  those  who  held  up  tneir  hands 
to  surrender  the  patent"  that  of  "Sir  Samuel  Argoll"  appears. 

•Brown,  Firsc  Republic,  p.  285. 

•Id.,  p.  284. 

*  Virginia  Historical  Magazine,  1,  297,  from  original  MS.,  British  State 
Papers  Colonial  Dept.,  Vol.  3,  No.  40. 
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members  of  the  Virginia  Company  were  not;  and  the  much 
discussed  case  of  this  now  notorious  ship  received  a  fresh 
impetus  in  June,  1620,  when  letters  marked  private  were  re- 
ceived from  Sir  George  Yeardley  who  had  succeeded  Argall 
as  Governor  of  Virginia.  Yeardley  wrote:  '  that  there  was 
constant  report  in  Virginia  and  that  not  without  many  pro- 
bilityes  that  the  ship  (Treasurer)  was  gone  to  rob  the  King 
of  Spayne's  subjects  by  seeking  pillage  in  the  West  Indyes 
and  that  this  was  done  by  direction  of  my  Lord  of  Warwick."  1 
It  was  Sir  Edwin  Sandys'  duty  to  place  this  correspondence 
before  the  Council,  but  before  doing  so,  he  "first  blotted  my 
Lord  of  Warwick's  name  out  of  these  letters  and  anything 
that  might  directle  touch  him  and  so  left  the  information  to 
rest  wholly  upon  Cap.  Argall."  s 

Captain  John  Smith  says  nothing  about  this  charge  of 
piracy  against  the  Treasurer,  either  in  his  Virginia  or  Ber- 
muda history,  or  of  her  taking  negroes  to  either  colony,  for 
this  is  all  that  he  records:  "about  the  last  of  August  came  a 
dutch  man  of  warre3  that  sold  us  twenty  Negars." 

Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  following  the  Argall  case,  which 
dragged  along  in  the  courts  for  some  four  years,  finally  end- 
ing in  an  acquittal,  though  Fiske  has  said:  "the  evidence 
against  him  seems  to  have  reached  the  point  of  moral  con- 
viction, but  not  of  legal  certainty."  4  It  is  a  minor  point,  but 
if  Sir  George  Yeardley  who  succeeded  Argall  as  Governor  and 
instigated  suit  against  him,  which  after  a  long,  tedious  course, 
came  to  naught,  had  believed  his  predecessor  morally  though 
not  legally  convicted  of  crimes,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why,  as  his  family  records  show,  his  eldest  son  was  named 
Argall,  a  name  obtaining  for  three  successive  generations  in 
the  Yeardley  family."  5 

THE  CLOSE  OF  A  TURBULENT  CAREER 
Before  the  Treasurer  case  had  terminated  in  the  courts, 
Argall  was  assigned  to  an  important  naval  command  under 
Sir  Robert  Mansell  in  Algeria.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in 
this  expedition,  the  association  of  two  men  whose  names  are 
early  identified  with  Mount  Desert  Island. 

1  Brown,  First  Republic,  p.  211. 

2  Letter  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Rich,  now  among-  the  Kimbolton  MS.,  quoted 
from  Brown,  First  Republic,  p. 339. 

'The  term  "Dutch  man-of-war"  seems  to  have  been  a  somewhat  euphe- 
mistic term  for  a  pirate  craft  in  early  colonial  days.  Possibly  Smith  thus 
refers  to  the  "roving  voyage"  of  the  Treasurer,  shielding  thereby  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  though  with  a  somewhat  more  delicate  touch  than  that  re- 
sorted to  by  Sandys. 

«01d  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors,  1:185. 

•Genesis  of  the  U.  S.,  2:  1065. 
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Upon  his  return  from  the  Mediterranean,  Argall  was  made 
a  member  of  his  Majesty's  Council  for  New  England,  and  on 
June  26,  1622,  was  knighted  at  Rochester,  by  King  James, 
who  two  years  later  appointed  him  to  serve  on  an  important 
war  council  with  Sir  Robert  Mansell,  Sir  Richard  Hawkins, 
Sir  Thomas  Button,  Sir  Thomas  Love  and  other  noted  gentle- 
men. In  1624,  Argall's  name  was  proposed  as  a  candidate 
for  Governor  of  Virginia,  but  Sir  Francis  West  was  elected. 
The  minutes  of  the  Council  for  New  England,  still  preserved 
in  the  Public  Record  Office  in  London,  show  that  Sir  Samuel 
Argali  was  actively  interested  in  colonization  and  that  he  was 
regular  in  his  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Council. 

Midsummer  of  the  year  1625  saw  Sir  Samuel,  admiral  of  a 
fleet  of  twenty-eight  sail,  put  out  from  Portsmouth  on  a  cruise 
which  netted  many  captures,  valued  at  some  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  while  in  October  of  the  same  year  he  commanded  the 
flagship  in  a  combined  land  and  sea  attack  upon  Cadiz. 

Some  years  later,  at  a  date  not  determined,  he  left  the  navy 
and  retired  to  his  country  seat  at  Walthamstow,  in  the  county 
of  Essex,  not  far  from  Epping  Forest,  occupying  the  old  manor 
which  in  1553,  came  into  the  possession  of  his  grandfather, 
Thomas  Argall.  Here  in  this  quiet  country  place,  far  from 
the  sea  upon  which  he  had  experienced  so  many  daring  and 
exciting  adventures,  the  declining  years  of  his  life  were  spent. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  that  it  was  before 
June,  1641,  is  shown  in  a  petition  presented  by  his  daughter 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  that  year,  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  her  late  father,  Sir  Samuel  Argall,  sometime  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia. 

CONCLUSION 

This  paper  is  the  result  of  a  keen  desire  on  my  part  to  know 
something  more  of  the  Englishman  from  Virginia  who  re- 
moved Madame  de  Guercheville's  Jesuit  colony  from  Fernald's 
Point,  Mount  Desert;  something  more  than  is  to  be  found  in 
books  dealing  with  the  period  in  which  Argall  lived. 

For  several  decades  I  have  dwelt  during  the  summer  months, 
in  close  proximity  to  the  scene  of  Argall's  encounter  with  the 
French ;  sailed  again  and  again  over  the  course  which  the 
Admiral  of  Virginia  must  have  taken  on  his  way  to  attack 
the  settlement.  I  have  often  wandered  over  the  grassy  slopes 
of  Saint  Sauveur,  so  well  described  by  the  Jesuit  Father,  Pierre 
Biard,  and  after  a  refreshing  draught  from  his  spring,  com- 
fortably seated  on  the  shore,  soothed  by  a  pipe  or  two  of  the 
fragrant  weed  upon  which  the  Governor  of  Virginia  was  the 
first  to  impose  a  revenue  tax,  given  way  to  the  Spirit  of  the 
Past. 
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With  the  establishment  of  the  Lafayette  National  Park 
which  now  includes  nearly  all  of  the  mountain  tops  of  Mount 
Desert  Island,  the  story  of  this  region  is  occasioning  more 
and  more  interest ;  and  while  Argall's  name  is  not  to  be  found 
on  any  height  or  headland,  though  on  early  maps  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  is  called  Argall's  Bay,  I  have  concluded  that  the  story 
of  the  first  Englishman  who  landed  on  Mount  Desert  Island 
should  be  told  from  the  Virginia  records,  and  not  based  upon 
political  prejudices  as  set  forth  in  the  minutes  of  the  Virginia 
Council. 

Argall  may  have  been  a  bold,  bad  man,  a  veritable  rogue 
among  honest  men,  but  all  of  the  documents  do  not  thus  tes- 
tify. The  rewriting  of  history  is  a  job  for  the  trained  his- 
torian, but  anybody  can  collect  and  study  records;  and  if  my 
humble  efforts  should  bring  about  a  different  reading  of  the 
life  of  Sir  Samuel  Argall,  there  will  be  some  excuse  for  the 
writing  of  this  brief  biography. 


AN  OLD  WALDOBOROUGH  MUSTER  ROLL 

(Contributed  by  William  D.  Patte.son) 

Wiscasset,  19th  April,  1924. 

Dear  Mr.  Sprague: — 

Herewith  I  send  you  a  copy  of  an  old  Waldoborough  muster  roll,  the 
original  of  which  was  presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Frank  Bulfinch,  formerly 
a  resident  of  that  town,  and  which  is  now  in  my  possession.  Militia 
muster  rolls  do  not  turn  up  very  often.  I  happen  to  have  but  one  other 
militia  document,  a  warrant  for  the  election  of  officers  of  the  South  Com- 
pany of  Infantry  in  Wiscasset  in  the  year  1803.  If  such  would  be  of 
interest  for  publication  in  the  Journal  I  would  be  glad  to  send  you  a 
copy  of  it. 

The  original  of  this  muster  roll  is  made  upon  a  printed  form  prescribed 
by  Brig.  Gen.  William  Donnison,  then  Adjutant-General  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  on  the  reverse  side  of  which  form  appear 
"Directions  for  taking  and  revising  annually,  the  Muster  Roll  of  a  Com- 
pany." Among  such  directions  appears:  "Men  who  only  follow  the  sea 
occasionally,  being  inhabitants  within  the  district  of  a  Company,  must 
be  enrolled  as  other  citizens  are — and  they  must  be  provided  with  arms 
and  equipments  in  like  manner;  by  law  seamen  are  not  to  be  exempted 
from  military  duties,  except  when  actually  engaged  on  board  some  ves- 
sel, or  when  at  sea.  The  apparent  intention  of  the  law,  in  this  case,  is 
evidently  designed  to  prevent  too  great  a  latitude  in  the  exemption  of 
persons,  under  color  of  being  constant  seamen;  but  it  will  also  appear 
evident,  that  it  is  entirely  useless  to  return  men  who  are  never  at  home 
but  a  few  weeks  at  any  one  time." 

The  return  is  filled  up  in  a  very  legible  handwriting.  Many  of  the 
names  given  are  still  found  in  Waldoboro,  although  the  spelling  of  some 
of  them  has  been  modified  in  the  lapse  of  time, — Keler  being  now  Kaler, 
Oberlack  being  now  Overlock,  Uckley  being  now  Eugley,  Syder  being 
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now  Seiders,  Eichhorn  being  now  Achorn,  Pracht  being  now  Prock  and 
Seidlinger  being  now  Sidelinger.  The  details  of  the  men's  equipments 
are  omitted  from  this  copy. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WILLIAM  D.  PATTERSON 

MUSTER  ROLL  OF  CAPT.  JOSEPH  LUDWIG'S  COMPANY 
MAY  2,  1707 

3  Officers'  Names — Joseph  Ludwig,  Godfrid  Bornh1*,  John  Kintzel. 
3  Sargeants — Charles  Walch,  Charles  Hiebener,  Charles  Keler. 
2  Music — Conrad  Gross,  Spooner  Sprague. 

Names  of  Men,  Rank  and  File — Joseph  Ludwig,  Jr.,  Jacob  Wm.  Lud- 
wig, Charles  Cramer,  John  Keler,  Christopher  Walch,  Antoney  Hofses, 
Andrew  Hofses,  Joh  H.  Oberlack,  George  Hofses,  Christian  Stahl,  Chris- 
tian Bornh1*,  George  Weber,  Jacob  Keler,  Charles  Miller,  Daniel  Woltz, 
Michael  Woltz,  Andrew  Genthner,  Fridrich  Uckley,  Bemhard  Uckley,  Jr., 
Henry  Syder,  Daniel  Syder,  George  Eichhorn,  John  Cramer,  Fridrich 
Cramer,  Paul  Koon,  John  Pracl.t,  George  Pracht,  Martin  Benner,  Daniel 
Eichhorn,  Jacob  Recti,  Miciiael  Eichhorn,  Andrew  Wagner,  Peter  Schnau- 
dial,  Jacob  Genthner,  Abner  Keen,  Michael  Hoch,  Jacob  Schwartz,  John 
Orf,  John  Peter  Oberlack,  Jacob  Winchenbach,  Jr.,  George  Seidlinger, 
Charles  Ludwig,  Jacob  Lash,  Charles  Storrer,  Andrew  Storrer,  Michael 
Reed,  J1*.,  Jacob  Eichhorn,  Jr.,  Jacob  Ludwig,  J'",,  George  Keler,  John 
Winchenbach,  Fridrich  Orf,  Robbcrt  Turner,  John  Bonis,  Elisher  Nash, 
John  Uckley,  John  Eichhorn,  Jr.,  William  Grothen.  John  Wm.  Keler, 
John  Stahl,  Isaac  Winchenbach,  George  Light,  Nathaniel  Kennedy, 
Charles  Cramer,  Jr.,  Fridrich  Roth — 64. 


FOUNDING  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY 

(Contributed  by  Mary  C.  Studley,  with  the  following-  letter  to  the  Editor) 

48  McDonough  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

Sprague's  Journal  of  Maine  History,  September  27th,  1924. 

Dover-Foxcroft,  Maine. 
Dear  Sirs: — 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  original  memorandum,  made  by  my  grand- 
father, Col.  Benjamin  F.  Eastman,  of  the  details  of  the  convention  at 
which  the  Republican  Party  was  born. 

As  Col.  Eastman  was  its  presiding  officer,  he  naturally  was  familiar 
with  all  the  details;  and  his  mind  and  memory  at  the  time  he  wrote  the 
account  in  1880  was  remarkably  clear. 

His  sons,  B.  M.  and  E.  D.  Eastman  (both  now  dead)  who  founded  the 
present  firm  of  Eastman  Bros.  &  Bancroft  of  Portland,  and  his  grandson, 
Mr.  Fred  E.  Eastman  who  is  now  president  of  the  firm,  were  all  per- 
sonally familiar  with  Col.  Eastman's  account  of  this  event,  and  know 
the  record  as  per  this  copy  to  be  his  handwriting.  I  am  also  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  making  of  this  memorandum  as  he  spent  his  last  years 
with  my  mother  in  Portland  and  died  there  at  96  years  of  age,  still  clear- 
headed to  the  last. 

As  an  interesting  item  in  Maine's  history,  it  would  seem  to  have  a 
place  in  some  nearby  issue  of  the  Journal;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  be 
advised  if  you  agree  with  me  and  will  publish  the  same. 

With  warm  appreciation  of  the  work  you  are  doing,  I  am 
Very  cordially  yours, 

(Signed)    MARY  C.  STUDLEY 
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THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY 

Statement   made   b>    Col.   Benjamin   F.  Eastman 

In  the  summer  of  1853  the  Democratic  Party  held  their 
State  Convention  at  Bangor.  Shepherd  Cary  and  Albert  Pills- 
bury  contested  for  the  nomination  for  Governor.  It  was  said 
that  Pillsbury  found  strong  drink  more  freely  than  Cary ;  that 
may  have  been  so,  but  both  furnished  it  in  abundance,  and 
Pillsbury  secured  the  nomination. 

There  were  then  a  great  number  of  temperance  men  in  the 
party  and  on  account  of  Pillsbury's  known  anti-temperance 
principles,  quite  a  number  openly  avowed  their  purpose  not  to 
vote  for  him. 

Anson  P.  Morrill  was  named  as  a  man  to  vote  for  instead 
of  Pillsbury,  and  that  fall  he  received  more  than  eleven  thou- 
sand votes,  preventing  the  election  of  Pillsbury. 

The  Legislature  of  1854  was  Democratic.  The  contest  in 
the  Legislature  lay  between  Mr.  Crosby,  the  Whig  candidate, 
and  Mr.  Morrill ;  and  Mr.  Crosby  was  elected  Governor.  The 
"Come-outers"  or  Reformers  were  called  the  "Morrill  party," 
and  were  not  only  a  unit  on  temperance  but  were  opposed  to 
the  abrogation  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  introduction 
of  slavery  into  the  Territories. 

This  party  called  a  County  Convention  at  Strong,  County 
of  Franklin,  Maine,  August  7,  1854.  The  Whigs  and  Free  Soil 
parties  also  called  theirs  at  the  same  time  and  place.  The 
Whigs  occupied  the  Congregational  Church ;  the  Free  Soilers, 
Porter's  Hall ;  the  Morrill  Democrats,  the  Methodist  Church. 

A  committee  from  each  convention  met  at  Judge  Stubbs' 
office  for  consultation  and  comparing  notes.  They  found  that 
on  the  great  issues  before  the  people  of  this  State  (one  a  State 
and  the  other  a  National  question)  i.  e.  the  Temperance  ques- 
tion and  that  of  introducing  slavery  into  the  Territories  of 
the  United  States,  we  could  see  eye  to  eye,  and  of  course 
could  act  together. 

The  question  was  then  mooted:  "What  name  shall  we  take?" 
Major  Willard  of  the  town  of  Wilton  suggested  that  of  "RE- 
PUBLICAN," and  this  was  agreed  to.  This  report  was  made 
to  each  convention,  and  by  each  convention  the  report  was 
accepted  and  adopted,  each  giving  up  their  former  party  name 
and  adopting  that  of  "REPUBLICAN";  and  having  only  two 
specific  planks  in  their  platform,  viz : — Temperance  and  oppo- 
sition to  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  our  Territories. 

The  conventions  then  all  met  together  and  the  nominations 
for  offices  were  made  in  harmony.  After  the  business  of  the 
day  was  finished,  a  very  large  company  repaired  to  the  Com- 
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mon  in  front  of  the  Methodist  Church,  under  an  extended 
awning-,  and  partook  of  a  bountiful  dinner  provided  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Methodist  Church,  after  which  there  was  a  good 
time  in  speech-making,  etc. 

Then  and  there  the  insignificant  rill  took  its  rise  which  has 
flowed  on  and  become  a  mighty  torrent  stretching  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  is  destined  to  cover  this  entire 
continent,  East,  West,  North  and  South,  with  its  beneficent 
influences. 

It  is  to  the  writer  of  this  sketch  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
recollections  of  his  extended  life  of  four  score  years,  that  he 
had  the  honor  of  presiding  at  that  memorable  convention 
where  the  nucleus  of  the  present  organization  of  the  REPUB- 
LICAN PARTY  was  formed,  August  7th,  1854. 

Portland,  Maine, 

November  6th,  1880. 

Note. — This  statement  was  not  signed,  but  was  in  the  handwriting  ol 
Col.  Benjamin  F.  Eastman.  MARY  C.  STUDLEY,  grand-daughter. 


AN  UNRECORDED  RECORD  OF  A  PLANTATION 
MEETING  HELD  IN  ORLAND  IN  1775 

(Contributed  by  E.  O.  Sugden,  of  Orlana,  Maine) 

At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  No.  2  Township  on  Mon- 
day ye  6th  day  of  March,  1775,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Calvin 
Turner,  the  following  votes  were  passed: 

1st.    Mr.  Samuel  Soper  was  chosen  moderator. 

2nd.    Samuel  Keyes  was  chosen  Clark. 

3rd.  Voted  that  all  the  votes  that  was  passed  in  ye  year 
1774  be  continued  and  fulfilled  the  ensuing  year. 

4th.  Voted  that  we  should  hire  Doctor  Herbert  5  months 
to  keep  School  at  ten  dollars  per  month  and  to  be  paid  in  any 
markerttable  lumber  at  the  marlet  price  to  be  d.d.  at  the 
Eastern  River  at  a  proper  landing. 

6th.  Voted  Saml  Keyes  be  a  collector  to  collect  the  above 
money  and  to  settle  accounts  with  the  Doctor. 

7th.  Voted  that  each  man  should  pay  his  proportionable 
part  of  the  above  tax  or  else  be  debard  of  the  privilidgs  of  s'd 
School  and  other  priviledges. 

8th.  Voted  that  the  School  be  kept  at  the  School  house 
and  what  necessarys  for  repairing  the  School  house  be  made 
a  publick  charge. 
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WHEN  THE  WAR  OF  1S12  WAS  BREWING 
IN  MAINE 

(Contributed  by  E.  O.  Sug-den,  Orland,  Maine) 

IT  a  very  numerous  meeting  of  the  Freeholders  and 
other  inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Boston,  duly  qualified 
and  legally  warned  in  public  Town-Meeting,  assembled 
.  at  Fanueil-Hall,  on  Tuesday,  the  9th  day  of  August, 
1808. 

^ '  Voted,  That  it  is  expedient  for  this  town  respect- 
fully to  Petition  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  sus- 
pend the  Embargo,  either  wholly,  or  partially,  according  to 
the  powers  vested  in  him  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  or  if  any  doubt  should  exist  as  to  the  sufficience  of 
those  powers,  that  he  be  requested  to  call  Congress  together 
as  soon  as  possible. 

A  Committee  was  then  chosen  to  prepare  such  a  Petition, 

which  having  been  read,  was  accepted  unanimously  

Whereupon, 

Voted,  That  the  Selectmen  be  a  Committee  to  communicate 
the  Proceedings  of  this  Town  to  the  Selectmen  of  the  other 
towns  in  the  Commonwealth;  to  request  them,  if  they  see  fit, 
to  lay  the  same  before  their  several  towns  for  concurrence. 

To  the  Selectmen  of  Orland, 
Gentlemen : 

In  conformity  to  the  directions  of  the  Town  of  Boston,  as 
above  expressed,  we  enclose  you  a  copy  of  the  Petition  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  request  you  to  lay  the 
same  before  your  inhabitants,  that  if  they  see  fit,  they  may 
adopt  similar  measures. 

Charles  Bulfinch 
Wm.  Porter 

Eben  Oliver  Selectmen 
Jon.  Hunewell  of 
John  May  Boston 
Francis  Wright 
Joseph  Foster 

Boston,  August  10,  1808 

To  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Orland  in  legal  Town  meet- 
ing assembled. 

Your  representation  and  request  were  received  on  the  3d 
inst.,  and  have  been  considered  with  the  attention  due  to 
every  expression  of  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  so  respect- 
able a  body  of  my  fellow-citizens. 
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No  person  has  seen  with  more  concern  than  myself  the 
inconveniences  brought  on  our  country  in  general,  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  in  which  we  happen  to  live;  times 
to  which  the  history  of  nations  presents  no  parallel.  For 
years  we  have  been  looking  as  spectators  on  our  brethren  of 
Europe,  afflicted  by  all  those  evils  which  necessarily  follow 
an  abandonment  of  the  moral  rules  which  bind  men  and 
nations  together.  Connected  with  them  in  friendship  and 
commerce,  we  have  happily  so  far  kept  aloof  from  their 
calamitous  conflicts,  by  a  steady  observance  of  justice  toward 
all,  by  much  forbearance,  and  multiplied  sacrifices.  At  length 
however,  all  regard  to  the  rights  of  others  having  been  thrown 
aside,  the  belligerent  powers  have  beset  the  highway  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  edicts  which,  taken  together,  expose 
our  commerce  and  mariners,  under  almost  every  destination,  a 
prey  to  their  fleets  and  armies.  Each  party  would  admit  our 
commerce  with  themselves  with  the  view  of  associating  us  in 
their  war  against  one  another;  but  we  have  wished  war  with 
neither.  Under  these  circumstances  were  passed  the  laws  of 
which  you  complain,  by  those  delegated  to  exercise  the  powers 
of  legislation  for  you,  with  every  sympathy  of  a  common 
interest  in  exercising  them  faithfully.  In  reviewing  these 
measures  therefore,  we  should  advert  to  the  difficulties  out  of 
which  a  choice  was  of  necessity  to  be  made.  To  have  sub- 
mitted our  rightful  commerce  to  prohibitions  and  tributary 
exactions  from  others,  would  have  been  to  surrender  our  inde- 
pendence. To  resist  them  by  arms  was  war,  without  consult- 
ing the  state  of  things  or  the  choice  of  the  nation.  The 
alternative  preferred  by  the  legislature  of  suspending  a  com- 
merce placed  under  such  unexampled  difficulties,  besides  saving 
to  our  citizens  their  property,  and  our  mariners  to  their  coun- 
try, has  the  peculiar  advantage  of  giving  time  to  the  belliger- 
ent nations  to  revise  a  conduct  as  contrary  to  their  interests 
as  it  is  to  our  rights. 

"In  the  event  of  such  peace  or  suspension  of  hostilities  be- 
tween the  belligerent  powers  of  Europe,  or  of  such  change  in 
their  measures  affecting  neutral  commerce  as  may  render  that 
of  the  United  States  sufficiently  safe  in  the  judgment  of  the 
President,"  he  is  authorized  to  suspend  the  embargo.  But 
no  peace  or  suspension  of  hostilities,  no  change  of  measures  , 
affecting  mental  commerce,  is  known  to  have  taken  place.  i 

The  Orders  of  England,  and  the  Decrees  of  France  and 
Spain,  existing  at  the  date  of  these  laws,  are  still  unrepealed, 
so  far  as  we  know. 

In  Spain  indeed  a  contest  for  the  government  appears  to 
have  arisen ;  but  of  its  course  and  prospects  we  have  no  infor- 
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mation  on  which  prudence  would  undertake  a  hasty  change 
in  policy,  even  were  the  authority  of  the  Executive  competent 
to  such  a  decision. 

You  desire  that,  in  this  defect  of  power,  Congress  may  be 
specially  convened.  It  is  unnecessary  to  examine  the  evi- 
dence of  the  character  of  the  facts  which  are  supposed  to 
dictate  such  a  call:  because  you  will  be  sensible,  on  an  atten- 
tion to  dates,  that  the  legal  period  of  their  meeting  is  as  early 
as,  in  this  extensive  country,  they  could  be  fully  convened  to 
a  special  call. 

I  should  with  great  willingness  have  executed  your  wishes 
had  peace,  or  a  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  edicts,  or  other  changes, 
produced  the  case  in  which  alone  the  laws  have  given  me  that 
authority:  and  so  many  motives  of  justice  and  interest  lead  to 
such  changes,  that  we  ought  continually  to  expect  them.  But 
while  these  edicts  remain,  the  legislature  alone  can  prescribe 
a  course  to  be  pursued. 

(Signed)    Th*—  Jefferson 


PETITION  OF  SELECTMEN  OF  THE  TOWN 
OF  BANGOR 

(Contributed  by  Raymond  Fellows) 

To  the  Honorable  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Common  pleas  to  be  holden 
at  Castine  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May,  next. 
The  petition  of  the  Selectmen  of  the  Town  of  Banger  in  Behalf  of 
said  Town  humbly  prays  that  your  honours  would  take  into  Consider- 
ation the  want  and  necessity  of  having  a  Bridge  built  a  Crofs  Condeskeag 
Stream,  in  said  Town — want  whereof  renders  it  difficult  to  the  Inhab- 
itants but  more  particular  to  strangers,  as  there  is  some  months  in  the 
year  their  is  neither  crofsing  by  water — nor  Ice — the  rapid  settlement 
of  the  river  above  make  it  become, — publick  utility,  to  the  County. 
Therefore  we  pray  your  honours  to  take  it  into  consideration  and  grant 
us  such  .  .  .  afsistance  as  you  in  your  Wisdom  may  think  fit — as  we 
are  in  duty  bound  will  for  ever  pray  

Bangor  19th  April— 1800 

Nathi  Harlow 
Robert  Hichborn  Jr 
Bulkeley  Emerfson 

N.  B.  From  the  best  information — the  cost  of  building  the  Bridge 
is  Estimated  at  2000  Dollars  Distance  acrofs  said  stream  where  said 
Bridge  must  be  erected  is  Twenty  five  Rods. 

(Endorsement) — "Leave  to  lie  on  table." 

(No  bridge  was  built  until  four  or  five  years  later.) 
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LETTER  FROM  WILLIAM  KING  TO  HON.  JOHN 
WILLIAMS 

(Contributed  by  Raymond  Fello'.vs) 

Bath  March  6th  1820 

Dear  Sir, 

The  determination  of  the  Senate  to  adhere  to  their  course 
of  keeping  Maine  &  Mifsouri  afsociated  together  is  incom- 
prehensible to  the  people  of  this  District,  so  far  from  its  being 
advantageous  to  the  friends  of  Mifsouri  the  reverse  as  the 
event  will  prove  will  be  the  case,  the  people  of  this  District 
have  no  feeling  whatever  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  I  am 
sure  nine  tenths  of  the  whole  population  would  be  most  decid- 
edly in  favour  of  the  compromise  proposed  by  Mr.  Thomas — 

It  seems  the  slave  holding  states  are  desirous  of  retaining 
their  influence  in  the  Senate;  Mr.  Holmes  of  the  House  to  a 
certainty  will  be  one  of  the  members,  with  him  and  his  opin- 
ions you  and  your  friends  are  acquainted,  it  is  equally  certain 
a  particular  friend  of  mine,  Gen1.  Wingate  of  this  place  will 
be  the  other  member,  and  I  can  afsure  you  that  you  will  not 
have  anything  to  fear  from  him.  The  State  of  Maine  thus 
represented  will  be  in  the  first  place  opposed  to  all  political 
intrigue  and  the  Republican  interests  of  the  Country  will  be 
ably  and  faithfully  represented,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  and 
your  friends  so  far  from  having  anything  to  fear  will  have 
much  to  approve  and  be  grateful  for. — 

Should  Maine  not  be  admitted  at  this  time  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  people  will  I  fear  be  such  as  to  lefson  the  influence 
and  standing  of  the  friends  of  the  Administration,  which  you 
will  not  doubt  unite  with  me  in  considering  a  national  mis- 
fortune. 

We  have  extended  the  time  for  the  admifsion  of  Maine  into 
the  Union  so  that  no  material  inconvenience  will  arise  should 
we  be  admitted  any  time  the  present  month,  our  members  of 
Congrefs  many  of  them  I  am  convinced  understand  very  little 
of  public  opinion  in  this  District,  or  their  course  would  have 
been  diferent.  I  wish  you  to  advise  with  Governor  Barbour, 
Mr.  Mason  and  other  friends,  what  I  have  stated  to  you,  you 
can  with  confidence  state  to  them  as  the  result  of  the  ad- 
mifsion of  Maine,  that  their  sectional  views  in  relation  to 
slavery  as  well  as  the  general  interest  of  the  Country  will  be 
promoted  there  can  be  no  doubt. — 

This  question  is  to  be  made  a  party  one,  it  is  so  considered 
here  by  our  opponents,  and  they  are  delighted  to  think  the 
people  of  Maine  are  to  be  disapointed,  and  as  they  believe 
disgusted  with  the  people  of  the  south,  as  you  have  nothing 
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to  fear,  you  must  no  longer  act  under  those  imprefsions  in 
relation  to  us,  we  shall  make  a  communication  to  our  Repre- 
sentative from  this  place  by  the  mails  which  leave  tomorrow 
and  I  am  sure  they  will  generally  support  a  compromise  on 
the  principles  of  Thomases  or  the  places  that  now  know  them 
will  know  them  no  longer  than  their  present  term. 

I  again  repeat  to  you  what  I  have  said  in  relation  to  the 
course  which  will  probably  be  pursued  by  the  people  of  Maine, 
that  you  will  not  only  have  nothing  to  fear,  but  if  there  was 
one  chance  in  a  hundred  of  your  not  being,  not  only  satisfied 
but  gratified,  I  should  not  take  the  liberty  thus  freely  to 
communicate  to  you — for  I  can  easily  conceive  the  local  feel- 
ings which  are  now  excited,  and  without  the  very  best  reason 
your  friends  would  not  justify  your  adopting  a  course  diferent 
from  the  one  now  pursued,  their  own  sectional  interest  as 
well  of  that  of  the  Country  will  I  am  sure  be  suficiently 
promoted. — 

I  am  very  Respectfully 

Your  Humble  Servant 

Hon.  John  Williams  WILLIAM  KING 


ACHIEVEMENT  THAT  COUNTS 

(By  A.  L.  T.  Cummingi) 

Oh,  it's  fun  to  go  a-swimming, 
Or  a-fishing  on  the  pond; 

To  camp  out  in  the  woods  that  skirt  the  shore; 

There's  a  thrill  in  climbing  mountains, 

And  of  motoring  we're  fond, 

But  sport  alone  gets  tame  without  a  chore. 

For  there's  something  kind  of  cheering 

In  the  joy  that  goes  with  work; 

We  feel  that  we've  a  part  in  life's  great  plan, 

And  our  pleasures  are  the  keener 

If  our  duty  we  don't  shirk — 

It's  achievement,  after  all,  that  makes  the  man. 
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ISAAC  WORTHEN  OF  PALERMO,  MAINE 

A  HERO  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

(By  Samuel  Copp  Worthen) 

jfljdSAAC  WORTHEN  was  born  at  Kensington,  N.  H.,  on 
Spt^lMareh  4,  1762.  He  was  a  son  of  Lieut.  Jacob  and 
xL&l  ^ary  (Brown)  Worthen  and  a  grandson  of  Major 
%  rSTjj  Ezekiel  and  Hannah  (Currier)  Worthen  of  Kensington. 

|l  Jacob  Worthen  with  his  family  settled  in  the  town  of 
^  Candia,  N.  H.,  when  Isaac  was  about  nine  years  old. 
There  he  erected  (on  the  "North  Road")  a  spacious  residence 
of  the  Colonial  type,  which  is  still  standing  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation.  He  was  somewhat  prominent  in  mili- 
tary affairs,  being  a  Lieutenant  during  the  Revolution  and  a 
Major  in  the  militia  after  the  war. 

Isaac,  though  a  mere  lad  of  thirteen  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  was  eager  to  get  into  the  conflict  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  succeeded  in  doing  so  at  an  early  age.  On  May  26, 
1777,  when  he  had  barely  passed  his  fifteenth  birthday,  he 
signed  a  petition  of  soldiers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  Titus  Salter  at  Fort  Washington, 
Piscataqua  Harbor,  addressed  to  the  Provincial  Congress  of 
New  Hampshire,  requesting  an  increase  of  wages.  He  was  a 
private  in  Capt.  Salter's  company,  of  which  his  father  was  at 
that  time  First  Lieutenant.  His  grandfather  was  the  engi- 
neer under  whose  direction  Fort  Washington  and  the  other 
defenses  of  the  harbor  were  erected  and  not  long  before  had 
been  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  troops  in  that 
vicinity. 

On  June  27,  1777,  John  Morrison,  writing  from  Fort  Wash- 
ington to  Henry  Clark,  Jr.,  of  Candia,  takes  occasion  to  convey 
the  love  of  various  fellow  soldiers  to  the  girls  they  left  behind 
them  in  the  home  town,  and  states  that  Isaac  Worthen  "re- 
members his  love  to  Mrs.  [Miss] 1  Dorothy  Bagley."  No  doubt 
the  youthful  warrior  felt  the  importance  of  his  new  military 
status  and  did  not  wish  to  be  outdone  in  any  respect  by  the 
gallants  of  more  mature  years,  by  whom  he  wTas  surrounded! 

Garrison  duty  in  the  Piscataqua  forts  soon  became  monoto- 
nous, and  the  boy  began  to  look  about  for  employment  better 
suited  to  his  adventurous  and  daring  temperament.  On  May 
21,  1777,  the  32-gun  frigate,  Raleigh,  was  launched  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  Capt.  Thomas  Thompson  hastened  to  complete  her 
crew.  The  Raleigh  was  one  of  the  thirteen  ships  of  war 
which  Congress  had  ordered  built  at  the  beginning  of  the 

1In  those  days  the  title  of  "Mrs."  or  "Mistress"  was  not  uncommonly 
given  to  unmarried  ladies. 
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Revolution.  Her  keel  had  been  laid  at  what  was  afterwards 
known  as  "Rindge's  Wharf"  on  March  21,  1776,  and  Capt. 
Thompson  designated  to  supervise  her  construction.  He  was 
a  native  of  England  who  had  married  an  American  girl  and 
settled  in  Portsmouth,  and  was  known  as  an  excellent  ship 
builder  and  a  good  seaman. 

Capt.  Thompson  had  begun  enlisting  the  Raleigh's  crew  in 
June,  1776,  and  had  endeavored  to  secure  able-bodied  and 
reliable  men.  He  subjected  the  recruits  to  a  vigorous  course 
of  training  for  ocean  service  and  weeded  out  and  discharged 
those  found  to  be  undesirable.  Some  after  signing  the  ship's 
books  eliminated  themselves  by  failure  to  appear,  and  a  big 
"D"  or  the  word  "Run"  was  written  opposite  their  names. 
The  Raleigh  was  assigned  to  an  important  task, — a  voyage 
to  France  to  procure  much  needed  munitions  of  war  for  the 
patriot  army — and  after  she  had  been  launched  and  was  being 
armed  and  fitted  with  sails,  the  completion  of  her  crew  was 
a  matter  of  some  urgency.  It  was  then  that  Isaac  Worthen 
presented  himself  for  enlistment.  According  to  family  tra- 
dition he  was  rejected  on  account  of  his  youth,  but  lay  in 
wait  until  he  thought  the  frigate  was  about  to  sail,  when  he 
leaped  off  the  wharf  and  swam  out  to  her.  The  Captain,  see- 
ing his  determination  and  boldness,  enrolled  him  as  a  marine. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Raleigh  did  not  sail  until  some  time 
later. 

A  list  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Continental  frigate 
Raleigh  was  found  among  the  papers  of  Capt.  Thompson 
many  years  later  and  was  published  in  The  New  Hampshire 
Genealogical  Record,  together  with  many  details  of  the  voy- 
age. The  following  is  the  record  of  Isaac  Worthen's  enlist- 
ment : 

"Isaac  Worthen,  Marine;  time  of  entry,  Aug.  1,  [1777]; 
time  entered  for,  cruize;  wages  per  mo.,  $6-2/3;  place  of 
residence,  Candy  [Candia]  ;  stature,  5  ft.  5  J  in. ;  hair,  light ; 
American. 99 

The  second  week  in  August  the  Raleigh  accompanied  by 
the  Alfred,  a  merchantman  which  had  been  converted  into  a 
cruiser,  sailed  for  France.  During  the  first  few  days  they 
took  a  number  of  prizes  of  small  value.  On  Sept.  2,  they 
captured  the  Nancy,  one  of  a  British  fleet  of  60  ships  bound 
for  the  West  Indies,  guarded  by  four  men-of-war  and  several 
armed  merchantmen.  The  next  day  Capt.  Thompson  attempted 
to  cut  off  some  of  the  other  ships  from  their  escort.  In  this 
he  did  not  succeed ;  but,  making  a  bold  dash  through  the  fleet, 
fired  twelve  broadsides  into  the  Druid,  a  war  vessel  of  20 
guns,  killing  six  of  her  crew  and  wounding  twenty-six,  cutting 
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her  masts,  sails  and  rigging  to  pieces  and  reducing  her  to  a 
complete  wreck.  Other  British  men-of-war  then  came  up, 
but  the  Raleigh  escaped,  with  a  loss  of  only  three  men. 

Arriving  in  France,  the  Raleigh  and  the  Alfred  loaded  with 
military  stores  and  started  on  the  return  voyage  in  February, 
1778.  They  fell  in  with  a  number  of  British  warships  and 
the  Alfred  was  captured,  but  the  Raleigh  reached  port  in 
safety,  bringing  a  considerable  quantity  of  war  munitions 
which  were  of  great  value  to  the  Continental  armies. 

Isaac  Worthen's  love  of  adventure  and  desire  to  serve  his 
country  were  not  satisfied  by  this  trip  to  foreign  ports,  and 
we  find  him  soon  after  his  return  engaged  once  more  in  the 
military  service.  From  April  20,  1778,  to  January  4,  1779, 
he  served  as  corporal  in  the  company  (of  Col.  Stephen  Pea- 
body's  Regiment)  commanded  by  his  uncle,  Capt.  Ezekiel 
Worthen  of  Epping.  In  this  capacity  he  took  part  in  the 
campaign  in  Rhode  Island  under  General  Sullivan,  in  which 
the  Americans  won  a  brilliant  victory  and  were  only  prevented 
from  taking  Newport  by  the  arrival  of  heavy  reinforcements 
to  the  enemy  from  New  York.  He  was  then  but  sixteen — 
young  in  years  to  be  a  non-commissioned  officer,  but  not  so 
young  in  point  of  service  and  experience. 

His  movements  during  the  next  year  have  not  been  traced, 
but  it  is  safe  to  presume  that  he  was  not  inactive.  A  pay  roll 
of  Capt.  Benjamin  Whittier's  Company,  Col.  Nichols'  Regi- 
ment, stationed  at  West  Point,  shows  that  he  wTas  in  that 
regiment  from  July  6  to  October  24,  1780.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  Gen.  Benedict  Arnold's  treasonable  plan  to  betray 
West  Point  to  the  enemy  was  discovered  and  frustrated.  No 
official  record  of  further  service  by  him  during  the  war  has 
been,  preserved,  but  he  is  believed  to  have  remained  in  the 
field  almost  or  quite  continuously  until  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. A  number  of  traditions  in  regard  to  his  experiences, 
including  his  sufferings  in  a  British  prison,  have  been  handed 
down  to  his  descendants  of  the  present  day,  but  official  veri- 
fication is  lacking. 

About  the  year  1782  Isaac  Worthen  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Judith,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Sarah  (Clough)  Cur- 
rier; and  probably  not  far  from  that  time  he  migrated  to  the 
little  town  of  Palermo,  then  called  "Great  Pond  Settlement," 
in  the  District  of  Maine.  His  brother,  Jacob,  and  two  cousins, 
William  and  John  Worthen,  afterwards  settled  in  that  vicinity. 
The  "Worthing"  family,  as  the  descendants  of  these  four  set- 
tlers have  been  known  in  later  times,  have  long  been  reckoned 
amon<?  the  prominent  and  respected  families  of  that  region, 
and  have  spread  thence  into  a  number  of  the  Western  states. 
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Among  the  present  representatives  of  this  stock  in  Maine 
may  be  mentioned  Congressman  John  E.  Nelson  of  Augusta, 
who  is  a  great-grandson  of  Jacob  Wort  hen  of  Palermo.1 

Isaac  Worthen  is  described  by  one  of  his  descendants  as 
"a  large  man  of  splendid  physical  proportions  and  possessed 
of  undoubted  courage  and  an  indomitable  will."  He  grew 
stout  in  old  age  and  is  said  to  have  tipped  the  scales  at  about 
300  pounds.  He  died  on  March  1,  1841,  at  the  age  of  nearly 
80  years.  He  is  justly  described  on  his  tombstone  in  the 
Greelev's  Corner  Cemeterv  at  Palermo,  as  "A  HERO  OF 
THE  REVOLUTION." 

1  His  mother  was  Cassandra  M.  Worthing  and  his  grandfather,  Hiram 
Worthen  (or  Worthing),  for  many  years  postmaster  at  Branch  Mills. 


HON.  AARON  B.  COLE 

(By  Justin  Henry  Shaw) 

7  j  oHE  State  of  Maine  lost  one  of  its  most  useful  and  most 
(?•  I  m  honorable  men  by  the  death  of  Judge  Aaron  B.  Cole 
at  Kittery,  February  20,  1924.    He  had  been  in  failing 
SffiPl  health  for  about  two  years.    His  age  was  56  years,  10 
gSS?*i|  months  and  12  days.   He  had  an  active  and  successful 
L^jLSj  life  as  an  attorney,  justice  and  legislator,  and  became 
prominent  in  the  affairs  of  York  county,  and  in  the  state. 
His  last  important  work  was  on  the  special  legislative  com- 
mittee "to  investigate  all  existing  legislative  enactments  re- 
lating to  the  expenditure  of  money  by  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  state. "    He  was  chairman  of  the  committee, 
which  made  its  report  to  the  81st  legislature  (for  1923),  a 
compilation  of  322  pages,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  first  at- 
tempt to  systematically  survey  and  assemble  the  facts  of 
expenses  of  the  state,  and  in  such  a  way  also  that  the  report 
is  likely  to  be  a  text-book  on  that  subject  in  the  legislature 
as  long  as  the  present  departments  are  maintained. 

Hon.  Aaron  Burr  Cole  was  born  in  Eliot,  Maine,  April  8, 
1867,  the  son  of  John  R.  and  Mary  (Cottle)  Cole,  and  he  had 
been  a  resident  of  Kittery  for  ten  years,  but  had  maintained 
a  legal  residence  in  Eliot. 

He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Eliot,  the  New 
Hampton  Literary  Institute  of  New  Hampton,  N.  H.,  and 
graduated  from  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary,  Kents  Hill. 
Me.,  in  1888,  and  finished  the  study  of  law  at  the >  Boston 
University  School  of  Law  with  the  degree  of  L.L.B.  in  1895. 

He  was  superintendent  of  schools  in  Massachusetts  cities 
from  1896  to  1904,  and  resided  in  Plainville,  but  returned  to 
Eliot  in  1904,  and  practiced  law  thereafter,  with  an  office  in 
Kittery.    After  the  total  destruction  of  his  home  buildings 
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in  Eliot  ten  years  ago,  when  he  lost  not  only  almost  every- 
thing in  furnishings  and  clothing,  but  also  a  valuable  library, 
he  moved  to  Kittery,  buying  the  residence  of  the  late  Daniel 
C.  Norton  on  Government  street. 

He  was  a  trial  justice  in  Kittery  and  Eliot  for  seven  years, 
and  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Yorkshire  Municipal  Court 
July  1,  1923.  He  had  a  large  probate  practice  and  was  the 
executor  of  many  estates.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Maine 
Senate  1913  and  1915;  and  a  member  of  the  House  1917  and 
1921.  He  introduced  the  resolve  in  the  House,  approved  April 
6,  1917,  directing  the  highway  commission  to  make  surveys, 
plans  and  estimates  for  an  interstate  bridge  between  Kittery 
and  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  joint 
legislation  and  action  between  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  the 
United  States,  resulting  in  the  present  great  steel  Memorial 
bridge  opened  in  August,  1923. 

He  was  president  of  the  Kittery  &  Eliot  Mutual  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company ;  vice  president  and  director  of  the  York  County 
Trust  Company ;  trustee  of  the  Eliot  Public  Library ;  trustee 
of  York  Hospital,  York ;  and  held  various  town  offices  in  Eliot, 
principally  as  superintendent  of  schools.  He  was  always  a 
Republican,  and  his  church  membership  is  recorded  as  Meth- 
odist. His  last  public  address  was  in  the  Second  Methodist 
Church  in  Kittery,  November  11,  1923,  when  he  spoke  on 
"Human  Nature  in  the  Law." 

He  was  Past  Grand  of  the  lodge  of  the  I.  0.  0.  F.,  of  North 
Attleboro,  Mass.,  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Woodmen  of  Plainville,  Mass.,  and  a  member  of  Improved 
Lodge  of  Red  Men,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

He.  was  married,  February  24,  1894,  to  Miss  Lilla  B.  Good- 
win, daughter  of  Daniel  and  Mary  Goodwin.  She  survives 
him,  with  four  sons,  Hollis  B.,  Hosmer  L.,  Hobart  A.,  and 
Hoitt  S.,  and  three  daughters,  Myra  E.,  Mildred  F.,  and  Lena  G. 
One  daughter,  Mrs.  Marion  Cole  Liebman,  died  in  Eliot  a  few 
years  ago  during  the  influenza  epidemic. 

The  funeral  of  Judge  Cole  was  from  the  Second  Methodist 
Church  in  Kittery,  Saturday,  February  25,  at  one  o'clock,  and 
was  one  of  the  largest  funerals  ever  held  there.  The  service 
was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Ernest  \Y.  Robinson,  pastor,  as- 
sisted by  the  Rev.  John  Graham  of  the  Congregational  Church 
of  Kittery  Point. 

No  Kittery  citizen  ever  received  so  many  newspaper  trib- 
utes as  were  offered  in  memory  of  Judge  Cole.  He  was  a  man 
of  rare  good  ability  and  of  perfect  integrity,  and  his  death 
was  a  great  loss  to  a  large  circle  of  friends  among  whom  he 
had  endeared  himself  by  those  qualities  mentioned,  and  by  his 
genial  and  generous  nature. 
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WHY  I  BELIEVE  MY  FATHER  DESERVES  A  PLACE 
IN  THE  ANNALS  OF  MAINE  HISTORY 


i7nr~THE  one  of  whom  I  speak  was  Moses  Rust  Pulsifer,  the 
'  7  1 1  son  of  Jonathan  and  Polly  Rust  Pulsifer.  The  parents 
:  h  of  Moses  moved  to  Maine  from  Massachusetts  in  1791, 
wL#M  having  been  married  in  1789.  Moses  Rust  was  the 
youngest  of  the  family  of  four  children,  only  two  living 

12  sJSJ  to  maturity,  one  being  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and 

his  older  brother  Jonathan.    They  resided  in  Poland,  District 

of  Maine. 

The  father,  Jonathan  Pulsifer,  was  the  fifth  generation 
from  Benedict  Pulsifer,  the  first  Pulsifer  in  the  Colonies, 
coming  in  1663.  Cotton  Mather  tells,  in  an  article  under  the 
heading  'The  First  Acts  of  Hostility  Between  the  Indians  and 
the  English,"  "how  Benedict  Pulcifer  in  an  effort  to  rescue  a 
neighbor  killed  an  Indian. "  From  that  time  on  the  Pulsifers 
have  proved  themselves  good  defenders  of  the  faith  as  they 
saw  it. 

Moses  Rust  Pulsifer,  a  red-haired  youth,  while  showing  the 
impulsive  disposition  for  which  his  ancestors  on  the  Pulsifer 
side  had  been  noted,  had  many  of  the  characteristics  of  his 
mother,  Polly  Rust  Pulsifer.  On  her  mother's  side  Polly  had 
some  of  the  same  Choate  blood  as  the  famous  Rufus,  and  it 
is  said  one  in  particular  of  her  grandsons  showed  these  marked 
characteristics. 

When  but  a  boy  Moses  entered  Dartmouth  Medical  School 
and  was  a  student  there  for  two  years,  but,  his  mother  being 
in  ill  health,  when  Bowdoin  Medical  School  was  established, 
he  entered  there  and  his  diploma,  still  well  preserved,  is  dated 
1S23.  The  program  for  his  graduation  season  at  Bowdoin 
contains  the  name  of  Leonard  Jarvis,  later  a  congressman 
from  Maine,  living  in  Surry,  Maine. 

Dr.  Pulsifer  practiced  his  profession  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years,  but,  as  he  expressed  it,  "the  medicines  were  too 
harsh,  nature  should  have  more  chance."  He  gave  up  his 
practice  in  Hancock  County,  went  to  Philadelphia  and  studied 
homeopathy,  then  returned  to  Ellsworth,  Maine,  among  the 
people  where  he  had  practiced  the  "Old  School"  as  it  was  then 
termed.  Friendships  between  the  "Old  School"  and  Home- 
opathic, or  "New  School,"  physicians  were  hardly  possible  in 
those  days,  and  it  was  no  easy  road  that  Dr.  Pulsifer  traveled. 
But  he  was  made  of  the  stuff  of  which  "martyrs  are  made"  and 
he  flinched  not  a  bit,  and  had  courage  enough  to  take  a  young 
wife,  his  first  wife  having  died  before  he  gave  up  his  practice. 


(By  Georgia  P.  Porter) 
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A  family  of  grown  children  and  a  husband  establishing  a  new 
school  of  medicine,  was  what  greeted  the  young  wife.  She 
had  some  of  the  Sullivan  blood  in  her  of  the  early  governors 
of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  so  she  was  as  brave 
as  her  husband. 

In  my  possession  is  a  copy  of  a  temperance  address  delivered 
by  Dr.  Moses  Rust  Pulsifer  "on  the  Fifty  Seventh  Anniver- 
sary of  American  Independence,"  in  Eden,  Maine,  1833. 

These  two  items  mentioned  show  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
I  think  my  father  should  bo  included  in  the  list  of  natives  of 
Maine  who  "made  a  good  fight"  for  all  that  made  for  the  best 
in  the  section  where  his  life  was  passed.  He  never  lessened 
his  enthusiastic  work  against  liquor  drinking.  Still,  in  his 
list  of  firm  friends  were  many  who  were  addicted  to  the  cup, 
and,  as  one  often  expressed  it,  "Dr.  Pulsifer  is  my  best  friend 
because  he  tries  the  most  continuously  and  consistently  to  rid 
me  of  the  habit  that  is  beating  me."  It  was  the  custom,  the 
habit  and  the  "stuff"  that  he  fought,  not  the  man  or  woman. 
These  had  his  sympathy,  these  had  his  aid. 

To  practice  Homeopathy,  where  you  had  practiced  another 
school  of  medicine,  and  win  the  same  people  to  tne  new  way, 
was  no  easy  task  he  set  himself,  but,  as  was  said  by  one  whom 
he  counted  anything  but  a  friend,  "Dr.  Pulsifer's  honesty  is 
convincing." 

When  the  Republican  party  was  formed  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  join  strong  against  slavery.  He  gradually  ceased  to 
attend  the  church  of  his  wife's  choice  as  the  pastor  and  people 
did  not  seem  to  sense,  as  he  said,  "the  awfulness  of  the  crime." 
From  that  time  on  he  called  himself  "A  Friend,"  although 
never  affiliating  or  attending  any  services  of  this  sect. 

A  lover  of  poetry,  he  soothed  the  troubles  of  his  children 
with  Burns,  Scott  and  Wordsworth.  He  could  not  sing  but 
he  could  render  the  poems  he  loved  so  that  he  planted  in  each 
of  his  children  the  same  love  of  beautiful  verse.  A  Bible 
student  as  well,  opinionated  perhaps,  but  the  family  he  reared 
should  be  monument  sufficient.  Six  sons  in  his  first  family, 
two  lawyers,  three  physicians  and  one  farmer,  all  clean,  hon- 
orable men,  active  for  the  right,  and  their  sons  in  turn  have 
done  credit  to  his  name  in  the  majority  of  instances.  His 
love  for  and  pride  in  his  children  never  left  him. 

The  mother  of  this  family  was  Mary  Dunn.  Her  grand- 
father was  said  to  be  the  first  Universalist  minister  in  Maine. 
The  Dunns  were  a  prominent  family,  the  Dunns  of  Waterville 
being  some  of  the  same  family.  Dr.  Pulsifer  always  enjoyed 
reminding  his  family  that  the  wives  he  "selected  enabled  them 
to  have  good  blood  on  each  side." 
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To  be  a  temperance  worker  in  1833,  a  homeopathist  in  1853, 
beginning  a  new  family  when  sixty  or  more  years  of  age,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Republican  party  in  1856,  against  slavery 
with  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  such,  shows  a  few  more 
reasons  why  he  should  have  a  place  in  the  memory  of  the 
younger  residents  of  Maine.  It  is  astonishing  how  often  one 
hears  his  name  in  the  section  where  his  life  was  passed,  for 
he  made  his  impress  and  it  is  passed  on  from  generation  to 
generation.  His  courage,  his  keen  wit,  his  sound  judgment, 
his  loyalty  in  friendships,  seem  to  be  remembered  still;  it  is 
from  such  stock  as  that  of  Benedict  Pulsifer — his  son  John, 
John's  son  David ;  David  Jr.,  Jonathan,  then  Moses  Rust — the 
first  Benedict  settling  in  Ipswich  in  1663.  David,  Jr.,  the 
fourth  from  Benedict,  was  the  first  to  come  to  the  province 
of  Maine,  1790.  Since  then  his  descendants  have,  in  the  ma- 
jority, resided  in  Maine,  although  one  son  and  two  daughters 
of  Dr.  Moses  Rust  Pulsifer  resided  in  Massachusetts,  in 
Hyannis  and  Yarmouth. 

As  we  read  the  lives  of  these  Pulsifers  we  find  it  often  said 
"rather  quick  tempered, "  as  though  this  was  the  most  startling 
"out"  of  the  family.  It  would  seem  too  that  it  was  the  trait 
that  helped  to  make  Benedict  famous. 

Today,  when  people  are  so  seldom  enthusiastically  inter- 
ested, it  is  a  pleasant  memory  to  think  how  Dr.  Pulsifer 
espoused  the  cause  of  homeopathy,  how  he  labored  for  tem- 
perance, how  he  stood  by  Lincoln  and  with  what  pride  he  saw 
three  sons  of  his  enter  the  service  in  the  Civil  War,  "is  the 
verdict  of  one  woman  who  knew  him  well,  a  memory  worth 
keeping  green." 

Volume  12  of  the  official  publication  "Massachusetts  Soldiers 
and  Sailors  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,"  shows  fifteen  Pul- 
sifers— names  spelled  different  ways — Pulsifer,  Pulcifer,  etc., 
who  served  in  the  struggle  at  different  times.  Some  of  the 
family  of  Dr.  M.  R.  Pulsifer  remembered  hearing  him  say  his 
father  formerly  spelled  with  a  "c"  in  place  of  Pulsifer. 

Another  reason  why  my  father  should  be  remembered  is  the 
stand  he  always  took  for  the  betterment  of  the  schools.  He 
had  great  faith  in  what  the  public  schools  might  do  for  this 
United  States,  and  served  in  different  capacities  connected 
with  them  all  through  his  life.  He  placed  the  requirements 
of  the  school  teacher  high,  but  was  way  ahead  of  his  day^  in 
what  he  thought  the  remuneration  should  be.  The  profession 
would  have  been  an  exalted  one  long  before  if  he  had  been 
the  deciding  power. 

Three  generations  of  Dr.  Moses  Rust  Pulsifer  have  had  the 
benefits  of  Harvard,  Dartmouth,  Bowdoin  College,  of  Hahne- 
mann Medical  College  and  of  other  institutions  of  learning. 
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The  Pulsifers  before  his  day  and  his  ancestors  had  been 
students  and  graduates  of  colleges,  so  I  value  him  for  the 
ancestry  he  gave  me,  for  the  love  of  books  he  fostered  in  me, 
and  so  I  might  go  on  and  on,  for  there  is  very  much  that 
might  be  told,  and  I  could  quote  those  who  knew  him,  not  as 
a  father  but  as  a  citizen,  a  friend  and  a  physician.  In  each 
he  would  be  worthy  of  emulation.  Public-spirited,  generous 
and  valuing  the  good  name  of  his  home  town,  and  this  last  is 
not  yet  fully  appreciated,  helping  and  standing  for  those,  and 
for  what  gives  a  place  a  good  rating  and  helps  it  to  forge 
ahead  as  a  place  desirable  as  a  home,  as  a  place  for  families. 
For  these  things  Dr.  Moses  Rust  Pulsifer  of  Ellsworth,  Maine, 
stood.  For  fifty  years  a  physician,  and  those  years  when  the 
"family  physician"  meant  very  much. 
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OF  ELLSWORTH,  MAINE 

By  the  late  Hon.  John  A.  Peters,  L.L.D.,  of  Bangor 

The  following  article  is  from  the  fourth  volume  (p.  66) 
of  the  Bangor  Historical  Magazine,  published  and  edited  by 
the  late  Joseph  W.  Porter,  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Legislatures  of  Maine  and  a  man  of  much  prominence  in  the 
political  and  civic  affairs  of  the  state.  His  nine  volumes  of 
that  ynagazine  (1885-1895 )  is  an  enduring  monument  to 
his  memory  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  authorities  on 
Maine  History  which  we  have  today.  The  subject  treated 
upon  carries  one  back  in  the  "eternal  surge"  of  years  more 
than  two  centuries  and  challenges  our  knowledge  of  Robert 
Jordan,  of  his  times  and  compeers.  And  even  the  name  of 
the  author  of  this  interesting  story  of  Maine  History  dis- 
closes an  almost  startling  fact  which  can  now  be  scarcely 
comprehended. 

Hardly  a  half  century  of  time  has  passed  since  John  An- 
dreivs  Peters  of  Bangor,  lawyer,  congressman,  Associate  Jus- 
tice and  Chief  Justice  of  Maine's  Supreme  Judicial  Court, 
ivas  known  and  beloved  by  everyone  in  our  state.  His  life 
career  was  a  most  remarkable  one.  How  many  of  the  pres- 
ent actuxilly  know  of  that  overflowing  fountain  of  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  which  ever  reposed  in  his  breast?  Yet 
it  never  in  the  least  interrupted  his  complete  sense  of  justice 
and  of  right,  no  more  than  did  his  wonderful  fund  of  wit 
which  captivated  all  hearts. 

But  these  few  detached  thoughts  are  only  slight  reminders 
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of  how  easily  and  noiselessly  the  busy  aetors  and  doers  of 
things  of  eaeh  generation  pass  unobserved  and  unannounced 
into  Milton's,  "slow  and  silent  stream,"  —  his,  "river  of 
oblivion.'' — Editor. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was,  in  his  day,  one  of  the  con- 
spicuous men  of  Hancock  county.  He  was  born  in  Biddeford, 
on  December  2,  1753,  and  died  in  Ellsworth  on  December  22, 
1818.  His  distant  ancestor  was  Rev.  Robert  Jordan,  who 
came  to  this  country  in  about  the  year  1640,  from  Dorsetshire 
(or  possibly  Devonshire),  England,  and  settled  as  an  Epis- 
copal clergyman  on  Richmond's  Island,  near  Portland;  becom- 
ing famous  as  a  preacher,  statesman,  man  of  affairs,  and  land 
owner.  His  contentions  with  the  Puritans,  in  defense  of  his 
religious  views  and  practices,  and  his  political  career,  includ- 
ing his  determined  and  successful  opposition  to  the  spread  of 
the  witchcraft  heresy,  eastward  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  occupy 
important  pages  of  the  early  history  of  the  District  of  Maine. 

The  descendants  of  Robert  Jordan  are  very  numerous,  and 
probably  include  all  the  names  in  New  England,  excepting  a 
few  persons  who  are  the  descendants  of  a  family  which  came 
into  this  state  from  New  Brunswick  or  Nova  Scotia,  and  a 
few  others  of  Irish  extraction.  There  are  many  of  the  name 
in  Hancock  county,  whose  ancestors  came  east  from  the  coun- 
ties of  Cumberland  and  York.  The  name  Jordan,  as  here 
written,  exists  in  England,  Ireland  and  Wales;  and  there  are 
families  who  spell  it  Jordaine,  Jordayne,  Jordon,  Jordin  or 
Jordan.  Rev.  Robert  Jordan  was  Melatiah's  father's  great- 
grandfather, the  line  of  succession  being  Robert,  Dominicus, 
Samuel,  Samuel,  and  Melatiah. 

Samuel  Jordan,  Melatiah's  father,  was  a  man  of  command- 
ing character  and  influence  in  the  community  where  he  lived, 
having  been  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1750,  and 
frequently  a  member  of  the  General  Court,  and  many  years 
a  town  officer  of  Biddeford.  He  married  Mercy  Bourne,  of 
Boston  or  Barnstable  (the  marriage  intentions  as  published 
declared  her  of  Barnstable),  in  1750,  and  they  both  died  of 
yellow  fever,  in  Biddeford  in  October,  1802.  The  contagion 
was  brought  into  Winter  Harbor,  Biddeford,  by  a  vessel  from 
the  West  Indies,  and  many  inhabitants  died  from  this  disease. 

Melatiah  was  not,  as  is  incorrectly  stated  in  the  "Jordan 
Memorial,"  an  only  son.  He  had  an  elder  brother,  Samuel, 
who  for  some  years  lived  at  Mount  Desert  and  vicinity,  and 
he  had  an  only  sister,  Mercy,  born  in  Biddeford  on  January 
31,  1759,  who  died  in  Ellsworth  on  August  11,  1849;  a  woman 
of  fine  mental  powers  and  remarkable  memory.    She  married 
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Capt.  Samuel  Hovey.  She  had  in  her  possession  for  many 
years  within  the  memory  of  this  writer,  a  small  bottle  con- 
taining a  quantity  of  tea  which  was  secreted  from  the  cargo 
which  was  thrown  into  Boston  Harbor,  on  the  evening  of 
December  18,  1773,  given  to  her  by  one  of  the  participators 
in  that  historical  affray. 

Melatiah  Jordan  first  came  east,  with  his  father,  shortly 
before  the  Revolution  and  engaged  in  trading  expeditions  on 
the  coast,  at  or  near  Hog  Bay,  now  Franklin.  Jordan  Island, 
a  territory  well  known  in  that  region,  was  probably  so  named 
from  their  occupation  of  it.  There  is  pretty  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  they  carried  on  a  lumbering  and  trading  business 
for  a  few  years  in  that  vicinity.  The  young  man  came  to 
what  is  now  Ellsworth  (not  incorporated  until  1800),  in  about 
the  year  1775.  He  was  first  there  in  charge  of  some  business 
for  Dr.  Ivory  Hovey  of  "old  Berwick,"  afterwards  buying  out 
the  doctor's  real  and  personal  estate,  and  carrying  on  a  busi- 
ness for  himself.  He  also  transacted  some  business  in  that 
locality  for  the  agents  of  the  Bingham  estate,  until  they 
established  a  regular  agency  there,  while  their  central  office 
was  at  Gouldsborough.  He  continued  in  the  lumbering  and 
trading  business  until  1789,  when  he  was  appointed  collector 
of  Frenchmans  Bay,  in  which  office  he  continued  until  his 
death  in  1818.  He  was  married,  in  1778,  to  Elizabeth  Jellison, 
of  Biddeford,  who  was  then  living  or  visiting  at  Ellsworth 
with  her  brother,  Maj.  John  Jellison,  a  prominent  citizen  in 
that  community.  She  was  born  January  3,  1757,  and  died 
February  22,  1819,  surviving  her  husband  two  months,  a  good 
wife  and  mother,  and  a  most  estimable  woman.  Their  thir- 
teen children  were  all  born  in  Ellsworth  and  are  all  deceased, 
the  last  survivor  having  been  the  wife  of  the  late  Andrew 
Peters,  Esq.,  of  Ellsworth,  she  dying  in  March,  1878,  at  the 
age  of  nearly  89.  A  widow  of  one  of  the  sons,  Mrs.  Sylvanus 
Jordan,  is  still  living  in  Ellsworth,1  about  90  years  old,  the 
last  survivor  of  all  that  family  in  her  generation. 

Mr.  Jordan  went  into  the  occupation  of  his  office  almost  at 
the  inception  of  our  government.  The  constitution  declared 
ratified  in  September,  1788,  went  into  operation  on  March  4, 
1789.  Collector  Jordan's  first  appointment  is  dated,  at  New 
York,  Aueust  4,  1789,  constituting  him  "Collector  of  French- 
mans  Bay,"  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  The  com- 
mission is  signed  by  Washington,  is  without  a  seal,  and  not 
attested  by  any  person.  The  next  commission  is  a  sealed 
paper,  dated  March  21,  1791,  at  Philadelphia,  signed  by  Wash- 


1This  article  was  written  in  the  year  1889. 
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ington  and  attested  by  Jefferson,  Secretary  of  State,  appoint- 
ing "Melatiah  Jordan,  of  Massachusetts,"  "Inspector  of  the 
revenue  of  the  several  ports  within  the  District  of  French- 
mans  Bay  in  Massachusetts,"  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Pres- 
ident, and  not  beyond  the  last  day  of  the  next  session  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  On  March  8,  1792,  after  the 
action  of  the  Senate  on  the  nomination,  a  new  commission 
was  issued,  signed  and  attested  as  before,  the  term  to  con- 
tinue during  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  The  signatures 
of  Washington  and  Jefferson  on  these  commissions  are  as 
plain  and  unfaded  as  if  made  recently,  the  commissions  having 
been  packed  away  from  the  light  for  almost  a  century.  Mr. 
Cutts,  then  member  of  Congress  from  York  county,  a  friend 
and  family  connection,  obtained  the  appointment  for  Mr. 
Jordan. 

Under  the  last  commission  the  office  was  held  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  and  the  next  occupant,  Edward  S.  Jarvis,  Esq., 
held  the  place  from  1818  till  1841,  twenty-three  years.  These 
long  terms  show  the  lapse  of  public  sentiment  from  those  days 
to  the  present,  and  that  civil  service  is  rather  an  ancient  than 
a  modern  doctrine.  Mr.  Jordan  was  an  outspoken  Federalist, 
though  not  an  extremist  in  his  political  views.  But  those 
were  not  the  days  of  political  removals.  Still  he  had  his  trib- 
ulations in  holding  possession  under  the  Democratic  admin- 
istrations which  followed  that  of  the  elder  Adams.  On  tech- 
nical pretexts  charges  were  several  times  preferred  against 
him,  but  without  avail,  although  made  once  or  twice  in  behalf 
of  so  good  and  influential  a  man,  who  wanted  the  office,  as 
Col.  Paul  Dudley  Sargent,  of  Sullivan,  of  revolutionary  fame 
and  memory.  It  was  practically  a  life  tenure  office.  The 
law  got  up  to  make  removals  and  discontinuances  more  easy, 
which  limits  the  tenure  of  Presidential  appointments  to  a 
period  of  four  years,  as  it  is  now,  was  not  enacted  until  1820, 
and  the  change  was  reprobated  by  Daniel  Webster  in  the 
Senate,  in  one  of  his  masterful  speeches  on  the  appointing 
and  removal  power.  The  Frenchmans  Bay  collectorship  was 
a  much  more  important  and  remunerative  office  then,  than  it 
is  now.  Smuggling  was  then  rife,  both  under  American  and 
English  colors.  Valuable  seizures  were  frequently  made,  from 
which  large  moieties  accrued  to  the  collector.  The  collection 
districts  were  then  defined  by  general  designations  only,  and 
to  save  a  clashing  of  jurisdictions,  the  collectors  of  Machias, 
Frenchmans  Bay  and  Castine,  by  an  agreement  between  them- 
selves, made  common  cause  in  capturing  prizes  on  their  sec- 
tions of  the  coast,  dividing  all  profits  equally.  A  larg-e  har- 
vest was  reaped.    Quite  a  number  of  vessels  and  valuable 
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cargoes  were  confiscated.  The  cases  were  tried  in  the  Dis- 
trict Court,  and  some  of  them  went  before  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Washington.  At  one  time,  Hon.  Wm.  Pitt  Preble,  then 
District  Attorney,  received,  as  appears  from  a  receipt  given 
to  Mr.  Jordan,  S2, 500.00  for  fees  and  services,  which  would 
seem  a  liberal  compensation  for  professional  services  rendered 
in  the  year  1815. 

Mr.  Jordan,  who  was  first  better  known  as  Captain,  and 
afterwards  as  Colonel  Jordan,  attained  distinction  in  the  mili- 
tary service;  an  experience  he  was  very  fond  of.  He  had  a 
fine  bearing  as  a  soldier,  and  was  efficient  and  exact  as  an 
officer.  He  was  in  some  active  service  during  the  Revolution. 
He  was  enrolled  in  1778,  in  Captain  Daniel  Sullivan's  company, 
of  Col.  Benjamin  Foster's  regiment  of  Provincial  militia,  serv- 
ing at  one  time,  as  appears  by  the  pay-roll,  seventeen  days. 
On  January  9,  1786,  he  was  commissioned  as  Lieutenant  in  the 
9th  company,  commanded  by  Capt.  William  Hopkins,  in  the 
6th  regiment  of  militia,  in  Lincoln  county  (Hancock  county 
not  then  incorporated  out  of  Lincoln),  commanded  by  Col. 
Alexander  Campbell.  He  was  soon  after  commissioned  as 
Captain,  the  date  of  which  is  not  at  hand,  and  on  November 
29,  1791,  he  was  commissioned  as  Major  of  the  regiment. 
On  December  1,  1802,  he  was  commissioned  as  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Commandant,  and  was  "honorably  discharged,  at  his 
own  request,"  on  January  11,  1808.  In  those  days,  possibly 
on  economical  account,  the  office  of  Colonel  either  did  not 
exist,  or  was  not  filled. 

Col.  Jordan  had  a  judicial  temperament,  and  was  for  many 
years  the  only  active  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  his  section,  and 
tried  most  of  the  litigations,  then  comparatively  small,  which 
arose  in  that  locality.  His  civil  and  military  commissions 
bear  upon  their  face  what  now  seem  to  us  glittering  and  illus- 
trious names,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Hancock,  Elbridge  Gerry, 
Caleb  Strong,  Increase  Sumner,  James  Bowdoin  and  Levi 
Lincoln. 

Col.  Jordan's  social  position  wTas  one  which  commanded  the 
general  respect.  His  official  income  enabled  him  to  provide 
for  and  well  educate  a  numerous  family  of  children ;  to  own 
a  commodious  and  then  modernly  constructed  house,  which 
is  still  standing  in  a  metamorphosed  form ;  to  furnish  it  boun- 
tifully, and  to  entertain  and  live  liberally  therein.  He  was 
fond  of  good  dress  for  himself  and  his  family,  of  silver  ware 
and  ornaments,  of  good  horses  and  other  animals,  all  of  which 
he  had.  He  wore  his  ruffled  bosoms  and  short  clothes,  a 
rulable  style  in  those  days,  on  fitting  occasions.  He  was 
described  as  having  a  punctilious  regard  for  his  personal 
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appearance,  as  of  medium  size  and  height,  and  of  good  man- 
ners. Receipts  left  among  his  papers  show  that  he  was  a 
subscriber  for  years,  for  the  following  newspapers :  Christian 
Disciple,  Portland  Argus,  then  the  public  newspaper;  Salem 
Register,  The  Palladium,  of  Boston;  The  Gazette  of  Maine, 
published  in  Buckstown ;  The  Eagle,  published  by  Samuel 
Hall ;  and  The  Castine  Journal,  published  in  Castine  eighty- 
eight  years  ago.  He  belonged  to  the  Masonic  order,  and  took 
an  interest  in  its  affairs.  His  intimates  were  other  leading 
men. 

He  made  no  will.  He  divided  his  lands  mostly,  and  his 
personal  property  considerably,  among  his  children  while  he 
lived,  having  on  hand  at  his  decease  over  $12,000. 00,  in  notes 
and  money,  of  itself  a  considerable  estate  at  that  time.  He 
held  the  notes  of  Col.  John  Black  for  several  thousand  dollars, 
given  by  the  latter  for  money  to  aid  him  in  the  purchase  of 
what  are  known  as  the  "Black  Mills,"  on  Union  River;  sup- 
posed to  be  the  only  notes  which  the  Colonel  ever  gave  for 
any  purpose.  Colonel  Black,  though  much  younger  than 
Colonel  Jordan,  was  his  intimate  friend,  and  the  administrator 
on  his  estate. 

Colonel  Jordan  was  a  man  of  tact  and  judgment,  having  no 
clashes  or  quarrels  with  neighbors.  He  was  a  sympathetic 
and  generous  man,  constantly  helping  the  poor.  He  was  an 
honest  and  honorable  man,  who  prided  himself  that  his  word 
was  as  good  as  his  bond ;  no  one  questioned  his  integrity. 
He  was  a  benevolent  and  religious  man.  He  built  a  meeting 
house,  costing  several  thousand  dollars,  not  finished  until  after 
his  death,  which  he  gave  with  the  land  under  it,  to  the  Con- 
gregational Society  of  Ellsworth,  reserving  a  pew  therein  for 
each  of  his  children.  He  gave  to  the  parish  a  lot  adjoining 
the  meeting  house,  for  a  burial  ground,  making  a  similar  res- 
ervation. Of  his  numerous  descendants  there  is  not  one  who 
does  not  revere  his  memory. 


GOVERNOR  KING  PAPERS 

(Contributed  by  Dr.  Louis  C.  Hatch,  author  of  Hatch's  History  of  Maine) 

(I'AliT  1) 

Boston  25th  Nov.  1812 

Honorable  Wm.  King- 
According  to  your  Order  I  have  Shipped  on  Board  the  Sch.  Saucy  Jack 
Capt.  McKown  Bound  to  Bath,  the  Articles  of  furniture  you  were  pleased 
to  Engage  Which  hopes  will  Come  Safe  to  hand  anexed  is  the  Acct. 
which  will  Vary  a  Little  from  the  Estimate  gave  But  is  as  Low  as  Can 
be  furnished 

the  Estimate  of  the  Cornices  were  made  for  painted  white  &  Gold. 
But  Experiance  teaches  me  will  not  Last  more  than  2  years  &  appear 
Decent,  those  are  Gilt  &  Burni  [rest  of  this  word  covered  with  seal] 
and  will  with  Care  Last  20  years — taking  Care  not  to  wipe  them  with  a 
wet  Cloath  &c.  and  Only  Costs  5  Doll's  Extra— 


*3*. 
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When  the  Bedstead  is  put  up  have  the  Tester  put  together  the  Dimity 
for  which  is  Longer  than  the  head  Cloath  &  for  the  Latter  there  is  a 
Drapery  inside  to  Correspond  with  the  foot  the  Other  Draperys  are  so 
tacked  that  I  think  there  Can  be  no  mistake  in  puting  up  1  Could  not 
match  the  Dimity  for  the  Counterpane  nearer  than  that  Sent  and  Cost 
me  60  Cts  p»'  y.  1  have  had  the  Cash  to  pay  for  nearly  All  the  Meterials 
and  hopes  vou  will  Remit  the  Am*,  of  the  Ace1,  by  Return  of  post  and 
Oblidge 

your  most  Ob*.  Sevt 

WILLM.  LEMON 
P.  S    it  is  Said  the  British  privateer.  Liverpool  packet 
was  off  marblehead  yesterday    it  Reamins  with  you 
to  make  insurance,  or  not.  as  they  are  at  your  Risk 

Honorable  Wn\  King 

Bath    Distrk  of  Main  Boston  Novr.  27th  1812 

Dear  sir 

By  Capt  McKown  we  received  sixty  five  Hhds  Mollasses  belonging  to 

you  part  of  it  we  have  sold  at  70  Cents  pr  Gallon  We  have  shipped 

on  your  Acct  &  Risk  on  board  the  Schooner  Saucy  Jack  McKown  Master 
sundry  articles  a  Bill  of  which  is  annexed  which  we  hope  will  be  to  your 
approbation — The  Walnuts  are  not  good  but  as  good  as  we  could  find — 
there  is  none  that  are  good  this  year — they  have  been  generally  bitten 
by  the  Frost  before  they  were  ripe — besides  the  articles  mentioned  in 
the  Bill  we  have  sent  for  you  on  board  the  same  a  presant — these  we 
think  a  better  kind  of  Apples  than  those  we  sent  to  you  a  short  time 

since  particularly  if  they  are  used  next  month  Capt  McKown  had  six 

bushels  of  Corn  with  yours  which  we  have  charged  to  you  this  you  will 

please  to  collect  from  him  We  remain  with  sentiments  of 

esteem  your  obedient  servants 
Gen.  William  King  MUNSON  &  BARNARD 

Merchant 
Bath 

(District  of  Maine) 


FORT  HALIFAX 

By  Florence  E.  Dunn 
Sigma  Kappa  Triangle  (Colby  Number),  March,  1924 

Grim  little  warder  of  long  ago, 
Who  hast  heard  the  Indian  arrows  sing, 
Who  has  stood  up  stanchly  to  meet  the  foe, 
With  the  silent  rivers  listening, — 

They  set  thee  here  a  watch  to  keep 
O'er  the  day  of  danger,  the  night  alarm, 
But  now,  if  thou  chance  to  fall  asleep, 
The  New  World  city  will  take  no  harm. 

Gone  is  the  forest  of  long  ago, 
No  longer  the  Indian  arrows  sing, 
In  peaceful  silence  the  rivers  flow 
That  look  on  your  anxious  christening. 

Brave  little  warder,  thy  work  is  done; 
They  sleep  the  sleep  who  set  thee  here, 
And  thou  art  left  to  sit  in  the  sun 
And  tell  old  tales  of  a  bygone  year. 
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MAINE'S  LEGISLATIVE  GRAVEYARD 
From  Bills,  Acts,  Resolves,  and  Memorials,  Discarded  by  Maine 
Legislatures  Since  1S20 

All  parliamentary  bodies  among  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations  have  stored  away  in  their 
musty  archives  many  discarded  legis- 
lative bills,  acts,  resolves,  memorials, 
petitions,  etc.,  which  have  been  refused 
enactment  by  legislatures  and  parlia- 
ments of  past  generations.  They  are  the 
remains  of  broken  hopes,  of  blasted  am- 
bitions, and  enterprises  destroyed  while 
in  embryo. 

This  department  represents  discarded 
bills,  petitions,  etc.,  of  this  nature  which 
have  accumulated  since  Maine  became  a 
state  in  1820. 

To  the  honourable  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  in  Legis- 
lature assembled  your  humble  peti- 
tioner begs  leave  to  state  to  your 
honours,  a  few  of  the  evils  and  necessities  that  have  attended 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Mount  Desert  from  its  first 
settlement  to  the  present  time  and  also  to  lay  before  your 
honours  a  feeble  petition.  I  shall  not  labour  to  set  things  in 
order  but  to  make  a  few  imperfect  statements  to  refresh  your 
honourable  memories.  The  first  settlers  were  undoubtedly 
enterprising  men  with  some  property  but  soon  after  their  set- 
tling here  the  revolutionary  war  commenced  in  which  they 
were  so  haunted  and  plundered  that  they  wished  to  return  to 
their  native  places  which  some  of  them  effected  while  the  rest 
suffered  with  hunger  and  nakedness  during  the  war.  Soon 
after  the  war  those  that  had  moved  away  returned  being 
reduced  to  a  state  of  poverty  to  this  I  am  witness  being  5 
years  old  when  my  father  returned  to  Ml.  Desert.  The  most 
of  these  men  ever  after  seemed  to  be  discouraged.  This  place 
continued  to  settle  I  would  not  say  with  the  worst  but  with 
the  poorest  class  of  people  from  these  circumstances  have  but 
little  property.  They  believing  the  land  belonged  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  that  it  was  a  fine  place  for  fishing  crowded  to 
Mt.  Desert  but  in  1803  the  agent  for  the  heirs  of  Sir  John 
Barnard  claimed  the  land  we  appealed  to  general  Court  and 
after  much  cost  to  us  said  Court  in  1807  established  the  land 
to  said  John's  heirs.  In  1808  it  was  surveyed  to  us  and  valued 
from  35  cents  to  3  dollars  per  acre.  In  June  1809  the  most 
of  us  gave  notes  for  our  land  on  interest.  Directly  the  em- 
bargo took  place  and  then  the  late  war  in  which  we  suffered 
very  greatly  the  next  year  after  the  war  a  suit  commenced 
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and  executing  issued  against  those  that  gave  their  notes  and 
the  old  settlers  suffered  a  severe  law  suit  and  lost  their  land.  : 
We  have  paid  and  have  to  pay  about  forty  thousand  dollars 
for  our  land.    Fires  and  axes  have  destroyed  what  lumber  we  i 
had.    We  are  situated  on  a  cool  and  rocky  soil  in  consequence 
of  which  our  men  are  driven  to  the  sea  for  the  support  of  ' 
parents  and  children.    They  are  obliged  to  sail  on  bad  vessels 
for  the  want  of  good  ones  by  which  we  have  suffered  greatly. 
Our  enterprising  young  men  seeing  our  destitute  situation  are  1 
leaving  our  town  and  emerging  to  the  southern  and  western 
States  two  have  just  gone  I  have  been  making  preparations 
to  go  with  six  sons  but  am  not  gone    Notwithstanding  all  our 
disadvantages  through  the  goodness  of  divine  Providence  we  I 
have  a  population  of  about  1700  situated  on  a  large  tract  of 
land  interspersed  with  lakes  and  mountains.    We  have  with 
us  two  ministers  of  the  gospel  one  is  an  old  gentleman  who  . 
labours  steadily  with  the  people  for  which  he  has  two  hundred 
dols.  per  annum.    The  other  is  a  poor  man  with  a  family  of 
small  children  for  whose  support  he  labours  six  days  in  a 
week  and  preaches  on  the  seventh  for  which  he  has  30  or  40 
dollars  per  annum  The  former  is  subject  to  great  lameness 
and  it  is  probable  he  will  labour  with  us  but  little  more.  The 
latter  has  been  in  town  but  a  short  time  and  if  he  should  i 
continue  here  he  will  be  of  little  use  with  out  more  support.  ; 
now  gentlemen  you  see  we  are  likely  to  be  more  deficient  with 
respect  to  preaching  instead  of  increase  unless  we  obtain  some 
help  from  you.    This  town  has  never  had  one  dollar  from  any  1 
source  whatever  neither  for  the  support  of  the  ministry  or 
schools  i 

My  Petiton  therefore  is  that  your  honours  would  take  it  : 
into  your  consideration  and  if  you  think  proper  grant  to  the 
town  of  Mt.  Desert  a  township  or  part  of  township  of  land  | 
on  the  western  side  of  Penobscot  river  for  the  support  of  the  , 
ministry  in  said  town  so  that  we  can  sell  it  to  our  young  men 
on  easy  terms  and  I  think  this  will  prevent  their  moving  to 
the  southern  states  I  beg  leave  to  request  your  honours  if  you 
should  think  proper  to  grant  to  this  town  any  land  to  grant 
it  near  some  river  so  that  there  will  be  some  privileges  to 
entice  our  young  men  to  settle  for  they  traverse  the  Atlantic  , 
from  side  to  side  and  have  their  choice  of  country    Gentle-  j 
men  I  have  not  satisfied  myself  with  these  remarks  but  lest  , 
I  should  intrude  on  your  goodness  I  forbear  to  say  any  more  : 
leaving  it  with  the  wise  disposer  of  all  things,  to  guide  you  ; 
to  answer  this  petition  agreeably  to  his  own  will  for  which 
your  humble  petition  will  ever  pray.  ; ! 

Mount  Desert  Jan.  8th  1825  Simeon  Milliken 
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Senate  Jan.  17,  1825 

Read  &  referred  to  the  committee  on  State  Lands, — 
Sent  down  for  concurrence 

Jonas  Wheeler  Prs. 

House  of  Representatives 

Jany  18,  1825. 

Read  &  Concurred 

John  Ruggles  Speaker 

STATE  OF  MAINE 

In  Senate,  Feb.  4,  1825 
The  Committee  on  New  Trials;  to  whom  was  referred  the 
petition  of  Bowdoin  College  praying  for  a  suspension  of  the 
time  for  the  operation  of  the  law  limiting  real  actions,  have 
attended  to  the  subject,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  law  being 
equitable  in  its  principles,  and  viewed  with  general  satisfac- 
tion by  the  public,  it  is  inexpedient  to  make  any  alteration 
in  its  provisions ;  and  therefore  report  that  the  petitioners 
have  leave  to  withdraw  their  petition. 

By  order.    Josiah  Stebbins 
Senate  Feb.  4,  1825 

Read  and  accepted 

Sent  down  for  concurrence 

Jonas  Wheeler  Pres 

House  of  Representatives 

Feby  21,  1825 

Read  and  concurred 

John  Ruggles  Speaker 


AN  APPRECIATION 

Other  Maine  poets  with  wider  sweep,  and  with  larger  intel- 
lectual attainments  have,  in  finer  phrases  perhaps,  given  us 
word  pictures  of  great  beauty,  but  for  the  true  and  homely 
story  of  our  folk  framed  in  rustic  wreaths  of  love,  sincerity 
and  native  realism  we  render  homage  first  of  all  to  David 
Barker. 

EUGENE  EDWARDS 

Lisbon  Center,  Maine 


Conducted  by  Bertram  E.  Packard,  Deputy  State  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Augusta,  Maine 

In  number  three  of  volume  12  of  the  Journal  ice  published 
one  hundred  questions  relative  to  "The  History  of  the  Town 
of  Bowdoinham. "  The  pupil  winning  the  first  prize  in  an- 
sicering  these  questions  was  Miss  Courtney  T.  Xealey,  a  pupil 
in  the  sixth  grade  who  is  eleven  years  of  age.  These  answers 
are  very  complete  and  by  referring  to  the  previous  number 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  questions  and  answers  constitute  a 
very  complete  history  of  the  town. 

This  is  a  valuable  kind  of  work  for  pupils  to  be  engaged  in 
and  we  think  that  many  towns  might  well  pattern  after  the 
plan  of  Bowdoinham  in  offering  prizes  for  the  best  work 
accomplished  along  the  line  of  historical  and  geographical 
study. 

1.  The  area  of  Bowdoinham  is  about  36  sq.  miles. 

2.  Bowdoinham  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Richmond,  on  the  east 
by  the  Kennebec  river,  Muddy  river,  and  Merrymeeting  bay,  on  the 
south  by  Merrymeeting  bay  and  Topsham,  on  the  west  by  Bowdom  and 
Litchfield.  ,    -  '  ,  . 

3.  There  are  five  rivers  in  the  town.  They  are  the  Cathance,  Andro- 
scoggin, Muddy,  Abbagadassett,  and  the  Kennebec.  The  Cathance  rises 
in  a -swamp  152  miles  this  side  of  Litchfield  line.  It  runs  through  the 
towns  of  Bowdoinham,  Topsham,  and  Bowdoin.  Muddy  river  rises  in 
Topsham  and  runs  through  Topsham  and  Bowdoinham.  The  Abbaga- 
dassett rises  at  Libby's  Hill  in  West  Gardiner.  It  runs  through  West 
Gardiner,  Richmond  and  Bowdoinham.  . 

4.  The  average  tidal  flow  of  the  Cathance  river  is  about  5  ft.  5  in. 
The  length  of  the  river  is  about  20  miles. 

5.  There  are  about  30  miles  of  tidal  shore  line  in  Bowdoinham. 

6.  There  are  five  ridges  in  Bowdoinham:  1,  the  Richmond  Road  Kjdge, 
to  the  Kennebec  and  Abbagadassett;  2,  the  John  White  Road  or  Cusn- 
man  Ridge;  3,  the  Bowdoinham  Ridge;  4,  the  State  Road  Ridge;  o,  the 
John  Millay  Road  Ridge.  The  soil  is  mostly  clay  loam;  gravel  and  sanci 
are  very  scarce.    There  are  many  valleys  between  the  ridges. 

7.  Some  of  the  minerals  of  Bowdoinham  are  feldspar,  beryl,  quartz, 
garnets,  and  a  few  tourmalines.  ....  . 

8.  Some  advantages  of  having  a  village  built  on  the  side  of  a  bill  M 
because  the  air  would  be  purer  and  the  drainage  better,  and  the  exercise 
of  sliding  down  hill  is  good  for  the  boys  and  girls.  .       .  .     ,.,  , 

9.  Some  well  known  points  of  Bowdoinham  that  project  into  tidal 
waters  are  Sampson's  Point,  Birch  Pt.,  Beach  Pt.,  Centers  Pt.,  Bluff 
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Head,  Pleasant  Pt.,  Abbagadassett  Pt.,  Pork  Pt.,  Oak  Pt.,  Gordon's  Pt. 

10.  The  highest  land  and  elevation  above  the  water  is  Jim  Carr's 
farm. 

11.  The  predominating"  quality  cf  the  soil  is  clay. 

12.  The  two  common  soil  elements  that  are  practically  absent  in 
Bowdoinham  land  are  sand  and  gravel. 

13.  The  inland  bodies  of  water  and  water  sources  that  are  practically 
absent  are  lakes,  ponds  and  springs. 

14.  The  water  sheds  are:  1,  the  Kennebec;  2,  Merrymeeting  Bay; 
3,  Abbagad..ssett;  4,  Bath;  5,  Muddy  and  Pleasant  Pond. 

15.  You  can  see  the  Half  Way  Light  in  Casco  Bay  from  Mr.  Charles 
Hatch's  yard. 

16.  The  original  northern  boundary  of  Bowdoinham  was  Iceboro. 

17.  Bowdoinham  is  24  miles  from  the  ocean. 

18.  Bowdoinham  is  about  309  miles  from  the  northern  boundary  of 
Maine,  or  about  the  same  distance  as  from  Bowdoinham  to  New  York 
city. 

19.  The  earliest  ferriage  across  the  Cathance  river  was  at  Sampson's 
Point. 

_  20.  About  the  year  1820  the  bridge  was  built  across  the  Cathance 
river  at  Bowdoinham  village. 

21.  The  towns  and  cities  that  in  the  early  days  were  obliged  to  come 
to  Bowdoinham  and  the  Cathance  river  for  the  nearest  port  connecting 
by  water  with  Bath,  the  seashore,  and  Boston,  were  the  city  of  Lewiston, 
the  towns  of  Lisbon,  Lisbon  Falls,  Bowdoin,  Monmouth,  and  Greene. 

22.  The  Maine  Central  Railroad  was  built  through  Bowdoinham  in 
1847  and  its  length  through  the  town  is  9J2  miles. 

23.  Bowdoinham's  first  settlers  located  and  established  the  first  post- 
office  at  Harward's  Road. 

24.  Bowdoinham's  first  school  was  in  Abraham  Preble's  house.  The 
first  schoolhouse  was  built  in.  East  Bowdoinham  near  there. 

25.  In  17C2  the  first  selectmen  were  Abraham  Preble,  Joshua  Bick- 
ford  or  Zaccheus  Beals,  and  David  Wilson,  and  the  town  clerk  was  Rich- 
ard Temple;  treasurer,  Abraham  Preble;  constable,  David  Purington. 

26.  The  cemetery  road  was  the  old  Indian  trail  from  Litchfield  and 
places  there  around*  to  tidal  waters,  and  after  many  years  of  use  was 
made  a  road  by  the  settlers. 

27.  The  early  Bowdoinham  town  records  were  kept  in  Wiscasset, 
which  was  the  shire  town  in  Lincoln  County.  They  can  be  found  there 
now. 

28.  Bowdoinham's  first  house  was  built  on  the  bay  shore  at  Birch  Pt. 
near  Amasa  Williams'.    By  Leonard  Preble's  the  cellar  can  be  seen  now. 

29.  The  house  that  was  burned  by  the  Indians  was  located  on  Cen- 
ter's Point. 

30.  Bowdoinham's  leading  agricultural  product  is  hay. 

31.  The  tonnage  of  Bowdoinham's  largest  agricultural  product  is 
about  4000  tons. 

32.  The  town's  greatest  industries  about  1855  were  shipbuilding,  fish- 
ing, and  the  sawmills. 

33.  The  highest  falls  are  about  15  ft.  high  on  the  Abbagadassett 
river  by  Luther  Brooks'.  The  carding  machine  industry  was  located 
there. 

34.  In  the  olden  days  the  village  tannery  was  located  on  Minnie  brook, 
near  what  is  now  Mr.  Seldon  Williams'  land.  It  was  operated  by  the 
tanner,  Mr.  Nat  Purinton. 

35.  The  most  valuable  apple  orchard  is  on  the  Horace  Nealey  farm, 
now  owned  by  Mr.  Newall.    It  has  2000  trees. 
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36.  Mr.  James  B.  Reed  owned  the  most  valuable  herd  of  Jersey  bred 
stock,  then  Mr.  W.  C.  Whitman  bought  it  a  few  at  a  time  and  from  that 
sprung  the  fine  herd  at  Turner  Center,  the  Turner  Center  Creamery 
being  the  industry  developed  from  it. 

37.  Mr.  VY.  B.  Kendall  cut  the  largest  amount  of  hay  in  1917;  the 
yield  was  1750  double  horse  loads  and  if  those  loads  were  put  end  to 
end  they  would  reach  from  Main  sireet  here  to  the  town  hall  in  Bruns- 
wick, by  way  of  the  state  road. 

38.  Feldspar  is  the  largest  rail  shipment  from  Bowdoinham. 

39.  195  vessels  have  been  built  in  Bowdoinham. 

40.  The  name  of  the  largest  vessel  ever  built  here  was  the  Sea  King; 
its  tonnage  was  1491,  the  owner  was  Capt.  George  Theobald  and  the 
master  builder  was  Mr.  John  Rideout. 

41.  Mr.  W.  B.  Kendall's  sheep  industry  exhibited  its  wares  in  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  Ohio,  New  Jersey  and  Virginia,  and  had  over  2000  prizes  and 
won  over  $10,000  in  cash. 

42.  Ice  and  fish  were  formerly  highly  prosperous  industries  in  the 
town  from  products  that  had  no  primal  value. 

43.  There  are  five  churches  in  Bowdoinham;  they  are:  1,  the  Univer- 
salist;  2,  Methodist;  3,  Baptist;  4,  Calvinist  Baptist;  5,  Free  Will  Baptist. 

44.  The  oldest  religious  association  organized  in  Bowdoinham  still  in 
existence  is  the  Baptist. 

45.  The  oldest  street  in  Bowdoinham  village  is  Pleasant  St.,  formerly 
a  part  of  the  old  Indian  trail. 

46i.    There  are  84  miles  of  public  highway  in  Bowdoinham. 

47.  The  approximate  amount  of  rainfall  is  42  inches. 

48.  The  maximum  and  minimum  temperature  are  110  to  40  degrees. 

49.  Vessels  were  built  in  former  years  at  Harward's  Road,  Sampson's 
Point,  Rob  Patten's,  Molasses  Creek,  Woodchuck  Island,  Capt.  Reed's 
and  Small's  Narrows. 

50.  The  town  of  Richmond  is  62  years  younger  than  Bowdoinham. 

51.  There  were  24  soldiers  went  from  Bowdoinham  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  217  in  the  Civil  War,  and  in  the  World  War  we  sent  41. 

52.  There  were  8  male  children  born  in  Bowdoinham  in  the  year  1921; 
in  1922  there  were  4  bora,  and  in  1923  there  were  5  born.  There  were 
17  born  in  all.  The  males  voting  are  2S2.  The  percentage  of  the  male 
voting  population  is  17/2S2  or  a  little  more  than  6%. 

53.  The  population  of  Bowdoinham  in  1850-55  was  2343. 

54.  There  were  about  1000  school  children  at  that  time  in  Bowdoinham. 

55.  The  present  population  is  1030. 

56.  In  1866  there  was  a  bank  robbery  in  Bowdoinham,  that  gave  the 
town  notoriety  all  over  New  England. 

57.  The  150th  anniversary  of  the  town  of  Bowdoinham  brought  to 
it,  in  1912,  world-wide  prominence.  At  that  time  W.  B.  Kendall  had  a 
committee  appointed  to  solicit  funds  which  were  to  be  put  in  various 
savings  banks  at  compound  interest  and  all  the  money  to  remain  there 
until  September,  2012,  when  it  can  be  used  for  educational  and  charitable 
purposes. 

58.  The  Indian  tribes  that  lived  in  Merrymeeting  bay  region  were  the 
Samoset  and  Penobscot;  the  Canadian,  Passamaquoddy,  and  Mohawk 
came  there. 

59.  On  the  shores  of  Merrymeeting  bay  congregate  every  year  the 
greatest  number  as  regards  wild  bird  life  to  be  found  in  Southern  Maine. 

60.  The  euphonious  pronunciation  of  the  Indian  name  Cathance  is 
Ka-hah-nis  or  Ka-hauntz. 
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61.  The  Indians  named  our  river  Cathance  because  it  means  "Crooked 
river." 

62.  The  Indians  called  Merrymeeting  Bay  "Quavacook,"  meaning 
"the  duck  water  place";  the  English  say  "Merrymeeting"  because  five 
rivers  meet  there. 

63.  The  native  wild  birds  that  do  not  migrate  are  the  English  spar- 
row, crow,  blue  jay,  partridge,  bald  eagle,  chickadee,  white-breasted  nut 
hatch,  dove,  hairy  woodpecker,  long-eared  owl,  screech  owl,  downy  wood- 
pecker, cedar  waxwing. 

64.  The  wild  animals  native  to  Bowdoinham  are  the  rabbit,  deer,  fox, 
woodchuck,  weasel,  mink,  raccoon,  skunk,  gray  squirrel,  red  squirrel, 
chipmunk,  porcupine. 

65.  The  wild  flowers  native  to  Bowdoinham  are  meadow  rue,  sundew, 
saxifrage,  grass  of  parnassus,  mitrewort,  ginsing,  dwarf  ginsing,  evening 
primrose,  wild  carrot,  water  parsnip,  flowering  dogwood,  catnip,  rattle- 
snake plain  tain,  ladies'  tresses,  checkerberry,  partridgeberry,  Star  of 
Bethlehem,  Dutchman's  breeches,  common  mustard,  turtle  head,  beard 
tongue,  white  fringed  orchid,  purple  trillium,  nodding  trillium,  painted 
trillium,  broad-leaved  arrow  head,  narrow-leaved  arrow  head,  water  plan- 
tain, butter  and  eggs,  pickerel  weed,  wild  oats,  bell  wort,  fringed  gentian, 
small  bugloss,  cardinal,  blue  vervain,  heal-all,  foxglove,  skunk  cabbage, 
Job's  tears,  purple  loosestrife,  common  milk  weed,  wild  geranium,  herb 
robert,  closed  gentian,  butterfly  pea,  yellow  violet,  wild  morning  glory, 
blue  flag,  Indian  cucumber,  tall  blazing  star,  joe  pye  weed,  thorough- 
wort,  Canada  thistle,  bull  thistle,  sow  thistle,  New  England  aster,  smooth 
aster,  heath  aster,  small  white  aster,  pearly  everlasting,  rabbit  foot  clo- 
ver, twin  clover,  twin  flower,  cross-leaved  milkwort,  fire  weed,  swamp 
rose,  yellow  lady's  slipper,  pink  lady's  slipper,  clintonia,  wild  columbine, 
star  flower,  jewel-weed,  cheeses,  goldenrod  (several  kinds),  black-eyed 
Susan,  mullen,  cowslip,  great  bur  veed,  ground  nut. 

66.  The  edible  berries  of  Bowdoinham  are  cranberries,  blueberries, 
raspberries,  blackberries,  boxberries,  bunchberries,  huckleberries,  straw- 
berries, elderberries,  partridgeberries,  juniperberries  (for  medicine), 
gooseberries. 

C7.  The  native  trees  are  the  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  cedar,  hackma- 
tack, fir,  poplar,  maple,  oak  (several  kinds),  ash,  alder,  aspen,  balm  of 
gilead,  balsam,  basswood,  beech,  birch,  butternut,  elder,  cherry,  choke 
cherry,  chestnut,  horse  chestnut,  apple,  pear,  plum  (several  kinds),  haw- 
thorn, shagbark,  hornbeam,  locust,  elm,  dwarf  shadbush,  sycamore,  um- 
brella tree. 

68.  The  different  kinds  of  fish  caught  in  Bowdoinham  waters  are 
smelts,  herring,  shad,  suckers,  white  perch,  yellow  perch,  bass,  eels,  pick- 
erel, sturgeon,  chub,  trout,  tomcod,  and  a  very  few  salmon. 

69.  The  largest  building  ever  built  in  this  town  was  Norton's  ice- 
house; there  were  12  icehouses,  each  one  was  200  ft.  long  and  40  ft.  wide. 

70-71 — Wm.  Dunning  Rideout  was  the  richest  man  from  Bowdoinham. 
He  was  worth  between  $8,000,000  and  810,000,000;  he  went  from  here 
to  Orono,  Me.,  and  from  there  out  West.  He  had  a  large  ranch  and 
finally  became  president  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Co.  in  San  Francisco. 
He  had  a  chain  of  Trust  Companies  from  San  Francisco  up  the  coast 
through  California  and  Oregon.  Noble  Maxwell  was  also  a  very  rich 
man  from  here  and  he  was  a  sea  captain.  He  was  worth  $2,100,000; 
he  made  it  by  investments  and  re-investments,  cheap  living  and  cheap 
clothes  and  by  constant  saving. 

72 — Mr.  Colby  was  the  founder  of  a  Maine  college  and  formerly  lived 
in  Bowdoinham. 
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m  73.  Robert  Spear  discovered  the  principle  of  an  important  mechanical 
invention  used  with  great  practical  success  on  everv  railroad  train  in 
America;  it  was  something  about  the  Westinghouse  brake. 

74.  Mr.  Solomon  Gray  invented  the  paper  collar. 

75.  Mrs.  Grosher  was  the  mother  of  a  great  New  England  newspaper 
editor  and  publisher,  and  was  born  and  lived  in  Bowdoinham  until  her 
marriage  and  with  her  husband  is  buried  here. 

76.  Mr.  John  Coombs  was  the  brilliant  and  wealthy  Boston  lawyer 
to  whom  credit  should  be  given  for  the  building  of  the  great  bridge  across 
the  Mississippi  at  Omaha,  with  Boston  capital. 

77.  Mr.  Arthur  Staples  was  the  noble  editor,  essayist  and  public  1 
speaker  of  today  who  was  bom  in  Bowdoinham. 

78.  A.  Q.  Randall,  a  native  of  the  town  and  graduate  of  Bowdoin 
College,  gave  in  1878,  1/10  of  his  property  to  Bowdoinham  and  Rich- 
mond, the  income  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  the  worthy  poor.  He 
gave  Bowdoinham  82791. 

79.  Mr.  Joe  Curtis  was  the  blacksmith  and  ship  worker  who  was 
acknowledged  to  be  unrivalled  in  physical  labor  done,  and  the  marked 
bodily  results  of  his  continuous  years  of  toil  was,  his  right  hand  was 
closed  up  so  that  he  could  not  open  it  but  a  little,  and  the  big  muscle  | 
between  his  finger  and  thumb  was  worn  back  up  to  the  bone  from  strik- 
ing the  anvil  with  the  heavy  hammer. 

80.  Pres.  Wm.  McKinley  sent  an  autographed  letter  to  Mr.  Eben 
Lancaster,  who  was  100  years  of  age  when  he  voted  for  him. 

81.  Abraham  Preble  is  said  to  be  the  first  Bowdoinham  boy  to  attend 
college.  He  went  to  Bowdoin.  Also  John  Patten  graduated  in  the  first 
class  in  Bowdoin  in  the  year  1798. 

82.  Mrs.  Nellie  Cook  Kurtz  was  the  first  Bowdoinham  girl  to  attend 
college.    It  was  a  medical  college  in  Philadelphia. 

83.  Some  of  the  colleges  from  which  Bowdoinham  boys  and  girls  have 
graduated  are  Bowdoin,  Bates,  Colby,  Maine,  Penn.  Medical  School,  Bal-  i 
timore  Dental  School,  Tufts  Dental  School,  Brown  University,  Harvard, 
and  Columbia  University.  i 

84.  The  Bowdoinham  teachers  together  are  earning  more  than  $30,000 
yearly,  a  sum  exceeding  twice  the  cost  of  the  high  school.    Some  of 
them  are  Vivian  Small,  Ralph  Small,  L.  E.  Williams,  Margaret  Wilson,  i 
Margaret  Given,  Nellie  Minott,  Florence  Sparks,  Mary  Hardie,  J.  A. 
Dunlap,  Minerva  Dunlap,  Genevieve  Duniap,  Albert  Dunlap,  Augusta 
Robinson,  Jane  Given,  George  Jack,  Owen  Small,  Mary  Hall,  Hazel  Cor- 
nish, Mildred  Millav,  Lida  Maxwell,  Pearl  Raymond,  Thomas  Borjesson, 
N.  L.  Williams,  Ann  Fisher,  Thelma  Powers,  Eva  Rideout,  W.  C.  Sparks,  \ 
Kenneth  Wil>on,  Lauris  Wilson,  Harold  Varney,  Blanch  Woodworth,  Alta 
Reed,  Hattie  Andross,  Edith  Rowe,  Gladys  Raymond,  Ethel  Littlefield,  . 
Elizabeth  Gordan. 

85.  People  who  willed  Bowdoinham  money  in  excess  of  S1000  are: 
A.  Q.  Randall.  $2791;  Eliza  Mustard,  $2514;  Rachel  Dunning,  $3030; 
Noble  Maxwell,  $2080. 

86.  The  total  amount  willed  was  $10,415. 

87.  Five  people  that  were  bom  in  Bowdoinham  whose  combined  aeres  i 
would  be  over  500  vears  are:  Eleanor  Sparks,  101;  Eben  Lancaster,  102;  i 
Mrs.  John  Small,  105;  Maj.  Tom  Haward,  102;  Frances  Whittemore,  99.  i 

88.  Mr.  Israel  Leavitte  was  the  fine  old  man  who  was  noted  for  his  ■ 
piety  and  was  made  the  subject  of  a  splendid  newspaper  article  by  a  , 
Maine  noveli.-t. 

89.  Mrs.  Mary  Hinkley  was  the  woman  who  was  a  good  housekeeper, 
prose  writer,  poet,  sign  painter,  artist,  joiner,  carpenter,  designer,  vocal-  , 
ist,  printer,  fancy  cook,  dressmaker,  bookkeeper,  nurse,  and  excellent 
preacher. 
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90.  Kilburn  Maxwell's  farm  and  home  have  been  owned  and  occupied 
by  descendants  of  the  same  name  and  family  for  200  years. 

91.  Twenty-five  or  more  sea  captains  of  Bowdoinham  were:  Capt. 
Benj.  Adams,  Benj.  Adam.-,  Jr..  Benj.  Allen,  Thomas  Adams,  Henry 
Barnes,  Fred  Blair,  Albion  Blake,  Daniel  Buker,  Fred  Curtis,  Alvah 
Curtis,  Andrew  Curtis,  Elias  Curtis,  Jas.  Carney,  Jas.  Carr,  J.  C.  Colby, 
Joshua  Cornish,  Richard  Denham,  James  Denham,  Abraham  Douglass, 
Sam  Douglass,  Thomas  Denham,  Wm.  Denham,  Burnham  Dinsmore,  Levi 
Dingley,  Edmond  Eaton,  John  Fulton,  Alexander  Fulton,  Frank  Flan- 
ders, John  Given,  St.  Vincent  Given,  Frank  Given,  Geo.  H.  Getchell, 
Horace  Gray,  Geo.  Washington  Given,  Isaac  Given,  St.  Vincent  Given 
2nd,  Wm.  Higgins,  Charles  Hardie,  Frank  Harward,  Horatio  Hall,  Thomas 
Holman,  Thomas  Harward,  Thomas  Harward  2nd,  Robert  Jack,  Geo. 
Jennings,  DeOscar  Jellerson,  Stephen  Jelleson,  Joshua  Libby,  Thrope 
Merrow,  James  Maxwell,  Jas.  Millay,  King  Millay,  Harrison  Millay,  Hall 
Macomber,  Noble  Maxwell,  Kilborn  Maxwell,  Lewis  Merrow,  Levi  Mus- 
tard, Horace  Nealey,  Cyrus  Nichols,  Thomas  Patten,  Zebulon  Preble, 
Harvey  Preble,  Frank  Purinton,  Wm.  Purinton,  Converse  Purinton,  Wm. 
Purinton,  Bowdoin  Pratt,  John  Page,  Bardwell  Patten,  Jarvis  Patten, 
James  Patten,  John  Patten,  Lincoln  Patten,  David  Patten,  Alfred  Patten, 
Robt.  Patten,  John  Patten,  Hall  Place,  Wm.  Patton,  Isaac  Purington, 
E.  Purington,  Chas.  P.  Quint,  Heatherly  Randall,  Humphry  Randall, 
Elias  Reed,  John  Rogers,  Albert  Reed,  Henry  Sampson,  James  Sampson, 
Randall  Sampson,  Charles  Sampson,  Charles  Sparks,  Wm.  Sparks,  James 
Sparkes,  Geo.  Sheldon,  Fuller  Sedgley,  Caleb  Sedgley,  Winslow  Salley, 
John  Sedgley,  Charles  Sedgley,  Samuel  Stacy,  Benj.  Sandford,  Parker 
Sheldon,  Chas.  F.  Staples,  John  Sparks,  Hiram  Stinson,  Benj.  Stinson, 
Nicholas  Sparks,  Ed.  Thorn,  James  Tarbox,  Chas.  Tarr,  W.  A.  Turner, 
Isaac  Todd,  Byron  Whittemore,  Dexter  Whittemore,  John  Whittemore, 
Page  Woodworth,  Orin  Woodworth,  Horace  Williams,  Wm.  A.  Wood, 
E.  A.  Wood,  Amasa  Williams,  Dexter  White,  Frank  White,  John  White, 
Fr^d  Young,  Reuben  Varnum. 

92.  Maj.  John  Haward  was  the  native  of  the  town  who  drove  alone 
when  100  years  of  age,  with  his  horse  and  chaise  from  his  residence  in 
Bath  back  to  his  old  home  and  town. 

93.  Elder  Cone  was  the  Bowdoinham  minister  who  was  mobbed  in 
a  Maine  city  for  his  vehement  stand  against  slavery. 

94.  Mr.  Hough  Curtis  served  the  town  50  years  as  teacher  or  super- 
visor of  schools. 

95.  In  1853  it  was  said  that  Bowdoinham  was  the  smartest  town  and 
had  the  most  business  and  was  the  richest  town  of  its  size  in  the  state. 

9G.  Bowdoinham's  militia  was  a  company  of  men  that  drilled  in  arms 
for  the  protection  of  the  town. 

97.  Pleasant  Street  is  nearly  surrounded  by  water. 

98.  Sagadahoc  Fertilizer  Co.*  has  paid  out  over  81,000,000  in  wages 
and  has  recently  been  paying  out  annually  300  times  as  much  in  taxes 
as  when  it  went  into  business  in  1872. 

99.  Bowdoinham  is  unique  in  being  the  only  town  in  the  world  with 
the  name. 

100.  Joel  Card  raised  10  daughters  in  Bowdoinham  and  all  grew  to 
splendid  womanhood. 

What  sheriff  of  Sagadahoc  Countv  served  18  successive  years?  Pat 
K.  Millay. 

What  happened  in  1902?    The  great  loss  of  property  by  fire. 
What  four  Bowdoinham  people  are  authors  of  books  of  recent  publi- 
cation?   John  Cone,  Arthur  Staples,  Arthur  Patten,  Margaret  Given. 
What  is  the  glory  of  a  town  ?    The  SPIRIT  of  its  people. 


DITORJAIw 

Comment 


THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  PAPER  CO.,  MAKING  A  N^ 
AND  DECISIVE  MOVE  IN  THE  LINE  OF 
FORESTRY  PRESERVATION 

The  local  press  of  Maine  recently  published  the  following 

Residents  of  Maine  will  be  placed  on  the  same  footing-  as  non-resident 
when  entering  the  timberlands  of  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Co.  to  cam  ; 
or  hunt,  according-  to  announcement  made  Saturday  from  the  headquai 
ters  of  the  company  in  Bangor,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Until  further  notice  all  persons  who  camp  or  shoot  on 
the  lands  owned  by  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Co.,  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  registered  guide,  and  register  their  names  i 
and  residences  with  an  agent  of  the  company.  The  com- 
pany reserves  the  right  to  treat  all  those  failing  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  notice  as  trespassers." 

TO  GUARD  AGAINST  FIRE  ]> 
Vice  President  Fred  A.  Gilbert  of  the  Great  Northern  in  an  interview 
with  a  News  reporter,  Saturday,  stated  that  the  damage  from  fore.; 
fires  has  been  so  great  that  the  Great  Northern  was  forced  to  take  thi  ij 
step,  not  only  for  its  own  protection  but  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  i  j 
co-operation  with  Gov.  Baxter,  who,  earlier  in  the  season,  issued  a  wan  | 
ing  to  all  persons  against  carelessness  while  hunting  or  camping  in  th  j 
woods.    In  this  warning  Gov.  Baxter  called  attention  to  the  fact  tli£  ; 
forest  fires  in  Maine  during  the  summer  season  had  destroyed  a  total  c  .'I 
30,000  acres  of  timberlands  and  that  reliable  information  showed  thi  :J 
these  fires  were  due  entirely  to  carelessness.    Mr.  Gilbert  stated  thi1,; 
his  company  had  no  desire  to  antagonize  the  public  but  merely  desire  'j 
to  protect  the  forests  for  the  benefit  of  all.  ■ 
Non-residents  coming  to  Maine  to  hunt  or  fish  are  obliged  to  engag  1 
a  registered  guide  before  entering  the  woods,  but  heretofore  resideni  i 
of  the  state  were  not  obliged  to  do  so.    This  system  placed  no  restrictior  ' 
on  Maine  residents  and  recent  forest  fires  have  shown  clearly  that  nece: 
sity  for  care  while  in  the  woods  is  incumbent  upon  all.    Things  ai 
shaping  up  to  a  very  serious  condition.  Mr.  Gilbert  states,  owing  to  th  ; 
fact  that  the  forests  of  the  state  are  full  of  dry  wood  caused  by  th  j 
kill  of  the  bud  moth  miller,  which  attacks  fir  and  spruce.    In  some  ares 
half  of  the  timber  is  dead,  constituting  a  great  fire  menace  which  wi  ij 
continue  for  years  to  come.  j : 

The  agent  and  head  of  Department  of  the  Great  Norther  jj 
have  recently  compiled  details  of  forest  fire  losses,  1911-192'  ; 
inclusive,  showing  that  during  that  time  30,834.45  acres  c 
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timberland  was  burned  over.  The  estimated  value  of  these 
losses  amounts  to  $201,144.37. 

It  would  be  well  to  read  the  above  in  connection  with  "His- 
torical Facts  Relating-  to  Forest  Fires  in  Maine,"  Journal, 
Vol.  11,  No.  3,  p.  115. 


EVIDENCE  OF  CHRISTIAN  FRATERNITY 

At  the  39th  triennial  convocation  of  the  General  Grand 
Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons,  recently  held  at  the  Masonic 
Temple  in  the  city  of  Portland,  appears  in  the  news  of  the 
day  of  Sept.  12,  1924,  these  words:  "Appearance  of  a  large 
bouquet  of  gladioli  at  the  General  Grand  High  Priest's  station 
marked  the  opening  of  the  final  session.  Attached  was  a 
card  extending  fraternal  greetings  of  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus. By  an  immediate  and  unanimous  vote  the  gift  was 
accepted  with  appreciation  and  General  Grand  Secretary 
Charles  Connover  was  instructed  to  convey  to  the  Portland 
Council  hearty  acknowledgment  of  the  gift  and  the  spirit  of 
fraternal  greeting." 

The  result  of  such  acts  of  real  fraternity  as  the  above 
indicates  is  certain  to  inevitably  clear  the  atmosphere  in 
Maine  of  the  poisonous  germs  of  bigotry  and  intolerance. 


The  first  volume  of  the  Vital  Records  of  Hallowell,  Maine, 
has  recently  been  distributed  by  the  State  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Chapter  210  of  the  Public  Laws  of  Maine, 
in  1921. 

It  is  published  under  authority  of  the  Maine  Historical  So- 
ciety. The  publication  committee  was  William  Davis  Patter- 
son, and  Alfred  Johnson,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  and  its  editor  is 
Mabel  Goodwin  Hall,  one  of  Maine's  most  accomplished  and 
efficient  research  workers.    It  is  a  book  of  323  pages. 


MAINE'S  LEGISLATIVE  REUNION 

Maine  has  had  only  one  Legislative  Reunion  in  its  history. 
During  the  fall  of  18S5  a  general  invitation  was  broadcasted 
in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  state  to  all  who  had  been  mem- 
bers of  any  past  legislature,  in  either  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives,  to  assemble  at  the  State  House  in  Augusta 
on  Wednesday,  January  6th,  1886.  No  similar  meeting  or 
assemblage  had  ever  before  been  held,  and  none  has  been 
organized  since.  This  was  in  the  days  when  the  Republican 
Party  of  Maine  had  for  its  leader  that  great  and  magnetic 
statesman,  James  Gillespie  Blaine,  who  for  many  years  had 
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a  remarkable  following  in  the  party  throughout  the  nation. 
It  was  in  the  militant  days  of  Hannibal  Hamlin.  Joseph  H. 
Manley,  William  Pitt  Fessenden  and  Nelson  Dingley. 

A  very  large  number  of  former  members  of  past  Legisla- 
tures attended  the  two  days'  session,  which  included  a  ban- 
quet in  the  evening  in  the  dining  room  of  the  old  Augusta 
House.  James  G.  Elaine,  of  Augusta;  William  Widgery 
Thomas,  of  Portland;  Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  Bangor;  James  W. 
Bradbury  of  Augusta,  a  former  Democratic  United  States 
Senator,  and  other  Maine  men  of  note  attended  this  banquet 
and  made  speeches  and  addresses.  It  was  then  thought  that 
this  plan  of  having  Legislative  Reunions  would  be  continued, 
as  that  proved  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  and  enjoyable  affair. 
It  seems  strange  that  it  was  abandoned. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  some  of  the  younger  and  enthu- 
siastic past  members  of  Maine  Legislatures  to  start  some- 
thing that  would  be  of  interest  and  value  to  the  people  of 
Maine.  An  annual  meet  of  this  nature  where  political  leaders 
of  all  parties  and  others  interested  in  public  affairs  of  the 
state  would  assemble  together,  representing  different  and  ad- 
verse interests,  comparing  notes  and  discussing  topics  and 
issues  of  the  day,  could  not  have  anything  but  a  beneficial 
and  salutary  influence  upon  the  public  mind. 


AN  ANCIENT  MAINE  BOOK 

Mr.  E,  0.  Sugden,  of  Orland,  Maine,  has  in  his  possession 
an  old-time  book  written  by  Jacob  Sherbourne,  entitled  "Nar- 
rative." The  date  of  its  publication  or  name  of  its  publisher 
does  not  appear,  but  the  name  of  Joseph  Ginn  is  on  it  in  such 
a  way  that  we  think  it  is  the  name  of  its  publisher. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Sugden  we  have  been  per- 
mitted to  peruse  this  and  except  for  its  length  we  would  be 
glad  to  publish  it. 

The  author  states  that  he  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
in  the  year  1753.  He  was  a  seafariner  man  and  very  much 
of  it  relates  to  his  voyages  along  the  Maine  and  North  Atlan- 
tic coasts.  It  has  many  facts  of  interest  to  the  students  of 
local  history. 


Principal  George  Merriam  of  the  Good  Will  Schools  reports 
that  there  are  two  hundred  and  four  in  attendance,  viz.:  In 
the  girls'  grammar  school,  thirty ;  in  the  boys'  grammar 
school,  eighty-five;  in  the  high  school,  eighty-nine;  total,  two 
hundred  and  four. 
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FORT  POWNAL  ITEM 

Some  time  ago  C.  F.  Griffin,  M.  D.,  of  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, contributed  to  the  Journal  a  verified  copy  of  page  one 
of  an  old  record  of  charge  accounts  at  Fort  Pownal  kept  by 
Francis  Archibold,  the  book-keeper  and  son-in-law  of  Col. 
Thomas  Goldthwait,  who  was  the  commandant  of  the  old 
pioneer  fort,  Pownall,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  river 
in  Maine  in  pre-revolutionaiy  days.  The  following  are  items 
taken  from  that  record: 

Upon  the  first  line  of  page  one  was  "Penobscot,  NwEngd, 
Decembr  1st,  1772/'  Miles  Staples  is  charged  for  writing 
agreement  between  him  and  Capn  Joshua  Wing ;  Isaac  Clewly, 
I-  p  rum;  Zethan  French,  1  iron  pot,  l-  dozn  Cups  and  Saucers, 
1  Tea  Pott,  1  Sugar  Dish,  Bowl;  Thomas  Goldthwait,  Esqr., 
6  Galls,  of  molajses  dto.  to  Mr.  Seammell  by  B.  Chandler;  Jona- 
than Lowder,  2  qts  rum  dto  B.  Chandler;  Thomas  Goldthwait 
Esqr.,  2  qts  Rum  do.  B.  Chandler;  Daniel  Goodale,  1  Gall. 
Rum,  {  yd.  Cambrick;  Thomas  Goldthwait  Esqr.,  1  lb.  Choco- 
late dto  Madam  Thompson  in  July  last;  Joshua  Treat,  2  Rasps; 
Captn  Thomas  Fletcher,  2  lb.  Cotton  Wool;  Daniel  Goodale, 
1  qt  Rum,  1  pr  Shoes,  5  necklajses;  John  Sweetser,  1  gall 
Rum;  Jonathan  Lowder,  J  Quire  Paper,  ^  lb  Flax;  and  Daniel 
Lancaster,  2  galls  Molajses. 


OLD  PROUT'S  NECK 

The  Journal  in  a  recent  issue  expressed  its  gratification  at 
the  number  of  new  Maine  books  which  have  appeared  during 
the  past  two  years. 

Since  then  we  have  received  from  the  author  an  auto- 
graphed copy  of  a  brochure  of  Old  Prout's  Neck,  by  Augustus 
F.  Moulton  of  Portland.  He  is  well  known  as  a  Maine  his- 
torian, the  accuracy  of  whose  research  work  is  never  ques- 
tioned. 

The  very  name  'Trout's  Neck,"  carries  students  of  Maine 
history  back  to  the  times  of  the  bitter  French  and  Indian 
wars  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  to  ancient  Spurwink,  to  Old  Fal- 
mouth, Casco,  Casco  Fort,  Cleeve,  Cammock  and  many  other 
pioneer  and  place  names  familiar  to  those  who  delve  in  the 
lore  of  the  past.  It  is  an  entertaining  and  valuable  book  and 
adds  much  to  the  literature  of  Maine.  The  author's  foreword 
to  this  work  is  of  such  interest  that  we  herewith  append  the 
same : 

The  purpose  of  this  little  book  is  to  erive  from  the  best  obtainable 
sources  an  account  of  a  locality  which,  with  its  vicissitudes,  presents  in 
a  fairly  complete  form  a  picture  of  the  early  times  when  Maine  in  its 
beginnings  lived  under  a  King.    The  conversation  of  old  people  of  a 
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former  generation  was  replete  with  traditionary  tales  of  striking  events 
when  pioneers  were  engaged  in  the  experiment  of  developing  a  wilder- 
ness and  making  of  it  a  people's  empire.  No  history  of  the  colonial 
period  omits  statements  concerning  the  attempt  to  transplant  to  these 
shores  the  old  world  methods  of  royalistic  and  aristocratic  prerogative, 
exemplified  in  its  fullness  by  die  Gorges  Palatinate  of  Maine,  with  refer- 
ences also  to  the  untried  conception  of  popular  government  which  has 
its  principal  planting  in  Farttah  Massachusetts.  The  Cammock  Patent 
anticipated  by  several  years  the  Palatinate  charter  and  was  confirmed 
by  Gorges.  The  sources  of  information  are  found  in  random  researches 
made  in  many  books  and  records,  supplemented  by  old  folk  lore  per- 
sistently repeated,  and  which  is  Jeemed  reliable.  These  disconnected 
relations  are  here  brought  together,  making  a  consecutive  narration. 
The  ending  of  the  long  contest  between  New  France  and  New  England, 
in  which  Prout's  Neck  had  its  part,  changed  the  history  of  a  continent. 
It  has  seemed  altogether  worth  while  to  put  into  permanent  form,  so  as 
to  be  preserved,  this  record  of  old  days  which  otherwise  might,  and 
probably  would,  be  dissipated,  and  lost. 


One  of  the  brightest  and  most  entertaining-  literary  sheets 
that  comes  to  our  table  is  "The  Good  Will  Record." 

In  a  recent  issue  the  editor  publishes  the  following  corre- 
spondence with  a  subscriber: 

"I  am  sure  1  have  not  paid  for  the  Record  since  1923.    Thank  you  for 
continuing  it.    I  am  enclosing  $2.00.    I  think  it  will  pay  up  to  January, 
1923;  if  not  let  me  know  and  1  will  make  it  right." 
Montclair,  N.  J. 

Comment:  It  is  quite  right.  Thank  you.  Long  before  I  began  to 
edit  the  Record  I  became  familiar  with  a  little  poem  entitled  "The  Edi- 
tor's Dream."  The  above  lecter  reminds  me  of  it.  The  poem,  brief  but 
comprehensive,  ran  as  follows: 

"I  nad  a  dream  the  other  night 
When  everything-  still: 
I  dreamed  that  each  subscriber 
Came  up  and  paid  his  bill. 
But  it  was  only  a  dream." 

Such'  letters  are  better  than  the  dream. 


PERSONAL  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 
From  Governor  Baxter: 

STATE  OF  MAINE 
Office  of  the  Governor 
Augusta 

October  two 
1924 

My  dear  Mr.  Sprague: — 

Your  generous  gift  of  the  current  volume  of  your  Journal  and  your 
placing  the  State  Prison  upon  your  mailing  list  as  a  free  subscriber  are 
evidences  of  your  well  known  public  spirit.  Moreover  it  will  mean  much 
to  the  unfortunate  men  at  Thomaston  to  have  access  to  the  interesting 
and  valuable  information  contained  in  your  most  unusual  publication. 

On  behalf  of  the  prisoners  and  the  officers  of  the  institution  I  thank 
you. 
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If  I  come  to  Dover-Foxcroft  this  fall  I  certainly  shall  call  upon  you 
and  express  in  person  my  appreciation. 

Faithfully  yours, 

PERCIVAL  P.  BAXTER 
To  Governor  of  Maine. 

Hon.  John  Francis  Sprague, 
Dover-Foxcroft,  Maine. 


From  Hon.  Ernest  L.  McLean,  Augusta,  Maine: 

Augusta,  July  21,  1924. 

John  F.  Sprague,  Esq., 
Dover-Foxcroft,  Maine. 
My  dear  Mr.  Sprague: — 

I  have  enjoyed  your  Journal  the  last  year  more  than  ever.  The  articles 
on  Mt.  Desert  Island  have  particularly  appealed  to  me  as,  when  I  am  so 
fortunate  as  to  get  a  vacation  I  spend  it  on  the  Island  and  a  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  its  history  makes  its  wonderful  and  varied  beauties 
more  interesting. 

Yours  very  truly, 

ERNEST  L.  McLEAN 


From  Hon.  W.  B.  Kendall,  Bowdoinham: 

Bowdoinham,  Oct.  2,  1924. 

Dear  Sprague: — 

I  am  much  pleased  that  you  thought  the  100  questions  in  Bowdoinham 
were  important  enough  to  publish.  During  the  winter  months  the  people 
in  our  New  England  towns  have  a  chance  to  "think"  and  such  exercise 
as  this  is  interesting.  I  claim  it  is  much  better  than  to  dig  out  the  news- 
paper puzzles  that  are  too  popular  among  people.  There  are  hundreds 
of  towns  in  Maine,  especially  on  the  coast,  that  have  a  splendid  history 
that  could  be  crystallized  in  this  way.  A  large  portion  of  these  ques- 
tions are  put  in  this  form  to  bring  out  some  specific  answers  that  other- 
wise would  be  lost.  For  example,  question  87,  "Name  five  people  in 
Bowdoinham  whose  combined  ages  would  be  over  500  years."  As  a 
matter  of  fact  in  looking  up  the  answer  to  this  question  I  find  that  11 
people  had  lived  within  my  memory  in  Bowdoinham  whose  combined 
ages  were  over  1100  years;  also  question  91,  "Name  25  or  more  deep 
sea  captains  of  Bowdoinham."  Of  course  in  answering  this  everybody 
would  write  a  different  list  and  I  knew  the  total  would  run  far  beyond 
25,  but  this  led  up  to  some  hard  work  on  my  part,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  I  have  the  names  of  12G  Bowdoinham  sea  captains,  and  in  connection 
with  this  during  the  present  winter  I  am  going  to  arrange  for  a  little 
history  of  each  one  of  these  to  be  written  and  preserved.  It  was  only 
by  a  mere  freak  that  we  rescued  these  old  heroic  citizens  of  ours  from 
going  into  total  forgetfulness,  they  deserve  a  better  fate.  I  would  like 
to  see  you  personally  on  this  matter  of  questions.  Of  course  these  100 
questions  could  be  applied  in  a  general  way  to  other  towns.  Few  towns 
in  Maine  have  histories  and  these  one  hundred  questions  would  combine 
quite  a  bit  of  real  history.  I  am  delighted  that  Mr.  Packard  is  interested 
in  this.  Can't  you  stop  here  some  day  and  let  us  go  into  this  a  little 
deeper? 

Please  send  a  few  extra  copies. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  B.  KENDALL 


WHAT  ABOUT  WATER  POWER? 

The  last  two  issues  of  the  Journal  have  contained  an  ex- 
ceedingly able  article,  in  two  parts,  by  Arthur  G.  Staples, 
acknowledged  by  all  as  a  profound  student  of  water  power 
development  in  Maine,  under  the  title  of  "Conservation  Prob- 
lems of  Central  Maine."  It  was  both  instructive  and  enter- 
taining:, and  invaluable  in  the  history  of  industrial  develop- 
ment in  our  state.  Some  thinking  men  have  informed  us  that 
its  study  has  suggested  to  their  minds  the  vital  importance 
of  the  people  of  Maine  immediately  giving  the  deepest  thought 
to  our  present  and  future  welfare  as  regards  one  of  our  most 
important  natural  resources  called  "water  power." 

In  line  with  such  thought  we  herewith  append  an  editorial 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Portland  Press  Herald,  entitled 
"Going  to  Bed  with  the  Ace." 

Bridge  plavers  sometimes  tell  of  a  man  who  "went  to  bed  with  the 
ace." 

They  mean  that  during  the  progress  of  the  game  the  man,  holding 
an  ace  of  some  suit,  had  a  good  chance  to  play  it  and  take  a  trick.  In- 
stead, thinking  to  reap  an  advantage  over  his  adversaries  by  holding  it 
back,  he  held  it  too  long  and  "went  to  bed  with  it."  Eventually  when 
the  hand  was  concluded  he  had  to  discard  the  ace  which  had  lost  all  its 
value. 

Has  Maine  gone  to  bed  with  its  ace? 

For  about  ten  years,  or  possibly  more,  its  people  were  talked  to  so 
much  about  their  "water  power"  that  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  it  they  had  an  asset  of  the  greatest  value.  So  highly  did  they  esteem 
it  that  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  would  not  permit  anyone 
to  develop  it.  They  held  it  back  and.  like  the  man  in  the  game  of  bridge, 
hoped  to  see  the  time  come  when  it  would  be  of  such  great  value  to 
them  that  they  would  be  rewarded  for  not  having  permitted  it  to  be 
developed  when  people  wanted  to  develop  it. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  change  taking  place  in  the  development 
of  electrical  energy  in  the  last  ten  years.  Little  or  no  progress  has  been 
made  in  hydro-electric  development  in  that  period.  Methods  of  con- 
struction of  "high  head"  and  "low  head"  plants  are  about  as  they  were 
ten  years  ago.  Turbine  efficiencies  today  of  about  92  per  cent  at  "full 
head"  are  not  materially  above  what  was  actually  attained  in  many 
plants  ten  years  ago.  All  of  this  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  evolution 
that  has  taken  place  in  thermodynamic  engineering  of  steam  power 
plants. 
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These  statements  are  made  upon  the  authority  of  the  best  of  engineers 
and  experts  in  electric  development.  Water  power  is  not  now  looked 
upon  as  the  main  reliance  of  the  companies  producing-  electric  power. 
Only  where  there  is  great  water  storage  capacity,  steady  and  reliable 
flow  of  water  through  all  seasons  and  through  many  years,  is  water 
power  wholly  depended  upon.  Water  power  plants  are  now  being  used 
as  auxiliary  to  steam  plants,  to  take  up  the  peak  load. 

While  hydro-electric  development  has  been  at  a  standstill  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  steam  power  plants  has  been  wonderful.  Elec- 
tric power  can  be  produced  today  by  steam  in  modern  plants  cheaper 
than  it  can  by  water  power  in  most  plants,  when  all  things  are  con- 
sidered. Power  users  are  no  longer  anxious  about  getting  control  of 
water  powers.  They  can  construct  steam  plants  to  meet  their  require- 
ments with  less  risk,  a  smaller  investment  and  know  that  they  can  abso- 
lutely rely  upon  them  in  all  seasons. 

So  Maine,  putting  such  a  high  value  upon  its  water  power,  has  "gone 
to  bed  with  the  ace."  If  it  has  not  lost  its  last  chance  to  get  all  of  its 
water  power  "hooked  up"  and  producing  some  revenue  for  the  State  in 
the  way  of  taxes  it  has  so  nearly  lost  its  chance  that  the  situation  looks 
very  serious.  This  is  what  a  "pin-headed,"  short-sighted  policy  has  done 
for  Maine. 

Take  the  power  plant  of  the  Cumberland  Light  and  Power  Company 
which  has  just  been  constructed  at  Portland  as  an  example.  Here  is  an 
up-to-date  and  modern  plant.  It  is  so  located  that  it  can  get  its  fuel 
landed  at  its  wharf  at  the  minimum  cost.  It  can  produce  in  this  plant 
all  the  power  it  needs  and  not  suffer  any  because  of  low  water,  a  dry 
season,  floods  or  anything  else.  It  has  no  need  of  going  out  and  fight- 
ing legislators  to  secure  more  water  storage  or  dickering  with  the  owners 
of  water  power  to  increase  its  production.  It  has  all  it  needs  in  its  new 
power  plant  which  is  operated  by  steam. 

So  all  of  this  "hollering"  about  water  power  which  we  have  been 
hearing  for  ten  years  seems  like  the  prattle  of  silly  children.  If  Maine 
gets  her  water  power  developed  now,  under  these  conditions,  it  will  be 
playing  in  great  luck.  It  is  not  to  be  construed  that  such  water  power 
as  we  have  is  not  valuable.  It  is  valuable  but  it  is  not  worth  nearly  as 
much  as  the  wise  politicians  of  a  few  years  ago  told  the  people  it  was. 
And  the  men  who  want  power  can  get  it  as  cheap  by  buying  steam  en- 
gines as  they  can  by  fighting  legislatures. 

That's  the  thing  Maine  folks  want  to  remember.  For  any  who  have 
doubts  about  it  we  advise  them  to  read  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Number 
of  the  Electrical  World,  Volume  S4,  Number  12.  They  will  find  the  story 
there,  not  once  but  a  dozen  times.  It  is  told  by  experts  and  in  adver- 
tisements. A  careful  reading  will  pretty  near  carry  conviction  that 
Maine  "has  gone  to  bed  with  the  ace." 


Walter  S.  Wyman,  President  of  the  Central  Maine  Power 
Co.,  in  his  recent  able  address  before  the  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  said  that  "Maine  in  this  matter  of  utilizing1  her 
water  power  facilities  is  at  the  crucial  point."  The  editor  of 
the  Kennebec  Journal  in  commenting  upon  this,  observes 
that  this 

"is  impressive.  It  should  receive  consideration,  especially  as  with  the 
convening  of  the  Legislature  it  will  be  possible  to  do  something  about  it. 
A  State  no  more  than  the  individual  can  stand  still;  it  must  either  advance 
or  recede  perforce  of  circumstances." 
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Hazlett,  Mrs.  Lucy  165 
Herly,  John  99 
Hichborn.  Robert,  Jr.  227 
Higgins,  William  253 
Hill,  Dr.  James  Frederick  124 
Mark  L.  36 
Hillsborough    Company,  publish- 
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Hinckley,  Faith  Jayne  189 
Rev.  George  W.  59,  136,  189 
Mrs.  Mary  252 
History  of  York  26 
Hobart,  John  99 
Hodge,  Frederick  Webb  55 
Hog  Bay,  now  Franklin  240 
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Phillipsburg  181 

road  tax  assessments  184 

Hoi  man  Day  3 

Holman,  Thomas  253 

Holmes,  John  36 
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Hopkins.  James  D.  10«» 

Captain  William  242 

Hovey,  Dr.  Ivory  240 

Captain  Samuel  24 <• 

Howe.  Nathaniel  9,  6.  100 

Timothy,  Turner  historian  151 
Hubbard.   Levi,   a  Representative 
to  Congress  from  the  District 

of  Maine  36 

Lucius  L.  54 

William  32 

Hunnewell,  Jon.  225 
Huston.  A.  J.,  dealer  in  old  books 

and  mss.  124 

Hutchinson,  Holmes  97 
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Ilsley,    Daniel,    a  Representative 

to   Congress   from   the  District 

of  Maine  36 
"Indian  Wars  of  New  England," 

Hubbard  32 
Indians,  on  Piscataqua  and  Aga- 

menticus  Rivers  33 
Indians  of  North  America  70 
Indian  Pupils  58 
Indians,     six    chief    divisions  in 

North  America  117 

Algonquins,      most  extensive 
territory  117 

to  this  division  Maine  Indians 
belonged  117 

legends  resemble  those  of 

Norsemen  117 
Indications     that    St.  Aspenquid 

was    identical    with  Passacon- 

away  30 
Ingraham,  Darius  H.  184 
Innhold«-rs.  Retailers,  etc.,  bill  for 

regulation  of  44 
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"In  Memoriam — AVarren  Gamaliel 

Harding"  189 

"In  Praise  of  Maine"  56 

"Institutional   History  of  Vir- 
ginia." Bruce                           215,  216 

Irish,  Dr.  Henry  D.                   152,  157 

Dr.  Henry  L.                           152,  157 

Isaac  Wort  hen  of  Palermo, 

Maine  230 

Is  Kokadjo  an  Indian  Name?  53 

Isley,  Daniel  183 


Jack.  George  252 

Robert  253 

Jackson,  Elizabeth  80 

Jackson,  Henry,  grant  to  by  De- 

Gregoire  59 

Edward  S.  241 

Jarvis,   Leonard,    a  Congressman 

from  Maine  235 

Jefferson,  President  Thomas,  pre- 
serves  invaluable  documents 

213,  227.  242 

Jellerson.  DeOscar  253 

Stephen  253 

Jellison,  Elizabeth  24u 

Major  John  240 

Jennings,  George  253 
Jesuit     settlement    at  Fernald's 

Point  207 
John  R.  Mason  56 
referee  in  bankruptcy  56 
Johnson.  Alfred.  Litt.  D.  255 
President  Andrew  185 
Jordan,    sometimes   spelled  "Jor- 
daine."  "Jordoyne,"  "Jordon"  or 
"Jordin"  239 
Jordan,  Chesley  A.  182 
Mrs.  F.  H.  184 
Dominicus  239 
Col.  Melatiah,  memoirs  of  238 
collector  customs  French- 
man's Bay  240 
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in  active  service  during  Revo- 
lution 242 
early  Justice  Peace  242 
gave    Cong'l.    meeting  house 
to  Ellsworth  243 
Mercy  239 
Nellie  M.  57 
Rev.   Robert,   served  Gorges 

government  154 
ancestor  of  family  in  Maine  239 
Episcopal     clergyman  Rich- 
wood's  Island.  1640  239 
Samuel,  graduated  Harvard, 

1750  239 

Samuel  239 

Mrs.  Sylvanus  240 
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Kegan.  Peter  C.  letter  from  190 
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valleys,   problems   of  conser- 
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Kennebec  Historical  Society 

address  by  John  Francis  * 
Sprague 
Kennebec  River 
Keyes.  Samuel 

King.  Cyrus,  a  Representative  to 
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Maine 
Governor  "William 
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Minot  60 
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Laing,  Luallie.  letter  from 
Lancaster,  Clarissa 

Eben 

Rev.    Edward  Ran- 


221 
57 
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dolph  124 
Lapham.  William  B.  163 
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Leach.  Converse  Edwin  124 
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Leavitte.  Israel  252 
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Congress   from   the  District  of 
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Leland  A.  Ross  55 
Letter  from  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 

War  127 
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Daniel   Cony  91,  92 

Letter  from  John  Fairfield  to  F. 

O.  J.  Smith  164 

Letter  from  Nelson  A.  Mason  188 
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Levierelle,  Enger,  letter  from  190 

Lewiston  Journal  198 
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fifties  132 
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Life  of  John  Gil  ley  7 
"Life  and  Letters  of  Moses  Green- 
leaf"  54 
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Lincoln,  Enoch,  a  Representative 
to  Congress  from  the  District 
of  Maine  35 

Rev.  George  W. 

Levi 

President,  turned  for  assistance 
to  Dorothea  Dix 

Litchfield  Academy 

Litchfield!  epitaph  in  old  ceme- 
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old  Indian  trail  to  tidal  waters 
Littlefield.  Ethel 

Francis  Lyman 
Little's  "Genealogical  and  Family 
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Local  History  in  Schools  of  Bow- 
doinham  175, 

Lodge,  Henry  Cabot,  reference  to 
Argall 

Long  Lake 

Longfellow,  A.  W. 
Mary 

Longley,  Eli  99, 
Lord.  H.  M. 
Loring,  Mary 

Lovewell's  Pond,  fight  of  Pangus 
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Report  134, 
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Manning,  Prentiss  A. 
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Manson,  John  W. 
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Mason,  Arthur  C. 
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Daniel 
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John  R. 
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Margaret  R. 
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Patty 
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Verable 

Dr.  William  C. 
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in  Portland 
Massachusetts  Hist.  Society,  find 
original  Talleyrand's  oath  of 
allegiance 
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trict of  Maine 
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system    vital    records  cumber- 
some 
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Maxcy,  Josiah  S.  136, 
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May.  John  225 
McGpuldrick,  Frank  55 
McKeen,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  184 
McKinley,      President  "William, 

sent  autographed  letter  252 
McLean,    Hon.    Ernest   L..  letter 

from  259 
McLellan.  Arthur  96 
MePresson,  Gen.  George  E.,  letter 

from  61 
"Meddybemps    Letters,"  Pattan- 

gall  189 
Meeds.  Melville  F.  25 
Mellen,  Prentiss,  a  Senator  from 

Maine  38 
first  Chief  Justice  S.  J.  Court, 

Maine  38,  154.  172  i 

"Memorial   Address."   Pattangall  189 
"Memoirs    of    Arthur  Clarkson," 

mayor  Philadelphia.  1794  147 
Memoir  of  Colonel  Melitiah  Jor- 
dan of  Ellsworth  238 
Merriam.  George,  Principal  Good- 
will High  School  256 
Merrill.  Mrs.  Clinton  Dewey  70 
Thomas  152 
Merrow,  Lewis  253 
Thorpe  253 
Mei  rymeeting  Cay,  large  numbers 

wild  fowl  250 
meaning  of  name  257 
Mlllay,  Harrison  253 
James  253 
King  253 
Mildred  25* 
Pat.  K.  253 
Milliken,  Simeon  246 
Millinocket,  development  of  pow- 
er and  industry  193,  194 
Minot.  Petition  of  Brigade  Quar- 
ter Master  and  Selectmen  43 
Minott.  Nellie  252 
Missouri   Compromise  223 
Mitchell,  Nathaniel      99.  102.  103,  104 
Montgomery.    Dr.   Thomas,  libra- 
rian Hist.  Soc.,  Philadelphia  147 
Montmorency,  H.  de,  complains  of 

depredations  201 
Moody.  Mrs.  Alice  E.  183 
Moody's  "History  of  York"  26 
Moosehead  Lake  142 
Mooseluemaguntic  142 
Morgan  excitement  144 
More  about  Agamenticus  and  St. 

Aspenquid  25 
Morrill.  Anson  P.  223 
Hon    John  A.  92 
"Morrill      Party"      composed  of 

"Come-outers"  or  Reformers  223 
Morton.  Thomas,  died  at  Agamen- 
ticus. 164  7  31 
must    have    known  Passacon- 

away  31 
his   book.    "The   New  England 
Canaan"  31 
Moulton.  Augustus  F.  183 
author  "Old  Prout's  Neck"  257 
Mount      Desert.      tradition  that 

TalUvrand  was  born  there  147 
Mountfort.  C.  L.,  letter  from  190 
Mount    Mansell.    named    for  Sir 

Robert  208 
Mount  Tirem  94 
Mowat,   f'apt.   Henry,  threatened 
to  destroy  every  house  10 


"Mower  Family  History"  187, 
Mower,  Walter  L.  187. 
Mt.   Auburn   Cemetery,  Dorothea 

Dix  buried 
Mt.    Desert,    confusion    of  land 
titles 

commission  to  settle  land  titles 
land   occupied  by  squatters 
Murray,  John 

Muster   Roll,   Capt.   Joseph  Lud- 

wiu's  Company 
Mustard,  Eliza 

Levi 
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12 

11' 
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222 
252 
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National  Geographic  Magazine  215 
Ncaley.  Miss  Courtney  T.  175.  248 

Horace 
Neil,  E.  D. 

Nelson,   John   E..  great-grandson 
Jacob  Worthen 
|  Newce.  Martha 
New    Hampton    Literary  Institu- 
tion 

New  Jersey  Society,  Sons  Ameri- 
can Revolution 
New  York  Genealogical  and 
Biographical  Society 
Historical  Society 
Nichols,  Cyrus 

Ninetv-Two.  Exchange  Street 
Noble*  Joseph  103,  104 

Rev.  Seth,  Nova  Scotia  refugee 
in  Maine  19 


249,  253 
205 


233 
204 

233 

159 

159 
159 
253 
123 
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Oakley  C.  Curtis,  biography  and 

appreciation 
Ober.  Mrs.  George  Barrows 

George  Hanson 
"Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors,' 
reference  to  Argall 
i  Oliver.  Eben 
!  "Old  Prout's  Neck" 
1  Onawa  Lake,  summer  resort 
I  Ordinance  of  1787 
Orland.  an  unrecorded  record  of  a 

plantation  meeting 
Orono.  Chief  of  Peno'bseot  Indians 
Orr,   Benjamin,   a  Representative 
to  Congress   from   the  District 
of  Maine 
Owen,  Fred  K.  67,  184, 

George  C.  182, 
Oxford     and     Kennebec  apples, 

quality  superior 
Oxford   Lodtre   F.   and  A.  M.  or- 
ganized 1807 
anti  Masonic  sentiment 
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Packard,  Bertram  E.        47.  55,  66.  117 
121,  173.  199,  248,  ?6 
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Page,  John  f|  25 

Palermo.     called     "Great  Pond' 

Settlement  23 
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Porker,  Isaac,  a  Representative  to 
Congress  from  the  District  of 

Maine  35 
James,     a     Representative  to 
Congress  from  the  District  of 

Maine  36 

Farkmm's  '•Pioneers  of  New 

France"  202 

Parkman    and    Monson,  petition 

from,  1824  167 

Parris,  Albion  K.,  a  Representa- 
tive to  Congress  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  .Maine                    36,  96,  154 

Parsons,  Willis  E.     66,  73.  1S6.  l:>9,  262 

Passaconaway.  a  real  character  26 
could   accomplish  supernatural 

feats  32 
death  of.  about  1650  32 
first  definite  reference  to  30 
most  noted  powwow  and  sor- 
cerer 32 
his  farewell  address  32 

Passadumkeair    sti-am    and  Mt. 

Sunday  139 

Pattangall.    William    R..  consid- 
ered for  vice  presidency  184 
Alfred  253 

Patten.  Arthur  253 

Bard  well  253 

David  253 

James  253 

Jarvis  253 

John  252 

John  253 

Lincoln  253 

Robert  253 

Thomas  253 

William  252 

Patterson,  William  D.               221,  222 

Patterson.  William  D.,  vice  presi- 
dent Me.  Hist.  Society    1S2,  184,  255 

Fayson,  Dr..  one  of  most  memor- 
able ministers  154 

Peabody.  Col.  Stephen's  Regiment  232 

Peale,  Charles  Wilcox  141 

Pemaquid.  shell  heaps  141 

Pendexter.  Hugh,  letter  from  190 

Fenley.  Mis.  A.  M.  165 

Perigord,  Charles  Maurice 

Talleyrand  147 

Perley.  Enoch  96 

General  John            99,  100,  102,  103 

Peters.  Andrew  240 
Hon.  John  A.,   Chief  Justice  S. 

J.  Court  of  Maine  238 

Judge  John  A.  56 

Petition  of  the  Brigade  Quarter 

Master  and  Selectmen  of  Minot  43 

Petition  of  the  Selectmen  of  the 

Town  of  rancor  227 

Petition  of  Simon  W.  Gregg  and 

22  others  115 

Phillips.  Abnf-r  151 

Phips.   Sir   William  151 

Phlllipsburg,  assessors  of  181 

Pickering.  Timothy,  Secretary 

State,   1795  147 

Pierce.  Franklin  56 

Josiah                                         99,  102 

Thomas  70 

Pillsbury.  Albeit  and  Shepherd 
Cary,    contest    nomination  for 

governor  223 

"Pioneers  of  New  France."  Park- 
man  202 


|  Pocahontas  204 
i  Folly  Berry  of  Machias,  respect- 
fully represents  168 
Poor,  John  A.  163 
Pope    Pius    IX.    personal  thanks 

Dorothea  Dix  182 
Porter,  Georgia  R.  235 
Joseph  AW,  editor  Bangor  Hist. 

Mag.  18.  23S 

William  225 
Portland,  a  stronghold  of  Feder- 
alism 38 
indicated   by   names   of  streets  38 
Portland  and  Ogdensburg  R.  R.  Ill 
Portland  Observatory,  concerning 

its  erection  20,  21 

communication    maintained  by 

code  of  signals  22 
visited  by  President  Monroe  21 
Portsmouth  Pageant  25 
Potter.  Barrett  103 
Powers,  Thrlma  252 
Pownal.  Fort,  item  concerning  257 
Pratt.  Bowdoin  253 
Preble.  Abraham  249.  25 

Com  mod  ore  181 
Harmony  253 
Jedediah.  communication  from  170 
Leonard  249 
Hon.  William  Pitt  242 
Zebulon  253 
President  Eliot  and  'The  Life  of 

John  Gilley"  6 
Pressey.  Henry  Abbot  129,  197 

Prince.  Job  151,  157 

Prince  Talleyrand,  legend  that  he 

was  born  at  Mt.  Desert  147 
"Private  Life  of  Talleyrand."  1910  147 
Probate    Court.    Lincoln  County, 

Wiscasset.  1812  177 
Proprietors  of  Falmouth  Canal  95,  96 
Prout's  Neck  257 
Pulsifer,  Benedict,  the  first  in  the 

colonies  235 
David  237 
David.    Jr..    first    of   family  to 

come  to  Maine  237 
John  237 
Jonathan  235 
Moses  Rust  235 
Pollv  Rust  235 
Mrs.  Sarah  C.  76 
Purchase.  "His  Pilgrims"  205 
Furinton,  Converse  253 
David  249 
Frank  253 
Isaac  253 
Nat  24  9 

William  253 
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Quint.  Charles  P.  253 
Quincy,   Dr.   Henry   B.,  former 

governor        H.  184 
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Rale,  Father  Sebastian,  S.  J.,  cen- 
tenary of  Xorridge wock  61 
Raleifrh,    frigate    launched  at 

Portsmouth  230 
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list  of  officers  and  crew  in  N. 

H.  Gen.  Record  231 
voyage  to  France  to  secure 

munitions  231 
readied  port  in  safety  231  , 

Ramblings  by  the  Editor  1<9 
Randall.  A.  L.  252 
Heatherley  £§jj 
Humphrey  2o3 
Randolph.     Mrs.,    Virginia  Hist. 
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Raymond,  Gladys 

Pearl  253 
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Records.  Elisha  151 
Thomas  151 
Reed.  Albert  253 
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Elias  253 
James  B.  250 
Reminder   of   beginning   of  Civil 

War  92 
Republican  Party,  founding  of  222 
Rhode  Island,  campaign  in  232 
Rice,    Thomas,    a  Representative 
to  Congress   from   the  District 
of   Maine  36 
Rich,  Sir  Nathaniel  219 
Sir  Robert,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Warwick  207 
Richardson,  John  A.  103 
Richards*, n.   William  80 
Ricker,   Edward   P.,  campaign 

•  Save  the  Lakes"  196 
Rideout,  Eva  M.  252 
John  250 
William  Dunning  251 
W.  J.  55 
Roach   River  and  Pond,  name 

changed  to  Kokadjo  5? 
Roberts  vs.  Richards  59 
Robinson.  Augusta  252 
Rev.  Ernest  W.  234 
Rogers.  John  253 
William    F..    address    on  work 
Appalachian  Club  164 
Ross,  Leland  O.  55 
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Rowe.  William  H.  183 
Rowell.  G.  S.  183 
Major  E.  163 
Ruggles.  John  46.  114.  169.  247 

Rules   and   Regulations   of  the 

Hancock  Par  in  1810  84,  91 

Rolf.     Jane,     grand-daughter  of 
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Ryder,  E.  C.  84 
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